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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  the  press,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  a 
second  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  has  found  it  unnecessary 
to  make,  excepting  in  two  chapters,  any  important  or  extensive 
alterations.  The  exceptions  are  the  chapters  on  the  History 
and  Chronology  of  Chaldeea  and  Assyria.  So  much  fresh  light 
has  been  thrown  on  these  two  subjects  by  additional  discoveries, 
made  partly  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  partly  by  his  assistant, 
Mr.  George  Smith,  through  the  laborious  study  of  fragmentary 
inscriptions  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  many  pages  of 
the  two  chapters  in  question  reiiuired  to  be  written  afresh,  and 
the  Chronological  Schemes  required,  in  the  one  case  a  com- 
plete, and  in  the  other  a  partial,  revision.  In  making  this 
revision,  both  of  the  Clironology  and  the  History,  the  author 
has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance,  both  from  the  pub- 
lished papers  and  from  the  private  communications  of* Mr. 
Smith — an  assistance  for  which  he  desires  to  make  in  this  place 
the  wannest  and  most  hearty  acknowledgment  He  is  also 
beholden  to  a  recent  Eastern  traveller,  Mr.  A.  D.  Berrington, 
for  some  valuable  notes  on  the  physical  geogmphy  and  pro- 
ductions of  Mesopotamia,  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
accounts  given  of  those  subjects.  A  few  corrections  have  like- 
wise been  made  of  errors  pointed  out  by  anonymous  critics. 
Substantially,  however,  the  work  continues  such  as  it  was  on 
its  first  appearance,  the  author  having  found  that  time  only 
deepened  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment, and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  history  obtained  by  means 
of  it. 

Oxfurd^  Nocemhcr^  1870. 
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The  history  of  Antiquity  requires  from  time  to  time  to  be 
re-written.  Historical  knowledge  continually  extends,  in  part 
from  the  advance  of  critical  science,  which  teaches  us  little  by 
little  the  true  value  of  ancient  authors,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  from  the  new  discoveries  which  the  enterprise  of 
travellers  and  the  patient  toil  of  students  are  continually 
bringing  to  light,  whereby  the  stock  of  our  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  world  receives  constant  augmen- 
tation. The  extremest  scepticism  cannot  deny  that  recent 
researches  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent,  countries  have 
recovered  a  series  of  "monuments"  belonging  to  very  early 
times,  capable  of  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  nations  which  produced  them.  The  author  of  these 
volumes  believes,  that,  together  with  these  remains,  the  lan- 
guages of  tlie  ancient  nations  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
recovered,  and  that  a  vast  mass  of  written  historical  matter 
of  a  very  high  value  is  thereby  added  to  the  materials  at  the 
Historian's  disposal.  This  is,  clearly,  not  the  place  where  so 
difSciilt  and  complicated  a  subject  can  be  properly  argued. 
The  author  is  himself  content  with  the  judgment  of  "  experts," 
and  believes  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  impose  a  fabricated 
language  on  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  and  Professor  Max  Miiller 
of  Oxford,  as  to  palm  off  a  fictitious  for  a  real  animal  form  on 
Professor  Owen  of  London.  The  best  linguists  in  Europe  have 
accepted  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  a 
thing  actually  accomplished.    Until  some  good  linguist,  having 
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carefally  examined  into  the  matter,  declares  himself  of  a  eon- 
trarv  opinion,  the  author  cannot  think  that  any  serious  doubt 
rests  on  the  subject* 

The  present  volumes  aim  at  accomplishing  for  the  Five 
Nations  of  which  they  treat  what  Movers  and  Kenrick  have 
accomplished  for  Phoenicia,  or  (still  more  exactly)  what  Wilkin- 
son has  accomplished  for  Ancient  Egypt.  Assuming  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  inscriptions  as,  in  general,  sufficiently 
ascertained,  and  the  various  ancient  remains  as  assigned  on 
sufficient  grounds  to  certain  peoples  and  epochs,  they  seek  to 
unite  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  five  nations,  whether 
derived  from  Biblical  or  classical  sources,  the  new  information 
obtained  from  modem  discovery.  They  address  themselves  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  eye ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  even  those 
w^lio  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  linguistic  discoveries  in  which 
the  author  believes,  will  admit  the  advantage  of  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  ancient  peoples  by  representations  of  their  produc- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  this  kind  which  recent 
explorations  have  brought  to  light  are  very  unequally  spread 
among  the  several  nations  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat,  and, 
eyen  where  they  are  most  copious,  fall  short  of  the  abundance 
of  Egypt  Still,  in  every  case  there  is  some  illustration  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  one — Assyria — both  the  "  Arts  "  and  the  "  Manners  ** 
of  the  people  admit  of  being  illustrated  very  largely  from  the 
remains  still  extantt 

The  Author  is  bound  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  follow- 
ing writers,  from  whose  published  works  he  has  drawn  freely : — 
MM.  Botta  and  Flandin,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 


*  Some  writcTB  allow  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  success- 
taUj  deciphered  and  interpreted,  but  appear  to  doubt  the  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  records.  (See  Edinburgh  Rerieic  for  July,  1862,  Art.  III.,  p.  108.)  Are 
they  aware  that  the  Persian  inscriptions  are  accompanied  in  almost  every  instance 
by  an  Assyrian  transcript,  and  that  Assyrian  interpretatiou  thus  follows  upon 
Persian,  without  iuTolving  any  additional  "  guess-work  "  ? 

t  See  Chapters  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  Second  Monarchy. 
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Mr.  Loftus,  Mr.  Cullimore,  and  Mr.  Birch.  He  is  glad  to  take 
this  occasion  of  acknowledging  himself  also  greatly  beholden  to 
the  constant  help  of  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Vaiix,  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
latter  gentleman  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work,  the  entire  series  of  unpublished  drawings 
made  by  the  artists  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus  in  the  last 
Mesopotamian  Expedition,  besides  securing  him  undisturbed 
access  to  the  Museum  sculptures,  thus  enabling  him  to  enrich 
the  present  volume  with  a  large  number  of  most  interesting 
Illustrations  never  previously  given  to  the  public.  In  the  sub- 
joined list  these  illustrations  are  carefully  distinguished  from 
such  as,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have  appeared  previously. 


Oxford,  September,  1862. 
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CHALDJIA. 


CHAPTER   L 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COUNT] 

"  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans.*' — Isaiah  xxiii.  13. 

The  broad  belt  of  desert  which  traverses  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, in  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east  (or,  speaking 
more  exactly,  of  W.S.W.  to  N.E.E.),  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  hand  nearly  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  other,  is 
interrupted  about  its  centre  by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation,  which 
at  once  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  arid  region,  and  serves  also 
to  mark  the  point  where  the  desert  changes  its  character  from 
that  of  a  plain  at  a  low  level  to  that  of  an  elevated  plateau  or 
table-land.  West  of  the  favoured  district,  the  Arabian  and 
African  wastes  are  seas  of  sand,  seldom  raised  much  above, 
often  sinking  below,  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  while  east  of  the 
same,  in  Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Mon- 
golia, the  desert  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus,  having  from 
3000  to  nearly  10,000  feet  of  elevation.  The  green  and  fertile 
region,  which  is  thus  interposed  between  the  "  highland  '*  and 
the  "lowland"  deserts,*  participates,  curiously  enough,  in  both 
characters.  Where  the  belt  of  sand  is  intersected  by  the  valley 
of  the  NUe,  no  marked  change  of  elevation  occurs ;  and  the 
contiiiuous  low  desert  is  merely  interrupted  by  a  few  miles  of 
green  and  cultivable  surface,  the  whole  of  which  is  just  as 
smooth  and  as  flat  as  the  waste  on  either  side  of  it.     But  it  is 


>  Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  I  pp.  77,  78,  E.  T. 
YOIm  I.  B 
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otherwise  at  the  more  eastern  interruption.  There  the  verdant 
and  productive  country  divides  itself  into  two  tracts,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  of  which  the  western  presents  features 
not  unlike  those  that  characterise  the  Nile  valley,  but  on  a 
far  larger  scale ;  while  the  eastern  is  a  lofty  mountain-region, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  five  or  six  parallel  ranges,  and 
mounting  in  many  places  far  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  with  the  western  or  plain  tract  that  we  are  here 
concerned.  Between  the  outer  limits  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
desert  and  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain-range  of  Kurdistan 
and  Luristan  intervenes  a  territory  long  famous  in  the  world's 
history,  and  the  chief  site  of  three  out  of  the  five  empires  of 
whose  history,  geography,  and  antiquities  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
in  the  present  volumes.  Known  to  the  Jews  as  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  ** Syria  of  the  two  rivers;"  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans  as 
*  Mesopotamia,  or  "the  between-river  country;"  to  the  Arabs 
as  Al-Jezireh,  or  "the  island,"  this  district  has  always'^  taken 
its  name  from  the  streams,  which  constitute  its  most  striking 
feature,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  it  owes  its  existence.  If  ft  were 
not  for  the  two  great  rivers — the  Tigris  and  Euphrates- — with 
their  tributaries,  the  more  northern  part  of  the  Mesopotamian 
lowland  would  in  no  respect  difler  from  the  Syro-Arabian  desert 
on  which  it  adjoins,  and  which  in  latitude,  elevation,  and 
general  geological  character,  it  exactly  resembles.  Towards 
the  south,  the  importance  of  the  rivers  is  still  greater ;  for  of 
Lower  Mesopotamia  it  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  than 
of  Egypt,'  that  it  is  "  an  acquired  land,"  the  actual  "  gift "  of 
the  two  streams  which  wash  it  on  either  side ;  being,  as  it  is, 
entirely  a  recent  formation — a  deposit  which  the  streams  have 

'  Even  the  title  of  Shinar,  the  earliest   I   the  Fragmenta  JTiatoricorum  Gracorum^ 


known  name  of  the  region  (Gen.  xi.  2), 
may  be  no  exception ;  for  it  is  perhaps 

derived  from  the  Hebrew  ^JK',  "  two," 

and  ar  or  nahr  (Heb.  "^^1^),  "  a  river." 
The  form  ar  belongs  to  the  early  Scy  thic 
or  Cushite  Babylonian,  and  is  found  in 
the  Ar-malchar  of  Pliny  {H.  N,  vi.  26), 
and  the  Armacales  of  Abydenus — terms 


used    to    designate    the     Nahr-malcka   \   ^oL  ii.  p.  6,  note  ^) 
(Royal  Biver)  of  other  authors.    (See 


vol.  iv.  pp.  283,  284.) 

»  Herodotus,  ii.  5.  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson observes  that  Herodotus  is  mis* 
taken  in  this  instance.  The  Nile  never 
emptied  itself  into  a  gulf,  but  from  the 
first  laid  its  deposits  on  ground  already 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    (See   the  author's    Herodotus^ 
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made  in  the  shallow  waters  of  a  guK  into  which  they  have 
flowed  for  many  ages.* 

The  division,  which  has  here  forced  itself  upon  our  notice, 
between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Mesopotamian  coimtry,  is 
one  very  necessary  to  engage  our  attention  in  connexion  with 
the  ancient  Chaldsea.     There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
tenn  Chaldaea  had  at  any  time  the  extensive  signification  of 
Mesopotamia,  much   less   that  it   applied  to  the   entire  flat 
country  between  the  desert  and  the  mountains.     Chaldsea  was 
not  the  whole,  but  a  part,  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain ; 
which  was  ample  enough  to  contain  within  it  three  or  four 
considerable  monarchies.    According  to  the  combined  testimony 
of  geographers  and  historians,*  Chaldaea  lay  towards  the  south, 
for  it  bordered  upon  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  towards  the  west, 
for  it  adjoined  Arabia.     If  we  are   called  upon  to  fix  more 
accurately  its  boundaries,  which,  like  those  of  most  countries 
without  strong  natural  frontiers,  sufiTered  many  fluctuations,  we 
are  perhaps  entitled  to  say  that  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south, 
the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  west,  and  the 
limit  between  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia  on  the  north, 
formed  the  natural  bounds,  which  were  never  greatly  exceeded 
and  never  much  infringed  upon.    These  boundaries  are  for  the 
most  part  tolerably  clear,  though  the  northern  only  is  invariable. 
Natural  causes,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  more  particularly,* 
are  perpetually  varying  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  the  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the   line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Bands  of  Arabia  and  the  verdure  of  the  Euphrates  valley.     But 
nature  has  set  a  permanent  mark,  half  way  down  the  Meso- 
potamiitn  lowland,  by  a  difierence  of  geological  structure,  which 
is  very  conspicuous.     Near  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  a  little 
below  Samarah  on  the  Tigris,'  the  traveller  who  descends  the 

*  Loftu8*s    Chaidaa   and  Susianaj    p.        44°.     (Journal  of  Geographical  Society, 
2S2.  vol.   ix.   p.   446.)      Similarly    Captain 

*  See    Strabo,   xvi.    1,  §    6 ;    Pliny,        Lynch    found    the    bed  of  the  Tigris 


If.  JV.  Ti.  28;  Ptolemy,  v.  20;  Beros. 
ap.  SyncelL  pp.  28,  29. 

*  See  below,  pp.  13,  14,  &c. 

'  RosB  came  to  the  end  of  the  al- 
1  avium  and  the  commencement  of  the 
lecondaxy  formations  in  lat.  34^,  long. 


change  from  pebbles  to  mere  alluvium 
near  Khan  Tholiyeh,  a  little  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Adhem.  (lb.  p.  472.) 
For  the  point  where  the  Euphrates 
enters  on  the  alluvium,  see  Fraser's 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia^  p.  27. 
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streams,  bids  adieu  to  a  somewhat  waving  and  slightly  elevated 
plain  of  secondary  formation,  and  enters  on  the  dead  flat  and 
low  level  of  the  mere  aUuvium.  The  line  thus  formed  is 
marked  and  invariable ;  it  constitutes  the  only  natural  division 
between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  valley ;  and  both 
probability  and  history  point  to  it  as  the  actual  boundary 
between  Chaldsea  and  her  northern  neighbour. 

The  extent  of  ancient  Chaldsea  is,  even  after  we  have  fixed 
its  boundaries,  a  question  of  some  difficulty.    From  the  edge  of 
the  alluvium  a  little  below  Hit,  to  the  present  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  a  distance  of 
above  430  miles ;  while  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif  to  the  Tigris  at  Serut  is  a  direct  distance  of  185  miles. 
The  present  area  of  the  alluvium  west  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Shat-el-Arab  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  square  miles. 
But  the  extent  of  ancient  Chaldsea  can  scarcely  have  been  so 
great.     It  is  certain  that  the  aUuvium   at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  now  grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  not 
improbable  that  the  growth  may  in  ancient  times  have  been 
even  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present.     Accurate  observations 
have  shown  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  amounts  to  as 
much  as  a  mile  each  seventy  years,®  while  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  the  average  progress  during 
the  historic  period  has  been  as  much  as  a  mile  in  every  thirty 
years  I  •    Traces  of  post-tertiary  deposits  have  been  found  as  far 
up  the  country  as  Tel  Ede  and  Hammam,^®   or  more  than 
200  miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  and  there 
is  ample  reason  for  believing  that,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Chaldaean  monarchy  was  established,  the  Persian  Gulf  reached 
inland,  120  or  130  miles  further  than  at  present.    We  must 


"  Loftiu,  Chaidaa  and  Susiana,  p.  282. 

>  Sir  U.  Rswlinson,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  yoI.xxYii.  p.  186. 
The  increase  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  and 
exaggerated  by  Pliny,  who  says  that 
Charax  of  Spasinus  was  originally  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  distance 
of  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  but  that  in  the  time  of  Juba  the 


Mauritanian  it  was  50  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  in  his  own  day  120  miles ! 
(Hist,  Nat,  vi.  27.)  This  would  give 
for  the  first  period  a  rate  of  increase 
exceeding  a  mile  in  seven  years,  and 
for  the  second  a  rate  of  about  a  mile  a 
year ;  or  for  the  whole  period,  a  rate  of 
a  mile  in  3]f  years. 

*®  Loftus,  in  Journal  of  the  Qeographical 
Society^  yol.  xxtL  p.  146. 
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deduct  therefore  from  the  estimate  of  extent  grounded  upon  the 
existing  state  of  things,  a  tract  of  land  130  miles  long  and 
some  60  or  70  broad,  which  has  been  gained  from  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  about  forty  centuries.  This  deduction  will  reduce 
Chaldaea  to  a  kingdom  of  somewhat  narrow  limits ;  for  it  will 
contain  no  more  than  about  23,000  square  miles.  This,  it  is 
true,  exceeds  the  area  of  aU  ancient  Greece,  including  Thessaly, 
Acamania,  and  the  islands ;  ^  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  Low 
Countries,  to  which  Chaldaea  presents  some  analogy ;  it  is 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark ;  but 
it  is  less  than  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  Portugal,  or  Bavaria ;  it 
is  more  than  doubled  by  England,  more  than  quadrupled  by 
Prussia,  and  more  than  octupled  by  Spain,  France,  and  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  Certainly,  therefore,  it  was  not  in  consequence 
of  its  size  that  Chaldaea  became  so  important  a  country  in  the 
early  ages,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  certain  advantages  of 
soil,  climate,  and  position,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.    , 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  the  ancient  Chaldaea,  the 
chief — almost  the  sole — geographical  features,  were  the  rivers.* 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  even  now  than  the  featureless 
character  of  the  region,  although  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has 
received  from  man  some  interruptions  of  the  original  uniformity. 
On  all  sides  a  dead  level  extends  itself,  broken  only  by  single 
solitary  mounds,  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  or  cities,  by 
long  lines  of  slightly  elevated  embankment  marking  the  course 
of  canals,  ancient  or  recent,  and  towards  the  south  by  a  few 
sand-hills.  The  only  further  variety  is  that  of  colour ;  for 
while  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  marsh-grounds,  and  the 
country  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  canals  in  actual 
operation,  present  to  the  eye  a  pleasing,  and  in  some  cases  a 
luxuriant  verdure  ;  the  rest,  except  in  early  spring,  is  parched 
and  arid,  having  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  most  desolate 
districts  of  Arabia.     Anciently,  except  for  this  difference,  the 


•  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Helleniciy  vol.  it 
p.  473,  where  the  whole  area  of  Euro- 
pean Greece,  inclading  Thessaly,  Acar« 


nania,  ^tolia,  Eubcea,  and  the  other 
littoral  islands,  is  shown  to  be  22,231 
miles.  '  See  above,  p.  2. 
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tract  imiBt  have  possessed  all  the  wearisome  nniformity  of 
the  steppe  region  ;  the  level  horizon  must  have  shown  itself  on 
all  sides  unbroken  by  a  single  irregularity;  all  places  must 
have  appeared  alike,  and  tlie  traveller  can  scarcely  have  per- 
ceived his  progress,  or  have  known  whither  or  how  to  direct  his 
steps.  The  rivers  alone,  with  their  broad  sweeps  and  bold 
reaches,  their  periodical  changes  of  swell  and  fall,  their  strength, 
motion,  and  life-giving  power,  can  have  been  objects  of  thought 
and  interest  to  the  first  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  still  to  these  that 
the  modem  must  turn  who  wishes  to  represent,  to  himself  or 
others,  the  general  aspect  and  chief  geographical  divisions  of 
the  coimtry. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  mountain-chain.  This  is  the  ancient  range  of  Niphates 
(a  prolongation  of  Taurus),  the  loftiest  of  the  many  parallel 
ridges  which  intervene  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Mesopota- 
mian  plain,  and  the  only  one  which  transcends  in  many  places 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Hence  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  hence  its  power  to  sustain  unfailingly  the  two  magnificent 
streams  which  flow  from  it.  The  line  of  tlie  Niphates  is  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  very  slight  deflection  to  the  south  of  west ; 
and  the  streams  thrown  off  from  its  opposite  flanks,  run  at  first 
in  valleys  parallel  to  the  chain  itself,  but  in  opposite  directions, 
-  the  Euphrates  flowing  westward  from  its  source  near  Ararat  to 
Malatiyeh,  while  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  "  goes  eastward  to 
Assyria."^  The  rivers  thus  appear  as  if  never  about  to  meet; 
but  at  Malatiyeh  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  changed. 
Sweeping  suddenly  to  the  south-east,  this  stream  passes  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Tigris  below  Lake  Goljik,  and 
forces  a  way  through  the  mountains  towards  the  south,  pursuing 
a  tortuous  course,  but  still  seeming  as  if  it  intended  ultimately 
to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean.*  It  is 
not  till  about  Balis,  in  lat  36^,  that  this  intention  appears  to 
be  finally  relinquished,  and  the  convergence  of  the  two  streams 
begins.     The  Euphrates  at  first  flows  nearly  due  east,  but  soon 

^  Gen.  ii.  14,  marginal  rendering.  I   dentem  petit,  ni  Taunu  obstet,  in  nostra 

*  See  the  remark  of  Mela :— "  Occl-   j   maria  venturus.*'    (/>«  ^U.  Orb.  iii  8.) 
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takes  a  course  which  is,  with  few  and  unimportant  deflections, 
about  south-east,  as  far  as  Suk-es-Sheioukh,  after  which  it  runs 
a  little  north  of  east  to  Kurnah.  The  Tigris  from  Til  to  Mosul 
pursues  also  a  south-easterly  course,  and  draws  but  a  very  little 
nearer  to  the  Euphrates.  From  Mosul,  however,  to  Samarah, 
its  course  is  only  a  point  east  of  south ;  and  though,  after  that, 
for  some  miles  it  flows  off*  to  the  east,  yet  resuming,  a  little 
below  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  its  southerly  direction,  it  is 
brought  about  Baghdad  within  twenty  miles  of  the  sister  stream.  . 
From  this  point  there  is  again  a  divergence.  The  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  from  Hit  to  the  mounds  of  Mohammed  (long. 
44°),  had  been  E.S.E.,  becomes  much  more  southerly,  while  that 
of  the  Tigris — which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  a  while  due  south 
— becomes  once  more  only  slightly  south  of  east,'^  till  near  Serut, 
where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  has  increased  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  miles.  After  passing  respectively  Serut  and  El 
Khitr,  the  two  streams  converge  rapidly.  The  flow  of  the 
Euphrates  is  at  first  E.S.E.,  and  then  a  little  north  of  east  to 
Eumah,  while  that  of  the  Tigris  is  S.S.E.  to  the  same  point. 
The  lines  of  the  streams  in  this  last  portion  of  their  course, 
together  with  that  which  may  be  drawn  across  from  stream  to 
stream,  form  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  distances  being 
respectively  104,  110,  and  115  miles.®  So  rapid  is  the  final 
convergence  of  the  two  great  rivers. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  both  streams  of  the  first  order. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  former,  including  main  windings, 
is  1146  miles;  that  of  tlie  latter  is  1780  miles.'  Like  most  ^ 
rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  high  mountain  regions,  they 
are  strong  from  the  first,  and,  receiving  in  their  early  course  a 
vast  number  of  important  tributaries,  become  broad  and  deep 
streams  before  they  issue  upon  the  plains.  The  Euphrates  is 
navigable  from  Sume'isat  (the  ancient  Samosata),  1200  miles 


»  In  one  part  of  its  course,  viz.  from    j       "  From  El  Khitr  to  Serut  the  direct 
Kut-el-Amarah   at   the  mouth   of   the    I   distance    is   104   miles,   from   Serut  to 


Shat-el-Hie  to  Hussun  Khan's  fort,  50 
miles  lower  down  the  stream,  the 
direction  of  the  Tigris  is  even  north 
of  east. 


Kurnah   110,  and  from  Kurnah  to  £1 
Khitr  115. 

7  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3S  and  40. 
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above  its  embouchure ;  and  even  180  miles  higher  up,  is  a  river 
**  of  imposing  appearance,"  120  yards  wide  and  very  deep.®  The 
Tigris  is  often  250  yards  wide  at  Diarbekr,'  which  is  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  its  source,  and  is  navigable  in  the  flood 
time  from  the  bridge  of  Diarbekr  to  Mosul,*®  from  which  place 
it  is  descended  at  all  seasons  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  the 
sea.*  Its  average  width  below  Mosul  is  200  yards,  with  a  depth 
which  allows  the  ascent  of  light  steamers,  unless  when  there  is 
an  artificial  obstruction.^  Above  Mosul  the  width  rarely  exceeds 
150  yards,  and  the  depth  is  not  more  in  places  than  three  or 
four  feet.  The  Euphrates  is  250  yards  wide  at  Balbi,  and 
averages  350  yards  from  its  junction  with  the  Khabour  to  Hit; 
its  depth  is  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.^  Small 
steamers  have  descended  its  entire  course  from  Bir  to  the  sea. 
The  volume  of  the  Euphrates  in  places  is,  however,  somewhat 
,  less  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  swifter  and  in  its  latter 
course  a  deeper  stream.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  every  second  by  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad 
is  164,103  cubic  feet,  while  that  discharged  by  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit  is  72,804  feet.* 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  very  difierently  circumstanced 
with  respect  to  tributaries.  So  long  as  it  runs  among  the 
Armenian  mountains,  the  Euphrates  has  indeed  no  lack  of 
affluents ;  but  these,  except  the  Kara  Su,  or  northern  Euphrates, 
are  streams  of  no  great  volume,  being  chiefly  mountain-torrents 
which  collect  the  drainage  of  very  limited  basins.  After  it 
leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  upon  the  low  country  at 
Sumeisat,  the  affluents  almost  entirely  cease ;  one,  the  river  of 
Sajur,  is  received  from  the  right,  in  about  lat.  36°  40' ;  and  two 

"  Chesnejf  Euphrates  ExpeditionfTolA,    i   Lieutenant  Lynch,  ascended  the  Tigris 
p.  44.  I   nearly  to   Nimrud   in    1838;    but   was 

'  Ibid.  p.  15.     It  only  attains  this    i   stopped  by  an  artificial  bund  or  dam 


width,  however,  in  the  season  of  the 
floods.  Generally  it  is  at  Diarbekr 
about  100  or  120  yards  wide. 

'*  Loftus,  Chaldixa  and  SttsianOj  p.  3. 

*  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  32 ;  compare  Layard,  Nincreh 
and  its  Jierwtins^  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  92. 

*  Tho    *  Euphrates'    steamer,    under 


thrown  across  the  stream  near  that 
place.  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  The 
*  Nltocris '  in  1846  attempted  the  ascent, 
but  was  unable  to  proceed  far  above 
Tekrit,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  power. 
(^Mineteh  and  its  Hemains^  vol.  i.  ch.  v. 
p.  139.)  »  Chesney,  vol  i.  pp.  53-57. 
«  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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of  more  importance  flow  in  from  the  left — the  Belik  (ancient 
Bilichus),  which  joins  it  in  long.  39°  9';  and  the  Khabour 
(ancient  Habor  or  Chaboras),  which  effects  a  junction  in  long. 
40P  30',  lat,  35''  T.  The  Belik  and  Khabour  collect  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain  range 
above  Orfa,  Mardin,  and  Nisibin,  best  known  as  the  "Mons 
Masius "  of  Strabo.*  They  are  not,  however,  streams  of  equal 
importance.  The  Belik  has  a  course  which  is  nearly  straight, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  120  miles.  The  Khabour,  on  the 
contrary,  is  sufliciently  sinuous,  and  its  course  may  be  reckoned 
at  fully  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  rafts  from  the  junction 
of  its  two  main  branches  near  the  volcanic  cone  of  Koukab,' 
and  adds  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  Euphrates.  Below 
its  confluence  with  this  stream,  or  during  the  last  800  miles  of 
its  course,  the  Euphrates  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  soon  begins  to  give  off  its  waters  right  and 
left,  throwing  out  branches,  which  either  terminate  in  marshes, 
or  else  empty  tthemselves  into  the  Tigris.  After  a  while,  in- 
deed, it  receives  compensation,  by  means  of  the  Shat-el-Hie 
and  other  branch  streams,  which  bring:  back  to  it  from  the 
Tigris,  between  JIugheir  and  Kumah,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  borrowed  fluid.  The  Tigris,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely 
enriched  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  by  the  waters  of  - 
tribatary  streams.  It  is  formed  originally  of  three  main 
branches :  the  Diarbekr  stream,  or  true  Tigris,  the  Myafarekin  . 
River,  and  the  Bitlis  Chai,  or  Centrites  of  Xenophon,"  which  . 
carries  a  greater  body  than  either  of  the  other  two.®  From  its 
entry  on  the  low  country  near  Jezireh  to  the  termination  of 
its  course  at  Kumah,  it  is  continually  receiving  from  the  left 
a  series  of  most  important  additions.  The  chain  of  Zagros, 
which,  running  parallel  to  the  two  main  streams,  shuts  in  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  abounds  with  springs,  which 


»  Strmh.  xL  12,  §  4 ;  14,  §  2,  Sec  p.  49.  The  Bitlis  Chai  at  Til,  just  above 

•  iMjwd^  Sinet^h  and  Bab\4lun^c\i.x\.  the  point  of  confluence,  was  found  by 

jv  522.     Compare  ch-  xi.  pp.  269,  270.  Mr.  Layard  to  be  "  about  equal  in  siae" 

J  Xenophon,  AiMbatis^  iv.  3.  §  I.  to  the  united  Myafarekin  and  Diarbekr 

<  Lajard,  Svaetdi  and  Biihylon^  ch.  iiL  rivers. 
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are  well  supplied  daring  the  whole  summer  from  its  sdows,*  and 
these  when  collected  form  rivers  of  large  size  and  most  refresh- 
ing coolness.  The  principal  are,  the  eastern  Ehabonr,  which 
joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  37^  12' ;  the  Upper  Zab,  which  falls  in 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimrud ;  the  Lower  Zab,  which  joins  some  way 
below  Kileh  Sherghat ;  the  Adhem,  which  unites  its  waters  half 
way  between  Samarah  and  Baghdad ;  and  the  Diyaleh  (ancient 
Gyndes),  which  is  received  between  Baghdad  and  the  raius  of 
Ctesiphon. 

By  the  influx  of  these  streams  the  Tigris  continues  to  grow  in 
depth  and  strength  as  it  nears  the  sea,  and  becomes  at  last  (as 
we  have  seen)  a  greater  river  than  the  Euphrates,  which  shrinks 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  and  is  reduced  to  a  volume 
very  inferior  to  that  which  it  once  boasted.  The  Euphrates  at 
its  junction  with  the  Khabour,  700  miles  above  Kumah,  is  400 
yards  wide  and  18  feet  deep  ;  at  Irzah  or  Werdi,  75  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  350  yards  wide  and  of  the  same  depth ;  at  Hadiseh, 
140  miles  below  Werdi,  it  is  300  yards  wide,  |md  still  of  the 
same  depth;  at  Hit^  50  miles  below  Hadiseh,  its  width  has 
increased  to  350  yards,  but  its  depth  has  diminished  to  16  feet ; 
at  Felujiah,  75  miles  from  Hit,  the  depth  is  20  feet,  but  the 
width  has  diminished  to  250  yards.  From  this  point  the  con- 
traction is  very  rapid  and  striking.  The  Saklawiyeh  canal  is 
given  out  upon  the  left,  and  some  way  further  down  the  Hin- 
diyeh  branches  oflf  upon  the  right,  each  carrying,  when  the 
Euphrates  is  full,  a  large  body  of  water.  The  consequence  is 
that  at  Hillah,  90  miles  below  Felujiah,  the  stream  is  no  more 
than  200  yards  wide  and  15  feet  deep ;  at  Diwaniyeh,  65  miles 
further  down,  it  is  only  160  yards  wide;  and  at  Lamlun,  20 
miles  below  Diwaniyeh,  it  is  reduced  to  120  yards  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  no  more  than  12  feet !  Soon  after,  however,  it  begins 
to  recover  itself.  The  water,  which  left  it  by  the  Hindiyeh, 
returns  to  it  upon  the  one  side,  while  the  Shat-el-Hie  and 
numerous  other  branch  streams  from  the  Tigris  flow  in  upon 
the  other ;  but  stiU  the  Euphrates  never  recovers  itself  entirely, 


'  LoftuB,  Chaldcea  and  Swiana,  p.  308 ;  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society^  yoL  ix.  p.  95. 
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nor  even  approaches  in  its  later  coarse  to  the  standard  of  its 
earlier  greatness.  The  channel  from  Kornah  to  £1  Khitr  was 
found  by  Colonel  Chesney  to  have  an  average  width  of  only 
200  yards,  and  a  depth  of  about  18  or  19  feet/^  which  implies  a 
body  of  water  far  inferior  to  that  carried  between  the  junction 
with  the  Ehabour  and  Hit  More  recently,  the  decline  of  the 
stream  in  its  later  course  has  been  found  to  be  even  greater. 
X^lect  of  the  banks  has  allowed  the  river  to  spread  itself  more 
and  more  widely  over  the  land ;  and  it  is  said  that,  except  in 
the  flood  time,  very  little  of  the  Euphrates  water  reaches  the 
sea.*  Nor  is  this  an  unprecedented  or  very  unusual  state  of 
things.  From  the  circumstance  (probably)  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposits  of  streams  flowing  from  the  east  as  well 
as  from  the  north,  the  lower  j\Iesopotamian  plain  slopes  not  only 
to  the  south,  but  to  the  west.*  The  Euphrates,  which  has  low 
banks,  is  hence  at  all  times  inclined  to  leave  its  bed,  and  to  flow 
off  to  the  right,'  where  large  tracts  are  below  its  ordinary  level. 
Over  these  it  spreads  itself,  formiog  the  well-known  "  ChaldaBan 
marshes,"^  which  absorb  the  chief  portion  of  the  water  that 
flows  into  them,  and  in  which  the  "great  river"  seems  at 
various  times  to  have  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost  itself.*  No 
sach  misfortune  can  befall  the  Tigris,  which  runs  in  a  deep  bed, 
and  seldom  varies  its  channel,  offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
sister  stream.' 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  fact  of  their  having  each 
a  flood  season.  Herodotus  is  scarcely  correct  when  he  says, 
that  in  Babylom'a  ^  the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  overflow  the 

**  EuphraUt  Expedition,  toI.  i.  pp.  59,  ;   the  Euphrates  in  its  lower  course,  and 

€0.  the  stream  cuts  deeper  into  the  alluvium, 

'  lAjard,   Xingreh  and  Babylon^   ch.  ,   on   the  principle  of  water  finding  its 

-r^i,  pt.  475 ;  Loftus,  Chali<ta  and  Susiana,  own  leveL 

pt  45.  '  Loftus,  p.  44. 

'  Heeren's  statement,  which  is  directly  ^  Arrian,  Exped,  Alex.  viL  21,  22; 

the    rerene  of   this    {Asiatic   Saticns,  Strab.  xri.  1,  §$   11,    12.     The   'Macns 

▼oL  u.  pi  131,  £.  T.X  ifl  ftt   once  ialse  Chaldaici'*  of  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  \\.  27) 

and  self-contradictory.   The  "  deep  bed'*  refer  rather  to  the  marshes  on  the  Lower 

mad    *'''  bold  shores "   of  the  Tigris  are  Tigris.    (See  the  next  page.) 

the  ooDsequenoe  of  the  hijher  level  of  ,        ^  Arrian,   Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7;  Plin. 

the  plain  in  its  vicinity.   The  fall  of  the  i    Hist.  N'H.  L  s.  c. 

Tli^zis  iM  mxMch  greater  than  that  of  I       *  Arrian,  vlL  21. 
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corn-lands  of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the 
help  of  engines."^  Both  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rise 
many  feet  each  spring,  and  overflow  their  banks  in  various 
places.  The  rise  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountain  regions  from  which  the  two  rivers  and  their  aflluents 
spring.  As  the  Tigris  drains  the  southern,  and  the  Euphrates 
the  northern  side  of  the  same  mountain  range,  the  flood  of  the 
former  stream  is  earlier  and  briefer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Tigris  commonly  begins  to  rise  early  in  March,  and  reaches 
its  greatest  height  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declines,  and  returns  to  its  natural  level  by 
the  middle  of  June.  The  Euphrates  first  swells  about  tlie 
middle  of  March,  and  is  not  in  full  flood  till  quite  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  it  then  continues  high  for  above 
a  month,  and  does  not  sink  much  till  the  middle  of  July,  after 
which  it  gradually  falls  till  September.  The  country  inundated 
by  the  Tigris  is  chiefly  that  on  its  lower  course,  between  the 
32nd  and  31st  parallels,  the  territory  of  the  Beni  Lam  Arabs. 
The  territory  which  the  Euphrates  floods  is  far  more  extensive. 
As  high  up  as  its  junction  with  the  Khabour,  that  stream  is 
described  as,  in  the  month  of  April,  "  spreading  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  like  a  sea."  ®  From  Hit  downwards  it  inun- 
dates both  its  banks,  more  especially  the  country  above  Baghdad 
(to  which  it  is  carried  by  the  Saklawiyeh  canal),  the  tract  west 
of  the  Birs  Nimrud  and  extending  thence  by  way  of  Nedjif  to 
Samava,  and  the  territory  of  the  Afiej  Arabs,  between  the  rivers, 
above  and  below  the  32nd  parallel.  Its  flood  is,  however,  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  banks,  and  the  general 
inclination  of  the  plain,  whereof  mention  was  made  above.'  If 
care  is  taken,  the  inundation  may  be  pretty  equally  distri- 
buted on  either  side  of  the  stream ;  but  if  the  river  banlcs  are 
neglected,  it  is  sure  to  flow  mainly  to  the  west,  rendering  the 
whole  country  on  that  side  the  river  a  swamp,  and  leaving  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  almost  without  water.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  traced  historically  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to 


7  Herod.  L  193.  ^  Layaid,  Nineveh  and  Babyhn,  p.  297.  *  See  page  11. 
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the  present  day,  and  has  probably  prevailed  more  or  less  since 
the  time  when  Chaldsea  received  its  first  inhabitants. 

The  floods  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  combine  with  the 
ordinary  action  of  their  streams  upon  their  banks  to  produce  a 
constant  variation  in  their  courses,  which  in  a  long  period  of 
time  might  amount  to  something  very  considerable.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  alluvial 
plain,  that  it  may  not  at  some  former  period  have  been  the  bed 
of  one  or  the  other  river.  Still  it  would  seem  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  law  of  compensation  prevails,  with  the  result  that  the , 
general  position  of  the  streams  in  the  valley  is  not  very  different 
now  from  what  it  was  4000  years  ago.  Certainly  between  the 
present  condition  of  things  and  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
or  even  of  Herodotus,  no  great  difference  can  be  pointed  out, 
except  in  the  region  immediately  adjoining  on  the  gulf,  where 
the  alluvium  has  grown,  and  the  streams,  which  were  formerly 
separate,  have  united  their  waters.  The  Euphrates  still  flows 
by  Hit  (Is)  and  through  Babylon ; '®  the  Tigris  passes  near 
Opis,^  and  at  Baghdad  runs  at  the  foot  of  an  embankment  made 
to  confine  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar.*  The  changes  traceable  are 
less  in  the  main  courses  than  in  the  branch  streams,  which  per- 
petually vary,  being  sometimes  left  dry  within  a  few  years  of 
the  time  that  they  have  been  navigable  channels.' 

The  most  important  variations  of  this  kind  are  on  the  side  of 
Arabia.  Here  the  desert  is  always  ready  to  encroach ;  and  the 
h'mits  of  Chaldsea  itself  depend  upon  the  distance  from  the  main 
river,  to  which  some  branch  stream  conveys  the  Euphrates 
water.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  country,  a  wide  and 
deep  channel,  branching  off  near  Hit,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  alluvium,  has  skirted  the  Arabian  rock  and  gravel 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  has  entered  the 


*•  Herod.  L  179,  180.  .   the    Cuneiform   Inscriptions    of    Assyria 

*  Ibid.  i.  189;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  §  25.        and  Babylonia,  p.  77,  note. 
The  site  of  Opi«  is  probably  marked  bj  '  Loftus,  Chalda-a  and  SuHana,  p.  112 


the  rains  at  A'hoftji,  (See  the  remarks 
of  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 
JferodotuSj  voL  L  p.  326,  note  *.) 

'  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,    Commintary  on 


Some  rather  considerable  changes  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tigris  are  thought  to  be  trace- 
able a  little  below  Samarah.  (See  Jovamal 
of  Geographical  ISociety^  toL  ix.  p.  472.) 
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Persian  Gulf  by  a  mouth  of  its  own.*  In  this  way  the  extent 
of  Chaldaea  has  been  at  times  largely  increased,  a  vast  tract 
being  rendered  cultivable,  which  is  otherwise  either  swamp  or 
desert. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  two 
great  Mesopotamian  rivers.  These  form,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  only  marked  and  striking  characteristics  of  the 
country,  which,  except  for  them,  and  for  one  further  feature, 
which  now  requires  notice,  would  be  absolutely  unvaried  and 
uniform.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  50  miles  south 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  25  or  30  miles  from  the  river,  is  a 
fresh-water  lake  of  very  considerable  dimensions — the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif,  the  "  Assyrium  stagnum  "  of  Justin.*  This  is  a  natural 
basin,  40  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  sandstone  cliffs,  varying  from  20  to  200  feet  in 
height,  and  shut  in  on  the  fourth  side — the  north-efiwt — by 
a  rocky  ridge,  which  intervenes  between  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  this  inland  sea.  The  cliffs  are  water-worn,  pre- 
senting distinct  indications  of  more  than  one  level  at  which  the 
water  has  rested  in  former  times.^  At  the  season  of  the  inunda- 
tion this  Jake  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  extensive 
floods  and  marshes,  which  extend  continuously  from  the  country 
west  of  the  Birs  Nimrud  to  Samava.  But  at  other  times  the 
distinction  between  the  Bahr  and  the  marshes  is  very  evident, 
the  former  remaining  when  the  latter  disappear  altogether,  and 
not  diminishing  very  greatly  in  size  even  in  the  driest  season. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  fresh  and  sweet,  so  long  as  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Euphrates ;  when  the  communication  is  cut  off  it 
becomes  very  unpalatable,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity 
are  no  longer  able  to  drink  it.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the 
connexion  of  the  lake  with  rocks  of  the  gypsiferous  series.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  natural  divisions  of  Chaldaea  proper 
are  those  made  by  the  river-courses.     The  principal  tract  must 


*  Shapur  Dholactuf,  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  either  cut  or  re- 
opened this  canal.  He  is  said  to  have 
intended  it  as  a  defence  against  the 
Arabs.      In   Arabian   geography   it   is 


known  as  Khandak  Sabur^  or  "  Shapur's 
ditch."  The  present  name  is  Kerrck 
Saidch, 

*  Justin,  xviii.  3,  §  2. 

•  Loftus,  p.  50.  1  Ibid.,  1.  8.  c. 
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always  have  been  that  which  intervenes  between  the  two 
8tream&  This  was  anciently  a  district  some  300  miles  in  length, 
varying  from  20  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  averaging 
50  miles,  which  must  thus  have  contained  an  area  of  about 
15,000  square  miles.  The  tract  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia  was  at  all  times  smaller  than  this,  and  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Chaldaea  must  have  fallen  short  of  10,000 
square  miles. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  natural  division  of  Chaldsea 
here  indicated  was  ever  employed  in  ancient  times  for  political 
purposes.  The  division  which  appears  to  have  been  so  employed 
was  one  into  northern  and  southern  Chaldsea,  the  first  extending 
from  Hit  to  a  little  below  Babvlon,  the  second  from  Niffer  to 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  each  of  these  districts  we 
have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy,  or  special  pre-eminence  of  four  cities, 
such  as  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  words — '*  The  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar."*  The  southern  tetrarchy  is  composed 
of  the  four  cities,  Ur  or  Hur,  Huruk,  Nipur,  and  Larsa  or 
Larancha,  which  are  probably  identified  with  the  Scriptural 
"  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  Erech,  Calneh,  and  Ellasar.'  The  northern 
consists  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  and  Sippara,  of 
which  all  except  Borsippa  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.^°  Besides 
these  cities  the  country  contained  many  others,  as  Chilmad, 
Dur-Kurri-galzu,  Ihi  or  Ahava,  Eubesi,  Duran,  Tel-Humba,  &c. 
It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  locate  with  accuracy  all  these 
places.  We  may,  however,  in  the  more  important  instances,  fix 
either  certainly,  or  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  their 
position.    I  r 

Hut  or  Ur,  the  most  important  of  the  early  capitals,  was 


*  Gen.  z.  10.  The  sacred  historian  per- 
haps further  represents  the  Assyrians 
as  adopting  the  Babylonian  number  on 
their  onigration  to  the  more  northern 
regions : — "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the 
city  Behoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen." 
(Gen.z.  11,  12.) 

'  In  three  out  x>f  these  four  cases,  the 
similarity  of  the  name  forms  a  sufficient 


ground  for  the  identification.  In  the 
fourth  case  the  chief  ground  of  identifi- 
cation is  a  statement  in  the  Talmud 
that  Nopher  was  the  site  of  the  Calneh 
of  Nimrod. 

^^  Sippara  is  the  Scriptural  Sephar- 
vaim.  The  Hebrew  term  has  a  dual 
ending,  because  there  were  two  Sipparas, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
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situated  on  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  probably  the  chief  commercial  emporium  in 
the  early  times ;  as  in  the  bilingual  yocabularies  its  ships  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  those  of  Ethiopia.^  The  name  is 
found  to  have  attached  to  the  extensive  ruins  (now  about  six 
miles  from  the  river,  on  its  right  bank,  and  nearly  opposite  its 
junction  with  the  Shat-el-Hie)  whicli  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Mugheir,  or  "the  bitumened."^  Here,  on  a  dead  flat,  broken 
only  by  a  few  sand-hills,  are  traces  of  a  considerable  town,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  series  of  low  mounds,  disposed  in  an  oval 
shape,  the  largest  diameter  of  which  runs  from  north  to  south, 
and  measures  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  chief 
building  is  a  temple,  hereafter  to  be  more  particularly  described, 
which  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, its  greatest  height  above  the  plain  being  about  seventy 
feet.'  It  is  built  in  a  very  rude  fashion,  of  large  bricks,  cemented 
with  bitumen,  whence  the  name  by  which  the  Arabs  designate 
the  ruins. 

About  thirty  miles  from  Hur,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is  distant 
eight  or  nine  miles,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  called  in  the  inscrip- 
tions Larrak,  or  Larsa,  in  which  some  of  the  best  Orientalists 
have  recognised  at  once  the  Biblical  Ellasar,^  the  Laranchse  of 
Berosus,*  and  the  Larissa  of  Apollodorus,  where  the  king  held 
his  court  who  sent  Memnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy.*  The  identi- 
fication is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have  here  the 
remains  of  a  second  Chaldsean  capital,  dating  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  The  ruins,  which  bear  now  the  name  of  Sen- 
kereh  or  Sinkara,  consist  of  a  low  circular  platform,  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  rising  gradually  from  the 
level  of  the  plain  to  a  central  mound,  the  highest  point  of  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  the  plain  itself,  and  is 


*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society^  vol.  xxvil. 
p.  185. 

*  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  260.  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson    prefers    the    derivation   of 


t» 


Uin-^ir^  **  the  mother  of  bitumen.' 
3  Loftus,  Chaldma  and  jSuiunia,  p.  128. 

*  Gon.  xiv.  1. 

*  Beros.  ap.   Synccll.,    Chronographia, 
p.  39. 

^  Apollod.  BibUotheca,  U.  4,  §  4. 
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distinctly  visible  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles."  The  material 
used  consists  of  the  ordinary  sun-dried  and  baked  bricks ;  and 
the  basement  platforms  bear  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  kiiig 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  original  founder  of  ike  chief 
buildings  at  Ur  or  Mugheir. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Larsa,  in  a  direction  s  Kftle  north  of  west, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  are  niins  considerably  more 
extensive  than  those  of  either  Ur  or  Larsa,  to  which  the  natives 
apply  the  name  of  Warka,  which  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
tlie  original  appellation.  The  Erech,  or  Orech,'  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  appears  as  Hurnk  in  the  cuneiform  geographical  lists, 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Orchoe;'  and  this  appella- 
tion, probably  continuing  in  use  to  the  time  of  the  Arab 
conquest^  was  then  corrupted  into  Urka  or  Warka,  in  which 
shape  the  name  given  by  Nimrod  still  attaches  to  the  second  of 
his  cities.  The  ruins  stand  in  lat  31°  19',  long.  45°  40',  about 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  on  its  left  or 
east  bank.  They  form  an  irregular  circle,  nearly  six  miles  in 
circumference,  which  is  defined  by  the  traces  of  an  earthen 
rampart,  in  some  places  forty  feet  high.  A  vast  mass  of  undu- 
lating mounds,  intersected  by  innumerable  channels  and  ravines, 
extends  almost  entirely  across  the  circular  space,  in  a  direction, 
which  is  nearly  north  and  south,  abutting  at  either  end  upon  the 
rampart  East  and  west  of  this  mass  is  a  comparatively  open 
space,  where  the  mounds  are  scattered  and  infrequent;  while 
outside  tlie  rampart  are  not  only  a  number  of  detached  hillocks 
marking  the  site  of  ancient  buildings,  but  in  one  direction — 
towards  the  east — the  city  may  be  traced  continuously  by  means 
of  ruined  edifices,  mounds,  and  pottery,  fully  three  miles  beyond 
the  rampart  into  the  desert.  The  greatest  height  of  the  ruins 
is  about  100  feet ;  their  construction  is  very  rude  and  primitive, 
the  date  of  some  buildings  being  evidently  as  early  as  that  of 
the  most  ancient  structures  of  either  Mugheir  or  Senkereh.'^ 

Sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  these  ruins,  still  on* tlie  left 


*  Loftns,  p.  244. 

*  The  LXX   translators  express  the 
Hebrew  '^'^^  by  'Op^x- 


»  Strab.  xtI.  1,  §  6 ;  Ptol.  r.  20, 
p.  137.  See  also  Pliny,  JJist.  A'at. 
vi.  27.  '•  Loftus,  pp.  162-170. 
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jagtem  bank  bi  the  Euphrates,  but  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
es  from  its    present  course,  are  the  remaina  of  another 


Saiik  »r  gurJt. 

Ruins  of  Warka  (Ercch). 


I 


■,  the  only  Chaldtean  rains  which  can  dispute,  with  those 
ady    described,  the   pnlm  of  antiquity.      They  consist  of 
amber  of  separate  and  distinct  heaps,  which  seem  to  bo 
o  2 
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the  remains  of  different  buildings,  and  are  divide^  into  two 
nearly  equal  groups  by  a  deep  ravine  or  channel  120  feet 
wide,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  which  once  ran 
through  the  town.^  Conspicuous  among  the  other  hillocks  is 
a  conical  heap,  occupying  a  central  position  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river-bed,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  seventy 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain.*  Further  on  in  this 
direction  is  a  low  continuous  mound,  which  seems  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  city.  The  ruins  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  scarcely  so  large  as  those  at  either  Sen- 
kereh  or  Warka.  The  name  which  now  attaches  to  them  is 
Niffer ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  inscriptions  at  the  place,  that 
the  ancient  Semitic  appellation  was  but  slightly  different.*  This 
name,  as  read  on  the  bilingual  tablets,  was  Nipur ;  and  as  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  this  word  which  appears  in  the 
Talmud  as  Nopher,*  we  are  perhaps  entitled,  on  the  authority 
of  that  treasure-house  of  Hebrew  traditions,  to  identify  these 
ruins  witli  the  Calneh  of  Moses,*^  and  the  Calno  of  Isaiah.® 

About  sixty-five  miles  from  Niffer,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  a  direction  only  slightly  north  of  west,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Borsippa.  These  consist  of  little 
more  than  the  ruins  of  a  single  building — ^the  great  temple 
of  Merodack — which  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
They  have  been  sometimes  regarded  as  really  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  Babylon ;  "^  but  this  view  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  cimeiform  records,  which  distinctly  assign  to  the  ruins  in 
question  the  name  of  Borsip  or  Borsippa,  a  place  known  with 

^  Layard,   Nineveh  and  Babylon^  ch.  !  which     he    joins    with     Bdpcira    and 

xxiv.  p.  551.    Boats  smeared  with  bitu-  I  Aiyova,  precisely  as  in  the  inscriptions 

men,  and  similar  to  those  still  in  use  '  are  joined  Borsip,  Nipur,  and  Cutha  or 

in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  be  |  Tiggaba.     Nipur  is  given  in  the  bilin- 

occasionally  found,  beneath  the  soil,  in  |  gual  tablets  as  the  Semitic  translation 

this  ravine.  of  the  Scythic  Biiu. 

3  Loftus,  p.  101.  ^  See  above,  page  15,  note  •. 

•  In   the  early  Scythic    or    Cushitc  I  *  Gen.  x.  10.                 *  Isaiah  x.  9. 

Babylonian    the    name  of  the  city   is  '  *  Kich,    Second  Memoir  on  Babylon, 

represented  by  the  same  characters  as  '  p.  32 ;  Hceren,  Asiatic  Aaiions,  vol.  ii. 

are  used  for  the  god  Belus,  though  of  p.  172;  Ker  Porter,   Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 

course  with  a  different  determinative ;  j  379.     See   also  Oppert's   map,  entitled 

and  it  thus  seems  highly  probable  that  j  "  Babylon  Antiqua,*'  in  his  Exp^ition 

we  have  the  vernacular  pronunciation  j  scierdijique  en  Jiesopotamie,  Paris,  Gide, 

of  the  name  in  the  Bikfin  of  Ptolemy,  1858. 
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certainty  to  have  been  distinct  from,  though  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  the  capital.*  A  remnant  of  the  ancient  name  appears 
to  be  contained  in  the  modern  appellation,  Birs-Nimmd  or 
Birs-i-Nimrud,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  from 
the  existing  language  of  the  country.^ 

Fifteen  miles  from  hence,  to  the  north-east,  chiefly  but  not 
entirely  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the 
remains  of  "  Babylon  the  Great,"  which  have  been  so  frequently 
described  by  travellers,  that  little  need  be  said  of  them  in  this 
place.  The  chief  ruins  cover  a  space  about  three  miles  long, 
and  from  one  to  two  broad,  and  consist  mainly  of  three  great 
masses :  the  first  a  square  mound,  called  "  Babil "  by  the  Arabs, 
lying  tow  ards  the  north  at  some  distance  from  the  other  remains ; 
the  second  or  central  mound,  a  pile  called  the  "  Kasr "  or 
Palace ;  and  the  third,  a  great  irregular  heap  lying  towards  the 
south,  known  as  the  ''  mound  of  Amram,"  from  a  tomb  which 
crowns  its  summit  The  "Kasr"  and  "Amram"  mounds  are 
enclosed  within  two  lines  of  rampart,  lying  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  forming,  with  the  river,  a  sort  of  triangle,  within 
which  all  the  principal  ruins  are  comprised,  except  the  mound 
called  **  BabiL"  Beyond  the  rampart,  towards  the  north,  south, 
and  east,  and  also  across  the  river  to  the  west,  are  various  smaller 
detached  ruins,  while  the  whole  ground,  in  every  direction,  is 
covered  with  fragments  of  brick  and  with  nitre,  the  sure  marks 
of  former  habitations. 

The  other  cities  of  ancient  Chaldaea  which  may  be  located 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  are  Cutha,  now  Ibrahim,  fifteen 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Hymar ;  Sippara  or  8epharvaim, 
which  was  at  Sura,  near  Mosaib  on  the  Euphrates,  about  twenty 
miles  above  Babylon  by  the  direct  route ;  and  Dur-Kurri-galzu, 
now  Akkerkuf,  on  the  Saklawiyeh  canal,  six  miles  from  Baghdad, 
and  thirty  from  llosaib,  in  a  direction  a  L'ttle  west  of  north. 
Ihi,  or  Ahava,  is  probably  Hit,  ninety  miles  above  Mosaib,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  Chilmad  may  be  Kalwadha,  near 
Baghdad ;  and  Bubesi  is  perhaps  Zerghul,  near  the  left  bank  of 

Fr.  14;  Strab.  xri  1,  §  7;  Justin,  xiL  13;  Steph.  Bjz. ad  roc 
*  Ridi,  Fint  Memoir,  p.  S4,  note. 
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the  Sliat-eUHte,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Enphrates. 
Chaldeean  cities  appear  likewise  to  have  existed  at  Hymar,  ten 
miles  from  Babylon  towards  the  east;  at  Sherifeh  and  Im 
Khithr,  south  and  south-east  of  Eymar;  at  Zibbliyeh,'"  on  the 
line  of  the  Nil  canal,  fifteen  miles  uorth-west  of  NiSer ;  at 
Delayhtm  and  Bismiya,  in  the  Affej  marshes,  beyond  Nifler,  to 


the  south-east;  at  Pliara  and  Jidr,  in  the  same  region,  to  the 
Bouth-west  and  south-east  of  Bismiya;  at  Hammam,"  sixteen 
tuiles  Bonth-eost  of  Phara,  between  the  Aflej  and  the  Shatra 
marshes ;  at  Tel-Ede,  six  miles  from  Hammam,  to  the  south- 
south-west  ;  at  Tel-Medineh  and  Tel-Sifr,  in  the  Shatra  marshes, 


-"  Lajard.    A'limcA  and   Babylon,    p. 
569.     Mr.  Vaftm  taggesia  tbat  tbc  rv- 

and  Susitnii.  p.  85.)  Sir  II,  RawllaMD 
K^rds  thfl  dislin);  butldlnf  9  it  Akker- 
kuraud  Ummmam  u  tiaa  of  On  FsrtliiaQ 


■ge,  though  DTciipjing  tbr  lita  of  nrlipr 
QialdiPBD  cilJFi. 

■'  HimniBni  is  Ihought  to  be  the 
Gulab*  of  the  Cuneifotm  luKripliooa 
(Loftui,  p.  1 13}  ;  but  thii  idantificmtioa 
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to  the  sooth-east  of  Tel-Ede  and  the  north-east  of  Senkereh ; 
at  Yoklia,  east  of  Hammam,  aod  Nnlfdyji,  north  of  Warka ;  at 


E^ethami,  near  Kifier ;  at  Iskhuriyeh,  north  of  Zibbliyeh,  neat 
the  TigHs;  at  Tel  Eheir  and  Tel  Dhalab,  in  the  upper  part  of 
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the  alluvium,  to  the  north  of  Akkerkuf ;  at  Duair,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hilleh  and  south-east  of  the 
Bii-8  Nimrud ;  at  Jeb  Mehari,  south  of  the  Bahr-i-Nedjif ;  at 
Mai  Battush,  near  Swaje;  at  Tel-el-Lahm,  nine  or  ten  miles 
south  of  Suk-es-Sheioukh,  and  at  Abu  Shahrein,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  on  the  very  border  of  the  Arabian  desert.* 
Further  investigation  will  probably  add  largely  to  this  catalogue, 
for  many  parts  of  Babylonia  are  still  to  some  extent  unexplored. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  tract  between  the  Shat-el-Hie  and 
the  lower  Tigris,*  a  district  which,  according  to  the  geographers, 
abounds  with  ruins.  No  doubt  the  most  extensive  and  most 
striking  of  the  old  cities  have  been  visited ;  for  of  these  Euro- 
peans are  sure  to  hear  through  the  reports  of  natives.  But  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  a  number  of  the  most  interesting 
sites  remain  unexplored,  and  even  unvisited ;  for  these  are  not 
always  either  very  extensive  or  very  conspicuous.  The  process 
of  gradual  disintegration  is  continually  lowering  the  height  of 
the  Chaldspan  ruins ;  and  depressed  mounds  are  commonly  the 
sign  of  an  ancient  and  long-deserted  city.'  Such  remains  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  early  people,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  from  ruins  where  various  populations  have 
raised  their  fabrics  in  succession  upon  the  same  spot. 

The  cities  here  enumerated  may  not  perhaps,  in  all  cases, 
have  existed  in  the  Chaldsean  period.  The  evidence  hitherto 
obtained  connects  distinctly  with  that  period  only  the  following 
— Babylon,  Ur  or  Hur,  Larrak  or  Larsa,  Erech  or  Huruk, 
Calneh  or  Nopher,  Sippara,  Dur-Kurri-galzu,  Chilmad,  and  the 
places  now  called  Abu  Shahrein  and  Tel  Sifr.*  These  sites,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  territory  from 
the  extreme  south  almost  to  the  extreme  north,  and  show  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  to  have  been  that  above  assigned  to  it.* 
They  are  connected  together  by  a  similarity  in  building  arrange- 


1  See  Fraser's  Mesopotamia  and  As- 
ayria,  pp.  150-155 ;  Ainsworth's  Jfe- 
searches  in  Mc^potamuu  p.  127  and 
p.  177;  Ross  and  Lynch,  in  Jiturnat  of 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  443  ct 
seq.;  Loftus*  Chilckea  and  Susitma,  pas- 


Yol.  xxvL  pp.  133-144. 

'  This  district  has  been  yisited  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  but  its  marshy  character 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  explore  at  all 
completely. 

'  Loftus,  Chaldosa  and  Sttsianay  p.  251. 


sim;  Wind  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,    i        *  Ibid.  p.  435,  •  See  page  3. 
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ments  and  materials,  in  language,  in  form  and  type  of  writing, 
and  sometimes  in  actual  names  of  monarehs.  The  most  ancient, 
apparently,  are  those  towards  the  south,  at  Warka,  Senkereh, 
Mugheir,  and  Niffer ;  and  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
which  then  probably  reached  inland  as  far  as  Suk-es-Sheioukh, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  place  the  primitive  seat  of  Chaldaean 
power.  The  capital  of  the  whole  region  was  at  first  Ur  or  Hur, 
but  afterwards  became  Nipur,  and  finally  Babel  or  Babylon. 

The  geography  of  Chaldaea  is  scarcely  complete  without  a 
glance  at  the  countries  which  adjoin  upon  it.  On  the  west, 
approaching  generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
present  course  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  Arabian  desert,  consisting 
in  this  place  of  tertiary  sands  and  gravels,  having  a  general 
elevation  of  a  few  feet  above  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and 
occasionally  rising  into  ridges  of  no  great  height,  whose  direction 
is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  great  stream.  Such  are  the 
Hazem  and  the  Qassaim,  in  the  country  between  the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  low  pebbly  ridges  which  skirt  the 
valley  from  the  Bahr  to  below  Suk-es-Sheioukh.  Further  west 
the  desert  becomes  more  stony,  its  surface  being  strewn  with 
numerous  blocks  of  black  granite,  from  which  it  derives  its 
appellation  of  Hejerra.*  No  permanent  streams  water  this 
region ;  occasional  '*  wadys "  or  torrent-courses,  only  full  after 
heavy  rains,  are  found ;  but  the  scattered  inhabitants  depend  for 
water  chiefly  on  their  wells,  which  are  deep  and  numerous,  but 
yield  only  a  scanty  supply  of  a  brackish  and  unpalatable  fluid. 
No  settled  population  can  at  any  time  have  found  subsistence 
in  this  region,  which  produces  only  a  few  dates,  and  in  places  a 
poor  and  unsucculent  herbage.  Sandstorms  are  frequent,  and 
at  times  the  baleful  simoom  sweeps  across  the  entire  tract, 
destroying  with  its  pestilential  breath  both  men  and  animals.' 

Towards  the  north  Chaldaea  adjoined  upon  Assyria.  From 
the  foot  of  that  moderately  lofty  range  already  described,®  whicli 
the  Greeks  called  Masius,  and  the  modem  Turks  know  as  Jebel 
Tur  and  Karajah  Uagh,  extends,  for  above  300  miles,  a  plain  of 

•  See  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic   I       '  See  the  elder  Niebuhr's  Description 
Society,  rol.  xv.  p.  404.  |   de  I'Arabie,  pp.  7,  8.  'See  p.  9. 
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low  elevation,  slightly  undulating  in  places,  and  crossed  about 
its  centre  by  an  important  limestone  ridge,  known  as  the  Sinjar 
hills,  which  have  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  beginning 
about  Mosul,  and  terminating  a  little  below  Bakkah.  This 
tract  differs  from  the  Clialdaean  lowland,  by  being  at  once  le^ 
flat  and  more  elevated.  Geologically  it  is  of  secondary  formar 
tion,  while  Chaldsea  proper  is  tertiary  or  post-tertiary.  It  is 
fairly  watered  towards  the  north,  but  below  the  Sinjar  is  only 
very  scantily  supplied.  In  modem  times  it  is  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  a  desert,  bufc  anciently  it  was  well  inhabited,  means 
having  apparently  been  found  to  bring  the  whole  into  cultiva- 
tion. As  a  complete  account  of  this  entire  region  must  be  given 
in  another  part  of  the  present  volume,  this  outline  (it  is  thought) 
may  suflSce  for  our  present  purpose. 

Eastward  of  Chaldaea,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tigris,  which 
in  its  lower  course  is  a  stream  of  more  body  than  the  Euphrates, 
was  the  coimtry  known  to  the  Jews  as  Elam,'  to  the  early 
Greeks  as  Cissia,*  and  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Susis  or  Susiana.* 
This  territory  comprised  a  portion  of  the  mountain  country 
which  separates  Mesopotamia  from  Persia ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  broad  and  rich  flats  intervening  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Tigris,  along  the  courses  of  the  Eerkhah, 
Kuran,  and  Jerahi  rivers.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  tract,  re- 
sembling Chaldaea  in  its  general  character,  with  the  exception 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  lent  it  freshness,  giving  it 
cooler  streams,  more  frequent  rains,  and  pleasanter  breezes. 
Capable  of  maintaining  with  ease  a  dense  population,  it  was 
likely,  in  the  early  times,  to  be  a  powerful  rival  to  the 
Mesopotamian  kingdom,  over  which  we  shall  find  that  in  fact 
it  sometimes  exorcised  supremacy. 

On  the  south  Chaldeea  had  no  neighbour.  Here  a  spacious 
sea,  with  few  shoals,  land-locked,  and  therefore  protected  from 
the  violent  storms  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  invited  to  commerce, 
offering  a  ready  coramimication  with  India  and  Ceylon,  as  well 
as  with  Arabia  Felix,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt.     It  is  perhaps  to 

•  Dan.  viii.  2.  »  iEschylug,  Pence,  123 ;  Herodotus,  v.  52. 

<  Strmbo,  zv.  3,  §  12. 
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this  circumstance  of  her  geographical  position,  as  much  as  to 
any  other,  that  ancient  Clialdaea  owes  her  superiority  over  her 
neighbours,  and  her  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  five 
great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world.  Commanding  at  once 
the  sea,  which  reaches  here  deep  into  the  land,  and  the  great 
rivers  by  means  of  which  the  commodities  of  the  land  were 
most  conveniently  brought  down  to  the  sea,  she  lay  in  the  high- 
way of  trade,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  profit  by  her  position. 
There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  TJr,  the  first  capital, 
was  a  great  maritime  emporium ;  and  if  so,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  to  commerce  and  trade,  at  the  least  in  part,  the 
early  development  of  ChaldaBan  greatness  was  owing. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

CLIMATE  AND  PEODUCTIONS. 

"  Ager  totius  Asiae  fertilissimus." — Plin.  IT,  N.  vi.  26. 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Chaldsea,  which  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Central  China,  the  Punjab,  Palestine,  Marocco, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Central  California,  has  a  climate  the 
warmth  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  those 
regions.  Even  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  country,  the 
district  about  Baghdad,  the  thermometer  often  rises  during 
the  summer  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade;  ^  and  the  in- 
habitants are  forced  to  retreat  to  their  serdahs  or  cellars,* 
where  they  remain  during  the  day,  in  an  atmosphere  which,  by 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  reduced  to  about  100°. 
Lower  down  the  valley,  at  Zobair,  Busrah,  and  Mohammrah, 
the  summer  temperature  is  still  higher;'  and,  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent  on  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  the  heat  is  of  that  peculiarly  oppressive  character 
which  prevails  on  the  sea-coast  of  Hindustan,  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
West  Indian  islands,  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  other  places  whose 
situation  is  similar.  The  vital  powers  languish  under  this 
oppression,  which  produces  in  the  European  a  lassitude  of  body 
and  a  prostration  of  mind  that  wholly  unfit  him  for  active  duties. 
On  the  Asiatic,  however,  these  influences  seem  to  have  little 
eflTect.  The  Cha'b  Arabs,  who  at  present  inhabit  the  region,  are 
a  tall  and  warlike  race,  strong-limbed,  and  muscular;*  they 
appear  to  enjoy  the  climate,  and  are  as  active,  as  healthy,  and 
as  long-lived  as  any  tribe  of  their  nation.  But  if  man  by  long 
residence  becomes  thoroughly  inured  to  the  intense  heat  of 


*  Loftus,  Chdldaa  and  Suaiana^  p.  9.  the    temperature    at    Mohammrah,   in 

*  ChfMney J  E\»phrate$ExptdUi(m^yo\X  June,    1S50,   to  rise  often   to  124°  of 
p.  106.  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade. 

'  Loftuf ,  p.  280.  This  traveller  found  *  Ibid.  p.  285. 
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these  regions,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  animal  creation.  Camels 
sicken,  and  birds  are  so  distressed  by  the  high  temperature  that 
tliey  sit  in  the  date-trees  about  Baghdad,  with  their  mouths 
open,  panting  for  fresh  air.* 

The  evils  proceeding  from  a  burning  temperature  are  aug- 
mented in  places  under  the  influence  of  winds,  \Ahich,  arising 
snddenly,  fill  the  air  with  an  impalpable  sand,  sometimes  circling 
about  a  point,  sometimes  driving  with  furious  force  across  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  The  heated  particles,  by  their  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  increase  its  fervid  glow,  and,  penetrating  by 
the  nose  and  mouth,  dry  up  the  moisture  of  the  tongue, 
parch  the  throat,  and  irritate  or  even  choke  the  lungs.*  Earth 
and  sky  are  alike  concealed  by  the  dusty  storm,  through  whicli 
no  object  can  be  distinguished  that  is  removed  many  yards ;  a 
lurid  gleam  surrounds  the  traveller,  and  seems  to  accompany 
him  as  he  moves  ;  every  landmark  is  hid  from  view ;  and  to  the 
danger  of  suffocation  is  added  that  of  becoming  bewildered  and 
losing  all  knowledge  of  the'  road.  Such  are  the  perils  encoun- 
tered in  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  the 
evils  just  described  had  an  existence.  The  sands  of  Chaldaea, 
which  are  still  progressive  and  advancing,  seem  to  have  reached 
it  from  the  Arabian  Desert,  to  which  they  properly  belong: 
year  by  year  the  drifts  gain  upon  the  alluvium,  and  threaten 
to  spread  over  the  whole  country.''  If  we  may  calculate  tlie 
earlier  by  the  present  rate  of  progress,  we  must  conclude  that 
anciently  these  shifting  sands  had  at  any  rate  not  crossed  the 
Euphrates. 

K  the  heat  of  summer  be  thus  fierce  and  trying,  the  cold  of 
winter  must  be  pronounced  to  be  very  moderate.  Frost,  indeed, 
is  not  unknown  in  the  country  ;  ®  but  the  frosts  are  only  slight. 
Keen  winds  blow  from  the  north,  and  in  the  morning  the  ground 
is  often  whitened  by  the  congelation  of  the  dew ;  the  Arabs, 
impatient  of  a  low  temperature,  droop  and  flag ;  but  there  is  at 


*  Loflos,  p.  9,  not«. 

•  Ibid.  p.  241 ;    Layard,  Ninevth  and 
Babykmj  p.  546. 


Loftus,  pp.  81,  82. 


•  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  1.  s.c; 
Loftus,  CAaldaa  and  ^'tkiiana,  p.  73; 
Eraser,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37  and  47. 
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no  time  any  severity  of  cold ;  ice  rarely  forms  in  the  marshes ; 
snow  is  unknown;  and  the  thermometer,  even  on  the  grass, 
does  not  often  sink  below  30°.  The  Persian  kings  passed  their 
winter  in  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate ; 
and  Indian  princes,  expelled  from  the  Peninsulet,  are  wont,  from 
a  similar  cause,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Busrah  or  Baghdad. 
The  cold  of  which  travellers  speak  is  relative  rather  than 
positive.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  Jn  Lower  Chaldsaa  is 
perhaps  100°,  whereas  in  England  it  is  scarcely  80°;  there  is 
thus  a  greater  difference  between  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter  there  than  here ;  but  the  actual  greatest  cold — 
that  which  benumbs  the  Arabs  and  makes  them  fall  from  their 
horses  ^ — is  no  more  than  we  often  experience  in  April,  or  even 
in  May. 

The  rainy  season  of  Chaldaea  is  in  the  winter  time.  Heavy 
showers  fall  in  November,  and  still  more  in  December,  which 
sensibly  raise  the  level  of  the  rivers.^  As  the  spring  advances 
the  showers  become  lighter  and  less  frequent ;  but  still  they 
recur  from  time  to  time,  until  the  summer  sets  in,  about  May. 
From  May  to  November  rain  is  very  rare  indeed.  The  sky 
continues  for  w  eeks  or  even  montlis  without  a  cloud ;  and  the 
sun's  rays  are  only  tempered  for  a  short  time  at  morning  and  at 
evening  by  a  grey  mist  or  haze.  It  is  during  these  mouths  that 
the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is  most  remarkable.  The  strata 
of  air,  unequally  heated,  and  therefore  diflFering  in  rarity, 
refract  the  rays  of  light,  fantastically  enlarging  and  distorting 
the  objects  seen  through  them,  which  frequently  appear  raised 
from  the  ground  and  hanging  in  mid-air,  or  else,  by  a  repetition 
of  their  image,  which  is  reflected  in  a  lower  stratum,  give  the 
impression  that  they  stand  up  out  of  a  lake.  Hence  the  delu- 
sion which  has  so  often  driven  the  traveller  to  desperation — 
the   "image   of  a   cool   rippling   watery  mirror,'**  which  flies 


*  Mr.  Loftus  tells  us  that  he  has  seen 
this  eflfect  of  the  cold. 

>  Sir  U.  Rawlinson,  in  the  author's 
Herodotus,  vol.  1.  p.  331,  note*;  Rich, 
First  Memoir,  p.  13;  Cbeaney,  £}iphraUt 


Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  39,  and  61, 
62. 

«  Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Natvre,  vol.  i. 
p.  18.  See,  for  the  fact,  Layard,  JVtfi^reA 
and  Babylon,  p.  549 ;  Loftus,  p.  1 13. 
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before  him  as  he  advances,  and  at  once  provokes  and  mocks 
his  thirst 

The  fertility  of  ChaldsBa  in  ancient  times  was  proverbial. 
"  Of  all  countries  that  we  know,"  says  Herodotus,  "  there  is  none 
that  is  so  fruitful  in  grain.    It  makes  no  pretension,  indeed,  of 
growing  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the 
kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two 
hundred-fold,  and  when  the  production  is  at  the  greatest,  even 
three  hundred-fold.    The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  of  the 
barley -plant  is  often  four  fingers  in  breadth.     As  for  the  millet 
and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  they  grow, 
though  within  my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
what  I  have  already  written  concerning  the  fruitfulness  of  Baby- 
lonia must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  visited  the 
country."  *    Theophrastus, J;he  disciple  of  Aristotle,  remarks — 
**  In  Babylon  the  wheat-fields  are  regularly  mown  twice,  and 
then  fed  oflf  with  beasts,  to  keep  down  the  luxuriance  of  the 
leaf;  otherwise  the  plant  does  not  run  to  ear.    When  this  is 
done,  the  return,  in  lands  that  are  badly  cultivated,  is  fifty-fold ; 
while,  in  those  that  are  well  farmed,  it  is  a  hundred-fold."* 
Strabo  observes — **  The  country  produces  barley  on  a  scale  not 
known  elsewhere,  for  the  return  is  said  to  be  three  hundred-fold. 
All  other  wants  are  supplied  by  the  palm,  which  furnishes  not 
only  bread,  but  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  meal."  *    Pliny  follows 
Theophrastus,  with  the  exception  that  he  makes  the  return  of 
the  wheat-crop,  where  the  land  is  well  farmed,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-fold.*     The  wealth  of  the  region  was  strikingly  exhibited 
by  the  heavy  demands  which  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Persian 
kings,  as  well  as  by  the  riches  which,  notwithstanding  these 
demands,  were  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered its  government.     The  money-tribute  paid  by  Babylonia 
and  Aissyria  to  the  Persians  was  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
(nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  money)  annually;''  while 


*  Herodotus,  !.  193. 

*  Theophra»t.  Hist,  Plant,  viii.  7. 

*  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  14.    Compare  Xen. 


«  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  17. 
'  Herodotus,  iii.  92.     If  we  set  aside 
the  Indian  gold  tribute,  this  was  one- 


Ama'j.  ii.  3,  §§  14-16.  ninth  of  the  whole  tribute  of  the  empire. 
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the  tribute  in  kind  was  reckoned  at  one-third  part  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  whole  empire.*  Yet,  despite  this  drain  on  its 
resources,  the  government  was  regarded  as  the  best  that  the 
Persian  king  had  to  bestow,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
Babylonian  satraps  was  extraordinary.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a 
certain  Tritantaechmes,  a  governor,  who,  to  liis  own  knowledge, 
derived  from  his  province  nearly  two  bushels  of  silver  daily! 
This  fortunate  individual  had  a  stud  of  sixteen  thousand  mares, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  horses.'  Another  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  region  may  be  traced  in  the  fear  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  lest  the  Ten  Thousand 
should  determine  to  settle  permanently  in  the  vicinity  of  Sittace 
upon  the  Tigris.*  AVhatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  place,  and  of  the  district  intended  by  Xenophon, 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  in  the  alluvial  plain,*  and  so  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Chaldaea. 

Modern  travellers,  speaking  of  Chaldaea  in  its  present  con- 
dition, express  themselves  less  enthusiastically  than  the  ancients; 
but,  on  the  whole,  agree  with  them  as  to  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  country.  *'  The  soil,"  says  one  of  the  most  judicious,  "  is 
extremely  fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of  rice,  dates,  and 
grain  of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  cultivated  to  above  half 
the  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible."^  "  The  soil  is  rich,"  says 
another,  "not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile."*  "Although  greatly  changed  by  the  neglect 
of  man,"  observes  a  third,  **  those  portions  of  Mesopotamia  which 
are  still  cultivated,  as  the  country  about  Hillah,  show  that  the 
region  has  all  the  fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodotus."*  There 
is  a  general  recognition  of  the  productive  qualities  of  the  dis- 
trict, combined  with  a  general  lamentation  over  the  existing 


•  Herodotus,  i.  192.     This  proportion 
appears  excessive.     Perhaps   Babylonia 


as  that  between  the  Shat-£idha  and  the 
bend  of  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  34°.   I  should 


really  supplied  one-third  of  the  yrain  place  it  lower  down,    below  Baghdad, 

which  the  court  consumed.  |  near  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon. 

•  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  *  Rich,  First  Memoit ,  p.  12. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  §  22.  ;        *  Loftus,  ChaUcea  and  iiusiana,  p.  14. 
'Ibid.  §   13.     Compare   Ainsworth,  '       ^  Chcsney^  Euphrates  £xpediUon,\ol.'n. 

Retreat  of  the   Ten    Thousandy   pp.  105-  |  p.  602. 

114.     He  regards  the  district  intended  | 
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neglect  and  apathy  which  allow  such  gifts  of  Nature  to  run  to  . 
waste.  Cultivation,  we  are  told,  is  now  the  exception,  instead 
of  the  rule.  **  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  fields,  the  groves  and 
gardens  of  former  times,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid 
waste."*  Many  parts  of  Chaldaea,  naturally  as  productive  as 
any  others,  are  at  present  pictures  of  desolation.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  by  unwholesome  marshes,  producing  nothing  but 
enormous  reeds ;  others  lie  waste  and  bare,  parched  up  by  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  and  utterly  destitute  of  water ;  in  some 
places,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  sand-drifts  accumulate, 
and  threaten  to  make  the  whole  region  a  mere  portion  of  the 
desert. 

The  great  cause  of  this  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
Chaldsea  is  the  neglect  of  the  water-courses.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  rivers  tend  to  desert  some  portions  of  the  alluvium 
wholly,  which  then  become  utterly  unproductive;  while  they 
spread  themselves  out  over  others,  which  are  converted  thereby 
into  pestilential  swamps.  A  well-arranged  system  of  embank- 
ments and  irrigating  canals  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  to  derive  from  the  rich 
sou  of  this  vast  alluvium  the  valuable  and  varied  products  which 
it  can  be  made  to  furnish. 

Among  the  natural  products  of  the  region  two  stand  out  as 
pre-eminently  important — the  wheat-plant  and  the  date-palm. 
According  to  the  native  tradition,'  wheat  was  indigenous  in 
Chaldfiea ;  and  the  first  comers  thus  found  themselves  provided 
by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature  with  the  chief  necessary  of  life. 
The  luxuriance  of  the  plant  was  excessive.  Its  leaves  were  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  and  its  tendency  to  grow 
leaves  was  so  great  that  (as  we  have  seen^)  the  Babylonians  used 
to  mow  it  twice  and  then  pasture  their  cattle  on  it  for  a  while, 
to  keep  down  the  blade  and  induce  the  plant  to  run  to  ear.  The 
ultimate  return  was  enormous:  on  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation •  it  amounted  to  fifty-fold  at  the  least,  and  often  to  a 


•  LoftuJ,  1.  8.  c.  '  Beroeus,  Fr.  1.  •  See  p.  31. 

•  That  of  Theophraatus,  the  professed  naturalist.    See  above,  p.  31,  note  *. 
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hundred-fold.     The  modern  Oriental  is  content,  even  ia  the  case 
of  a  rich  soil,  with  a  ten-fold  return.' 

The  date-patm  was  nt  once  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  products  of  the  country.  "Of  all 
vegetable  forms,"  says  the  greatest  of  modem  naturalists,  "  the 
l>alm  in  that  to  which  the  prize  of  beauty  has  been  assigned  by 


\\\\^  \\>.w\\\iv\\l  vu[(*i>  of  nations  in  all  ages."'  And  though  the 
MW  (»«l»>  t"  '»  ''"•'"'  Jt'""'!"!*  '^88  graceful  and  lovely  than  some 
^\(  \t«  Kt«(t>v  ■|MH>ii<M,  it  |ioHMC8scs  In  the  dates  themselves  a  beauty 
wt^vli  Oiv\  lni>k.  'riiow»  charming  yellow  clusters,  semi-trans- 
k>rt\vv\t,  wtttoU  l)ti>  llh-okH  likened  to  amber,'  and  moderns  com- 
»«iv  li'  aM,*  itnitnwt.  lK))h  in  shape  and  tint,  with  the  green 

^    ■>,»,.»■»   %*-  u.M»,v*'- '■""'■   lP-30,  E.T. 
.  .,  .    \«.k.«ki.    ;v*.iHi.>*  i«  I'A'Vkie,    1        '  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  §  15  ;  PhiloBtrat. 
V«.,    V-vfiiM,    .^*  VH  J    Vif.^poH™.  Tvon.  1.  21. 
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feathery  branches  beneath  whose  shade  they  hang,  and  give  a 
richness  to  the  landscape  they  adorn  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
attractions.    And  the  utility  of  the  palm  has  been  at  all  times 
proverbial.    A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  three  hundred  and    . 
sixty  uses.*    The  Greeks,  with  more  moderation,  spoke  of  it  as 
furnishing  the  Babylonians  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar,  honey, 
groats,  string  and  ropes  of  all  kinds,  firing,  and  a  mash  for 
kittening  cattle.'    The  fruit  was  excellent,  and  has  formed  at  all 
times  an  important  article  of  nourishment  in  the  country.     It 
was  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried,  forming  in  the  latter  case  a 
delicious  sweetmeat.'^    The  wine,  "sweet  but  headachy,"®  was 
probably  not  the  spirit  which  it  is  at  present  customary  to  distil 
from  the  dates,  but  the  slightly  intoxicating  drink  called  Idgby 
in  North  Africa,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  tree  itself  by 
decapitating  it,  and  suffering  the  juice  to  flow.'    The  vinegar 
was  perhaps  the  same  fluid  corrupted,  or  it  may  have  been 
obtained  from  the  dates.     The  honey  was  palm-sugar,  likewise 
procurable  from  the  sap.    How  the  groats  were  obtained  we 
do  not  know ;  but  it  appears  that  the  pith  of  the  palm  was 
eaten  formerly  in  Babylonia,  and  was  thought  to  have  a  very 
agreeable  flavour.*®    Eopes  were  made  from  the  fibres  of  the 
bark ;  and  the  wood  was  employed  for  building  and  furniture.? 
It  was  8oft»  light,  and  easily  worked,  but  tough,  strong,  and 
fibrous.^ 

The  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  was  widely  extended  in 
Chaldaea,  probably  from  very  early  times.  The  combination  of 
sand,  moisture,  and  a  moderately  saline  soil,  in  which  it  delights,^ 
was  there  found  in  perfection,  more  especially  in  the  lower 
country,  which  had  but  recently  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
Even  now,  when  cultivation  is  almost  wholly  laid  aside,  a  thick 
forest  of  luxuriant  date-trees  clothes  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 


»  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  14.  *  Ibid. 

'  Xen.  Anah.  1. 8.  c.  "  The  peasantry 
in  Babykmia  now  principally  subsist  on 
dates  pressed  into  cakes."  Rich,  Find 
Memoir^  p.  59,  note. 

■  'H8i^  M^y»  K^^aXaXykt  94.  Xen. 
AmA,  1.  8.  c 


•  Hamilton's     Wanderings    in    North 
Africa,  ch.  xiv.  pp.  189,  190. 
»•  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  §  16. 

»  Theophrast  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  7  ;  p.  66. 

«  Ibid.  V.  4  and  6. 

■  Theophrast.  Bist,  Plant,   ii.  7 ;   p. 
64 ;  Plin.  B.  N.  xiii.  4. 
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on  either  side,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mugheir  to  its  embouchure 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.*  Anciently  the  tract  was  much 
more  generally  wooded  with  them.  "  Palm-trees  grow  in  num- 
bers over  the  whole  of  the  flat  country,"  says  one  of  the  most 
observant  and  truthful  of  travellers — Herodotus.*  According  to 
the  historians  of  Julian,  a  forest  of  verdure  extended  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  alluvium,  which  he  crossed,  to  Mesene  and 
the  shores  of  the  sea.^  AVhen  the  Arabian  conquerors  settled 
themselves  in  the  lower  country,  they  were  so  charmed  with  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  the  abundant  date-groves,  that  they 
compared  the  region  with  the  country  about  Damascus,  and 
reckoned  it  among  their  four  earthly  paradises.''  The  propaga- 
tion of  the  date-palm  was  chiefly  from  seed.  In  Chaldaea,  bow- 
ever,  it  was  increased  sometimes  from  suckers  or  offshoots  thrown 
up  from  the  stem  of  the  old  tree;*  at  other  times  by  a  species 
of  cutting,  the  entire  head  being  struck  off  with  about  three  feet 
of  stem,  notched,  and  then  planted  in  moist  ground.*  Several 
varieties  of  the  tree  were  cultivated ;  but  one  was  esteemed  above 
all  the  rest,  both  for  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  It  bore 
the  name  of  "  Boyal,"  and  grew  only  in  one  place  near  Babylon. *** 
Besides  these  two  precious  products,  Chaldaea  produced  ex- 
cellent barley,  millet,  sesame,  vetches,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.^  It 
was,  however,  deficient  in  variety  of  trees,  possessing  scarcely 
any  but  the  palm  and  the  cypress.  Pomegranates,  tamarisks, 
poplars,  and  acacias  are  even  now  almost  the  only  trees  be- 
sides the  two  above  mentioned,  to  be  found  between  Samarah 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  tamarisk  grows  chiefly  as  a  shrub 
along  the  rivers,  but  sometimes  attains  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  **  solitary  tree  "  still  growing  upon 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.*  The  pomegranates  with  their  scarlet 
flowers,  and  the  acacias  with  their  light  and  graceful  foliage, 


*  Loftuf,  Cfialdaa  and  Susiana,  p.  127  i  •  Theophrast.  ffUi.  Plant.  U.  2 ;  p.  53. 

and  p.  277 ;  Ainsworth,   Tratfls  in  the  .  •  Ibid.  ii.  7 ;  p.  64. 

Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  105.  "  Ibid.  p.  67. 

»  Herod,  i.  193.  »  Berosus.  Fr.  1,  §  2;  Herod,  i.  193. 

«  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.   3 ;   Zosim.  iii.  |  *  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  26 ;  HeereD, 

pp.  17:i-9.  I  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.   158;    AIab- 

'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal  of  <  worth,  Researches  in  Assyria^  Babylonia^ 

the  Geographical  Society  ^  vol.  xxvu.  p.  186.  |  and  Chakkn,  p.  1 25. 
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ornament  the  banks  of  the  streams,  generally  intermingled 
witli  the  far  more  frequent  palm,  while  omnges,  apples, 
pears,  and  vines  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  gardens  aud 
orchards. 


M^^  T'-m 


Cbaldaean  reeda,  from  an  ABsyrinn  Bculptiire  (aftei  Layard). 


Among  the  vegetable  products  of  Oialdsea  must  be  noticed,  as 
almost  peculiar  to  the  region,  its  enormous  reeds.  These,  which 
are  represented  with  much  spirit  in  the  sculptures  of  Senna- 
cherib, cover  the  marshes  in  the  summer-time,  rising  often  to 
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the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.^  The  Arabs  of  the  marsh 
region  form  their  houses  of  this  material,  binding  the  stems  of 
the  reeds  together,  and  bending  them  into  arches,  to  make 
the  skeleton  of  their  buildings;  while,  to  form  the  walls, 
they  stretch  across  from  arch  to  arch  mats  made  of  the 
leaves.  From  the  same  fragile  substance  thev  construct  their 
ierradas  or  light  boats,  which,  when  rendered  waterproof  by 
^  means  of  bitumen,  will  support  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
men.* 

In  mineral  products  Chaldsea  was  very  deficient  indeed.  The 
alluvium  is  wholly  destitute  of  metals,  and  even  of  stone,  which 
must  be  obtained,  if  wanted,  from  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia  could  furnish  sandstone  and  the 
more  distant  basalt ;  which  appears  to  have  been  in  fact  transported 
occasionally  to  the  Chaldsean  cities.*  Probably,  however,  the  chief 
importation  of  stone  was  by  the  rivers,  whose  waters  would  readily 
convey  it  to  almost  any  part  of  Chaldaea  from  the  regions  above 
the  alluvium.  This  we  know  to  have  been  done  in  some  cases ;  * 
but  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  makes  it  clear  that  such  importa- 
tion was  very  limited.  The  Chald»ans  found,  in  default  of  stone, 
a  very  tolerable  material  in  their  own  country ;  which  produced 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  clay,  easily  moulded  into 
bricks,  and  not  even  requiring  to  be  baked  in  order  to  fit  it  for 
the  builder.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  hardened 
the  clay  sufficiently  for  most  purposes,  while  a  few  hours  in  a 
kiln  made  it  as  firm  and  durable  as  freestone,  or  even  granite. 
Chaldaea,  again,  yielded  various  substances  suitable  for  mortar. 
Calcareous  earths  abound  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates 
towards  the  Arabian  frontier;''  while  everywhere  a  tenacious 
slime  or  mud  is  easily  procurable,  which,  though  imperfect  as  a 
cement,  can  serve  the  purpose,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
always  at  hand.     Bitumen  is  also  produced  largely  in  some 


*  Alnaworth,  Hesearchft,  p.  129;  |  *  Xenophon  states  that  millstones 
Layaid,  Nineoeh  and  Babylon^  p.  553.  ,  were  supplied  to  Babylon  from  a  place 
Mr.  Loftus  says  "  12  or  14  feet."  (C/io/-  which  he  calls  Pyl»  (Felujiah?),  on  the 
c/u\i  ami  Susuincij  p.  105.)  middle  Euphrates.     {Anab  i.  5,  §  5.) 

*  Lavard,  pp.  5*J2-524.  !       '  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  65. 

*  ma,  p,  5.>8.  I 
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parts,  particularly  at  Hit,  where  are  the  inexhaustible  springs  • 
which  have  made  tliat  spot  famous  in  all  ages.®  Naphtha  and 
bitumen  are  here  given  forth  separately  in  equal  abundance ; 
and  these  two  substances,  boiled  together  in  certain  proportions, 
form  a  third  kind  of  cement,  superior  to  the  slime  or  mud,  but 
inferior  to  lime-mortar.  Petroleum,  called  by  the  Orientals 
mumia,  is  another  product  of  the  bitumen-pits.* 

The  wild  animals  indigenous  in  Babylonia  appear  to  be 
chiefly  the  following: — ^the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hycena,  the 
lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  wild- boar,  the 
bufialo,  the  stag,  the  gazelle,  the  jerboa,  the  fox,  the  hare, 
the  badger,  and  the  porcupine.  The  Mesopotamian  lion  is  a 
noble  animal.  Taller  and  larger  than  a  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog, 
he  wanders  over  the  plains  their  undisputed  lord,  unless  when  an 
European  ventures  to  question  his  pre-eminence.  The  Arabs 
tremble  at  his  approach,  and  willingly  surrender  to  him  the 
choicest  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Unless  urged  by  hunger,  he 
seldom  attacks  man,  but  contents  himself  with  the  destruction 
of  buflaloes,  camels,  dogs,  and  sheep.  When  taken  young,  he  is 
easily  tamed,  and  then  manifests  considerable  attachment  to  his 
master.^  In  his  wild  state  he  haunts  the  marshes  and  the  banks 
of  the  various  streams  and  canals,  concealing  himself  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  wandering  abroad  in  search  of  his  prey,  to 
obtain  which  he  will  approach  with  boldness  to  the  very  skirts 
of  an  Arab  encampment.  His  roar  is  not  deep  or  terrible,  but 
like  the  cry  of  a  child  in  pain,  or  the  first  wail  of  the  jackal  ' 
after  sunset,  only  louder,  clearer,  and  more  prolonged.     Two 


•  Thothmes    m     brought    bitumen  |  f  ^- )  being  the  Arabic  term  for  bitu- 

from    Hit   to   Egypt  about  B.C.    1400.  1  \  7^  /          ° 

(See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Historical  Notice  men. 

©/  Egypt    in    the    author's   Herodotus,  ,  *  Ji»ch,  Fiist  Memoir,  pp.  63-4. 

Tol.   ii.   p.   360.)     Herodotus  mentions  i  *  Mr.  Layard  gives  an  amusing  ac- 

Uit  93   the  great   place    for  bitumen,  i  count  of  a  tame  lion  which  was  given 


about  B.C.  450  (Herod,  i.  179).  Isidore 
of  Cbarax  takes  notice  of  its  bitumen- 
springs,  about  B.C.  150  (Mans.  Parth. 
p.  5).     Shortly  afterwards  its  name  was 


him  by  Osman  Pasha,  commandant  of 
Hillah  {Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  487).  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  had  a  tame  lion  for  some 
years  at    Baghdad,    which   was    much 


made  to  include  a  notice  of  the  bitumen;  attached  to  him,  and  finally  died  at  his 

and  thua  it  is  caUed  Ihi-da-kira  in  the  ^eet,   not    suffering    the  attendants   to 

Talmud,  Idi-cara  in  Ptolemy,  and  Dacira  '   remove  him. 
by  the  historians  of  Julian— 4iV/-  or  ghier 
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Yarietiea  of  tbe  lion  appear  to  exist :  the  one  is  manelesB,  while 
the  other  has  a  long  mane,  which  is  black  and  ahaggy.  The 
fornier  is  now  the  more  commOD  in  the  country ;  but  the  latter, 
which  is  the  fiercer  of  the  two,'  is  the  one  ordinarily  represented 
upon  the  eculpturee.  The  lioness  is  nearly  as  moch  feared  as 
the  lion ;  vthen  her  young  are  attacked,  or  when  she  has  loat 
them,  she  is  perhaps  eren  more  terrible.  Her  roar  is  said  to  be 
deeper  and  far  more  imposing  than  that  of  tlie  male.* 


riZJ^V-'^  -  -  1  -  1— >Wr^  . 


Wild-sow  and  pigs,  from  Koj'unjik, 

The  other  animals  require  but  few  remarks.  Gazelles  are 
plentiful  ill  the  more  sandy  regions ;  buBaloes  abound  in  the 
marshes  of  the  south,  where  they  are  domesticated,  and  form  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  *  troops  of  jackals  are  common, 
while  the  hytena  and  wolf  are  comparatively  rare;  the  wild-boar 
frequents  the  river  banks  and  marshes,  as  depicted  in  the  Assy- 
rian sculptures  ;  hares  abound  in  the  country  about  Baghdad  ; 
porcupines  and  badgers  ate  found  in  most  places;  leopards, 
lynxes,  wild-cata,  and  deer,  are  somewhat  uncommon. 

Ghaldcea  possesses  a  great  variety  of  birds.  Falcone,  Tultures, 
kites,  owls,  hawks  and   crows   of  varions   kinds,  francolins  or 


'  The  inhabitant!  nil  the  manclm 
UoQi  "Iruebelieven."  tliownirh  manca 
ghaouri  or  "  infldela."  Tho  foimer,  (hoy 
«ay,  will  aparc  a  MuMuiman  if  hp  prays. 
thf  Ullor  nover.  (Laranl,  ,V.ii.  oW 
Bai.  II.  4S7,  note.)    A  aimilar  dislinc- 


tioD,  I  loam  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, i»  madp  al  Cairo  between  the  green 
and  the  blacli  crocodile. 

■  I.oftu9.  dnl-lca  and  ^uiiani,  p.  359. 

*  LayanI,  iVincreA  ami  Jlahylon,  a, 
i6&. 
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black  partridges,  pelicans,  wild-geese/ dncks,  tea],  cranes,  Iierons, 
kingfishers,  and  pigeons,  are  among  the  most  common.  The 
sand-grouse  {Pierocles  armarius)  is  occasionally  found,  as  also 
are  the  eagle  and  the  bee-eater.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the 
rirers  and  marshes,  principally  barbel  and  carp,  which  latter 
grow  to  a  great  size  in  the  Euphrates..  Barbel  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  food  of  the  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Affej 
marshes,  who  take  them  commonly  by  means  of  a  fish-spear.* 
In  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  is  wliolly  within  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  there  is  a  species  of  goby,  which  is  amphibious.  This 
fish  lies  in  myriads  on  the  mud-banks  left  uncovered  by  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  and  moves  with  great  agility  on  the  ap- 
proach of  birds.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  the  goby  in 
one  of  her  most  freakish  moods.  It  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water ;  and  at  different  times 
in  the  day  may  be  observed  swimming  in  the  stream,  basking 
upon  the  surface  of  the  tidal  banks,  and  burrowing  deep  in  the 
mud.* 

The  domestic  animals  are  camels,  horses,  buifaloes,  cows  and 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  dogs.  The  most  valuable  of  the  last- 
mentioned  are  greyhounds,  which  are  employed  to  course  the 
gazelle  and  the  hare.  The  camels,  horses,  and  buffaloes  are  of 
superior  quality;  but  the  cows  and  oxen  seem  to  be  a  very 
inferior  breed."  The  goats  and  the  sheep  are  small,. and  yield  a 
scanty  supply  of  a  somewhat  coarse  wool.®  Still  their  flocks 
and  herds  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people,  who  have 
nearly  forsaken  the  agriculture  which  anciently  gave  Chaldaea  its 
pre-eminence,  and  have  relapsed  very  generally  into  a  nomadic 
6r  semi-nomadic  condition.  The  insecurity  of  property  con- 
sequent upon  bad  government  has  in  a  great  measure  caused 
this  change,  whicli  renders  the  bounty  of  Nature  useless,  and 
allows  immense  capabilities  to  run  to  waste.  The  present  con- 
dition of  Babylonia  gives  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  its  former 
state,  which  must  be  estimated  not  from  modern  statistics,  but 


*  Layftrd,  Nineceh  and  Baby  km  ^  p.  567. 

•  AinBvfOTth,  Kf searches^  pp.  135,  136; 
Fraser,  Meaopotamia  and  Assyria,  p.  373. 


'  Chesncy,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  L 
p.  108. 

•  LtLyard,  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  "p,  560. 
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from  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  the  evidences  which 
the  country  itself  presents.  From  them  we  conclude  that  this 
region  was  among  the  most  productive  upon  the  face  of  the 
earthy  spontaneously  producing  some  of  the  best  gifts  of  God  to 
man,  and  capable,  under  careful  management,  of  being  made 
one  continuous  garden,     / 


Chap.  m. 


EARLY  INHABITANTS. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 


THE  PEOPLE. 


"  A  mighty  nation,  an  ancient  nation." — Jerem.  v.  15, 

That  the  great  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  was  among  the  countries  first  occupied  by  man  after 
the  Deluge,  is  affirmed  by  Scripture,^  and  generally  allowed  by 
writers  upon  ancient  history.*  Scripture  places  the  original 
occupation  at  a  time  when  language  had  not  yet  broken  up 
into  its  different  forms,  and  when,  consequently,  races,  as  we 
now  understand  the  term,  can  scarcely  have  existed.  It  is  not, 
however,  into  the  character  of  these  primeval  inhabitants  that 
we  have  here  to  inquire,  but  into  the  ethnic  affinities  and  cha- 
racteristics of  that  race,  whatever  it  was,  which  first  established 
an  important  kingdom  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain — a 
kingdom  which  eventually  became  an  empire.  According  to 
the  ordinary  theory,  this  race  was  Aramaic  or  Semitic.  "  The 
name  of  Aramaeans,  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  com- 
prises the  nations  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  the  Euxine,  the  river  Halys,  and  Palestine.  They 
applied  to  themselves  the  name  Aram,  and  the  Greeks  called 
them  Assyrians,  which  is  the  same  as  Syrians  (?).  Within  that 
great  extent  of  country  there  existed,  of  course,  various  dialectic 
dififerences  of  language ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
in  some  places  the  nation  was  mixed  with  other  races." '  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  however,  he  considers 
to  have  been  pure  Aramaeans,  closely  akin  to  tlie  Assyrians, 
from  whom,  indeed,  he  regards  them  as  only  separate  politically.* 


>  Gen.  xi.  1-9. 

'  Heeren,  Asiatic  Nations,  voL  ii. 
p.  130 ;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  232; 
Vatiz,  Nineveh  and  Persepoiis,  p.  6 ; 
Chesney,  £uphrate8  Expedition,  vol.  ii. 
f^  18 1  Lenormant,  Histoire  ancienne  de 


r  Orient  J  vol.  ii.  p.  5  ;  &c. 

*  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  HiS' 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  E.T. 

*  Ibid.  p.  11 :  "We  shall  begin  with 
the  Assyrians ;  but  with  those  of  Baby- 
ion :  not,  like  Justin,  with  those  of 
Nineveh." 
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Hirriilar  view»  are  entertained  bv  most  modem  writers.* 
I'rtiTOU  lUitmcn^  in  one  of  his  latest  works,*  regards  the  fact  as 
<UfUi\)hiU*]y  established  by  the  results  of  recent  researches  in 
Jjabylonia.  JVjfessor  31.  3[iiller,  though  expressing  himself 
with  more  caution,  inclines  to  the  same  conclusion.^  Popular 
worlcH,  in  ttu;  Hha|:>e  of  Cyclopsedias  and  short  general  histories, 
(liiTiiH';  the  irnprcHKion.  Hence  a  difficulty  is  felt  with  regard  to 
the  Kirriptiiral  statement  concerning  the  first  kingdom  in  these 
parts,  whir*h  in  expressly  said  to  have  been  Cushite  orJBthiopian. 
"  And  (Junh  herjat  Nimrod:  (he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the 
cfartli ;  he  wan  a  mighty  Ijunter  before  the  Lord;  wherefore  it  is 
Hfiid,  lOvffn  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;)  and 
the  Ix'ginuing  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
and  (>iiiii<d),  in  the  huid  of  Shinar."^  According  to  this  passage 
\\\i)  early  (Jhahlo^ans  should  be  Hamites,  not  Semites — Ethio* 
piiitm,  not  AratnaMins  ;  they  should  present  analogies  and  points 
of  (unint^xion  witli  tlu)  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  of 
SoutluTU  Aniliia  and  Mekran,  not  with  those  of  Upper  Mesopo- 
tuinia,  Syria,  Phuuiicia,  and  Talestine.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
()bj<M'tH  of  this  chapter  to  sliow  that  the  Mosaical  narrative 
conv(»yH  tho  exact  truth — a  truth  alike  in  accordance  with  the 
eurlioHt  ehiHsi(*aI  traditions,  and  with  the  latest  results  of  modern 
eoniparntivo  philology. 

It  will  bo  desirable,  however,  before  proceeding  to  establish 
tht^  eorn'ctness  of  these  assertions,  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
\\\\\v\\  \\\\>  opposite  lK»lief  has  been  held  so  long  and  so  con- 
ildently.  lleeriMi  draws  his  chief  argimient  from  the  supposed 
eh«ra(*tor  of  tho  huiguiigo.  Assuming  the  form  of  speech  called 
(Muddet>  to  Ih^  tho  original  tongue  of  the  people,  he  remarks 
that  it  is  "an  Ammn'an  diaU>ct,  differing  hut  slightly  from  the 
pn^jH^r  Syriao."*  Chaldeo  is  known  |>artly  from  the  Jewish 
SiTiptun\s  in  which  it  is  used  oi*fasionally,*  pirtly  from  the 


*  U«**»n*n,    .45.   .V.i/.    vol.   ii.  p.   145;  •    httt-jH^uys  ,./  fV  5<m/  </  War.  pp. 

rrichunt   i'h^nkMt  Hift.*-^  ^^  M^tnktmJ,  S4. '25  (^tint  edition). 

v»4.  iv,  ^  N«i?»:   Kitu>,   /»'*WiM/  (VA^  •  «t^.  x.  8-10.            •  .4*.  .V,if .  L ».  c. 

fxtsiKi,  v»»l,  i.  p.  i75.  *  Th*  }>ortiom  of  tb*  Old  T«»uiawat 


*   t\  ..lA'ni;    x^'     (Mj'zY.rw;     //iVfi»n„       written    in   the    »o-caa«d    CbaMee  nre 
vx4.  I.  |V  liKI,       '  Kim,  IT.  S  to  vi.  l^  mm!  tm.  W-26.; 
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Targums  (or  Chaldaean  paraphrases  of  different  portions  of  the 
Sacred  Volume),  gome  of  which  belong  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  partly  from  the  two  Talmuds,  or  collections  of 
Jewish  traditions,  made  in  the  third  and  fifth  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  language  of 
Babylon  at  the  time  of  tlie  Captivity,  which  the  Jews,  as 
captives,  were  forced  to  learn,  and  which  thenceforth  took  the 
place  of  their  own  tongue.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  is  a  true  account  of  the  matter.  The  Babylonian  language 
of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to 
Hebrew  than  to  Chaldee,  which  appears  therefore  to  be  mis- 
named, and  to  represent  the  western  rather  than  the  eastern 
Aramaic.  The  Chaldee  argument  thus  falls  to  the  ground ; 
but  in  refuting  it  an  admission  has  been  made  which  may  be 
thought  to  furnish  fully  as  good  proof  of  early  Babylonian 
Semitism  as  the  rejected  theory. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Babylonian  language  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to  Hebrew  than  to 
Chaldee.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  close  indeed  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
Babylonians  of  that  period,  although  they  did  not  speak  the 
tongue  known  to  modern  linguists  as  Chaldee,  did  certainly 
employ  a  Semitic  or  Aramaean  dialect,  and  so  far  may  be  set 
down  as  Semites.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  such 
modem  philologists  as  still  Hiaintain  the  Semitic  character  of 
the  primitive  Chaldseans  principally  rely.^  But  it  can  be 
proved,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  country,  that  between  the 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  Chaldsean  kingdom  and  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  language  of  Lower  Mesopotamia 
underwent  an  entire  change.  To  whatever  causes  this  may  have 
been  owing — a  subject  which  will  be  hereafter  investigated  ^ — 
the  &ct  is  certain ;  and  it  entirely  destroys  the  force  of  the 
argument  from  the  language  of  the  Babylonians  at  the  later 
period. 

Another  ground,  and  that  which  seems  to  have  had  the  chief 


Daniel,  ii.  4  to  Tii.  28 ;  and  Jeremiah, 
X.  10.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  gloss  in 
Genesis,  xxxi.  47. 

s  Bttnsen,     Philosophy    of     Universal 


History,    pp.    193    and    201 ;     Miiller, 
Langxmges,  &c.  1.  s.  c. 
*  See  below,  ch.  iv.  pp.  61-69. 
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weight  with  Niebuhr,  is  the  supposed  identity  or  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  Babylonians  with  the  Assyrians.    That  the  latter 
people  were  Semites  has  never  been  denied ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
a  point  supported  by  such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  renders  it 
quite   unassailable.      If,  therefore,  the   primitive  Babylonians 
were  once  proved  to  be  a  mere  portion  of  the  far  greater 
Assyrian  nation,   locally   and    politically,   but  not   ethnically 
separate  from  them,  their  Semitic  character  would  thereupon  be 
fully  established.     Now  that  this  was  the  belief  of  Herodotus 
must  be  at  once  allowed.    Not  only  does  that  writer  regard  the 
later  Babylonians  as  Assyrians — **  Assyrians  of  Babylon,"  as  he 
expresses  it  * — and  look  on  Babylonia  as  a  mere  "  district  of 
Assyria,"  *  but,  by  adopting  the  mythic  genealogy,  which  made 
Ninus  the  son  of  Belus,*  he  throws  back  the  connexion  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  two  nations,  and  distinctly  pronounces  it  a 
connexion  of  race.    But  Herodotus  is  a  very  weak  authority 
on  the  antiquities  of  any  nation,  even  his  own ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  carried  back  to  a  remote  period 
a  state  of  things  which  he  saw  existing  in  his  own  age.     If  the 
later  Babylonians  were,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  religion 
and  in  language,  a  close  counterpart  of  the  Assyrians,  he  would 
naturally  suppose  them  descended  from  the  same  stock.     It  is 
his  habit  to   transfer  back  to  former  times  the  condition  of 
things  in  his  own  day.     Thus  he  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peloponnese  before   the  Dorian   invasion  "  Dorians," '  regards 
Athens  as  the   second   city  in   Greece  when  Croesus  sent  his 
embassies,^  and  describes  as  the  ancient  Persian  reUgion  that 
corrupted  form  which  existed  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.' 
He  is  an  excellent  authority  for  what  he  had  himself  seen,  or 
for  what  he  had   laboriously  collected  by  inquiry  from   eye- 
witnesses;  but  he   had  neither  the  critical  acumen  nor  the 
linguistic  knowledge   necessary  for  the   formation  of  a  trust- 
worthy opinion  on  a  matter  belonging  to  the  remote  history  of  a 
distant  people.     And  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  ethnic 
identity  of  the  two  nations  is  certainly  not  confirmed  by  other 

«  Henxi.  i.  177.  *  Ibid.  ch.  106.  *  Ibid.  ch.  7.  '  Ibid.  yi.  53. 

»  Ibid.  i.  56.  •  Ibid,  iit  16. 
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ancient  writers.  Berosus  seems  to  have  very  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  or 
Chaldfean?^  as  may  be  seen  even  through  the  doubly-distorting 
medium  of  Polvhistor  and  the  Armenian  Eusebius.^  Diodorus 
Siculus  made  the  two  nations  separate  and  hostile  in  very  early 
times.*  Pliny  draws  a  clear  line  between  the  "  Chaldaean  races,** 
of  which  Babylon  was  the  head,  and  the  Assyrians  of  the  region 
above  them.*  Even  Herodotus  in  one  place  admits  a  certain 
amount  of  ethnic  diflTerence ;  for,  in  his  list  of  the  nations 
forming  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  mentions  the  Chaldaeans  as 
serving  with,  but  not  included  among,  the  Assyrians.* 

The  grounds,  then,  upon  which  the  supposed  Semitic  character 
of  the  ancient  Chaldaeans  has  been  based,  fail,  one  and  all ;  and 
it  remains  to  consider  whether  we  have  data  sufiBcient  to  justify 
us  in  deteraainately  assigning  them  to  any  other  stock. 

Now  a  large  amount  of  tradition — classical  and  other — brings 
Ethiopians  into  these  parts,  and  connects,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, the    early  dwellers  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  especially  with  those  upon  its 
upper  course.     Homer,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians,  says  that 
they  were  "  dividedy'  and  dwelt "  at  the  ends  of  earth,  towards  the 
setting  and  the  rising  sun'' *    This  passage  has  been  variously 
apprehended.     It  has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  mere  division 
of  the  Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt  by  the  river  Nile,  whereby 
some  inhabited  its  eastern  and  some  its  western  bank.*    Again, 
it  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Africa,    both  found   by  voyagers  to  be   in  the  possession  of 
Ethiopians,  who  were  "  divided  "  by  the  vast  extent  of  continent 
that  lay  between  them.''    But  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
is  that  which  Strabo  gives  from  Ephorus,®  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  considered  as  occupying  all  the  south  coast  both  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  as  "  divided  "  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  (which  sepa- 
rated the  two  continents)  into  eastern  and  western — Asiatic  and 


»  Euseb.   Chron,  Can,  i,  4  and  5 ;  pp. 
17-21  :  ed,  Mai. 

«  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1,  §  7. 
»  Plin-  JET.  N.  vi.  26. 
*  Herod,  ▼ii.  63. 


*  Horn.  Od,  i.  23,  24— 

AiBunreuit  toI  Stx^a  ^  j«uarai,  coYaroi  avipuy, 
Oi  fUv  iwrofiiyov  'YircpioKoc,  ot  t  avi6vToi. 

•  Strab.  i.  2,  §  2&;         ^  Ibid.  §  26. 
[       •  Ibid.  §§  26-31. 
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AtViraii.  This  was  an  "old  opinion**  of  the  Greeks,  we  are 
(old;  Hiid,  though  iStrabo  thinks  it  indicated  their  ignorance, 
wo  limy  perhaps  be  excused  for  holding  that  it  might  not  im- 
pnilMibly  have  arisen  fn:»m  re«l,  though  imperfect,  knowledge. 

Tho  traditions  with  n?s[^»ect  to  Memnon  serve  very  closely  to 
4Miiiho(*t  Kgypt  and  Ethiopia  with  the  country  at  the  head  of 
tho  Pornian  Gulf.  Memnon,  King  of  Ethiopia,  according  to 
lloHhul"  and  Pindar.'  is  regarded  by  ^Eschylus  as  the  son  of  a 
t'lH^ian  woman,*  and  by  Heixxlotus  and  others  as  the  fonnder 
ol'  SuHu.-'*  He  leads  an  army  of  combined  Susianians  and 
llllkiopiiiiirt  to  tlu'  a.s>istanee  of  Priam,  his  fathers  brother,  and, 
uHoi'  \xrtni\ly  distinguishing  himself,  perishes  in  one  of  the 
liiil  Urn  bi'lon;  Tnjv.*  At  the  same  time  he  is  claimed  as  one  pf 
ihnii  iiioiiurrliK  liy  th*:;  Ethiopians  upon  the  Xile,^  and  identified 
by  llm  l'!|.'y|itianH  with  their  king,  Amunoph  ILL,*  whose  statue 
liocitiiin  kiiomi  iiH  ''the  vocal  Memnon."  Sometimes  his  expe- 
dition id  nii|i|>oH4*4|  to  have  starte^i  from  the  African  Ethiopia, 
lihd  lo  liu\<i  [tHHunAi'd  by  way  of  Egj-pt  to  its  destination." 
'lln'Mf  wi'i'o  palitccH,  called  *' Meumonia,'*  and  supposed  to  have 
bi't  h  built  by  him,  liolh  in  Egypt  and  at  Susa;^  and  there  was 
ii  liibn,  I'ullitd  Mf^niiionrs,  near  Meroe.'  Memnon  thns  unites 
llat  lla^stoiii  witli  tlio  Western  Ethiopians;  and  the  less  we 
iij^anl  bim  itH  an  historical  personage,  the  more  mnst  we  view 
biiu  ub  pniMohiryiii^  tlin  (itlinic  id<.*ntity  of  the  two  races. 

'I'lin  oMiiiniiy  ^^nnnalogicH  containing  the  name  of  Belus  point 
In  iIm.  nuiiio  iliioctioii,  and  H<;rve  more  definitely  to  connect  the 
\U\»\  Inniuiia  s\  ilh  tlin  i  Jiinhitert  of  the  Nile.  Pherecydes,  who  is 
•o<  iMiliM  )uiti>r  thiiti  II«!rodotus,  makes  Agenor,  the  son  of 
i^>  I'lMhi.  Miiinv  hiiinno,  tht;  daughter  of  Belus,  and  have  issue 
ricihu    I'Mii,  iiiMl  Milia,  or  whom  Melia  marries  Danaus,  and 

II    i.t      //•/...     U*i|.    *' mUtivoifu  •  Eiweb.  r^->a.  Till.  ii.  P.2T8;  Syn- 

..... .jji    AlWnUtwr /«tti»iA»|i«.'*  wllu*,  ^Ai^.-^•-v•^^|/«*.  pt  151.  C   ComiMre 

*  •    Ih.l     \.-i    Hi   04  lit  Hlrab.  xviL  1.  j4a:MKi  Pliii.ir.  *V.T.  9. 

y,.  >)|i„i,      ,     I    ^  i  '  Demetrius   ap.   Athen.  Detpnoaopk^ 

ll  .    I   .    1 1    <  «'iii|.uti.  himli  I  •  v.;  XV.  p.  6j»0.  A. 

i..    I    •,     ii    I      ^   t  '  Herod,  v.  .VI;    Scrmb.  xt.  3,  §  *t 

'   It.    (Ml      .       I'liiinm,  •  *»I.Sa;  xvii.   1.  §  42;   Di<»L  Sic.  L  •.  c. ;  Plin. 

I     ,  I  ill   ,.   ..I     I  n  '  I'    '  /i'  .«i.  (  X"    1    ITi,  //.  S.  I.  9.  e. 

•  Alex.  PolThirt.  Fr.  1 U  ;  Plin.  H,  X. 

m 
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Isaea  -Slgyptus.*  Apollodorus,  the  disciple  of  Eratosthenes, 
expresses  the  coDnexion  thus : — *'  Neptune  took  to  wife  Libya 
(or  Africa),  and  had  issue  Belus  and  Agenor.  Belus  married 
Anchinoe,  daughter  of  Nile,  who  gave  birth  to  -ZEgyptus, 
Danaus,  Cepheus,  and  Phineus.  Agenor  married  Telephassa, 
and  had  issue  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix."*  Eupo- 
lemas,  who  professes  to  record  the  Babylonian  tradition  on  the 
subject,  tells  ns  that  the  first  Belus,  whom  he  identifies  with 
Saturn,  had  two  sons,  Belus  and  Canaan.  Canaan  begat  tlie 
progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  (Phoenix?),  who  had  two  sons, 
Chum  and  Mestraim;  the  ancestors  respectively  of  the  Ethiopians 
and  the  Egyptians.^  Charax  of  Pergamus  spoke  of  ^gyptus 
as.  the  son  of  Belus.*  John  of  Antioch  agrees  with  Apollo- 
dorus, but  makes  certain  additions.  According  to  him,  Neptune 
and  Libya  had  three  children,  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Enyalius  or 
Mars.  Belus  married  Sida,  and  had  issue  -^gyptus  and 
Danaus ;  while  Agenor  married  Tyro,  and  became  the  father  of 
five  children — Cadmns,  Phoenix,  Syrus,  Cilix,  and  Europa.* 

Many  further  proofs  might  be  adduced,  were  they  needed,  of 
the  Greek  belief  in  an  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  situated  somewhere 
between  Arabia  and  India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Er)'thr8ean  Sea. 
Herodotus  twice  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,*  whom  he 
very  carefully  distinguishes  from  those  of  Africa,  and  who 
can  only  be  sought  in  this  position.  Ephorus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  extended  the  Ethiopians  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  washed  by  the  Southern  Ocean.  Eusebiiis  has  preserved 
a  tradition  that,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IIL,  a  body  of 
Ethiopians  migrated  from  the  country  about  the  Indus,  and 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.'  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus,  by 
making  Memnon,  the  Ethiopian  king,  son  of  the  Dawn  ('Hw),* 
imply  their  belief  in  an  Ethiopia  situated  to  the  east  rather 
than  to  the  south  of  Greece.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  many 
similar  notices  which  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  from  classical 


»  Pherecyd.  Fr.  40. 

*  Apollodor.  Bibliothec.  ii.  1,  §  4. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Polyhistor  in 


*  Charax  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Kiyvrros. 
^  Johann.  Antiochen.  Fr.  6,  §  15. 

•  Herod,  iii.  94;  vii.  70. 


Miiller'i  Fr.  Hist.  Grccc,  vol  iii.  p.  212;  '  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  278. 

Fr.  3.  '  Hesiod,  1.  s.  c. ;  ApoUod.  iii.  12,  §  4. 
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writers,  estabifcliiDg,  if  not  the  fact  itself,  yet  at  any  rate  a  full 
belief  in  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  best  informed  among  the 
ancieitt  Greeks. 

The  traditions  of  the  Armenians  are  in  accordance  with  those 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Armenian  Geography  applies  the  name  of 
Gush  or  Ethiopia  to  the  four  great  regions,  Media,  Persia, 
Susiana  or  Elymais,  and  Aria,  or  to  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Tigris.'  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  great 
Armenian  historian,  identifies  Belus,  King  of  Babylon,  with 
Nimrod ;  ^  while  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  for  him  a  genea- 
logy only  slightly  different  from  that  in  our  present  copies  of 
Genesis,  making  Nimrod  the  grandson  of  Gush,  and  the  son  of 
Mizraim.^  He  thus  connects,  in  the  closest  way,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  Proper,  uniting  moreover,  by  his  identifi- 
cation of  Nimrod  with  Belus,  the  Babylonians  of  later  times, 
who  worshipped  Belus  as  their  hero-founder,  with  the  primitive 
population  introduced  into  the  country  by  Nimrod. 

The  names  of  Belus  and  Gush,  thus  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, have  remained  attached  to  some  portion  or  other  of  the 
region  in  question  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
tract  immediately  east  of  the  Tigris  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  Gissia  {Kcaa-la)  or  Cosssea  (Kocrcraaz),  no  less  than  as  Elymais 
or  Elam.  The  country  east  of  Kerman  was  named  Susan 
throughout  the  Sassanian  period.^  The  same  region  is  now 
Beloochistan,  the  country  of  the  Belooches  or  Beliis,  while 
adjoining  it  on  the  east  is  Gutch,  or  Kooch,  a  term  standing  to 
Gush  as  Belooch  stands  to  Belus.  Again,  Gissia  or  Gossaea  is 
now  Khuzistan,  or  the  land  of  Khuz  {\yL,)  a  name  not  very 
remote  from  Gush ;  but  perhaps  this  is  only  a  coincidence. '  ^ 

To  the  traditions  and  traces  here  enumerated  must  be  added, 
as  of  primary  importance,  the  Biblical  tradition,  which  is  de- 
livered to  us  very  simply  and  plainly  in  that  precious  docu- 
ment, the  '  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,'  or  '  Book  of  the  Generations 
of  the  Sons  of  Noah,'  which  well  deserves  to  be  called  "  the  most 


•  Mob.  Choren.  Geograph.  pp.  363-5. 

*  Mo8.    Choren.    Biat.  Jj4nen.   i.  6; 
pp.  19,  20. 


«  Ibid.  1.4;  p.  12. 

'  Journal  of  AaiaHc  Society ,  yol.  xy. 
p.  233. 
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authentic  record  that  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of  nations."  ^ 
"  The  sons  of  Ham,"  we  are  told,  "  were  Cush,  and  Mizraim, 

and  Phut,  and  Canaan And  Cush  begat  Nimrod 

And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  Here  a  primitive 
Babylonian  kingdom  is  assigned  to  a  people  distinctly  said  to 
have  been  Cushite  by  blood,*  and  to  have  stood  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Mizraim,  or  the  people  of  Egypt,  Phut,  or  those  of  ' 
Central  Africa,  and  Canaan,  or  those  of  Palestine.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  the  best  interpretation  of  this  passage  to  under- 
stand it  as  asserting  that  the  four  races  —  the  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  Canaanites  —  were  ethnically  con- 
nected, being  all  descended  from  Ham ;  and  further,  that  the 
primitive  people  of  Babylon  were  a  subdivision  of  one  of  these 
races,  namely  of  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  connepted  in  some 
degree  with  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  and  Libyans,  but  still 
more  closely  with  the  people  which  dwelt  anciently  upon  the 
Upper  Nile. 

The  conclusions  thus  recommended  to  us  by  the  consentient 
primitive  traditions  of  so  many  races,  have  lately  received  most 
important  and  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  results  of  lin- 
guistic research.  After  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  mounds  had  yielded  their  treasures,  and  supplied  the 
historical  student  with  numerous  and  copious  documents  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
empires,  it  was  determined  to  explore  Chaldaea  Proper,  where 
mounds  of  less  pretension,  but  still  of  considerable    height. 


*  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  xt. 
p.  230. 

*  **  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod,"  Gen.  x. 
8.  Baron  Bunsen  says  in  one  work, 
**  Nimrod  is  called  a  Cushite,  which 
means  a  man  of  the  land  of  Cush " 
{Phiios.  of  Univ.  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  191), 
and  proceeds  to  argue  that  he  was  only 
a  Cushite  *'ge<^raphically,*'  because  he, 
or  the  people  represented  by  him,  so- 
journed for  some  time  in  Ethiopia.  In 
another  (^EgypVs  Place,  &c.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  412),  he  admits  that  this  view  con- 
tradicts Gen.  X.  8,  and  allows  that  ^*  the 
compiler  of  our  present  Book  of  Genesis" 


must  have  meant  to  derive  Nimrod  by 
descent  from  Ham;  but  this  ** com- 
piler "  was,  he  thinks,  deceived  by  the 
resemblance  of  ^3  to  \^\^.  Nimrod 
was  not  an  Ethiopian,  but  a  Cossian  or 
Cosssean ;  i.e.  (he  says)  a  Turanian  who 
conquered  Babylon  from  the  mountain 
country  east  of  Mesopotamia.  Of  course, 
if  we  are  at  liberty  to  regard  the  "  com- 
piler "  of  Genesis  as  "  mistaken  "  when- 
ever his  statements  conflict  with  our 
theories,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
ignore  linguistic  facts,  we  may  speculate 
upon  ancient  history  and  ethnography- 
much  at  our  pleasure. 
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markerl  the  sites  of  a  number  of  ancient  cities.  The  excavations 
conducted  at  these  places,  especially  at  Niflfer,  Senkereh, 
Warka,  and  Mugbeir,  were  eminently  successful.  Among  their 
other  unexpected  results  was  the  discovery,  in  the  most  ancient 
remains,  of  a  new  form  of  speech,  differing  greatly  from  the 
later  Babylonian  language,  and  presenting  analogies  with  the 
early  language  of  Susiana,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  second 
column  of  the  Achsemenian  inscriptions.  In  grammatical 
structure  this  ancient  tongue  resembles  dialects  of  the  Turanian 
family,  but  its  vocabulary  has  been  pronounced  to  be  "  decidedly 
Cushite  or  Ethiopian ;"  •  and  the  modern  languages  to  which  it 
approaches  the  nearest  are  thought  to  be  the  Mahra  of  Southern 
Arabia  and  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia.  Thus  comparative  philology 
appears  to  confirm  the  old  traditions.  An  Eastern  Ethiopia, 
instead  of  being  the  invention  of  bewildered  ignorance,'  is 
rather  a  reality  which  henceforth  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism  to  doubt;  and  the  primitive  race  which  bore  sway 
in  Chaldaja  Proper  is  with  much  probability  assigned  to  this 
ethnic  type. 

The  most  striking  physical  characteristics  of  the  African 
Ethiopians  were  their  swart  complexions,  and  their  crisp  or 
frizzled  hair.  According  to  Herodotus  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians 
were  equally  dark,  but  their  hair  was  straight  and  not  frizzled.* 
Probably  in  neither  case  was  the  complexion  what  we  understand 
by  black,  but  rather  a  dark  red  brown  or  copper-colour,  which 
is  the  tint  of  the  modem  Gallas  and  Abyssiuians,  as  well  as  of 
the  Cha'b  and  Montefik  Arabs  and  the  Belooches.  The  hair 
was  no  doubt  abundant ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  woolly  like 
that  of  the  negroes.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
negro  hair  and  that  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  which  is  sometimes 
straight,  sometimes  crisp,  but  never  woolly.  This  distinction  is 
carefully  marked  in  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as  is  also  the 


*  Sir  n.  Rawlinson,  in  the  author's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 

^  "The  Bible  mentions  but  one  Kush, 
iEthiopia ;  an  Asiatic  Kush  exists  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  iDtcrpreters, 
and    is    the    child    of    their   despair.** 


Bunsen,  Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  I. 
p.  191.  See  on  the  other  hand  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson's  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  art.  ii. ;  and 
compare  especially  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5. 
•  Heitxi.  vii.  70. 
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distiDction  between  the  Etbiopian  and  negro  complexions; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  as  much  difference 
I)etween  the  two  races  id  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  The 
African  races  descended  from  the  Ethiopians  are  on  the  whole 
a  handsome  rather  than  an  ugly  people.  Their  figure  is  slender 
and  well  shaped;  their  features  are  regular,  and  have  some 
delicacy;  the  forehead  is  straight  and  fairly  high;  the  nose 
long,  straight,  and  fine,  but  scarcely  so  prominent  as  that  of 
Europeans ;  the  chin  is  pointed  and  good.  Tlie  principal  defect 
is  iu  the  mouth,  which  has  lips  too  thick  and  full  for  beauty, 
though  they  are  not  turned  out  like  a  negro's.'     We  do  not 


Ethiopians  (after  Pricbard). 


possess  any  representations  of  the  ancient  people  which  can  be 
distinctly  assigned  to  the  early  Cushite  period.  Abundant  hair 
has  been  noticed  iu  an  early  tomb;'  and  this  in  tlie  later  Baby- 
lonians, who  must  have  been  descended  in  great  part  from  the 
earlier,  waa  very  conspicuou*!;'  but  otherwise  we  have  as  yet  no 
direct  evidence  with  respect  to  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  primitive  rac^.*  That  they  were  brave  and  warlike,  in- 
genious, energetic,  and  persevering,  we  have  ample  evidence, 
which  will  appear  in  later  chapters  of  this  work ;  hut  we  can 
do  little  more  than  conjecture  their  physical  appearance,  which. 


•  See    Frich«rd"B    Phytical    Hial.    of    1    pare  HeroJ.  i.  13^. 
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fiowerer,  we  maj  fkirir  ioppsee  to  luare  resembled  that  of  other 
Ktbiopiao  n^tioos. 

When  the  earij  inhabitants  of  Chaldjea  are  prcMioonced  to 
^lare  f^elofiged  to  the  same  nee  with  the  dwellers  upon  the 
Upf^er  Nile,  the  question  natorallT  arises,  which  were  the  primi- 
tive f^eople,  and  which  the  colonists?  Is  the  coantry  at  the 
hea/1  fA  the  Persian  Golf  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode 
of  the  Cuwhite  race,  whence  it  spread  eastward  and  westward, 
on  the  one  hand  to  Sosiana.  Persia  Proper,  Carmania,  Gedrosia, 
and  India  itself;  on  the  other  to  Arabia  and  the  east  coast  of 
Afri'-a?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  migration  proceeded  in 
on*;  direction  only — that  the  Cushites,  having  occupied  the 
countrj'  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  sent  their  colonies 
alrjnjr  the  Honth  coast  of  Arabia,  whence  they  crept  on  into  the 
JVTrtian  Gulf,  occupying  Chaldsea  and  Susiana,  and  thence 
Hpreji/ling  into  Jlekran,  Kerman,  and  the  regions  bordering  upon 
the  InduH?  Plausible  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
cither  liyjKithesis.  The  situation  of  Babylonia,  and  its  proximity 
U)  that  mountain  region  where  man  must  have  first  **  increased 
and  mnlti[»Iied"  after  the  Flood,  are  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
ori)j;inal  (Mjntro  from  which  the  other  Cushite  races  were  derived. 
Thi»  Bihiical  gonr;alogy  of  the  sons  of  Ham  i)oints,  however,  the 
othnr  wfiy ;  for  it  derives  Nimrod  from  Cush,  not  Gush  from 
Ninirod.  Indeed  tiiis.  document  seems  to  follow  the  Hamites 
from  Africa — emphatically  "the  land  of  Ham"* — in  one  line 
ahin^  Southern  Arabia  to  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  in  another  from 
IO;;y|)t  t  hron^^h  Canaan  into  Syria.  The  antiquity  of  civilization 
in  th(»  vaUey  of  the  Nile,  which  preceded  by  many  centuries 
that  even  of  |)rimitivo  Chaldffia,  is  another  argument  in  favour 
of  tho  migration  having  been  from  west  to  east;  and  the  monu- 
wwwU  and  traditions  of  the  Chalda?ans  themselves  have  been 
thon|;ht  to  pn^Hent  Homo  curious  indications  of  an  East  African 
origin,''  On  tlu^  whole,  tliereforo,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
thi»  raco  deHignated  in  Scii[)turo  by  tlie  hero- founder  Nimrod, 


«  r«.  Uxviii.  Ri :  cv.  an,  ar ;  cvi.  aa. 

Kgypt  U  04illo(l  i'hctni  in  tiiu  iiativu  in- 
Norlittloitii. 


*  See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
in  the  author's  UcrwiotuSf  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
note  (let  edition). 
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and  among  the  Greeks  by  the  eponym  of  Belus,  passed  from   " 
East  Africa,  by  way  of  Arabia,  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  historical  period. 

Upon  the  ethnic  basis  here  indicated,  there  was  grafted,  it 
would  seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  second,  probably  Turanian, 
element,  which  very  importantly  affected  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  people.  The  Burbur  or  Akkad,  who  are 
found  to  have  been  a  principal  tribe  under  the  early  kings,  are 
connected  by  name,  religion,  and  in  some  degree  by  language, 
with  an  important  people  of  Armenia,  called  Burbur  and  Urarda, 
the  Alarodians  (apparently)  of  Herodotus/  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  race  at  a  very  remote  date  descended  upon  the 
plain  country,  conquering  the  original  Cushite  inhabitants,  and 
by  degrees  blending  with  them,  though  the  fusion  remained 
incomplete  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  language  of  the  early 
inscriptions,  though  Cushite  in  its  vocabulary,  is  Turanian  in 
many  points  of  its  grammatical  structure,  as  in  its  use  of  post- 
positions, particles,  and  pronominal  suffixes;  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Cushites  of 
Lower  Babylon  must  in  some  way  or  other  have  become  mixed 
with  a  Turanian  people.  The  mode  and  time  of  the  commixture 
are  matters  altogether  beyond  our  knowledge.  We  can  only 
note  the  fact  as  indicated  by  the  phaenomena,  and  form,  or 
abstain  from  forming,  as  we  please,  hypotlieses  with  respect  to 
its  accompanying  circumstances. 

Besides  these  two  main  constituents  of  the  Chaldean  race, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  a  Semitic  and  an  Arian  ele- 
ment existed  in  the  early  population  of  the  country.  The 
subjects  of  the  early  kings  are  continually  designated  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  title  of  hiprat-arhat,  "  the  four  nations,"  or 
arha  lisun,  "  the  four  tongues."  In  Abraham's  time,  again,  the 
league  of  four  kings  seems  correspondent  to  a  fourfold  ethnic  . 
division,  Cushite,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Arian,  the  chief 
authority  and  ethnic  preponderance  being  with  the  Cushites."' 


*  See  an  Eftsay  by  the  same  writer  in  I  '  Chedor-laomer,  by  his  leadership  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  work,  |  the  Elamites  or  Susianians,  should  be  a 
pp.  25Q-254  (Ist  edition).  ',   Cushite;  Tidal,  king  of  nations,  i.e.  of 
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The  language  also  of  the  early  inscriptions  is  thought  to  contain 
traces  of  Semitic,  and  Arian  influence ;  so  that  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  the  "  four  tongues "  intended  were  not  mere  local 
dialects,  but  distinct  languages,  the  representatives  respectively 
of  the  four  great  families  of  human  speech. 

It  would  result  from  this  review  of  the  linguistic  facts  and 
other  ethnic  indications,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  not  a  pure, 
but  a  very  mixed  people.  Like  the  Koraans  in  ancient,  and  the 
English  in  modern  Europe,  they  were  a  "colluvio  gentium  om- 
nium," a  union  of  various  races  between  which  there  was  marked 
and  violent  contrast.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  such 
races  are  among  those  which  play  the  most  distinguished  part 
in  the  world's  history,  and  most  vitally  affect  its  progress. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Chaldsean,  under  which  it  has 
been  customary  to  designate  this  mixed  people,  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  in  the  native  documents  of  the  early  period  it  does  not 
occur  at  all.  Indeed  it  first  appears  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
of  the  ninth  century  before  our  era,  being  then  used  as  the  name 
of  the  dominant  race  in  the  country  about  Babylon.  Still,  as 
Berosus,  who  cannot  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  his  race,  applies  the  term  Chalda^an  to  the  primi- 
tive people,®  and,  as  Scripture  assigns  Ur  to  the  Chaldees  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
this  term,  whenever  it  came  historically  into  use,  is  in  fact  no 
unfit  designation  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is, 
that  it  designates  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital, 
Ur  or  Ilur — KhaMi  being  in  the  Burbur  dialect  the  exact  equi- 
valent of  Hur,  which  was  the  proper  name  of  the  Moon  God,  and 
Ghaldoeans  being  thus  either  "  IMoon-worshippers,"  or  simply 
'inhabitants  of  the  town  dedicated  to,  and  called  after,  the 
Moon."  Like  the  term  "  Babvlonian,"  it  would  at  first  have 
designated  simply  the  dwellers  in  the  capital,  and  would  subse- 
quently have  l>eon  extended  to  the  peoj)le  generally. 

the  wandering  tribes,  should  be  a  Scytli,  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  in  tho  first  volume  of 

or  Turanian;  Arioch  recalls  the  term  |    the  author's  Hc'tidotm,  vol.  i.  Essay  vi. 

**  Arian,"  while  Amraphel  is  a  name  §  iJl,  note  '  (second  edition). 

cast  in  a  Semitic  mould.    See  a  note  by  *  Berosus,  Fr.  i.  §§  5,  6,  II,  &c. 
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A  different  theory  has  of  late  years  been  usually  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  Chaldseans.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  early  Babylonians — 
Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  or  Sclaves — who  came  down  from  the 
north  long  after  the  historical  period,  and  settled  as  the  domi- 
nant race  in  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley.^  Philological 
arguments  of  the  weakest  and  most  imsatisfactory  character 
were  confidently  adduced  in  support  of  these  views  ;^  but  they 
obtained  acceptance  chiefly  on  account  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  were  thought  to  imply  that  the  Chaldaeans 
first  colonised  Babylonia  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  before 
Chi'ist,  The  most  important  of  these  passages  is  in  Isaiah. 
That  prophet,  in  his  denunciation  of  woe  upon  Tyre,  says, 
according  to  our  translation, — **  Behold  the  land  of  tlie  Chal- 
daeans ;  this  peoph  was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
that  dwell  in  the  wilderness ;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof^ 
they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof ;  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin  ;"* 
or,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth,  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
daeans. This  people  was  of  no  account.  (The  Assyrians  founded 
it  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  they  raised  the  watch-towers, 
they  set  up  the  palaces  thereof.)  This  people  hath  reduced  her 
and  shall  reduce  her  to  ruin."  It  was  argued  that  we  had  here 
a  plain  declaration  that,  till  a  little  before  Isaiah's  time,  the 
Chaldaeans  had  never  existed  as  a  nation.  Then,  it  was  said, 
they  obtained  for  the  first  time  fixed  habitations  from  one  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  who  settled  them  in  a  city,  probably 
Babylon.  Shortly  afterwards,  following  the  analogy  of  so  many 
Eastern  races,  they  suddenly  sprang  up  to  power:     Here  another 


•  Gesenius,  Cfnnment.  in  F.saiam  xxiii. 
13,  and  Geschichte  der  Hebr,  Sprache^ 
pp.  63,  64 ;  Hceren,  Asiatic  I^'ations^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  147 ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on 
Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  note; 
Winer,  RealuiUrterhuoh,  vol.  i.  p.  218; 
Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  i.  p.  408, 
&c.  Mr.  Vaux  (Diet,  of  Anti<iuities, 
vol.  i.  p.  601)  with  good  reason  questions 
the  coDUDon  opinion. 

^  As  that  Nebuchadnezzar  might  be 
the  Sclavonic  sentence  Kebye  kad  zenur 


tzar,  or  '*  De  ccelo  missus  dominus," — 
that  Merodach  might  be  the  Persian  mar- 
dak,  "  homunculus,"  &c.  (See  Prichard's 
Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  563- 
564.)  A  more  refined  argument  was 
that  of  Gesenius,  *'  that  the  construction 
of  the  names  was  according,  not  to 
Semitic,  but  to  Medo-Persian  prin- 
ciples;" but,  being  based  upon  pure 
conjectures  as  to  the  possible  etymology 
of  the  words,  it  was  really  worthless. 
'  Isaiah  xxiii.  13. 
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?1ie  language  also  of  the  early  inscription  is  thoagbt  to  c 
traces  of  Semitic,  and  Arian  influence ;  so  that  it  is  at  least  ^ 
bable  that  t)ie  "  fonr  tongues "  intended  were  not  mere  1 
dialects,  but  distinct  languages,  the  represeatatives  roapect 
of  the  four  great  families  of  human  speech. 

It  would  result  from  tliis  review  of  the  linguistic  facto  I 
other  ethnic  indications,  that  the  Chaldtcang  were  not  a  pM 
but  a  very  mixed  people.     Like  the  Bomana  in  ancient,  and  I 
English  in  modem  Europe,  tliey  were  a  '.'  colluvio  gentium  tj 
nium,"  a  union  of  various  races  between  which  tliere  wm 
and  violent  contrast.     It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  e 
races  are  among  those  which  play  the  most  distinguished  | 
in  the  world's  historj-,  and  most  vitally  affect  its  progress. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Chalda'an,  under  which  it  I 
been  customary  to  designate  this  mixed  people,  it  in  c 
find  that  iu  the  native  docamenta  of  the  early  period  it  dops  J 
occur  at  all.     Indeed  it  first  appears  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptid 
of  the  ninth  century  before  our  era,  being  then  userl  ua  the  n 
of  the  dominant  race  in  the  country  about  Babylon.     Still,  I 
Berosus,  who  cannot  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the  ancieJ 
appellation  of  his  race,  applies  the  term  Chaldean  to  the  pritd 
tive  2>eople,*  and,  as  Scripture  assigns  Ur  to  the  Chaldeea  i 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  are  entitled  to  nssume  tb^ 
this  term,  whenever  it  came  historically  into  use,  is  in  fact  d 
unfit   designation   for  the   enrly   inhabitants   of  tiio   countr^ 
Perhaps  the  most  proliable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  ii 
that  it  designates  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  J 
Ur  or  Hur — EltaMi  being  in  the  Burbur  dialect  the  exact  equiJ 
valent  of  Hur,  which  was  the  pro|>er  name  of  the  Moi^n  God,  amif 
Ghaldieans  being  thus  either  "  Uroon-worshippers,"  or   simply* 
"inhabitants  of  tlio  town  detlicated  to.  and  called  after,  thoT" 
Moon."     Like  the  term  "Babylonian,"  it  would  at  first  havbl 
designated  simply  the  dwellers  in  the  capital,  and  would  s 
quently  have  beiin  exteiid»l  to  the  people  generally. 


Klcring  Irilici,  ihoulil  bo  ■  Scylh 
anian ;  Arioch  nvilli  the  Iptt 
I,"  while  Amraphel  ja  b  nam 
*  Sumitie  mould.    S«e  a  nolo  b; 


Sir  II.  lUvrliniiun  in  the  firet  volume  oTl 

the  author'!  Ilerndntia,  vul.  i.  Gaajr  vl,  ] 

S  ai,  note  '  (•ctonit  cditiou).  ' 

'  B«n>nis,  Fr.  1.  S  5, «,  ll.fcfl. 
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generally  in  Scripture,  the  people  of  Babylonia,  the  term  **  Ba- 
bylonians "  not  being  used  by  him  ;  Babylon  is  their  cliief  city, 
not  one  which  they  have  conquered  and  occupied,  but  their 
**  daughter  " — "  the  beauty  of  their  excellency  ;"  and  so  all  the 
antiquity  and  glory  which  is  assigned  to  Babylon  belong  neces- 
sarily in  Isaiah's  mind  to  the  Chaldaeans.  The  verse,  therefore, 
in  the  23rd  chapter,  on  which  so  much  has  been  built,  can  at 
most  refer  to  some  temporary  depression  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
which  made  it  a  greater  disgrace  to  Tyre  that  she  should  be 
conquered  by  them.  Again,  the  theory  of  Gesenius  took  no 
account  of  the  native  historian,  who  is  (next  to  Scripture)  the 
best  literary  authority  for  the  facts  of  Babylonian  history. 
Berosus_not  only  said  nothing  of  any  influx  of  an  alien  race 
into  Babylonia  shortly  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
pointedly  identified  the  Chaldaeans  of  that  period  with  the 
primitive  people  of  the  country.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
would  do  this  from  national  vanity,  to  avoid  the  confession  of 
a  conquest,  for  he  admits  no  fewer  than  three  conquests  of 
Babylon,  a  Median,  an  Arabian,  and  an  Assyrian.^  Thus,  even 
apart  from  the  monuments,  the  theory  in  question  would  be  un- 
tenable. It  really  originated  in  linguistic  speculatioos,'  which 
turn  out  to  have  been  altogether  mistaken. 

The  joint  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  Berosus  will  probably 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  term  which, 
if  not  strictly  correct,  is  yet  familiar  to  us,  and  which  will  con- 
veniently serve  to  distinguish  the  primitive  monarchy,  whose 
chief  seats  were  in  Chalda&a  Proper  (or  the  tract  immediately 
bordering  upon  the  Persian  Gulf),  fiom  the  later  Babylonian 
Empire,  which  had  its  head-quarters  further  to  the  noith.  The 
people  of  this  first  kingdom  will  therefore  be  called  Chaldaeans, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  applied  the  name  to 
themselves,  or  that  it  was  even  known  to  them  in  primitive 
times. 

The  general  character  of  this  remarkable  people  will  best 


*  Benwos,  Fr.  11  and  12. 
'  See    Niebtihr.    Ltciure*  <m  Ancient 
Jfistorj/,  Toi.  i.  p.  20,  note ;  and  Prichard, 


Physical   History   of   Mankind^   vol.   iv. 
pp.  563,  564. 
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appear  from  the  account,  presently  to  be  given,  of  their  man- 
ners, their  mode  of  life,  their  arts,  their  science,  their  religion, 
and  their  history.  It  is  not  convenient  to  forestal  in  this  place 
the  results  of  almost  all  our  coming  inquiries.  SuflBce  it  to 
observe  that,  though  possessed  of  not  many  natural  advantages, 
the  ChaldoDan  people  exhibited  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  genius, 
and  an  energy,  which  place  them  high  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  more  especially  in  the  list  of  those  descended  from  a 
Hamitic  stock.  For  the  last  3000  years  the  world  has  been 
mainly  indebted  for  its  advancement  to  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European  races  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  first  ages.  Egypt 
and  Babylon — Mizraim  and  Nimrod — both  descendants  of  Ham 
— led  the  way,  and  acted  as  the  pioneers  of  mankind  in  the 
various  untrodden  fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science.  Alpha- 
betic writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology,  architecture, 
plastic  art,  sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture,  textile  industry, 
seem,  all  of  them,  to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of 
these  two  countries.  The  beginnings  may  have  been  often 
humble  enough.  We  may  laugh  at  the  rude  picture-writing, 
the  uncouth  brick  pyramid,  the  coarse  fabric,  the  homely  and 
ill-shapen  instruments,  as  they  present  themselves  to  our  notice 
in  the  remains  of  these  ancient  nations ;  but  they  are  really 
worthier  of  our  admiration  than  of  our  ridicule.  The  first 
inventors  of  any  art  are  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their 
race ;  and  the  bold  step  which  they  take  from  the  unknown  to 
the  known,  from  blank  ignorance  to  discovery,  is  equal  to  many 
steps  of  subsequent  progress.  "  The  commencement,"  says 
Aristotle,  "is  more  than  half  of  the  whole."*  This  is  a  sound 
judgment ;  and  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  bear  it  in  mind 
during  the  review,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  of  the  lan- 
guage, writing,  useful  and  ornamental  art,  science,  and  lite- 
rature of  the  Chaldaeans.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,*' 
both  in  the  individual  and  the  species ;  and  the  human  race  at 
the  present  day  lies  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  genius  and 
industry  of  early  ages. 

*  Arist.  L'th,  Sic,  i.  7,  ad  fixu 
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It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Chaldsea,  in  the 
earliest  times  to  which  we  can  go  back,  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  four  principal  tribes.  The  early  kings  are  con- 
tinually represented  on  the  monuments  as  sovereigns  over  the 
Kiprai-arbcU,  or  "Four  Races."  These  "Four  Races"  are 
called  sometimes  the  Arha  lAsun,  or  "  Four  Tongues,"  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  distinguished  from  one  another, 
among  other  differences,  by  a  variety  in  their  forms  of  speech. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  the  variety  could  not,  of  course,  be 
determined  merely  from  this  expression;  but  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the  subject  appears  to  be 
that  the  differences  were  great  and  marked — the  languages 
in  fact  belonging  to  the  four  great  varieties  of  human  speech — 
the  Hamitic,  Semitic,  Arian,  and  Turanian. 

The  langnage  which  the  early  inscriptions  have  revealed  to 
us  is  not,  of  course,  composed  equally  of  these  four  elements. 
It  does,  however,  contain  strong  marks  of  admixture.  It  is 
predominantly  Cushite  in  its  vocabulary,  Turanian  in  its  stnic- 
ture.  Its  closest  analogies  are  with  such  dialects  as  the  Mahra 
of  Arabia,  the  Galla  and  Wolaiisa  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  ancient 
langnage  of  Egypt,  but  in  certain  cases  it  more  resembles  the 
Turkish,  Tatar,  and  Magj'ar  (Turanian)  dialects ;  while  in  some 
it  presents  Semitic  and  in  others  Arian  affinities.  This  will 
appear  sufficiently  from  the  follo^^ing  list : — 

Dingir  or  Dimir^  "  God."     Comf«are  Turkish  Tengri. 

Aita,  "  father."     Compare  Turkish  atta.     Etea  is  "  father**  in  the  Wolaitsa 

(Abyssinian)  dialect. 
Sis,  **  brother.**    Compare  Wolaitsa  and  Woratta  isha. 
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Tur,  "a  youth,*'  "a  son,"  Compare  the  tur-khan  of  the  Parthians  (Tu- 
ranians), who  was  the  Crown  Prince. 

E,  "  a  house.*'    Compare  ancient  Egyptian  /,  and  Turkish  ev. 

Ka,  "a  gate."    Compare  Turkish  kapi. 

Kharrany  "  a  road."    Compare  Galla  hara. 

BurUf  "  a  town."    Compare  Heb.  Ty- 

-4r,  "a  river."    Compare  Heb.  in3.  Arab.  nahr. 

Oabri,  **  a  mountain."    Compare  Arabic  Jahal. 

Ki,  "  the  earth." 

Kingiy  "  a  country." 

San,  "  the  sun." 

JiAa,  "a  fish" (?). 

Kurra,  "  a  horse."    Compare  Arabic  gurra. 

Guski,  "  gold."  Compare  Galla  werke,  Ouski  means  also  "  red  "  and  "  the 
evening." 

Bahar^  "silver,"  ** white,"  "the  morning."  Compare  Agau  her,  Tigre 
hurrur, 

Zahar,  "  copper."    Compare  Arabic  sifr. 

Hurud,  "  iron."     Compare  Arabic  Kadid. 

Zakad,  "  the  head."     Compare  Gonga  toko. 

Kat,  "  the  hand."    Compare  Gonga  kiso. 

Si,  "  the  eye." 

Pt,  "  the  ear."    Compare  Magyar /ft?. 

Quia,  "  great."     Compare  Galla  guda, 

Tura,  "  little."    Compare  Gonga  tu  and  Galla  Una, 

Kdga,  "  powerful." 

Oinn,  "  first." 

Mis,  "many."    Compare  Agau  mineh  or  meneh. 

Gar,  "  to  do." 

Egir,  "  after."    Compare  Hhamara  (Abyssinian)  igria. 

The  grammar  of  this  language  is  still  but  very  little  known. 
The  conjugations  of  verbs  are  said  to  be  very  intricate  and 
diflScult,  a  great  variety  of  verbal  forms  being  obtained  from 
the  same  root,  as  in  Hebrew,  by  means  of  preformatives. 
Number  and  person  in  the  verbs  are  marked  by  suffixes — the 
third  person  singular  (masculine)  by  bi  (compare  Gonga  bi, 
'*  he  "),  or  ani  (compare  Galla  enni,  "  he  "),  the  third  person 
plural  by  bi-nini. 

The  accusative  case  in  nouns  is  marked  by  a  postposition, 
ku,  as  in  Hindustani.  The  plural  of  pronouns  and  substantives 
is  formed  sometimes  by  reduplication.  Thus  ni  is  "him," 
while  nini  is  *'them;"  and  Ulianaan,  Yavnan,  Libnany  seem 
to  be  plural  forms  from  Chna,  Yavan,  and  Liban. 
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A  curious  aooinaly  occurs  in  the  declentiion  of  pronouns.' 
When  accompanied  by  the  preposition  kUa,  "  with,"  there  is  a 
tmetia  of  the  preposition,  and  the  pronouns  are  placed  between 
its  first  and  second  syllable;  e.g.  »^" him" — kt-ni-ta,  " vnih 
him."  This  takes  place  in  every  number  and  person,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show  : — 

Sing.     Ici-mu-ta  kt-ta-ta  ki~iti-ta 

(with  me)  (with  thee)  (with  him) 

Plur.     ki-mi-ia  ki-zu-nini-ia  ki-nini-ta 

(with  Ds)  (with  you)  (with  them). 

N.B. — The  formation  of  the  second  person  plnral  deserves 
attention.  The  word  ztwuRi  ia,  clearly,  composed  of  the  two 
elements,  zu,  "  thee,"  and  nini,  "  them " — so  that  iostead  of 
having  a  word  for  "  yon,"  the  Cbaldsans  employed  for  it  the 
periphrasis  "  thee-them " !  There  is,  I  believe,  no  known 
langDSge  which  presents  a  parallel  anomaly. 

Such  are  the  chief  known  features  of  this  interesting  but  diffi- 
cult form  of  speech.  A  specimen  may  now  be  given  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  written.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  monuments 
hitherto  discovered  are  a  set  of  bricks  bearing  the  following 
caneifono  inscription : — 


m'^^  mm 


'  Tilers  ift.  1  bcLlere,  a  aettr  panllel  sepanlf  pr^positiotia.  both 

to  this  pwoiiuitj  in  tbe  Oalimk.     [It  nme  me*1iiDK.  and  the  fbm 

ba*  been  compAivd  irith  our  own  nsv  of  pleouoelk.     Then   b  no  m 

(■ch  ui  gaff  ■ion   u  "to  la-mrd;"  liere   that   ki  nad    la    tuTc 

but  fan*  ■■  to**  and  "  nrd  "  are  nallj  the  mcaDiag  of  "  with.*^ 
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This  inscription  is  explained  to  mean : — "  Beltis,  his  lady, 
has  called  Unikh  (?),  the  pious  chief.  King  of  Hur,  and 
King  of  the  land  (?)  of  the  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple  to 
her."  In  the  same  locality  where  it  occurs,*  bricks  are  also 
found  bearing  evidently  the  same  inscription,  but  written  in  a 
m.j, .  .)j.     ■      '.'.J"  V"  J.    uij.   different  manner.     Instead 

of  the  wedge  and  arrow- 
head being  the  elements 
of  the  writing,  the  whole 
ia  formed  by  straight  lines 
of  almost  unifoi-m  thick- 
ness, and  the  impression 
ji     EF*^      seems  to  have  been   made 

■  j^  — '' "  '•"     by  a  single  stamp. 

^^  Et:>^  ^~>~^[>  This   mode   of  writing, 

liich  has  been  called  with- 
out much  reason  "  ihe  hieratic,"*  and  of  which  we  have  but  a 
small  number  of  instances,  has  confirmed  a  conjecture,  originally 
suggested  by  the  early  cuneiform  writing  itself,  that  the 
■  characters  were  at  first  the  pictures  of  objects.  In  some  cases 
the  pictorial  representation  is  very  plain  and  palpable.  For 
instance  the  "  determinative  "  of  a  god — the  sign,  that  is,  which 
marks  that  the  name  of  a  god  is  about  to  follow,  in  this  early 
rectilinear  writing  is  -^>|^— ,  an  eight-rayed  star.  The  archaic 
cuneiform  keeps  closely  to  this  type,  merely  changing  the  lines 
into  wedges,  thus  n^jjj^— ,  while  the  later  cuneiform  first  unites 
the  oblique  we<Iges  in  one  »tE^)  and  then  omits  them  as  un- 
necessary, retaining  only  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal 
ones  >->>|L..    Again,  the  character  representing  the  word  "hand  " 

is,  in  the  rectilinear  writing     • — |  ,  in  the  archaic  cuneiform 


M' 


in  the  later  cuneiform 


m- 


The  five  lines  (after- 


*  The  bricks  in  question  wore  found    I    169.) 
at  Warka,  the  ancient  /farak  or  Erech.  '  Sec  Oppert'a  ErpedUkm  icimlifi^ue 

(See  Loftui,   Chaldaa  and  Sutiana,   p.   |  en  Mciopolamit,  torn.  ii.  p.  63. 
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waids  reduced  to  four)  clearly  represent  the  thumb  and  the  four 
fingers.     So  the  character  ordinarily  representing  **  a  house  " 

is  evidently  formed    from    the  original  |        |,  the 


gioiind-plan  of  a  house ;  and  that  denoting  "  the  sun  "  i^T  , 

comes  from  <^,  through   T^^  >  ^^^    >^j  >  the  original  <^ 

being  the  best  representation  that  straight  lines  could  give  of 
the  sun.     In  the  case  of  ka,  "  a  gate,"  we  have  not  the  original 

design ;   but  we  may  see  post,  bars,  and  hinges  in 
the  ordinary  character/ 
Another  curious  example  of  the  pictorial  origin  of  the  letters 

is  furnished  by  the  character  ^h[^^T  >  which  is  the  French 

wie,  the  feminine  of  "  one."  This  character  may  be  traced  up 
through  several  known  forms  to  an  original  picture,  which  is 
thus  given  on  a  Koyunjik  tablet  g  ^ .    It  has  been  con- 

jectured that  the  object  here  represented  is  "  a  sarcophagus."  * 
But  the  true  account  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  dovhte-toothed  conib, 
A  toilet  article  peculiar  to  women,  and  therefore'  one  which 
might  well  be  taken  to  express  "  a  woman,"  or  more  generally 
the  feminine  gender.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  emblem  is  the 
very  one  still  in  use  among  the  Lurs,  in  the  mountains  over- 
hanging Babylonia.*  And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the 
phonetic  power  of  the  character  here  spoken  of  is  ii  (or  ycU) — 
the  ordinary  Semitic  feminine  ending. 

The  original  writing,  it  would  therefore  seem,  was  a  picture- 
writing,  as  rude  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Objects  were  them- 
selves  represented,  but  coarsely  and  grotesquely — and,  which  is 
especially  remarkable,  without  any  curved  lines.     This  would 


*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
ideograph  for  **  king/'  which  stands  as 
the  first  character  in  the  first  and 
sceond  compartments  of  the  second 
column  in  the  inscription  given  above 
(p.  63),  is  derived  from  a  rude  drawing 
of  a  bee,  the  Egyptian  emblem  of 
sovereignty.     (See  M^nant,  Bririuea  de 

VOL,  1/ 


BabyloTUf,  p.  20.) 

*  Oppert,  tom.  ii.  p.  66. 

•  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  58,  where,  in  speaking 
of  the  devices  on  the  tombs  of  the  Lurs, 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson  notes  "the  double- 
toothed  comb "  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  female  sex. 
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seem  to  indicate  that  the  systein  grew  up  where  a  hard  material, 
probably  stone,  was  alone  used.  The  cuneiform  writing  arose 
when  clay  took  the  place  of  stone  as  a  material.  A  small  tool, 
with  a  square  or  triangular  point,"'  impressed,  by  a  series  of 
distinct  touches,  the  outline  of  the  old  pictured  objects  on  the 
soft  clay  of  tablets  and  bricks.  In  course  of  time  simplifications 
took  place.  The  less  important  wedges  were  omitted.  One 
stroke  took  the  place  of  two,  or  sometimes  of  three.  In  thia 
way  the  old  form  of  objects  became,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  rery 
indistinct ;  while  generally  it  was  lost  altogether. 

Originally  each  character  had,  it  would  seem,  the  phonetic 
power  of  the  name  borne  by  the  object  which  it  represented. 
But,  as  this  name  was  different  in  the  languages  of  the  different 
tribes  inhabiting  the  country^  the  same  character  came  often  to 
have  several  distinct  phonetic  values.  For  instance,  the  character 

,  representing  "a  house,'*  had  the  phonetic  values  of 

By  hit,  and  moZ,  because  those  were  the  words  expressive  of  **  a 
house,"  among  the  Hamitic,  Semitic,  and  Arian  populations 
respectively,  Again,  characters  did  not  always  retain  their 
original  phonetic  powers,  but  abbreviated  them.  Thus  the 
character  which  originally  stood  for  AssuVy  "  Assyria,**  came  to 
have  the  sound  of  tw,  that  denoting  WZ,  "  a  lord,"  had  in  addition 
the  sound  of  W,  and  so  on.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty  in  regard  to  the  phonetic 
representation  of  a  single  line  of  these  old  inscriptions.  The 
meaning  of  each  word  may  be  well  known ;  but  the  articulate 
sounds  which  were  in  the  old  times  attached  to  them  may  be 
matter  almost  of  conjecture. 

The  Chaldaean  characters  are  of  three  kinds — letters  proper, 
monograms,  and  determinatives.  With  regard  to  the  letters 
proper,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  remark,  except  that  they 
have  almost  always  a  syllabic  force.  The  monograms  represent 
in  a  brief  way,  by  a  wedge  or  a  group  of  wedges,  an  entire  word, 
often  of  two  or  three  syllables,  as  Nebo,  Babil,  Merodach,  &c 


'  Tools  with  a  triangular  point,  made 
in  ivorj,  apparently  for  employment  in 


cunoifoim  writing,  have  been  found  at 
Babylon.     (See  Oppert,  torn.  ii.  p.  63.) 
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The  determiuatiyes  mark  that  the  word  which  they  accompany 
is  a  word  of  a  certain  class,  as  a  god,  a  man,  a  country,  a  town, 
&c.  These  last,  it  is  probable,  were  not  sounded  at  all  when 
the  word  was  read.  They  served,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose 
of  our  capital  letters  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  but  gave  more 
exact  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  word.  Curiously 
enough,  they  are  retained  sometimes,  where  the  word  which 
they  accompany  has  merely  its  phonetic  power,  as  (generally) 
when  the  names  of  gods  form  a  part  of  the  names  of  monarchs. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  that  the  chief  material  on 
which  the  ancient  Chaldaeans  wTote  was  moist  clay,  in  the 
two  forms  of  tablets  and  bricks.  On  bricks  are  found  only 
royal  inscriptions,  having  reference  to  the  building  in  which 
the  bricks  were  used,  commonly  designating  its  purpose,  and 
giving  the  name  and  titles  of  the  monarch  who  erected  it.®  The 
inscription  does  not  occupy  the  whole  brick,  but  a  square  or 
rectangular  space  towards  its  centre.  It  is  in  some  cases 
stamped,  in  some  impressed  with  a  tool.  The  writing — as  in 
all  cuneiform  inscriptions,  excepting  those  upon  seals — is  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  lines  are  carefully  separated  from  one 
another.  Some  specimens  have  been  already  given." 
J  The  tablets  of  the  Chaldaeans  are  among  the  most  remarkable  • 
of  their  remains,  and  will  probably  one  day  throw  great  addi- 
tional light  on  the  manners  and  customs,  the  religion,  and  even, 
perhaps,  the  science  and  learning,  of  the  people.  They  are 
small  pieces    of  clay,^®  somewhat  rudely  shaped  into  a   form 


*  See  above,  page  64,  where  the 
trmnslation  of  an  inscription  is  given. 
Other  translations  of  the  brick  legends 
belonging  to  the  same  king  are  the 
IbUowing : — 

1.  On  a  brick  from  ^f ugheir  (TJr): — 
**Urakh,  king  of  Ur,  is  he  who  has 
bailt  the  temple  of  the  Moon-God." 

2.  On  a  brick  from  the  same :— "  The 
Moon-Ood,  his  lord,  has  caused  Urukh, 
king  of  Ur,  to  build  a  temple  to  him, 
and  has  caused  him  to  build  the  enceinte 
of  Ur." 

3.  On  a  brick  from  the  same : — "The 


build  the  temple  of  Tsingathu  (?),  his 
holy  place." 

4.  On  a  brick  from  Senhareh  : — **  The 
Sun-God,  his  lord,  has  caused  Urukh, 
the  pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  king  of  the 
land  (?)  of  the  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple 
to  him." 

5.  On  a  brick  from  iVi/er;— "Urukh, 
king  of  Ur,  and  king  of  the  land  (?)  of 
the  Akkad,  who  has  built  the  temple  of 
Belus." 

^  See  above,  pp.  63,  64. 
*•  The  size  varies  from  an  inch  to  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  the  width  being 


Moon-God,  brother's  son  (?)  of  Anu,  and  always  less.  The  envelope  is  of  very 
eldest  son  of  Belus,  his  lord,  has  caused  thin  clay,  and  does  not  much  add  to  the 
Urukh,  the  pious  chief,  king  of  Ur,  to       bulk. 
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reaembliitg  a  pillow,  and  thickly  inscribed  with  cUDeirorm  cha- 
racters, which  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  impressions  of  the 
cylindrical  seals  so  common  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  The 
seals  are  rolled  across  the  body  of  the  document,  as  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  Except  where  these  impressions  occur, 
the  clay  is  commonly  covered  on  both  sides  with  minute  writing. 
Wlmt  is  most  cu- 
rious, howerer,  is 
that  the  documents 
thus  duly  attested 
have  in  general 
been  enveloped, 
after  they  were 
baked,  in  a  cover 
of  moist  clay,  upon 
which  their  con- 
tents have  been 
again  inscribed,  bo 
as  to  present  ex- 
ternally a  dupli- 
cate of  the  writing 
within ;  and  the 
tablet  in  its  cover 
has  then  been 
baked  afresh.  That 
this  was  the  pro 
cess  employed  is 
evident  from  the 
tact  that  the  inner 
side  of  the  en- 
velope bears  a  cast, 
in  relief,  of  the  in- 
scription beneath  it.  Probably  the  object  in  view  was  greater 
security — that  if  the  external  cover  became  illegible,  or  was 
tampered  with,  there  might  be  a  means  of  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  what  the  document  actually  contained.  The  tablets 
in  question  have  iu  a  considerable  number  of  cases  been  de- 
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cj'phered;  they  are  for  the  most  part  deeds,  contracts,  or 
engagements  entered  into  by  private  persons  and  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  families. 

Besides  their  writings  on  clay,  the  Ghaldaeans  were  in  the 
habit,  from  very  early  times,  of  engraving  inscriptions  on  gems.  • 
The  signet  cylinder  of  a  very  ancient  king  exhibits  that  ai'chaic 
formation  of  letters  which  has  been  already  noted  as  appearing 
upon  some  of  the  earliest  bricks.  That  it  belongs  to  the  same 
period  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  resemblance  of  the  literal 
type,^  but  from  the  fact  that  the  same  king's  name  appears  upon 
both.  This  signet  inscrip- 
tion— so  &r  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  decyphered — is 
read  as  follows:— "  The 
signet  of  Urukh,  the  pious 
chief,  king  of  Ur,  .... 
High-Priest  (?)  of  ...  . 

Niffer."  Another  similar  relic,  belonging  to  a  son  of  this 
monarch,  has  the  inscription,  '*  To  the  manifestation  of  Nergal, 
king  of  Bit-Zida,  of  ZurguUa,  for  the  saving  of  the  life  of  Ilgi, 

the  powerful  hero,  the  king  of  Ur, ,  son  of  Urukh. 

May  his  name  be  preserved."  *    A  third  signet,  which 

belongs  to  a  later  king  in  the  series,  bears  the  foUoiving  legend : 

" sin,  the  powerful  chief,  the  king  of  Ur,  the  king  of  the 

Eipratrarbat  (or  four  races) his  seal."  The  cylinders, 

however,  of  this  period  are  more  usually  without  inscriptions, 
being  often  plain,^  and  often  engraved  with  figures,  but  without 
a  legend.  ^^ 


^WB^'^^FfH 


ff^qfF^^M*"    '^•'^ 


-ipist 


M. 


*  We  have  only  a  reprcflentation  of 
this  inscription,  the  cylinder  itself 
being  lost.  The  representation  will  be 
found  in  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  TrateiSy 
ToL  ii.  plate  79,  no.  6. 


'  I  am  indebted  for  the  translation  of 
this  legend  to  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

-  As,  Soc,  Joum.  vol.  xv.  pp.  272.  273. 
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-..iioninruin  aiit.M.-ollr.iit." 
Cn;.  dr.  l>ir,  i.  11. 

:ic  srttltM'S  on  tlio  shorts 

:ii  tlioin  iVom  tlu/ir  lonm.r 

:-lr  in.'NV  al)»)<]o,   inu>t   un- 

•\V\  tlu/v   ^v^'n»    osiK'^iallv 

.r  att'st  power — arcliitoctiiie 

..  oofintry  <lisj>oj>iiig  men  to 

-.•mers  of  tlio  soil  would  at 

•  r.i'O  of  tlio  in*w  eoni(.'rs.  aiul 

:  I  muiiieiH'V  of  ro>i(loiico.     If 

.  Mettled  tirst  in  tho  tract  ini- 

^...:.  as  seems  to  have  Ix^en  the 

^  .-.iHules  may  have  b«?en  of  that 

.  iu»NV  be  witnt'ssed  in  the  AtVrj 

^  •.>  >ny,  reed  cabins,  supported  bv 

;,:.!s  bent  intv>  arclies, and  walhd 

>t\lire."     Houses  of  this  d(\scrij>- 

^  ;iiul  would  >atisfv  the  i«leas  of  a 

•  v..  rniiin(?ncy  brpm  t«)  be  required, 

:*.aee  of  the    re<'d  supports,  and 

« 

...,I  <A  th(;  ru>h  mats;  in  this  wav 


X    . 


•>  ill.      «•'» 


pl.i<*«\  l>'it  Mils  ol'  j:i};jiiitir  ^\/x\  forty 
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cri^lit**"!)  of  no  Ic-s  iliaii  half  a  ftMUnrv. 
an«i    apiM-arcil    likily    to    \\\<.\     a**    Imij; 
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habitations  would  soon  be  produced  quite  equal  to  those  in 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  reside,  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  fresh  want  would  be  felt. 
Architecture,  as  has  been  well  observed,  has  its  origin,  not  in 
nature  only,  but  in  religion.*  The  common  worship  of  God , 
requires  temples  ;  and  it  is  soon  desired  to  give  to  these  sacred 
edifices  a  grandeur,  a  dignity,  and  a  permanency  corresponding 
to  the  nature  of  the  Being  worshipped  in  them.  Hence  in 
most  countries  recourse  is  had  to  stone,  as  the  material  of 
greatest  strength  and  durability;  and  by  its  means  buildings 
are  raised  which  seem  almost  to  reach  the  heaven  whereof  they 
witness.  In  Babylonia,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,*  this 
material  was  entirely  wanting.  Nowhere  within  the  limits  of 
the  alluvium  was  a  quarry  to  be  found ;  and  though  at  no  very 
great  distance,  on  the  Arabian  border,  a  coarse  sandstone  might 
have  been  obtained,  yet  in  primitive  times,  before  many  canals 
were  made,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  this  weighty  substance 
across  the  soft  and  oozy  soil  of  the  plain  would  necessarily 
have  prevented  its  adoption  generally,  or,  indeed,  anywhere, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocky  region.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  stone  was  never  adopted  in  Babylonia  as  a 
building  material,  except  to  an  extremely  small  extent ;  and 
that  the  natives  were  forced,  in  its  default,  to  seek  for  the  grand 
edifices,  which  they  desired  to  build,  a  diflferent  substance. 

The  earliest  traditions,*  and  the  existing  remains  of  the 
earliest  buildings,  alike  inform  us  that  the  material  adopted 
was  brick.  An  excellent  clay  is  readily  procurable  in  all  parts 
of  the  alluvium ;  and  this,  when  merely  exposed  to  the  intense 
heat  of  an  Eastern  sun  for  a  sufficient  period,  or  still  more  when 
kiln-dried,  constitutes  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  the  stone 
employed  by  most  nations.  The  baked  bricks,  even  of  the 
earliest  times,  are  still  sound  and  hard;  while  the  sun-dried 
bricks,  though  they  have  often  crumbled  to  dust  or  blended 
together  in  one  solid  earthen  mass,  yet  sometimes  retain  their 
shape  and  original  character  almost  unchanged,  and  offer  a 

*  Stieglitz,  quoted  in  Smithes  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  ad  to*. 
Abchitzctlbz.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  38.  '      *  Gen.  zi  3. 
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stubborn  resistance  to  the  excavator.^  In  the  most  ancient  of 
the  ChaldoBan  edifices  we  occasionally  find,  as  in  the  Bowariyeh 
ruin  at  Warka,®  the  entire  structure  composed  of  the  inferior 
material ;  but  tlie  more  ordinary  practice  is  to  construct  the 
mass  of  the  building  in  this  way,  and  then  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely with  a  facing  of  burnt  brick,  which  sometimes  extends  to 
as  much  as  ten  feet  in  thickness*  The  burnt  brick  was  thus 
made  to  protect  the  unburnt  firom  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
while  labour  and  fuel  were  greatly  economised  by  the  employ- 
ment to  so  large  an  extent  of  the  natural  substance.  The  size 
and  colour  of  the  bricks  vary.  The  general  shape  is  square,  or 
nearly  so,  while  the  thickness  is,  to  modem  ideas,  dispropor- 
tionately small ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  small  as  in  the  bricks  of 
the  Bomans.  The  earliest  of  the  baked  bricks  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Chaldiea  are  11^  inches  square,  and  2^  inches  thick,' 
while  the  Boman  are  often  15  inches  square,  and  only  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick.^  The  baked  bricks  of  later  date  are  of 
larger  size  than  the  earlier ;  they  are  commonly  about  13  inches 
square,  with  a  thickness  of  three  inches.'  The  best  quality  of 
baked  brick  is  of  a  yellowish-white  tint,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles our  Stourbridge  or  fire  brick ;  another  kind,  extremely 
hard,  but  brittle,  is  of  a  blackish  blue ;  a  third,  the  coarsest  of 
all,  is  slack-dried,  and  of  a  pale  red.  The  earliest  baked  bricks 
are  of  this  last  colour.*  The  sun-dried  bricks  have  pven  more 
variety  of  size  than  the  baked  ones.  They  are  sometimes  as 
large  as  16  inches  square  and  seven  inches  thick,  sometimes  as 
small  as  six  inches  square  by  two  thick.^  Occasionally,  though 
not  very  often,  bricks  are  found  difiering  altogether  in  shape 
from  those  above  described,  being  formed  for  special  purposes. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  triangular  pricks  used  at  the  comers  of 
walls,  intended  to  give  greater  regularity  to  the  angles  than 
would  otherwise  be  attained ;  *  and  the  wedge-shaped  bricks, 

7  Joumalofth€  Asiatic  Society,  yoi.  XT.  '  Wyttenbach,    Quide  to  the  Soman 

pp.  263  and  405.  Antiquities  of  TreteSy  p.  48. 

*  This  ruin  is  carefully  described  by  '  Rich,  First  Memoir^  p.  61. 
Mr.  Loftus  in  his  Chaidcea  and  Susiana,  '  Loftua,  p^  130. 

pp.  167-170.  *  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xr. 

*  Journal  of  Uie  Asiatic  Society,  vol.       pp.  263,  264.  *  Ibid.  p.  866. 
XT.  p.  261. 
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formed  to  be  employed  in  arches,  which  were  known  and  used  . 
by  this  primitive  people/ 

The  modes  of  applying  these  materials  to  building  purposes 
were  various.     Sometimes  the  crude  and  the  burnt  brick  were 
used  in  alternate  layers,  each  layer  being  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness;' more  commonly  the  crude  brick  was  used  (as  already 
noticed)  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  building,  and  a  facing  of 
burnt  brick  protected  the  whole  from  the  weather.    Occasionally 
the  mass  of  an  edifice  was  composed  entirely  of  crude  brick ; 
but  in  such  cases  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  secure 
the  stability  of  this  comparatively  frail  material.    In  the  first 
place,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  a  thick  layer  of  reed 
matting  was  interposed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  building, 
whicli  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  earthy  mass 
from  disintegration,  by  its  projection  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
external  surface.     The  readers  of  Herodotus  are  familiar  with 
this  feature,  which  (according  to  him)  occurred  in  the  massive 
walls  whereby  Babylon  was  surrounded.®    If  this  was  really  the 
case,  we  may  conclude  that  those  walls  were  not  composed  of 
burnt  brick,  as  he  imagined,  but  of  the  sun-dried  material 
Reeds  were  never  employed  in  buildings  composed  of  burnt 
brick,  being  useless  in  such  cases ;  where  their  impression  is 
found,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  on  bricks  of  this  kind,  the 
brick  has  been  laid  upon  reed  matting  when  in  a  soft  state,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.    In  edifices  of  crude 
brick,  the  reeds  were  no  doubt  of  great  service,  and  have  enabled 
some  buildings  of  the  kind  to  endure  to  the  present  day.     They 
are  very  strikingly  conspicuous  where  they  occur,  since  they 
stripe   the   whole  building  with   continuous  horizontal   lines, 
having  at  a  distance  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  courses  of  dark 
marble  in  an  Italian  structure  of  the  Byzantine  period. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  edifices  in  which  crude  brick  is 
thus  largely  employed,  is  the  addition  externally  of  solid  and 
massive  buttresses  of  the  burnt  material.   These  buttresses  have 


*  Loftus,  p.  133;  Jounyii  of  Asiatic 
Societ'iy  1.  8.  c.  The  "moulded  gemi- 
circular  bricks"  found  at  Warka 
CLoftus,  p.   175)  are  probably   of  the 


Babylonian,  not  the  Chaldean,  period. 

'  Jounuil  of  the  Asiatic  i^vj^tfiy,   voL 
XV.  p.  263. 

•  Herod,  i.  179. 
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stubborn  resistance  to  the  excavator.^  In  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Chalda^an  edifices  we  occasionally  find,  as  in  the  Bowariyeh 
ruin  at  Warka,®  the  entire  structure  composed  of  the  inferior 
material ;  but  the  more  ordmary  practice  is  to  construct  the 
mass  of  the  building  in  this  way,  and  then  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely with  a  facing  of  burnt  brick,  which  sometimes  extends  to 
as  much  as  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  burnt  brick  was  thus 
made  to  protect  the  unbumt  from  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
while  labour  and  fuel  were  greatly  economised  by  the  employ* 
ment  to  so  large  an  extent  of  the  natural  substance.  The  sise 
and  colour  of  the  bricks  vary.  The  general  shape  is  square,  or 
nearly  so,  while  the  thickness  is,  to  modern  ideas,  dispropor- 
tionately small ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  small  as  in  the  bricks  of 
the  Bomans.  The  earliest  of  the  baked  bricks  hitherto  dis* 
covered  in  Chaldiea  are  11^  inches  square,  and  2^  inches  thick,* 
while  the  Boman  are  often  15  inches  square,  and  only  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick.^  The  baked  bricks  of  later  date  are  of 
larger  size  than  the  earlier ;  they  are  commonly  about  13  inches 
square,  with  a  thickness  of  three  inches.'  The  best  quality  of 
baked  brick  is  of  a  yellowish-white  tint,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles our  Stourbridge  or  fire  brick ;  another  kind,  extremely 
hard,  but  brittle,  is  of  a  blackish  blue ;  a  third,  the  coarsest  of 
all,  is  slack-dried,  and  of  a  pale  red.  The  earliest  baked  bricks 
are  of  this  last  colour.*  The  sun-dried  bricks  have  pven  more 
variety  of  size  than  the  baked  ones.  They  are  sometimes  as 
large  as  16  inches  square  and  seven  inches  thick,  sometimes  as 
small  as  six  inches  square  by  two  thick.^  Occasionally,  though 
not  very  often,  bricks  are  found  difiering  altogether  in  shape 
from  those  above  described,  being  formed  for  special  purposes. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  triangular  bricks  used  at  the  comers  of 
walls,  intended  to  give  greater  regularity  to  the  angles  than 
would  otherwise  be  attained ;  ^  and  the  wedge-shaped  bricks. 


7  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society j  vol.  xv. 
pp.  263  and  405. 

*  This  ruin  is  carefully  described  by 
Mr.  Loftus  in  his  Chaldcsa  atxd  Susiana, 
pp.  167-170. 

•  Journal  of  tJie  Asiatic  Society,  vol. 
XV.  p.  261. 


*  Wjttenbach,   Guide  to  the  Roman 
Antiquities  of  TreveSy  p.  42. 

*  Rich,  First  Memoir f  p.  61. 
'  Loftus,  p.  130. 

*  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society^  voL  rr. 
pp.  263,  264.  *  Ibid.  p.  266. 
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in  i^  construction.  It  is  at  once  the  most  central  and  the 
loftiest  ruin  in  the  place.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  cone  or  pyramid ;  but  further  examination  proves  that  it  was 
in  reality  a  tower,  200  feet  square  at  the  base,  built  in  two 
stories,  the  lower  story  being  composed  entirely  of  sun-dried 
bricks  laid  in  mud,  and  protected  at  intervals  of  four  or  fiveieet 
by  layers  of  reeds,  while  the  upper  one  was  composed  of  the 
same  material,  faced  with  burnt  brick.  Of  the  upper  stage  very 
little  remains ;  and  this  little  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  inferior 
story,  which  bears  marks  of  a  veiy  high  antiquity.  The  sun- 
dried  bricks  whereof  the  lower  story  is  composed,  are  **  rudely 
moulded  of  very  incoherent  earth,  mixed  with  fragments  of 
pottery  and  freshwater  shells,"  and  vary  in  size  and  shape,  being 
sometimes  square,  seven  inches  each  way ;  sometimes  oblong, 
nine  Inches  by  seven,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
thick.^  The  whole  present  height  of  the  building  is  estimated 
at  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Its  summit,  except 
where  some  slight  remains  of  the  second  story  constitute  an  in* 
terruption,  is  **  perfectly  flat,"  and  probably  continues  very  much 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  the  lower  stage  was  first 
built.  This  stage,  being  built  of  crude  brick,  was  necessarily 
weak ;  it  is  therefore  supported  by  four  massive  buttresses  of 
baked  brick,  each  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
sideci^  and  carried  to  about  one-third  of  the  height.  Each 
battress  is  nineteen  feet  high,  six  feet  one  inch  wide,  and  seven 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth  ;  and  each  is  divided  down  the  middle 
by  a  receding  space,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  width.  All  the 
bricks  composing  the  buttresses  are  inscribed,  and  are  very  firmly 
cemented  together  with  bitumen,  in  thick  layers.  The  buttresses 
were  entirely  hidden  under  the  mass  of  rubbish  which  had  fallen 
from  the  building,  chiefly  from  the  upper  story,  and  only  became 
apparent  when  Mr.  Loftus  made  his  excavations.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  from  the 
facts  and  measurements  hitherto  supplied  to  us ;  even  the  height 


'  Loftus,  Chaldcsa  and  Susianay  p.  168. 

*  See  this  traTeller*8  account  of  his  labours  {Chaldwa  and  Sutiana^  pp.  167-170). 
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Bometimea  a  very  considerable  projei? 
not  high,  extending  less  than  Imlf  ' 
whicli  tbey  are  placed. 

Two  kinds  of  cement  are  used  in  i 
is  a  coarse  clay  or  mud,  which  is  some 
straw  ;  the  other  is  bitumen.  This  h 
and  the  bricks  which  it  unites  adher 
tbat  they  can  witli  difficulty  be  separ 
in  the  early  buildings,  the  crude  bricl 
bitumen  is  used  to  cement  together  t\ 

These  general  remarks  will  receive  ■ 
a  detailed  description  of  the  principal  ■ 
researches  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  ha 
are  for  the  most  part  temples;  but 
edifice  explored  is  thought  to  have  be 
domestic  architecture  of  the  period  i 
to  us,  at  least  in  some  degree.  Th 
examined  hitherto  are  those  at  Wi 
Shahrein,  the  first  of  which  was  explc 
th©  aecoud  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  sai 
the  same  traveller  in  1855. 


The  Warka  ruin  is  called  by  the 
signifies  "  reed  mats,"  in  allusion  toa] 


'  Infloa,  Chaldaa  oad  8m 
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cardiDal  points/  It  is  not  a  square,  but  a  parallelogram,  having 
two  longer  and  two  shorter  sides.  The  longer  sides  front  to  the 
north-east  and  south-west  respectively,  and  measure  198  feet ; 
while  the  shorter  sides,  which  face  the  north-west  and  the  south- 
east, measure  133  feet.  The  present  height  of  the  basement 
story  is  27  feet ;  but,  allowing  for  the  concealment  of  the  lower 
part  by  the  rubbish,  and  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  by 
the  hand  of  time,  we  may  presume  that  the  original  height  was 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  40  feet.  The  interior  of  this  story  is 
built  of  crude  or  sun-dried  bricks  of  small  size,  laid  in  bitumen ; 
but  it  is  faced  throughout  with  a  wall,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  com- 
posed of  red  kiln-dried  bricks,  likewise  cemented  with  bitumen. 
This  external  wall  is  at  once  strengthened  and  divei-sified  to  the 
eye  by  a  number  of  shallow  buttresses  or  pilasters  in  the  same 
material ;  of  these  there  are  nine,  including  the  comer  ones,  on 
thA  longer,  and  six  on  the  shorter  sides.  The  width  of  the  but- 
treases  is  eight  feet,  and  their  projection  a  little  more  than  a 
foot*  The  walls  and  buttresses  alike  slope  inwards  at  an  angle 
of  nine  degrees*  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  building  there 
18  a  staircase  nine  feet  wide,  with  sides  or  balustrades  three  feet 
wide,  which  leads  up  from  the  platform  to  the  top  of  the  first 
story*  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  there  was  a  second  or 
grand  staircase  on  the  south-east  face,  equal  in  width  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building,  and  thus  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  structure  on  that  side.*  A  number  of 
narrow  slits  or  air-holes  are  carried  through  the  building  from 
side  to  side ;  they  penetrate  alike  the  walls  and  buttresses, 
and  lAust  have  tended  to  preserve  the  dryness  of  the  stnicture. 

The  second  story  is,  like  the  first,  a  parallelogram,  and  not  of 
very  different  proportions.*  Its  longer  sides  measure  119  feet, 
and  its  shorter  ones  75  feet  at  the  base.  Its  emplacement  upon 
the  first  story  is  exact  as  respects  the  angles,  but  not  central  as 
regards  the  four  sides.     While  it  is  removed  from  the  south- 


*  Loftus,  Chfildopa  and  Susiatuij  p.  128. 
According  to  Mr.  Ixiftus,  this  emplace- 
ment   **  is    observable    in    all    edifices 


*  Loftus,  Chaldcpn  ami  Susiana^  p.  129. 

•  The  proportions  of  the  lower  stage 
are  almost  exactly  as  3  to  2.     Those  of 


(templet  ?)  of  true  Chaldsan  origin."         ;    the  upper  are  as  3^-  to  2. 
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eastern  edge  a  distance  of  47  feet,  from  the  north-«  estera  it  is 
distant  only  30  feet  From  the  two  remaining  sides  its  distance 
is  apparently  about  28  feet.  The  present  height  of  the  second 
story,  including  the  rubbish  upon 
its  top,  is  19  feet;  but  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  ori- 
ginal height  was  much  greater. 
The  material  of  which  its  inner 
structure  is  composed,  seems  to  be 
chiefly  (or  wholly)  partially-bumt  ■ 
brict,  of  a  light  red  colour,  laid 
in  a  cement  composed  of  lime  and 
ashes.  This  central  mass  is  faced 
with  kiln-dried  bricks  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality,  also 
laid,  except  on  the  north-west 
face,'  in  lime  mortar.  No  but- 
tresses and  no  staircase  are  trace- 
Ground-ptai  of  Mughdr  T«npiB.  ^ble  oD  tbis  story ;  though  it  is 
possible  that  on  the  south-east  side  the  grand  staircase  may 
have  run  the  whole  height  of  both  stories. 

According  to  information  received  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  vicinity,*  there  existed,  less  than  half  a  century  ^o, 
some  remains' of  a  third  story,  on  the  summit  of  the  rubbish 
which  now  crowns  the  second.  Tliis  building  is  described  as  a 
room  or  chamber,  and  was  probably  the  actual  shrine  of  the 
god  in  whose  honour  the  whole  structure  was  erected.  Mr, 
Taylor  discovered  a  number  of  bricks  or  tiles  glazed  with  a 
blue  enamel,  and  also  a  number  of  large  copper  nails,  at  Buch  a 
height  in  the  rubbish  which  covers  up  much  of  the  second  story, 
that  he  thinks  they  could  only  have  come  from  this  upper 
chamber.  The  analogy  of  later  Babylonian  buildings,  as  of  the 
Birs-Nimrud  and  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,*  confirms  tbis 
view,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  early  Chukifcan  temple  was 


'  On  this  side   the  material  used  i»    I    iv.  p.  2G1.) 
bitumen.     (Sec  Mr.  Tajior's  article  in  '  Journal  of  thi  Asiatic  Societj/,  vol. 

the  Jwnul  of  the  Atiulic  Sixittg,  vol.   |    iv.  p.  S64.  *  Uerod.  I.  181. 
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a  boilding  in  three  stages,  of  which  the  first  and  second  were 
solid  masses  of  brickwork,  ascended  by  steps  on  the  outside, 
while  the  third  was  a  small  house  or  chamber  highly  ornamented^ 
containing  the  image  and  shrine  of  the  god. 


Mugheir  Temple,  restored. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  observed  that  onlv  the  lower  storv 
of  the  Mugheir  temple  exhibits  the  workmanship  of  the  old  or 
ChaldsBan  period.  Clay  cylinders  found  in  the  upper  story  in- 
form us  that  in  its  present  condition  this  story  is  the  work  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings ;  and  most  of  its 
bricks  bear  his  stamp.  Some,  however,  have  the  stamp  of  the 
game  monarch  who  built  the  lower  story ;  *  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  two  stories  are  a  part  of  the  original  design, 
and  therefore  that  the  idea  oi  building  in  stages  belongs  to  the 
first  kingdom  and  to  primitive  times.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  whether  the  original  edifice  had,  or  had  not,  a  third  story ; 
since  the  chamber  seen  by  the  Arabs  was  no  doubt  a  late  Baby- 
Ionian  work.  The  third  story  of  the  ace>ompanying  sketch  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  conjectural. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  detain  the  reader 
with  a  minute  description  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Abu-Shahrein, 
The  general  character  of  this  building  seems  to  have  very  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Mugheir  temple.  Its  angles  fronted  the 
cardinal  points ;  it  had  two  stories,  and  an  ornamented  chamber 
at  the  top  ;  it  was  faced  with  burnt  brick,  and  strengthened  by 
buttresses  ;  and  in  most  other  respects  followed  the  type  of  the 
Mugheir  edifice.^    Its  only  very  notable  peculiarities  are  the 


*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  yol. 
zv.  p.  264,  note. 

*  See  Mr.  Taylor's  description  in  the 


Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  yol.  xv. 
pp.  405-408. 
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partial  use  of  stone  in  the  construction,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
species  of  pillar,  very  curiously  composed.     The  artificial  plat- 
form on  which  the  temple  stands  is  made  of  beaten  clay,  cased 
Avith  a  massive  wall  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  in  some  places 
twenty  feet  thick.   There  is  also  a  stone, or  rather  marble,  stair- 
cane  which  leads  up  from  the  platform  to  the  summit  of  the 
first  story,  composed  of  small  polished  blocks,  twenty-two  inches 
long,  thirteen  broad,  and  four  and  a  half  thick.     The  bed  of  the 
staircase  is  made  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  tbe  marble  was  fastened 
to  this  substratum  by  copper  bolts,  some  portion  of  which  was 
found  by  Jfr.  Taylor  still  adhering  to  the  blocks.'    At  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  there  appear  to  have  stood  two  columns,  one  on 
either  side  of  it.     The  construction  of  these  columns  is  very  sin- 
gular.  A  circular  nucleus  composed  of  sandstone  slabs  and  small 
cylindrical  pieces  of  marble  disposed  in  alternate  layers,  was 
coated  externally  with  coarse  lime,  mixed  with  small  stones  and 
pebbles,  until  by  means  of  many  successive  layers  the  pillar  had 
attained  the  desired  bulk  and  thickness.     Thus  the  stone  and 
marble  were  entirely  concealed  under  a  thick  coating  of  plaster; 
and  a  smoothness  was  given  to  the  outer  surface,  which  it  would 
have  otherwise  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  date  of  the  Abu-Shahrein  temple  is  thought  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  other  buildings  above  described  '/ 
and  the  pillars  would  seem  to  be  a  refinement  on  the  simplicitv 
of  the  earlier  times.  The  use  of  stone  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
not  so  much  by  the  advance  of  architectural  science,  as  by  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Arabian  hills,  from  which  that  material 
could  be  readily  derived.* 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  Chaldoean  temples  were  of  the  cha- 
racter and  construction  which  we  have  gathered  from  their 
remains,  they  could  have  possessed  no  great  architectural 
beauty,  though  they  may  not  have  lacked  a  certain  grandeur. 
In  the  dead  level  of  Babylonia,  an  elevation  even  of  100  ot 
150  feet  must  have  been  impressive ;  •  and  the  plain  maadve^ 


•  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv. 
jk  406,  note. 

*  Ste  betoir,  chapter  viiL  pi  166. 


•  Supra,  ch,  i.  p.  25. 

•  Mr.  Loftus  says — "  I  know  of  no- 
thing more  exciting  or  impreiiive  than 
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nes8  of  the  structures  no  doubt  added  to  their  grand  effect  on 
the  beholder.  But  there  was  singularly  little  in  the  buildings, 
architecturally  viewed,  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  sense  of 
beauty.  Xo  edifices  in  the  world — not  even  tlie  Pyramids — 
are  more  deficient  in  external  ornament.  The  buttresses  and 
the  air-holes,  which  alone  break  the  flat  unifonnitv  of  the  walls, 
are  intended  simply  for  utility,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
much  embellishment.  If  any  efforts  were  made  to  delight  by 
the  ordinary  resources  of  ornamental  art,  it  seems  dear  that 
Kuch  efforts  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  edifice,  but  were  con- 
fined to  the  shrine  itself — the  actual  abode  of  the  god — the 
chamber  which  crowned  the  whole,  and  was  alone,  strictly 
speaking,  "the  temple.""  Even  here  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  building  had  externally  much  beauty.  No 
fragments  of  architraves  or  capitals,  no  sculptured  ornaments  of 
any  kind,  have  been  found  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish  in  which 
Cbalda>an  monuments  are  three-parts  buried.  The  ornaments 
which  have  been  actually  discovered,  are  such  as  suggest  the 
idea  of  internal  ratlier  than  external  decoration;  and  they 
render  it  probable  that  such  decoration  was,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  extremely  rich.  The  copper  nails  and  blue  enamelled 
tiles  found  high  up  in  the  Mugheir  mound,  have  been  already 
noticed.®  At  Abu-Shahrein  the  ground  about  the  basement 
of  the  second  story  was  covered  with  small  pieces  of  aerate, 
alabaster,  and  marble,  finely  cut  and  polished,  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  (or  somewhat  less)  in 
breadth,  each  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its  back,  containing 
often  a  fragment  of  a  copper  bolt.  It  was  also  ^^  -^ 
strewn  less  thickly  with  small  plates  of  pure  gold,  wM  ^  i\ 
and  with  a  number  of  gold-headed  or  gilt-headed  ^fc*^&— • 
nails,*  used  apparently  to  attach  the  gold  plates  to  the  internal 
plaster  or  wood-work.     These  fragments  seem  to  attest  the  high 

the  fifst  sif^bt    of  one  of  the*e   preat  (^"wv^oC)    are    carefully    distinguished 

GbaldKAD     piles,    looming    in    solitary  from  the  temple  {yy\6i)  at  the  summit. 
gnailciir  from  the  surrounding  plains  *  See  above,  p.  78. 

•ad  DHUBhe*-*'     (C*a/cf<ra  and  ifu^iana,  *  Jounml  of  Asiatic  Sfcict;j,  vol.  xv. 


pt  ua.)  p  ^"• 

'  See  Herod.  L  ISl.  where  the  stages 

yoL.  I- 
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omamentation  of  the  shrine  in  this  instance,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  regard  as  singular  or  in  any  nay  exceptional. 

The  Cbald(ean  remains  which  throw  light  upon  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  people  are  few  and  scanty.  A  small  house 
was  disinterred  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Mugheir,  anil  the  plan  of  some 
chambers  was  made  out  at  Abu-Shabrein ;  but  these  are  hitherto 
the  only  specimens  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  the 
Chaldffian  period.  The  house  stood  on  a  platform  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  paved  on  the  top  with  burnt  bricks.  It  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  irregularity,  every 
wall  being  someuhat  longer  or  shorter  tbun  the  others.  The 
material  used  in  its  construction  was 
burnt  brick,  the  outer  layer  imbedded 
in  bitumen,  and  the  remainder  in  a 
cement  of  mud.  Externally  the  house 
was  ornamented  with  perpendicular 
stepped  recesses,'  while  internally  the 
bricks  bad  often  a  thin  ciiating  of 
gypsum  or  enamel,  upon  which  cha- 
racters were  inscribed.  The  floors  of 
the  chambers  were  paved  with  burnt 
brick,  laid  in  bitumen.  Two  of  the 
■  doorways  were  arched,  the  arch  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  walls;  it  was  semicircular,  and 
was  constructed  with  bricks  made 
wedge-shaped  for  the  purpose.  A  good 
deal  of  charred  date-wood  was  found 
in  the  house,  probably  the  remains  of 
rafters  which  had  supported  the  roof.* 
The  chambers  at  Abii-Shahrein  were 
of  sun-dried  brick,  with  au  internal 
covering  of  fine  plaster,  ornamented 
ierr«  coiia  cone,  aciubi  biic.  ^jj]^  paint.  In  One  the  Ornamentation 
consisted  of  a  series  of  red,  black,  and  white  bands,  three  inches 

'  Loftui,  Llialdaa  andSMMiaaj,  p.  133.         '  Journal  €f  At.  Soo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  265,  366, 
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ID  breadth ;  in  another  was  represented,  but  very  rudely,  the 
ngure  of  a  man  holding  a  bird  on  his  wrist,  with  a  smaller 


5^  ''i 


figure  near  him,  in   red  paint.^    The  favourite  external  orna- 
mentation for  houses  seems  to  have  been  by  means  of  coloured 

>  Joarnal  <f  AiiaU  Society,  vol.  IV.  pp.  40S,  410. 
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cones  in  terra  cutta,  which  were  imbedded  in  moist  mud   or 
plaster,  and  arranged  into  a  variety  of  patterns.*   '/ 

But  little  can  be  said  aa  to  the  plan  on  which  houses  were 
built.  Tlie  wiiUs  were  generally  of  vast  thickness,  the  chambers 
long  and  narrow,  with  ihe  outer  doors  opening  directly  into 
them.  The  rooms  ordinarily  led  into  one  auotlier,  passages 
being  rarely  found.    Squared  recesses,  sometimes  stepped  or 


jSifiiJ 


dentated,  were  common  in  the  rooms ;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  something  of  symmetry  is  observable,  as  they  fre- 
quently correspond  to  or  face  each  other.  The  roofe  werg  pro- 
bably either  flat — beams  of  palm-wood  being  stretched  across 
from  wall  to  wall* — or  else  arched  with  brick.'     No  indication 


'Lonus,  Ca™W.Faojirf5ujwBo,  pp.  188, 
189.  The  building  diKovered  by  Mr. 
LoftuB  (from  which  the  tepreacntatian 
on  p.  83  is  isken)  na  at  Wsrks.  and 
therefore  might  perhop*  not  be  Chil- 
d/ran. The  vut  number  of  similar 
',  which   < 


Shahreln  (^011 


al  of  Ai.  Sue.  » 


411)  and  other  purel;  ChaldMa  ruins, 
•officiedtlv  indicate  ttie  (tyle  of  orna- 


'  Mr.  Tajlor  found  lemnanta  of  thew 
at  MURhelr.  {Journal  ^  Ai.  SoB.  roL 
XV.  p.  266.) 

•  .Mr.  Loftus  believM  that  ChaldaaB 
buildiuKi  were  usually  rooftd  in  this 
wiy.  {Chaldaa  and  Svtiata,  pp.  IBS, 
183.)  Mr.  Taylor  aUo  beltevM  that 
■ome  of  the  ehamben  which  ho  exca- 
vated must  have  been  dmned.  (/(wrfia/ 
ofAi.  Soc.  vol.  IV.  p.  111.) 
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of  windows  has  been  found  as  yet ;  but  still  it  is  thought  that 
the  chambers  were  lighted  by  them,'  only  they  were  placed 
high,  near  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and  thus  do  not  appear  in  the 
existing  ruins,  which  consist  merely  of  the  lower  portion  of 
walls,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The 
doorways,  both  outer  and  inner,  are  towards  the  sides  rather 
than  in  the  centre  of  the  apartments — a  feature  common  to 
Chaldaean  with  Assyrian  buildings. 

Next  to  their  edifices,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remains 
which  the  Chaldae^s  have  left  to  after-ages,  are  their  burial- 
places.  While  ancient  tombs  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Assyria  and  Upper  Babylonia,  Chaldaea  Proper  abomids  with  • 
tliem.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  the  time  of  their  power,  may  have  made  the 
sacred  land  of  Chaldasa  the  general  depository  of  their  dead,* 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Persians  even  now  use  Kerbela 
and  Nedjif  or  Meshed  Ali  as  special  cemetery  cities,  to  which 
thousands  of  corpses  are  brought  annually."  At  any  rate,  the 
quantity  of  human  relies  accumulated  upon  certain  ChaldaBan 
sites  is  enormous,  and  seems  to  be  quite  beyond  what  the  mere 
population  of  the  surrounding  district  could  furnish.  At  Warka, 
for  instance,  excepting  the  triangular  space  between  the  three 
principal  ruins,  the  whole  remainder  of  the  platform,  the  whole 
space  within  the  walls,  and  an  unknown  extent  of  desert  beyond 
them,  are  everywhere  filled  with  human  bones  and  sepulchres.* 
In  places  coflSns  are  piled  upon  coflBns,  certainly  to  Ae  depth 
of  30,  probably  to  the  depth  of  60  feet;  and  for  miles  on  every 
side  of  the  ruins  the  traveller  walks  upon  a  soil  teeming  with 
the  relics  of  ancient,  and  now  probably  extinct,  races.  Some- 
times these  relics  manifestly  belong  to  a  number  of  distinct  and 
widely  separate  eras ;  but  there  are  places  where  it  is  otherwise. 
However  we  may  account  for  it — and  no  account  has  been  yet 
given  which  is  altogether  satisfactory — it  seems  clear,  from  the 
comparative  homogeneousness  of  the  remains  in  some  places, 
that  they  belong  to  a  single  race,  and  if  not  to  a  single  period. 


'  Loftos,  p.  182.        "  Ibid.  p.  199.       •  Ibid.  pp.  54  and  65.         »  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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at  any  rate  to  only  two,  or,  at  the  moet,  tliree  distinct  periods, 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  more 
ancient  from  the  later  relics.'  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
remains  at  Mugheir,  which  are  tliought  to  contain  nothing  of 
later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Bahyloniati  period,  b.c.  538  ;* 
and  such  is,  still  more  remarkably,  the  character  of  the  ruins  at 
Abu-Shahrein  and  Tel-el-Lahm,  which  seem  to  be  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  Chaldsean.  In  the  following  account  of  the 
coffins  and  mode  of  burial  employed  by  the  early  Cliald«au8, 
examples  will  be  drawn  from  these  places  only;  since  otherwise 
we  should  be  liable  to  confound  together  the  productions  of  very 
difierent  ages  and  peoples.^' 

The  tombs  to  which,  an  archaic  character  most  certainly 
attaches  are  of  three  .binds — brick  vaults,  clay  coffins  shaped 
like  a  dish-cover,  and 
eofiius  in  the  same  ma- 
terial, formed  of  two 
large  jars  placed  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  cemented 
together  with  bitumen. 
The  brick  vaults  are 
found  ehiefly  at  Mug- 
heir.  They  are  seven 
feet  long,  three  feet 
seven  inches  broad,  and 
five  feet  high,  composed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  im- 
bedded in  mud,  and  ex- 
hibit a  very  remarkable 
form  and  constructioQ  of 
the  arcli.  The  side  walls 
of  the  vaults  slope  out- 
wards as  they  ascend; 
and  the  arch  is  formed,  like  those  in  Egyptian  buildings  and 


-  Poaition  of  the  relic*  >n  lihi,  ebk-    I    cmcloMd  Tcasrli    i 
raotcT  of  the  tomb  oi  ooAn,  ud  ftp-    I   oommonlj  dcUnnisa  the  ago  without 
puant  anUqiiitr,  or  Ik*  rarans,  of  tho   \  Buoh  latattMatj.        •  hattoM,  p.  134. 
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Scythian  tombs/  by  each  successive  layer  of  bricks,  fiom  the 
point  where  the  arch  begins,  a  little  overlapping  the  last,  till 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  are  brought  so  near  together  that 
the  aperture  may  be  closed  by  a  single  brick.  The  floor  of  the 
vaults  was  paved  with  brick  similar  to  that  used  for  the  roof  and 
sides ;  on  this  floor  was  commonly  spread  a  matting  of  reeds, 
and  the  body  was  laid  upon  the  matting.  It  was  commonly 
turned  on  its  left  side,  the  right  arm  falling  towards  the  left, 
and  the  fingers  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  copper  bowl,  usually 
placed  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  head  was  pillowed  on 
a  single  sun-dried  brick.  Various  articles  of  ornament  and  use 
were  interred  with  each  body,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
described  hereafter.  Food  seems  often  to  have  been  placed  iu 
the  tombs,  and  jars  or  other  drinking  vessels  are  universal.  The 
brick  vaults  appear  to  have  been  family  sepulchres ;  they  have 
often  received  three  or  four  bodies,  and  in  one  case  a  single 
vault  contained  eleven  skeletons.* 

The  clay  coffins,  shaped  like  a  dish-cover,  are  among  the  most 
curious  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  antiquity.  On  a  platform 
of  sun-dried  brick  is  laid  a  mat,  exactly  similar  to  those  in 
common  use  among  the  Arabs  of  the  country  at  the  present 
day;  and  hereon  lies  the  skeleton,  disposed  as  in  the  brick 
vaults,  and  surrounded  by  utensils  and  ornaments.  Mat,  skele- 
ton, and  utensils  are  then  concealed  by  a  huge  cover  in  burnt 
clay,  formed  of  a  single  piece,  which  is  commonly  seven  feet 
long,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  halt'  broad  at 
the  bottom*  It  is  rarely  that  modern  potters  produce  articles  of 
half  the  size.  Externally  the  covers  have  commonly  some  slight 
ornament,  su(?h  as  rims  and  shallow  indentations,  as  represented 
in  the  sketch  overleaf  (No.  1).  Internally  they  are  plain.  Not 
more  than  two  skeletons  have  ever  been  found  under  a  single 
cover ;  and  in  these  cases  they  were  the  skeletons  of  a  male  and 
a  female.  Children  were  interred  separately,  under  covers  about 
half  the  size  of  those  for  adults.     Tombs  of  this  kind  commonly 


*  See  the  author's  HerodoiuSj  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

*  Journal  of  tKe  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  pp.  271-274. 
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occur  at  some  considerable  depth.     None  were  diacovered  at 
Mugheip  nearer  the  surface  than  seven  or  eight  feet." 


The  lliinl  kind  of  tomb,  common  bolh  at  Sliigheir  and  at  Tel- 
el-Laliin,'  is  almost  as  eccentric  as  the  preceding.     Two  Urge 

'  Joanal  of  lAt  Jiialic  Soditi/,  VI 
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open-mouthed  jars  (a  and  h),  shaped  like  the  largest  of  the 
water-jars  at  present  in  nse  at  Baghdad,  are  taken,  and  the  body 
is  disposed  inside  them  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  dishes, 
vases,  and  ornaments.  The  jars  average  from  two  and  a  half 
feet  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  have  a  diameter  of  about  two 
feet ;  so  that  they  would  readily  contain  a  full-sized  corpse  if  it 
was  slightly  bent  at 
the  knees*  Some- 
times the  two  jars 
are  of  equal  size, 
and  are  simply 
united  at  their 
mouths  by  a  layer 

of  bitumen    {d   d);  Chald«.n  jarnjoffin. 

but  more  commonly  one  is  slightly  larger  than  the  other,  and 
the  smaller  mouth  is  inserted  into  the  ,larger  one  for  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  while  a  coating  of  bitumen  is  still 
applied  externally  at  the  juncture.  In  each  coffin  there  is  an 
air-hole  at  one  extremity  (<?),  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gases 
generated  during  decomposition. 

Besides  the  coffins  themselves,  some  other  curious  features 
are  found  in  the  burial-places.  The  dead  are  commonly  buried, 
not  underneath  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  in  ex- 
tensive artificial  mounds,  each  mound  contaiiiing  a  vast  number 
e{  coffins.  The  coffins  are  arrancyed  side  bv  side,  often  in  several 
layers ;  and  occasionally  strips  of  masonry,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  separate  the  sets  of  coffins  from  their  neigh- 
boorsL  The  surGsu^  of  the  mounds  is  sometimes  paved  with 
brick;  and  a  similar  pavement  often  separates  the  layers  of 
coflBns  one  from  another.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  tomb-mounds  is  their  system  of  drainage.  Long  sliafts  of 
baked  clay  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  mound  to  its  base, 
composed  of  a  succession  of  rings  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
a  toot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  joined  together  by  thin  layers  of 
bitumen.  To  give  the  rings  additional  strength,  the  sides  have 
a  sliglit  concave  curve  (see  woodcut,  2  and  3) ;  and,  still  further 
to  resist  external  preseiare,  the  shafts  are  filled  from  bottom  to 
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Section  of  drain. 


top  with  a  loose  mass  of  broken  pottery.  At  the  top  the  shaft 
contracts  rapidly  by  means  of  a  ring  of  a  peculiar  shape  (see 
woodcut,  1) ;  and  above  this  ring  are  a  series  of  perforated  bricks 

leading  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mound,  the  surface  of  which 
is  so  arranged  as  to  conduct 
the  rain-water  into  these  ori- 
fices. For  the  still  more 
eflTectual  drainage  of  the 
mound,  the  top-piece  of  tlie 
shaft  immediately  below  the 
perforated  bricks,  and  also 
the  first  rings,  are  full  of 
small  holes  to  admit  any 
stray  moisture ;  and  be- 
sides this,  for  the  space  of 
a  foot  every  way,  the  shafts  are  surrounded  with  broken  pottery, 
so  that  the  real  diameter  of  each  drain  is  as  much  as  four  feet.** 
By  these  arrangements  the  piles  have  been  kept  perfectly  dry ; 
and  the  consequence  is  the  preservation,  to  the  present  day,  not 
only  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  placed  in  the  tombs,  but  of 
the  very  skeletons  themselves,  which  are  seen  perfect  on  opening 
a  tomb,  though  they  generally  crumble  to  dust  at  the  first 
touch.'' 

The  skill  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  potters  has  received  cons]der« 
able  illustration  in  the  foregoing  pages.  No  ordinary  ingenuity 
was  needed  to  model  and  bake  the  large  vases,  and  still  larger 
covers,  which  were  the  ordinary  receptacles  of  the  Chaldaean 
dead.  The  rings  and  top-pieces  of  the  drainage-shafts  also 
exhibit  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  principles.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  reader  has  not  been  brought  into  contact  with  any 


•  Journal  cf  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  268,  269. 

•  Ibid.  p.  272;  Loftus,  p.  210.  Mr. 
Taylor,  however,  qualifies  this  latter 
statement.  **  Directly  on  opening  these 
covers,"  he  says,  "  were  I  to  attempt  to 
touch  the  skulls  or  bones,  they  would 
fall  into  dust  almost  immediately ;  but 
I  found,  on  exposing  them  fhr  a  few 


da^-s  to  the  air,  that  they  becrme  quite 
hard,  and  could  be  handled  with  im- 
punity."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Taylor  did  not  send  any  of  the 
skulls,  when  thus  hardened,  to  England, 
as  their  examination  would  have  been 
important  towards  determining  the 
ethnic  character  of  the  race. 


VASES  AND  LAMPS. 


Kpecimeos  of  Chaldsean  fictile  art  which  can  be  regarded  aa 
exhibiting  elegance  of  form,  or,  indeed,  any  isense  of  beauty  aa 


Chttldffian  vikb  of  the  firat  period. 

disfingiiished  from  utility.  Such  epecimeDs  are,  in  fact,  some- 
what scarce,  but  they  are  not  wholly  wnntinp.  Among  the 
TSies   and   drinkiDg-ressels  with  which   the   Chaldienn  tombs 


CiMUJvin  vawa,  driDking-veuels,  and  imphor*  af  tbe  second  period. 


abound,    while   the  majority  are  characterised  by    a  certain 
mdeness  both  of  shape  and  material,'"  we  occa'^ionally  meet 
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with  specimeDS  of  a  higher  character,  which  would  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  with  the  ordinary  productions  of  Greek 
fictile  art.  A  number  of  these  are  represented  in  the  second 
woodcut  on  the  preceding  page  which  exhibits  several  forms  not 
hitherto  published — some  taken  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  artist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftiis  on  his  first  journey; 
others  drawn  for  the  present  work  &om  vases  now  in  tbe  British 
Museum. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  the  vases  of  the  first  group  are  roughly 
moulded  by  the  hand,  the  vasea  and  lamps  of  the  second  have 
been  carefully  shaped  by  the  aid  of  the  potter's  wheel.     These 


Uinpa  of  Ihe  locoail  period. 


last  are  formed  of  a  far  finer  clay  than  the  earUer  specimens, 
and  have  sometimes  a  slight  glaze  upon  them,  which  adds  much 
to  their  beanty. 

In  a  few  instances  the  works  of  the  Chaldseans  in  this  material 
belong  to  mimetic  art,  of  which  they  are  rude  but  interesting 
specimens.  Some  of  the  primitive  graves  at  Senkareh  yielded 
tablets  of  baked  clay,  on  which  were  represented,  in  low  relief, 
sometimes  eingle  figures  of  men,  sometimes  groups,  sometimes 
men  in  combination  with  luiimaU.  A  scene  in  which  ^  lion  is 
disturbed  ill  bis  least  uft'a  butloclc.  by  «  man  aruied  with  ft  dab 
and  a  mace  or  hatchet,  possesses  renjurkiilile  siiirit,  and,  were  it 
tof  the  lion's, upjilted  le^ mi^t  be 
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regarded  as  a  very  creditable  performance."  In  another,  a  lion 
is  repre8ent**d  devouring  a  prostrate  human  being ;  while  a  third 
exhibits  a  pugilistic  encounter  after  the  most  approved  fashion 
of  modem  England!'  It  is  perhaps  uncertain  whether  these 
tablets  belong  to  the  Cbaldseau  or  to  the  Eabyloninu  period ; 
but  on  the  whole  their  rudeness  and  simplicity  favour  the 
earlier  rather  than  the  later  date. 

The  only  other  works  having  anything  of  an  artistic  character, 
that  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  tlie  primitive  period,  are  a 
certain  nnmbcr  of- engraved  cylinders,  some  of  wliich  are  very 
curious.  It  is  clearly  established  that  the  oylindera  in  question, 
which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  meteoric  stone,  jasper,  chalce- 
dony, or  other  similar  substance,  were  tlie  seals  or  signets  of 
their  possessors,  who  impressed  them  upon  the  moist  clay  which 
formed  the  ordinary  material  for  wTiting.'  Tbey  are  round,  or 
nearly  so,*  and  measure  from  half-an-inch  to  three  inches  in 
length ;  ordinarily  they  are  about  one-third  of  their  length  in 
diameter.  A  hole  is  bored  tbrougli  the  stone  from  end  to  end, 
BO  that  it  could  he  worn  upon  a  string ;  and  cylinders  are  found 
in  some  of  the  earliest  tombs  which 
have  been  worn  round  the  wrist  in 
this  way.*  In  early  times  they  may 
haye  been  impressed  by  the  hand ; 
bnt  afterwards  it  was  common  to 
place  them  upon  a  bronze  or  cop- 
per axis  attached  to  a  handle,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  rolled 
across  the  clay  from  one  end  to  the  ^'  *=*""''"  *"*  ""*'  ""■ 
other.*  The  cylinJers  are  frequently  unengravcd,  and  this  is 
most  commonly  their  condition  in  the  primitive  tombs ;  but  there 
is  some  very  curious  evidence,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 

"  Bes   Lofltu,   CToWrm   and  Siaiuna,  1         '  Journal  of  Asutlic  Soaety,  ToL  xv, 

(kU«.                        <  Ibid.  p.  357.  1    p.  271. 

'  Lapud,    yintidi  aid  Babyhn.  pp.  '  Mr.  La}>>rd    fbunil    remains  of  the 

(06.  W9 ;  Rkwiliuini'a  Utrodoltu,  vol.  i.  '    bronie  in  ooe  Bpecimra.     {Strureh  and 

(1,196;  Blrcb'i  Anctent  PotUrg,  vol.  i.  .    Sti/iyha,  p.  609.)     Tlie  above  represen- 

f.  Hi,  tation  givea  (he  piybable  form   of  the 

■  Bometlnies    Ibe   *idn  are  alighlly  bronze  selting. 
MMKT*,  M  in  tbe  kbova  ngraeatiaioa. 
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art  of  engraving  them  was  really  known  and  practised  (though 
doubtless  in  rare  instances)  at  a  very  early  date.  Tlie  signet 
cylinder  of  the  monarch  who  founded  the  most  ancient  of  the 
buildings  at  Mugheir,  Warka,  Senkareh,  and  NiEFer,  and  who  thus 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  monumental  kings,  was  in  the  possessioD 
of  Sir  E.  Porter ;  and  though  it  is  now  lost,  an  engraving  made 
from  it  is  preserved  in  his  'Travels.'*  The  signet  cylinder  of 
this  monarch's  son  has  been  recently  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.     We  are  entitled  to  conclude  from  the  data 


Signet  C}rlinder  of  King  Urukb. 

thus  in  our  possession  that  the  art  of  cylinder-engraving  had, 
even  at  this  early  period,  made  considerable  progress.  The 
letters  of  the  inscriptions,  which  give  the  names  of  the  kings 
and  their  titles,  are  indeed  somewhat  rudely  formed,  as  they  are 
on  the  stamped  bricks  of  the  period  ;  ^  but  the  figures  have  been 
as  well  cut,  and  as  flowingly  traced,  as  those  of  a  much  later 
date.  It  was  thought  possible  that  the  artist  employed  by  Sir 
R.  Porter  had  given  a  flattering  representation  of  his  original; 
but  the  newly  recovered  relic,  known  as  the  "  cylinder  of  Ugi," 
bears  upon  it  figures  of  quite  as  great  excellence;  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  the  coDcliteion  that  both  mechanical  and  artistic 


*  Sm  abOTC,  pp.  63,  64,  60. 
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skill  had  reached  a  very  surprising  degree  of  excellence  at  the 
most  remote  period  to  which  the  Chaldsean  records  carry  us 
back. 

It  increases  the  surprise  which  we  naturally  feel  at  the  dis- 
covery of  these  re- 
lics to  reflect  upon 
the  rudeness  of  the 
implements  with 
which  such  results 
would  seem  to  have 
been  accomplished 
In  the  primitive 
Chaldaean  ruins,  the 
implements  which 
have  been  disco- 
vered are  either  in 
stone  or  bronze. 
Iron  in  the  early 
times  is  seemingly 
unknown,  and  when 

it     first     aUDearS     is    ^"*  *  *"**  ^^'  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  **'"*  knives.    No.  3.  Side  view  of  Xo.  2. 

wrought  into  ornaments  for  the  person.®  Knives  of  flint  or 
chert,  stone  hatchets,  hammers,  adzes,  and  nails,  are  common  in 
the  most  ancient  mounds,  which  contain  also  a  number  of  clay 
models,  the  centres,  as  it  is  thought,*  of  moulds  into  which 
molten  bronze  was  run,  and  also  occasionally  the  bronze  instru- 
ments themselves,  as  (in  addition  to  spear-heads  and  arrow- 
heads) hammers,  adzes,  hatchets,  knives,  and  sickles.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  engraved  representations  that  these  instruments 
are  one  and  all  of  a  rude  and  coarse  character.  The  flint  and 
stone  knives,  axes,  and  hammers,  which  abound  in  all  the  true 
Chaldaean  mounds,  are  somewhat  more  advanced  indeed  than 


'  Bangles  and  rings.  (See  the  Journal 
cf  the  Asiatic  Society ,  vol.  xv.  p.  415.) 

•  This  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vaux 
in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  January.  1860, 
which  he  has  kindly  put  into  my  hands. 


It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether 
these  clay  models  are  not  rather  the 
representatives  of  real  weapons  and 
implements,  buric<l  in  their  stead  by 
relatives  too  poor  to  part  with  the 
originab. 
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tliose  Teiy  primitive  implements  which  have  been  found  in  the 
drift;  but  thuj  are  of  a  workmanship  at  least  as  unskilled  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  etone  celts  of  Western  and  NortJiem  Europe, 
wliicl)  till  the  discoveriea  of  M.  Perthes  were  regarded  as  tKe 


most  ancient  Imman  remains  in  our  qnarler  of  the  globe.  They 
indicate  some  pructical  knowledge  of  the  cleavage  of  silicious 
rocks,  but  they  show  no  power  of  producing  even  such  finish  as 
the  celts  frequently  exhibit.  In  one  ease  only  has  a  flint  instru- 
ment been  discovered  per- 
fectly regular  iu  form,  and 
preseulinga  filmrp  angular 

rni      -       ,  .  Hint  imnicinpQL. 

exactness.  Ibe instrument, 

which  is  figured  here,  is  a  sort  of  long  parallelogram,  round  at 

VOL.  I.  H 
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tiie  back,  and  witli  a  deep  depression  down  its  face.  Ita  use  is 
QQcertniu;  but,  according  to  a  reasonable  conjecture,  it  may 
ImvS  been  designed  for  impressing  characters  upon  the  moist 
clay  of  tAblct^  and  cylinders  — a  piirpoee  for  which  it  is  said  to 
be  excellently  fitted.'" 

The  metallurgy  of  the  Chaldroane,  though  indicative  of  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts  than  their  stone  weapons,  is  still  of  a  somewhat  nide  cha- 
racter, and  indicates  a  nation  but  just  emerging  out  of  an  almost 
barbaric  simplicity.  Metal  seems  to  be  scarce,  and  not  many 
kinds  are  found.  There 
is  no  silver,  zinc,  or  pla- 
tinum; but  only  gold, 
copper,  tiuj  lead,  and 
iron.  Gold  is  found  in 
beads,  ear-rings,  and 
other  ornaments,"  which 
are  in  some  instances  of 
Copper  occurs  pare,  but 
is  more  often  hardened  by  means  of  an  alloy  of  tin,  whereby 

LeaJen  pipe  uid  jar- 
it  becomes  bronze,  and  is  rendered  suitable  for  implements  and 
weapons.'     Lead  is  rare,  occurring  only  in  a  very  few  specimen^ 


a  fashion  tliat  is  not  inelegant.' 


'°  Jmirnal  of  Aiiai 
p.  411. 

■' AgtUleta  for tbe head.  (Ibid.  p.  273.) 
'  These  eBr-riogB  are  given  u  Chal- 
dean, because  they  were  Ibtuid  at  Hifier 
amoDg  remaina  thought  to  bo  puiely 
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ea  in  ome  jw  or  boU]e,  and  in  what  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
pipe,  brought  bj-  Mr,  Loftus  from  Mugbeir.  Iron,  as  already 
observed,  is  extremely  uncommon ;  and,  wben  it  occurs,  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  rings  and  bangles  which  seem  to  have  been  among 
the  favourite  adornments  of  the  people.  Bronze  is,  however, 
eyen  for  tbe«e,  the  more  common  material.  It  is  sometimes 
wroogbt  into  thin  and  elegant  shapes,  tapering  to  a  point  at 
either  extremity ;  sometimes  the  form  into  which  it  is  cast  is 
co»rde  and  massive,  resembling  a  solid  bar  twisted  into  a  rude 


Brooie  bangles. 


circle.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  utility 'it  is  tlic  common 
metal  used.  A  bronze  or  copper  bowl  is  fomid  in  almost  every 
tomb;  bronze  bolts  remain  in  the  pieces  of  marble  used  for  tes- 
solating ;'  bronze  rings  sometimes  stren^ben  the  cones  used  for 
oraamenting  walls;'  bronze  weajxjns  and  instruments  are, as  we 
have  seen,  common ;  and  in  the  same  material  htive  been  foimd 
chains,  nails,  toe  and  finger  rings,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  fish- 
hooks.     ./ 

Ko  long  or  detailed  account  can  be  given  of  the  textile 
fabrics  of  (he  ancient  Cbaldeeans ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  particularly 
escelled.  AVe  know  that  as  early  as  ttie  time  of  Joshua  a 
Babylonian  garment  had  been  imported  into  Palestine,  and  was 
of  BO  rare  a  beauty  as  to  attract  the  covetous  regards  of  Achan, 
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in  common  with  certain  large  masses  of  the  precious  metals.* 
The  very  ancient  cylinder  figured  above,'  must  belong  to  a  time 
at  least  five  or  six  centuries  earlier ;  upon  it  we  observe  flounced 
and  fringed  garments,  delicately  striped,  and  indicative  appa- 
rently of  an  advanced  state  of  textile  manufacture.  Eecent 
researches  do  not  throw  much  light  on  this  subject.  The  frail 
materials  of  which  human  apparel  is  composed  can  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances  resist  the  destructive  power  of  thirty  or 
forty  centuries ;  and  consequently  we  have  but  few  traces  of  the 
actual  fabrics  in  use  among  the  primitive  people.  Pieces  of 
linen  are  said  to  have  been  found  attaching  to  some  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  tombs;'  and  the  sun-dried  brick  which  supports 
the  head  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  "  tasselled 
cushion  of  tapestry;"®  but  otherwise  we  are  without  direct 
evidence  either  as  to  the  material  in  use,  or  as  to  the  character 
of  the  fabric.  In  later  times  Babylon  was  especially  celebrated 
for  its  robes  and  its  carpets.®  Such  evidence  as  we  have  Avould 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  both  manufactures  had  attained 
to  considerable  excellence  in  Chaldsean  times. 

The  only  sciences  in  which  the  early  Chalda^ans  can  at 
present  be  proved  to  have  excelled  are  the  cognate  ones  of 
arithmetic  and  astronomy.  On  the  broad  and  monotonous 
plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  where  the  earth  has  little  upon 
it  to  suggest  thought  or  please  by  variety,  the  "variegated 
heaven,''  ever  changing  with  the  hours  and  with  the  seasons, 
would  early  attract  attention,  while  the  clear  sky,  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  level  horizon  would  aflford  facilities  for  observations, 
so  soon  as  the  idea  of  them  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  "  Chaldsean  learning  "  of  a  later  age  *  appears 
to  have  been  originated,  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  primitive 
j)eople ;  in  whose  language  it  continued  to  be  written  even  in 
Semitic  times. 

We  are  informed  by  Simplicius  that  Callisthenes,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  Babylon,  sent  to  Aristotle  from  that  capital 


»  Josh.  vii.  21.  «  See  p.  94. 

^  Journal  of  the  AMtoHo  Sooitt^^  toL 
XT.  p.  271.  •lUd.LiiAi 


*  Arrian.  Exp,  Alex,  tI.  29;   Atbc' 
meus,  Deijmotopk,  ▼.  pw  197. 
^  ])Vi.L4. 
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a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  which  lie  had  found  pre- 
served there,  extending  back  to  a  period  of  1903  years  from 
Alexander's  conquest  of  the  city.*  Epigenes  related  that  these 
observations  were  recorded  upon  tablets  of  baked  clay,'  which  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  literary  habits  of 
the  people.  They  must  have  extended,  according  to  Simplicius, 
as  far  back  as  b.c.  2234,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
commenced  and  carried  on  for  many  centuries  by  the  primitive 
Chaldsean  people.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  their 
exact  nature  or  value,  as  none  of  them  have  been  preserved  to 
us :  no  doubt  they  were  at  first  extremely  simple ;  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  of  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial character.  There  is  nothing  fanciful,  or  (so  to  speak) 
astrological,  in  the  early  astronomy  of  the  Babylonians.  Their 
careful  emplacement  of  their  chief  buildings,*  which  were  pro- 
bably used  from  the  earliest  times  for  astronomical  purposes,* 
their  invention  of  different  kinds  of  dials,"  and  their  division  of 
the  day  into  those  hours  which  we  still  use,'  are  all  solid, 
though  not  perhaps  very  brilliant,  achievements.  It  was  only 
in  later  times  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  fairly  taxed  with  im- 
posture and  charlatanism ;  in  the  early  ages  they  seem  to  have 
really  deserved  the  eulogy  bestowed  on  them  by  Cicero.* 

It  may  have  been  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
daeans which  gave  them  the  confidence  to  adventure  on  im- 
portant voyages.  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  later  people,  that 
*'  their  cry  was  in  the  ships ;  "  *  and  the  early  inscriptions  not 
only  make  frequent  mention   of  the  "ships  of  Ur,"  but  by 


'This  passage  has  often  been  referred 
to,  but  rarely  quoted.  Simplicius  argues 
that  the  earlier  Greek  writers  on 
astronomy  have  less  value  than  the 
later  ones: — 5i^  rh  fi-fiiru  t^ls  inrb  KoA- 
Xio$t¥ovs  iic  BafivXityos  infi^dfiaas 
TtuKentftfiatis  iufnic4a$ai  us  r^y  'EA- 
XaBa,  rov  *Apiaror4\ovs  rovro  iiturK't\' 
iftarros  airr^'  Eariyas  iirfytlrat  5  Uop- 
ipitptos  x^^**"  4r&y  tJycu  Kcd  ivyta- 
KoalwP  rpwyy  n^xpi  rhy  xpovoy  *AA«^- 
dyBpov  rov  Moxc'Sokos  trto^Ofi^yas, 

»  Plin.   If,  N.    vii.   56.     *•  Epigenes 


apud  Babylonios  docxx  annorum  ob- 
servationcs  sidcrum  coctiiibus  latercuiis 
inscriptas  docet" 

*  See  above,  p.  76. 

^  This  is  distinctly  asserted  of  the 
great  temple  of  Belus  by  Diodorus 
(ii.  9,  §  4).  The  careful  emplacement 
of  the  earliest  temples  makes  it  probable 
that  they  were  applied  to  similar  uses. 

«  Uerod.  ii.  lOU.  '  Ibid. 

*  See  the  passage  prefixed  as  a  motto 
to  this  chapter  (supra,  p.  70). 

*  Isaiah  zliii.  14. 
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connecting  these  vessels  with  those  of  Ethiopia  ^  seem  to  imply- 
that  they  were  navigated  to  considerable  distances.  Unfortu- 
nately we  possess  no  materials  from  which  to  form  any  idea 
either  of  the  make  and  character  of  the  Chaldsean  vessels,  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  employed.  We 
may  perhaps  assume  that  at  first  they  were  either  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  a  palm-trunk,  or  reed  fabrics  made  water-tight 
by  a  coating  of  bitumen.  The  Chaldee  trading  operations  lay, 
no  doubt,  chiefly  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  *  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  even  in  very  early  times  they  were  not  coufinerl  to  this 
sheltered  basin.  The  gold,  which  was  so  lavishly  used  in  de- 
coration,* could  only  have  been  obtained  in  the  necessary  quan- 
tities from  Africa  or  India ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
one,  if  not  both,  of  these  countries  was  visited  by  the  Chalclaoan 
traders. 

Astronomical  investigations  could  not  be  conducted  without  a 
fair  proficiency  in  the  science  of  number.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  conclude,  from  the  admitted  character  of  the  Chalda?ans 
as  astronomers,  that  they  were  familiar  with  most  arithmetical 
processes,  even  had  we  no  evidence  upon  the  subject  Evidence 
however,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  exist.  On  a  tablet  found  at 
Senkareh,  and  belonging  probably  to  an  early  period,  a  table  of 
squares  is  given,  correctly  calculated  from  one  to  sixty.*  The 
system  of  notation,  which  is  here  used,  is  very  curious.  Berosus  * 
informs  us  that,  in  their  computations  of  time,  the  ChaldsBans 
employed  an  alternate  sexagesimal  and  decimal  notation, 
reckoning  the  years  by  the  soss,  the  ner,  and  the  sar — the  soss 
being  a  term  of  GO  years,  the  ner  one  of  600,  and  the  sar 
one  of  3600  (or  60  sosses).  It  appears  from  the  Senkareh 
monument,  that  they  occasionally  pursued  the  same  practice 
in  mere  numerical  calculations,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 


*  Sir  U.  Bawliason  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Soc.  voL  xxvii.  p.  185. 

*  Sec  Hecren's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  220,  R  T.  »  Supra,  p.  81. 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  jSoc.  vol. 


zv.  p.  218  ;  and  compare  Loflus's  Chai- 
ckea  and  Susianaj  p.  25C. 

*  Ap.  Euseb.  Chron,  Can,  i.  i.  p.  5, 
ed.  Mai. 
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Extract  from  Senkareh  Table  of  Squares. 


'i'  TTT «  y  -i^' 

f  1c<<<  T 

<f  m  7         -  5P] 

f  V<<  TT 

'i' «?  'i'  ^  -  ^1 

f  ^<V  ITT 

<«  w  yyy  yyy         t;—; 

<     YY   \\\  YYY            H— ^ 

r  <«  m 

r  «   T 

<«  yy  YYY                     ^r-J 

«    \\    YY                      HHl 

;  <«   YYY 
^   «     YY 

<«  YY    /    ^           S— ! 

«     11     \     YYY             Hh-^ 

r  <«  YYY 

r   «    YYY 

<«  TBT    W                     p^-^ 
«     T     YYY                     Hf— 1 

r  «    Y 

<«   YYY   TBT                      >r-J 

«    YYY     T                       H— 1 

;  <«  u^ 

^    «     TY 

<«    W    Y                       !5— ! 

«      YY     1                   •   HHY 

«    YYY 

V 

'  T 

In  A  rabic  numerals  this  table 

!  may  be 

expressed  as  follows : — 

S(«^          Units. 

Sws. 

Units. 

43            21         =         51* 

45  4         =         52* 

46  49         =         53* 
48            36         =         54* 
50            25         =         55* 

52 
54 
56 
58 

eo 

16         =         56* 
9         =         57* 
4         =         58* 
1         =         59* 
0         =         60* 

The  calculation  is  in  every  case  correct ;  and  the  notation  is 
by  means  of  two  signs — the  simple  wedge  T  ,  and  the  arrow- 
head (  ;  the  wedge  representing  the  unit,  the  boss  (60),  and  the 
ear  (3600),  while  the  aiTOwhead  expresses  the  decades  of  each 
series,  or  the  numbers  10  and  600.*  The  notation  is  cumbrous, 
but  scarcely  more  so  than  that  of  the  Bomans.     It  would  be 


*  Thia  is  the  ner  of  Beroeus,  which 
was  a  period  of  COO  yean.  Compare 
with  this  notation  that  of  the  Mexicans 
(Prescott,  History  of   the    Cm^iuest  of 


Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  91),  where,  besides  the 
unit,  the  only  numbers  which  had  dis- 
tinct  signs  were  20,  400,  and  8000. 
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awkward  to  use,  from  the  paucity  in  the  number  of  signs,  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  confusion, — more  especially  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  way  of  expressing  a  cypher. 
It  is  not  probable  that  at  any  time  it  was  the  notation  in  ordi- 
nary use.  Numbers  were  commonly  expressed  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  the  Roman,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table.  One, 
ten,  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand,  had  distinct  signs.  Fifty  had 
the  same  sign  as  the  unit — a  simple  wedge.  The  other  numbers 
were  composed  from  these  elements. 


1 

T      ' 

11 

<T 

100 

T  h 

2 

TT 

12 

<TT 

200 

in- 

3 

m 

20 

« 

300 

TTT!' 

4 

V 

30 

<« 

400 

VI- 

5 

w 

40 

'i' 

500 

WI- 

6 

TYY 
TYT 

50 

T 

600 

^;f 

7 

Y 

60 

K 

700 

Y  1 

8 

VTV 

YY 

70 

T« 

800 

YY  I^ 

9 

YYY 

80 

1 

K« 

900 

i 

W^h 

10 

< 

90 

rf 

1000 

!<T- 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Chald^a,  unlike  Egypt,  has  preserved  to  our  day  but  few 
records  of  the  private  or  domestic  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Beyond 
the  funereal  customs,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last 
chapter,^  we  can  obtain  from  the  monuments  but  a  very  scanty 
account  of  their  general  mode  of  life,  manners,  and  usages. 
Some  attempt,  however,  must  be  made  to  throw  together  the 
few  points  of  this  nature  on  which  we  have  obtained  any  light 
from  recent  researches  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  among  the  Chal- 
da^ans  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  single  garment,  a  short  tunic, 
tied  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  thence  to  the  knees,  a  cos- 
tume very  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Madan  Arabs  at  the 
present  day.^  To  this  may  sometimes  have  been  added  an  ahbuy 
or  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  falling  below  the  tunic, 
about  half-way  down  the  calf  of  the  leg.^  The  material  of  the 
former  we  may  perhaps  presume  to  have  been  linen,  which  best 
suits  the  climate,  and  is  a  fabric  found  in  the  ancient  tombs.* 
The  outer  cloak  was  most  likely  of  woollen,  and  served  to 
protect  hunters  and  others  against  the  occasional  inclemency  of 
the  air.  The  feet  were  unprotected  by  either  shoes  or  sandals ; 
on  the  head  was  worn  a  skull-cap,  or  else  a  band  of  camel's 
hair* — tlie  germ  of  the  turban  which  has  now  become  universal 
throughout  the  East. 


'  See  above,  pp.  85-89.  ^  See   Ix)ftus,    C/uiidwa   ati'J   Susiana, 

^  Mr.  Loftus  makes  this  comparison  p.  258. 

{ChaidiEd  am/  .'<n.sianii,  p.  257).     lor  re-  *  Asiatic  Joui-nal,  vol.  xv.  p.  271. 

presentations  of  the  costume  see  Loftus,  |        ^  Ix)ftu8,  p.  258.  Compare  the  central 

pp.  257,   258,   2G0;   and  Rich  {:^eco7id  standing  figure  in  the  cylinder  of  which 

JJcni'nrj  pi.  iii.  fig.  I'J).  a  representation  is  given,  p.  94, 
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The  costume  of  the  richer  classes  was  more  elaborate.    A  high 
mitre,  of  a  very  peculiar  appearance,*  or  else  a  low  cap,  orna- 
mented with  two  curved  horns,  covered  the  head. 
The  neck  and  arras  were  bare.    The  chief  gar- 
ment was  a  long  gown  or  robe,  extending  from 
the  neck  to  the  feet,  commonly  either  striped 
or  flounced,  or  both ;  and  sometimes  also  adorned 
with  fringe.     This  robe,  which  w^as  scanty  ac- 
cording to  modem  notions,  appears  not  to  have 
been  fastened  by  any  girdle  or  cincture  round 
the  waist,  but  to  have  been  kept  in  pltice  by  passing 
over  one  shoulder,  a  slit  or  hole  being  made  for 
the  arm  on  one  side  of  the  dress  only.     In  some  cases  the 
upper  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  have  been  detached  from  the 

lower,  and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  jacket, 
which  reached  about  to  the  hips. 

The  beard  was  commonly  worn  straight 
and  long,  not  in  crisp  curls,  as  by  the  As- 
syrians. The  hair  was  also  worn  long,  either 
gathered  together  into  a  club  behind  the 
head,  or  depending  in  long  spiral  curls  on 
either  side  the  face  and  down  the  back. 
Ornaments  were  much  affected,  especially 
by  the  women.  Bronze  and  iron  bangles 
and  armlets,  bracelets  of  rings  or  beads, 
ear-rings,  and  rings  for  the  toes,  are  common 
in  the  tombs,  and  few  female  skeletons  are  without  them.  The 
material  of  the  ornaments  is  generally  of  small  value.  Slany 
of  the  rings  are  formed  by  grinding  down  a  small  kind  of 
shell ; '  the  others  are  of  bronze  or  iron.  Agate  beads,  however, 
are  not  uncommon,  and  gold  beads  have  been  found  in  a  few 
tombs,  as  well  as  some  other  small  ornaments  in  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  men  seem  to  have  carried  generally  an  engraved 
cylinder  in  agate  or  other  hard  stone,  which  was  used  as  a  seal 


TT     71    |ji    •,!    .\r 


*  See  the  same  cylinder,  where  two 
of  the  three  standing  figures  wear  the 
mitre  in  question. 


^  Taylor  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  272. 
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or  signet,  and  was  probably  worn  round  the  wrist*  Sometimes 
rings,'  and  even  bracelets,*  formed  also  a  part  of  their  adorn- 
ment The  latter  were  occasionally  in  gold — they  consisted  of 
bands  or  fillets  of  the  pnre  beaten  metal,  and  were  as  mnch  as 
an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  food  of  the  early  Chaldaeans  consisted  probably  of  the 
various  esculents  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  products 
of  the  territory.*  The  chief  support,  however,  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  dates,  which  still  form 
the  main  sustenance  of  those  who  inhabit  the  country.  It  is 
clear  that  in  Babylonia,  as  in  Scythia,'  the  practice  existed  of 
burying  with  a  man  a  quantity  of  the  food  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  during  life.  In  the  ChaldaBan  sepulchres  a  number 
of  dishes  are  always  ranged  round  the  skeleton,  containing  the 
viaticum  of  the  deceased  person,  and  in  these  dishes  are  almost 
invariably  found  a  number  of  date-stones.  They  are  most  com- 
monly  unaccompam'ed  by  any  traces  of  other  kinds  of  food ; 
occasionally,  however,  besides  date-stones,  the  bones  of  fish  and 
of  chickens  have  been  discovered,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  those  animals  were  eaten,  at  any  rate  by  the  upper  classes. 
Herodotus^  tells  us  that  in  his  dav  three  tribes  of  Babvlonians 
subsisted  on  fish  alone ;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  Lower 
3Iesopotamia  make  it  a  principal  article  of  their  diet^  The 
rivers  and  the  marshes  produce  it  in  great  abundance,  while  the 
sea  is  also  at  hand,  if  the  fresh-water  supply  should  iaiL  Carp 
and  barbel  are  the  principal  fresh-water  sorts,  and  of  these  the 
former  grows  to  a  very  great  size  in  the  Euphrates.  An  early 
tablet,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  man  carrying  a 
large  fish  by  the  head,  which  may  be  a  carp,  tlioogh  the  qiecies 
can  scared  V  M  identified.  There  is  evidence  that  the  wild-boar 
was  also  eaten  by  the  primitive  people ;  for  Mr.  Loftus  £MiDd  m 
jaw  of  this  animal,  %iith  the  tusk  still  remaining,  lying  in  i 


*  At  least  this  is  the  positiMi  which  p.  94;  mmi  coBpajc  Am.  Jamru.  vriL 
the  signet  cylinder  alvajt  oecvpies  i*  p.  2731  •  '  See  ahwc;  pfu 
the  tombs.     {Astatic  Jonrmal,  toL  xr.            '  Ucrod.  ir.Tl  (Ajtthor'eTi 
p.  271.)  T<il.  iiL  pp.  61-«3>.  «  Hiid.  L 

>  Ibid.  p.  415.  *  Lttjwl,  Simeuk  amd  Barium, 

*  Seethe  sitting  figure  in  the  cjUadci;  zsir.  p.  567. 
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shallow  clay  dish  in  one  of  the  tombs.^  Perhaps  we  may  be 
justified  in  concludiiig,  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  any 
remains  of  animal  food  in  the  early  sepulchres,  that  the  primi- 
tive Chaldaeans  subsisted  chiefly  on  vegetable  productions.  The 
variety  and  excellence  of  such  esculents  are  prominently  put 
forward  by  Berosus  in  his  account  of  the  original  condition  of 
the  country ;  "^  and  they  still  form  the  principal  support  of  those 
who  now  inhabit  it. 

We  are  told  that  Nimrod  was  **  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  '*  ®  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  accoimt  already  given  of 
the  animals  indigenous  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,®  that  there  was 
abundant  room  for  the  display  of  a  sportsman's  skill  and  daring 
when  men  first  settled  in  that  region.  The  Senkareh  tablets 
show  the  boldness  and  voracity  of  the  Chaldaean  lion,  which  not 
only  levied  contributions  on  the  settlers'  cattle,^  but  occasionally 
ventured  to  attack  man  himself.  We  have  not  as  yet  any 
hunting  scenes  belonging  to  these  early  times ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  bow  was  the  chief  weapon  used  against 
the  king  of  beasts,  whose  assailants  commonly  prefer  remaining 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  him.*  The  wild-boar  may  have 
been  hunted  in  the  same  way,  or  he  may  have  been  attacked 
vnth  the  spear— a  weapon  equally  well  known  with  the  bow  to 
the  early  settlers.^  Fish  were  certainly  taken  with  the  hook ; 
for  fish-hooks  have  been  found  in  the  tombs;*  but  probably  they 
were  also  captured  in  nets,  which  are  among  the  earliest  of 
human  inventions.* 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  primitive  population  must  have 
been  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions 
we  find  constant  mention  of  the  "  ships  of  Ur,"  which  appear  to 
have  traded  with  Ethiopia — a  country  whence  may  have  been 
derived  the  gold,  which — as  has  been  already  shown — was  so 


•  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv. 
p.  272,  note ». 

^  See  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grcec.  vol. 


vide  supra,  p.  96. 

*  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv. 
p.  272,  note  *. 


ii.  p.  496  ;  Fr.  1,  §  2.  "  Gen.  x.  9.  *  See  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 


*  See  above,  ch.  ii.  p.  39. 
^  See   Loft  us,   ChaldcRa  and  Susiana^ 

p.  258.  *  Ibid.  ch.  xx.  p.  259. 

*  For  reprcfentations  of  spearheadi, 


Ist  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  55; 
and  compare  Sophocl.  Antiy.  347,  where 
the  invention  of  nets  is  united  with 
that  of  ships,  agriculture,  and  language. 
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largely  used  by  the  Chaldaeans  in  ornamentatioD.*  It  would  be 
interesting  could  we  regard  it  as  proved  tliat  they  traded  also 
with  the  Indian  peninsula ;  but  the  "  rough  logs  of  wood,  appon 
renily  ieahj'  which  Mr.  Taylor  discovered  in  the  great  temple  at 
Mugheir,'  belong  more  probably  to  the  time  of  its  repair  by 
Nabonidus  than  to  that  of  its  original  construction  by  a  Chaldsean 
monarch.  The  Sea-god  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  venera- 
tion at  Ur  and  elsewhere;  and  Berosus  appears  to  have  preserved 
an  authentic  tradition,  where  he  makes  the  primitive  people  of 
the  country  derive  their  arts  and  civilization  from  "the  Red 
Sea."®  Even  if  their  commercial  dealings  did  not  bring  them 
into  contact  with  any  more  advanced  people,  they  must  have 
increased  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  material  resources,  of 
those  employed  in  them,  and  so  have  advanced  their  civilization* 
Such  are  the  few  conclusions  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
Chaldoeans  which  alone  we  seem  to  have  any  right  to  form  with 
our  present  means  of  information. 


*  See  above,  p.  81.  1    sea  which   washes   the   south  of  Asia, 
'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Socivti/j  vol.        including  both  the   Indian  Ocean  and 

XV.  p.  264.  '    the  Persian   Gulf.     (See   llcrod.   i.  1 ; 

*  Fraj/m.   Hist.    Grcrc.   1.  s.  c.      The    '    Author's    Translation,   vol.    i.   p.    153, 

note  *.) 


"Red  Sea"   of  Berosus,   like   that   of 
Herodotus,  is  not  our  Red  Sea,  but  the 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


RELIGION. 


(t 


*AirorcXco-ai  dc  t6v  BqXov  Kal  aarpa^  koI  ffKiov,  Koi  a'€\fivriv,  kqi  roifs  irivTf 
irXai^rur. — Beros.  ap.  Synccll.  p.  53. 

The  religion  of  the  ChalJaeans,  from  the  very  earliest  times  to 
which  the  monuments  carry  us  back,  was,  in  its  outw^ard  aspect,  a 
.  polytheism  of  a  very  elaborate  character.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  esoteric  explanations,  known  to  the  priests 
and  the  more  learned,  which,  resolving  the  personages  of  the 
Pantheon  into  the  powers  of  nature,  reconciled  the  apparent 
multiplicity  of  gods  with  monotheism,  or  even  with  atheism.* 
So  far,  however,  as  outward  appearances  were  concerned,  the 
worship  was  grossly  polytheistic.  Various  deities,  whom  it  was 
not  considered  at  all  necessary  to  trace  to  a  single  stock,  divided 
the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  kings,  who  regarded 
with  equal  respect,  and  glorified  with  equally  exalted  epithets, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  personages.  Next  to  these  principal  gods 
were  a  far  more  numerous  assemblage  of  inferior  or  secondary 
divinities,  less  often  mentioned,  and  regarded  as  less  worthy  of 
honour,  but  still  recognised  generally  through  tlie  country. 
Finally,  the  Pantheon  contained  a  host  of  mere  local  gods  or 
genii,  every  town  and  almost  every  village  in  Babylonia  being 
under  the  protection  of  its  own  particular  divinity. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  this  vast 
and  complicated   system.     The  subject   is  still   but   partially 


'  It  appears  from  Eusebius  {Chron,  their  philosophies  from  Chaldsean  sources. 

Can,  pars  i.  c.  ii.)  and  Syncellus  (^Cht-onO'  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  really 

graph,  vol.  i.  pp.  50-5.^)  that  Berosus  at  '    such  an  esoteric  doctrine  as  is  suggested 

any  rate  gave  this  turn  to  the  Baby-  in  the  text.     We  cannot  tell,  however, 

Ionian  mythology.     What  is  commonly  which  more  nearly  represented  it — the 

reported    of    Pythagoras,    Bemocritus,  I    monotheism  ofthe  Sam  iau,  or  the  atheism 

and  others,  who  are  said  to  have  drawn  of  the  Abderite  philosopher. 
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worked  out  by  cuneiform  scholars ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
understanding  it  are  great;  and  in  many  portions  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  paid  it  is  strangely  perplexing  and 
bewildering.*  All  that  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  place 
is  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chaldiean 
religion,  and  to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
principal  deities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  religion  was  to 
a  certain  extent  astral.  The  heaven  itself^  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  'five  planets,  have  each  their  representative  in  the 
Chaldapan  Pantheon  among  the  chief  objects  of  worship.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  astral  element  is  not 
universal,  but  partial ;  and  that,  even  where  it  has  place,  it  is 
but  one  aspect  of  the  mythology,  not  by  any  means  its  full  and 
complete  exposition.  The  Chaldaean  religion  even  here  is  far 
from  being  mere  Sabapanism — the  simple  worship  of  the  "  host 
of  heaven."  The  aether,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  still  more  the 
five  planetary  gods,  are  something  above  and  beyond  those  parts 
of  nature.  Like  the  classical  Apollo  and  Diana,  Mars  and 
Venus,  they  are  real  persons,  with  a  life  and  a  history,  a  power 
and  an  influence,  which  no  ingenuity  can  translate  into  a  meta- 
phorical representation  of  phenomena  attaching  to  the  air  and 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the 
gods  of  this  class  are  really  of  astronomical  origin,  and  not 
rather  primitive  deities,  whose  characters  and  attributes  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  fixed  and  settled  before  the  notion  arose  of 
connecting  them  with  certain  parts  of  nature.  Occasionally 
they  seem  to  represent  heroes  rather  than  celestial  bodies ;  and 
they  have  all  attributes  quite  distinct  from  their  physical  or 
astronomical  character. 

Secondly,  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  Chalda}an  system 
to  that  of  the  Classical  Mythology  seems  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  This  resemblance  is  too  general,  and  too  close  in 
some  respects,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  mere  accident 
has  produced  the  coincidence.     In  the  Pantheons  of  Greece  and 

-  Sec  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawliiison  in  the  author's  Ife'Otlotvs,  vol.  i.  p.  585; 
from  which  most  of  the  views  contained  in  this  chapter  are  taken. 
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Rome,  and  in  that  of  Chaldaea,  the  same  general  grouping  is  to 
be  recognised;  the  same  genealogical  succession  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  traced ;  and  in  some  cases  even  the  familiar  names 
and  titles  of  classical  divinities  admit  of  the  most  curious  illus- 
tration and  explanation  from  Ohaldaean  sources.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  but  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  there  was  a  com- 
munication of  beliefs — a  passage  in  very  early  times,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  lands  washed  by  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, of  mythological  notions  and  ideas.  It  is  a  probable 
conjecture  ^  that  "  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  when  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was  invented 
and  when  such  writing  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
religion,  a  Scythic  or  Scytho-Arian  race  existed,  who  subse- 
quently migrated  to  Europe,  and  brought  with  them  those 
mythical  traditions  which,  as  objects  of  popular  belief,  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native  country," 
and  that  these  traditions  were  passed  on  to  the  classical  nations, 
who  were  in  part  descended  from  this  Scythic  or  Scytho-Arian 
people.* 

llie  grouping  of  the  principal  Chaldajan  deities  is  as  follows. 
At  the  head  of  the  Pantheon  stands  a  god,  II  or  Ha,  of  whom 
but  little  is  known.  Next  to  him  is  a  Triad,  Ana,  Bil,  or  Belus, 
and  Hea  or  Hoa,  who  correspond  closely  to  the  classical  Pluto, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune.  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  by  a 
female  principle  or  wife, — Ana  by  Atiat,  Bil  (or  Bel)  by  Mulita 
or  Beltis,  and  Hea  or  Eoa  by  Davkina.  Then  follows  a  further 
Triad,  consisting  of  Sin  or  Hurki,  the  Moon-god  ;  San  or  Sanst, 
the  Sun ;  and  FwZ,*  the  god  of  the  atmosphere.  The  members 
of  this  Triad  are  again  accompanied  by  female  powers  or  wives, 
— Vul  by  a  goddess  called  Shala  or  Tala,  San  (the  Sun)  by  Gula 

'  Sir  H.   Rawlinson,   in   the  above-    ■    (Arians),   as    they   did  also  with   the 


quoted  Essay,  p.  586. 


Celts  in  several  countries.     The  **  lake- 


*  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  dwellings"  of  Europe  may  be  with 
a  Scythic  or  Turanian  race  was  the  first  great  probability  assigned  to  them ;  and 
to  people  Europe.     Of  this  race  we  have    '    the  flint-weapons  in  the  drift  are  per- 


still  remnants  in  the  Basques,  Fins, 
Laps,  and  Esths  or  Esthonians  upon  the 
Baltic.  The  Etruscans  in  Italy  arc 
perhaps  of  the  same  stock.    In  Greece 


haps  traces  of  their  burial-grounds. 

*  This  name  is  verv  doubtful.  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  renders  it  by  Veni ;  M.  Op- 
pert  by  Ao  or  IIu;  Dr.  Hincks  by  /c 


they  probably  blended  with  the  Pelasgi       or  lea  ;   M.  Lenormant  by  Bin. 
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or  Anunity  and  Hurki  (the  Moon)  by  a  goddess  whose  name  is 
wholly  uncertain,  but  whose  common  title  is  "  the  great  lady." 
Such  are  the  gods  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  Next  in  order 
to  them  we  find  a  group  of  five  minor  deities,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  planets, — Nin  or  Ninip  (Saturn),  Merodach 
(Jupiter),  Nergal  (Mars),  Ishtar  (Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mercury). 
These  together  constitute  what  we.  have  called  the  principal 
gods;  after  them  are  to  be  placed  the  numerous  divinities  of  the 
second  and  third  order. 

These  principal  gods  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected, 
like  the  Egyptian  and  the  classical  divinities,*  into  a  single 
genealogical  scheme :  yet  still  a  certain  amount  of  relationship 
was  considered  to  exist  among  them.  Ana  and  Bel,  for  instance, 
were  brothers,  the  sons  of  II  or  Ka ;  Vul  was  son  of  Ana ; 
Hurki,  the  Moon-god,  of  Bel ;  Nebo  and  Merodach  were  sons  of 
Hea  or  Hoa.  Many  deities,  however,  are  without  parentage, 
as  not  only  II  or  Ka,  but  Hea,  San  (the  Sun),  Ishtar,  and  Nergal. 
Sometimes  the  relationship  alleged  is  confused,  and  even  con- 
tradictory, as  in  the  case  of  Nin  or  Ninip,  who  is  at  one  time 
the  son,  at  another  the  father  of  Bel,  and  who  is  at  once  the  son 
and  the  husband  of  Beltis.  It  is  evident  that  the  genealogical 
aspect  is  not  that  upon  which  much  stress  is  intended  to  be  laid, 
or  which  is  looked  upon  as  having  much  reality.  The  great 
gods  are  viewed  habitually  rather  as  a  hierarchy  of  co-equal 
powers,  than  as  united  by  ties  implying  on  the  one  hand  pre- 
eminence and  on  the  other  subordination. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  characters  and  attributes  of 
the  several  deities,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  either  from 
the  native  records,  or  from  classical  tradition.  And  first, 
concerning  the  god  who  stands  in  some  sense  at  the  head  of 
the  Chaldaean  Pantheon, 


•  These  schemes  themselves  were 
probably  not  penejiloj^ical  at  first.  In 
their  genealogical  shaiio  they  were  an 
arrangement  given  after  a  while  to 
i«e|jarate  and  independent  deities  recog- 


VOL.  I. 


nised  in  dilercnt  places  by  distinct 
communities,  or  even  by  distinct  races. 
(Sec  Bunsen's  l^gijpt^  vol.  iv.  p.  66,  H. 
Engl.TransI.) 
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IL  or  RA. 

The  form  Ea  represents  probably  the  native  Chaldaean 
name  of  this  deity,  while  11  is  the  Semitic  equivalent.  JZ,  of 
course,  is  but  a  variant  of  El  (^k),  the  root  of  the  well-known 
Biblical  Elohim  (d^h^k)  as  well  as  of  the  Arabic  Allah.  It  is 
this  name  which  Diodorus  represents  under  the  form  of  Elus 
(HX09),'  and  Sanchoniathon,  or  rather  Philo-Byblius,  under 
that  of  Elus  CHX09)  or  llus  ('IX09).**  The  meaniug  of  the 
word  is  simply  "God,"  or  perhaps  "the  god"  emphatically. 
Ma,  the  Cushite  equivalent,  must  be  considered  to  have  had 
the  same  force  originally,  though  in  Egypt  it  received  a 
special  application  to  the  sun,  and  became  the  proper  name 
of  that  particular  deity.  The  word  is  lost  in  the  modern 
Ethiopic.  It  formed  an  element  in  the  native  name  of  Babylon, 
which  was  Ka-ra,  the  Cushite  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Bab-il, 
an  expression  signifying  "  the  gate  of  God." 

Ba  is  a  god  with  few  peculiar  attributes.  He  is  a  sort  of 
fount  and  origin  of  deity,  too  remote  from  man  to  be  much 
worshipped  or  to  excite  any  warm  interest.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  had  any  temple  in  Chaldo^a  during  the 
early  times.  A  belief  in  his  existence  is  implied  rather  tiian 
expressed  in  inscriptions  of  the  primitive  kings,  where  the 
Moon-god  is  said  to  be  *'  brother's  son  of  Ana,  and  eldest  son  of 
Bil,  or  Belus."  We  gather  irom  this,  that  Bel  and  Ana  were 
considered  to  have  a  common  father  ;  and  later  documents  suflfi- 
ciently  indicate  that  that  common  father  was  II  or  Ka.  We 
must  conclude  from  the  name  Babil,  that  Babylon  was  origin- 
ally under  his  protection,  though  the  god  specially  worshipped 
in  the  great  temple  there  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times 
Bel,  and  in  later  times  Merodach.  The  identification  of  the 
ChaldaBan  II  or  Ra  with  Saturn,  which  Diodorus  makes,**  and 
which  may   seem   to  derive   some   confirmation  from   Philo- 


*  See  Died.  Sic.  ii.  30,  §  3,  where,  i  Hist.  Gnrc.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  567  and  571; 
however,  there  is  a  corrupt  reading,  the  Fr.  2,  §  14,  &nd  Fr.  5. 

word'^HXov  being  most  absurdly  replaced  i  '  Loo.  sup.   cit.     *l8(a  rhv   inrh  rSiv 

by  *HAiov.  '  *E.XXi\vtav  Kp6yoy  6yofia(6fi€yoy  Ka\ovffiy 

*  See  hia  fragment!  in  MiUler*s  Jrajpi.  \  "HAov. 
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Byblius,^  is  certainly  incorrect,  so  far  as  the  planet  Saturn, 
which  Diodorus  especially  mentions,  is  concerned ;  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  having  a  basis  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  Saturn  was 
in  one  sense  the  chief  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  father  of  Jupiter 
and  Pluto,  as  Ba  was  of  Bil  and  Ana. 


ANA. 

AfMy  like  II  and  jRa,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  word  ori- 
ginally signifying  **  God,"  in  the  highest  sense.  The  root  occurs 
probably  in  the  Annedotus  and  Oannes  of  Berosus,*  as  well  as 
in  Philo-Byblius's  Anobret.'  In  its  origin  it  is  probably 
Cushite ;  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  Assyrians,  who  inflected 
the  word  (which  was  indeclinable  in  the  ChaldsBan  tongue), 
making  the  nominative  Anu,  the  genitive  Ani.  and  the  accusa- 
tive  Ana. 

Ana  is  the  head  of  the  first  Triad,  wliich  follows  immediately 
after  the  obscure  god  Ka.  His  position  is  well  marked  by 
Damascius,*  who  gives  the  three  gods,  Anus,  Iliinus,  and 
Aus,  as  next  in  succession  to  the  primeval  pair,  Assorus  and 
Missara.  He  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  the  classical 
Hades  or  Pluto,  who,  like  him,  heads  the  triad  to  which  he 
belongs.*  His  epithets  are  chiefly  such  as  mark  priority  and 
antiquity.  He  is  called  "  the  old  Ana,"  **  the  original  chief," 
perhaps  in  one  place  "  the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  also  "  the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons."  Again,  he  bears  a  number  of 
titles  which  serve  to  connect  him  with  the  infernal  regions. 
He  is  "  the  king  of  the  lower  world,"  the  "  Lord  of  darkness  " 
or  "  death,"  "  the  ruler  of  the  far-ojff  city,"  and  the  like.  The 
chief  seat  of  his  worship  is  HuruJc  or  Erech — the  modern  Warka 
— which  becomes  the  favourite  Chalda^an  burying  city,  as  being 
under  his  protection.      There  are  some   grounds  for  thinking 


*  Kp6yos  ToiyvVy  %y  oi  ^oivtK€s''li\oy 
irpo<rayopt^ov<riy  ^o.<ri\t6(av  r^s  x^P^^t 
Kol  Sartpov  fifTa  rijy  rod  filov  t€- 
\tvr^y  fis  rhv  rov  Kp6vov  itrrtpa 
KoBifpvBeis,  k.t.X.  This,  however,  pro- 
fesses to  be  Phoenician  and  not  Baby- 
lonian mythology. 

-  Fr.  1,  §  3  and  Fr.  6.     Annedotus 


(^ h.vvi)^wroi)  is  (perhaps)  "given  by 
Ana,"  or  "given  by  God."  Oannes  is 
probably  lloa-ana ;  or  "  the  god  Hoa." 

'  Fr.  5.  Anobret  {'Avwfipir)  signifies 
"  beloved  by  Ana." 

*  Damasc.  De  Princip.  125. 

*  Hesiod,  Thcogon,  455-457 ;  ApoUod. 
Bibiiothcc,  i.  1,  §§  5,  6. 
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IL  or  RA. 

The  form  Ba  represents  probably  the  native  Chaldaean 
name  of  this  deity,  while  11  is  the  Semitic  equivalent.  JZ,  of 
course,  is  but  a  variant  of  El  {h»),  the  root  of  the  well-known 
Biblical  Elohim  (d^h^m)  as  well  as  of  the  Arabic  AUah.  It  is 
this  name  which  Diodorus  represents  under  the  form  of  Elvs 
(*HXo9),'  and  Sanchoniathon,  or  rather  Philo-Byblius,  under 
that  of  Elus  CHX09)  or  llus  f  iXo?).^  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  simply  "God,"  or  perhaps  "the  god"  emphatically. 
Ea^  the  Cushite  equivalent,  must  be  considered  to  have  had 
the  same  force  originally,  though  in  Egypt  it  received  a 
special  application  to  the  sun,  and  became  the  proper  name 
of  that  particular  deity.  The  word  is  lost  in  the  modern 
Etfaiopic.  It  formed  an  element  in  the  native  name  of  Babylon, 
which  was  Ka-ra,  the  Cushite  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Bab-il, 
an  expression  signifying  "  the  gate  of  God." 

Ba  is  a  god  with  few  peculiar  attributes.  He  is  a  sort  of 
fount  and  origin  of  deity,  too  remote  from  man  to  be  much 
worshipped  or  to  excite  any  warm  interest.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  had  any  temple  in  Chalda^a  during  the 
early  times.  A  belief  in  his  existence  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed  in  inscriptions  of  the  primitive  kings,  where  the 
Moon-god  is  said  to  be  **  brother's  son  of  Ana,  and  eldest  son  of 
Bil,  or  Belus."  We  gather  from  this,  that  Bel  and  Ana  were 
considered  to  have  a  common  father ;  and  later  documents  suflfi- 
ciently  indicate  that  that  common  father  was  II  or  Ea.  We 
must  conclude  from  the  name  Bahil,  that  Babylon  was  origin- 
ally under  his  protection,  though  the  god  specially  worshipped 
in  the  great  temple  there  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times 
Bel,  and  in  later  times  Merodach.  The  identification  of  the 
Chaldaean  II  or  Ea  with  Saturn,  which  Diodorus  makes,*  and 
which  may   seem   to  derive   some   confirmation  from  Philo- 


*  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30,  §  3,   where,  Hist.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  567  and  571 ; 

however,  there  is  a  corrupt  reading,  the  Fr.  2,  §  14,  and  Fr.  5. 

word'^HAoi;  being  most  absurdly  replaced  *  Loc.  sup.   cit.     *l8(a  rhv   (nr))   rwu 

by  *H\iou.  '    'EWi)ifwv  Kp6yoy  oyo/xa^Ofjktyoy  Ka\ov(Tiy 

'  See  his  fragments  in  MiUler*8  Jrf/(^/<.  .  "HKou, 
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Ana  was  supposed  to  have  a  wife,  Anata,  of  wliom  a  few 
words  will  be  said  below.  She  bore  her  husband  a  numerous 
progeny.  One  tablet  shows  a  list  of  nine  of  their  children, 
among  which,  however,  no  name  occurs  of  any  celebrity.  But 
there  are  two  sons  of  Ana  mentioned  elsewhere,  who  seem  en- 
titled to  notice.  One  is  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  Vul  (?),  of 
whom  a  full  account  will  be  hereafter  given.^  The  other  bears 
the  name  of  Martu,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  BrcUhy 
(BpaOv)  of  Sanchoniathon.*  He  represents  "Darkness"  or 
■^  the  West,"  corresponding  to  the  Erebus  of  the  Greeks* 

ANATA. 

Anat  or  Anata  has  no  peculiar  characteristics.  As  her  name 
is  nothing  but  the  feminine  form  of  the  masculine  Ana,  so  sHe 
herself  is  a  mere  reflection  of  her  husband.  All  his  epithets  are 
applied  to  her,  with  a  simple  dijfference  of  gender.  She  has 
j-eally  no  personality  separate  from  his,  resembling  Amente  in 
Egyptian  mythology,  who  is  a  mere  feminine  Ammon.^  She  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  historical  and  geographical  in- 
scriptions. 

BIL  or  ENU. 

Bil  or  Enu  is  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  is,  pro- 
bably, the  minus  {HrEnu  or  "  God  Enu  ")  of  Damascius.*  His 
name,  which  seems  to  mean  merely  "  lord,"  *  is  usually  followed 
by  a  qualificative  adjunct,  possessing  great  interest.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  read  this  term  as  Nipru,  or  in  the  feminine  Niprut,  a 
word  which  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  Scriptural  Nimrod,  who  is 
in  the  Septuagint  Nebroth  (Ne^pcod).  The  term  nipru  seems  to 
be  formed  from  the  root  napaVy  which  is  in  Syriac  to  "  pursue,'* 
to  "  make  to  flee,"  and  which  has  in  Assyrian  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  Bil-Nipru  would  be  aptly  translated  as  "  the 
Hunter  Lord,"  or  "the  god  presiding  over  the  chase,"  while. 


»  Infra,  pp.  129-131. 

2  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  5G6. 

'  Bunsen's  F'ji/ptj  vol.  1.  p.  378,  E.  T.; 
Wilkinson  in  the  author's  J/erodotus, 
voL  ii.  p.  295.  *  £>e  Priiicip.  125. 


»  Bil  or  Bilu  is  "lord"  in  the  A«- 
eyrian  and  the  Semitic  Babylonian: 
£nu  is  the  corresponding  Cnahite  or 
Uamitic  term. 
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at  ilio  muuy  tiino,  it  Tui^ht  rombino  the  meaning  of  "the  con- 
(inorin^  L)rcl  "  or  "thn  CJroat  C^onqiieror." 

On  tlioMo  grounds  it  ih  rrasonnbln  to  conclude  tliat  we  have,  in 
thin  inHtan(*(\  an  admixturo  of  horo-worship  in  the  Chalda?an 
rt«ligi(»n.  Hil-Nipru  la  j)iH)l)al)ly  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  the  ori- 
ginal ftnuulor  of  tlio  nionardiy,  the  "  mighty  hunter"  and  con- 
tpiontr.  At  thrt  name  time,  however,  that  he  is  this  hero  deified, 
bo  r<»|>n*Hent8  also,  as  tlio  second  God  of  the  first  Triad,  the 
olnssical  Jupiter.  Ho  is  "the  supreme,"  "the  father  of  the 
jyotls/'  •*  tin*  pnH*nM\tor,'*  *•  the  Lonl**  par  excellence^  "the  king 
t>f  all  the  spirits,"  •*  tht*  lonl  of  the  world,*'  and  again,  **  the  lord 
K\i  all  the  tHUuitries,"  There  is  stune  question  whether  he  is 
ultoirt»ther  to  Ih^  identitiinl  with  the  Belus  of  the  Greek  writers, 
who  in  tvrtain  n\<jHH*ts  rather  ivrresponds  to  Merodach.*  AVhen 
IMus,  however,  is  ealUnl  the  first  king,'  the  founder  of  the 
f^mpire,  or  the  builder  of  l^ibvlon,*  it  seisms  necessary  to  under- 
stand Uil-Nipru  or  IWl-NinmxI.  Nimrotl,  we  know,  built 
IWwIon :  *  and  l^ibvlon  wjis  imlUnl  in  Assvrian  times  *'  the  citv 
^  IWbNipnu"  while  its  famous  defemvs — the  outer  and  the 
inner  wall  —  Axen^  known,  even  uiuler  Nebuchadnezzar,  bv 
iW  iMme  of  the  :sime  ^^iJ  Ximrxxl,  again,  ^-as  certainly  the 
ft^mder  of  the  kingvlom;*  and,  thert^forw  if  Bil-Niprn  is  his 
lV|«\^5^MitaliAe,  he  iixmiM  Iv  IVlus  under  that  (x^iot  of  view. 

The  chief  st'^at  of  IV^bNimnxVs  wivship  w^  muioubteoly 
Ni|mr  \^NitVer^  or  l^ilnoh.  Not  \Mily  w;is  this  city  de<iimatevi  by 
the  xerx  s^mo  ivuno  as  ihe  pixl,  and  sivx^idly  dkxHcait>i  to  hini 
«ihl  le  his  wife  Belhs^  U«  IVUXimivxi  is  called  *Lcrd  o: 
Nipw.'^  ard  h*s  >fcife**l-Ady  of  N5pr:i."  in  ovi.ient  allu^ic^u  :o 
ihw  oity  or  the  t:u%^  whx^^in  i:  was  plii*'>?d*  YAii^cs  :ra.:> 
IK'WS^  AS  ^u;  Iv  hert\fc:Vr  sh^^^xt.*  A>s:utx"»t  Xiauvxi  wi:l  XifVr. 


<y««fr^>>.S     >.•    >*>•,'    \!V«t    >t;'%%5».l\    ^  K'  ft>NjkX)tf^>    '»i»f«Tr.Sr*  3i("'»^-'ri    >  .TLT*.*!. 

y";iW  VA^*    T»  ***>''  "•  TVcfw  ^ikit^  »ir~  l.iu«-i  T-i^wwr  t^^ 


^  »m^       »«^^    *«Ai.^K    *2ii£3vif.UOL:3>«^ 
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which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  his  principal  capitaL  Here 
then  he  would  be  naturally  first  worshipped  upon  his  decease; 
and  here  seems  to  have  been  situated  his  famous  temple  called 
KharrU'Nipra^  so  noted  for  its  wealth,  splendour,  and  anti- 
quity, which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the 
Assyrian  kings.  Besides  this  celebrated  shrine,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  many  others.  He  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  had  four  "  arks  "  or  "  tabernacles ; "  but  the  only  places, 
besides  Niffer,  where  we  know  that  he  had  buildings  dedicated 
to  him,  are  Calah  (Nimrud)  and  Dur-Kurri-galzu  (Akker- 
kuf).  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  god  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  the  invocations  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
kings,  in  which  he  has  a  most  conspicuous  place.  In  Assyria 
he  seems  to  be  inferior  only  to  Asshur ;  in  Chaldaea  to  Ka 
and  Ana. 

Of  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  a  full  account  will  be 
given  presently.  Nin  or  Ninip — the  Assyrian  Hercules — was 
universally  regarded  as  their  son ;  and  he  is  frequently  joined 
with  Bel-Nimrod  in  the  invocations.  Another  famous  deity, 
the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurki,  is  also  declared  to  be  Bel-Nimrod's 
son  in  some  inscriptions.  Indeed,  as  "  the  father  of  the  gods," 
Bel-Nimrod  might  evidently  claim  an  almost  infinite  paternity. 

The  worship  of  Bel-Nimrod  in  ChaldsBa  extends  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  monarchy.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  was 
probably  the  deified  Nimrod,  whose  apotheosis  would  take  place 
shortly  after  his  decease.  Urukh,  the  earliest  monumental  king, 
built  him  a  temple  at  Niffer ;  and  Kurri-galzu,  one  of  the  latest^ 
paid  him  the  same  honour  at  Akkerkuf.  Urukh  also  frequently 
mentions  him  in  his  inscriptions  in  connexion  with  Hurki,  the 
Moon-god,  whom  he  calls  his  "  eldest  son." 

m 

BELTIS. 

Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
Anata,  the  wife  of  Ana.  She  is  far  more  than  the  mere  female 
power  of  Bel-Nimrod,  being  in  fact  a  separate  and  very  im- 
portant deity.     Her  common  title  is  "  the  Great  goddess."     Ivt 
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Chaldsea  her  name  was  Mulita  *  or  Enuta — both  words  signify- 
ing "  the  Lady ; "  in  Assyria  she  was  Bilta  or  Bilta-Nipruta, 
the  feminine  forms  of  Bil  and  Bilu-Nipni.  Her  favourite  title 
was  "  the  31  other  of  the  Gods,"  or  "  the  Mother  of  the  Great 
Gods ; "  whence  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  she  was  the  "  Dea 
Syria  "  worshij»ped  at  Hierapolis  under  the  Arian  appellation  of 
Mabog.*  Though  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  of  Bel- 
Nimrod,  and  mother  of  his  son  Nin  or  Ninip,  she  is  also  called 
"  the  wife  of  Nin,"  and  in  one  place  "  the  wife  of  Asshur."  Her 
other  titles  are  "  the  lady  of  Bit- Ana,"  "  the  lady  of  Nipur, 
"  the  Queen  of  the  land  "  or  "  of  the  lands,"  **  the  great  lady, 
**  the  goddess  of  war  and  battle,"  and  **  the  queen  of  fecundity. 
She  seems  thus  to  have  united  the  attributes  of  the  Juno, 
the  Ceres  or  Demcter,*  the  Bellona,  and  even  the  Diana  of  the 
classical  nations;  for  she  was  at  once  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
goddess  who  makes  the  earth  fertile,  the  goddess  of  war  and 
battle,  and  the  goddess  of  hunting.  In  these  latter  capacities 
she  appears,  however,  to  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
Ishtar,  who  sometimes  even  appropriates  lier  higher  and  more 
distinctive  appellations. 

The  worship  of  Beltis  was  wide-spread^  and  her  temples  were 
very  numerous.  At  Erech  (Warka)  she  was  worshipped  on  the 
same  platform,  if  not  even  in  the  same  building,  with  Ana.  At 
Calneh  or  Nipur  (Niffer),  she  shared  fully  in  her  husband's 
honours.  She  had  a  shrine  at  Ur  (Mugheir),  another  at  Rubesi, 
and  another  outside  the  walls  of  BiJ)ylon.  Some  of  these 
temples  were  very  ancient,  those  at  Warka  and  Niffer  being 


*  Hence  the  Mylitta  (M^Xitta)  of 
Herodotus  (i.  131,  199).aDd  pprhaps  the 
Molis  (M($Ats)  of  IS'ic.  Damasccnus 
(^Fragm.  J/ist.  Or.  vol.  iii.p.361,  note  IC). 
It  has  been  usual  to  derive  these  words 

fttmi  the  Hebrew  lV,  "  generare ;"  but 

no  similar  root  is  found  in  either  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian.  Aful  in  llamitic 
£^bylonian  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
Jiii  in  Semitic  Assyrian.  Both  signify 
*'  loni,'*  while  Biita  and  Iluiita  signify 
«*  lady." 


*  MaUu]  is  "  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
from  mt  or  ma <fi,  ** mother,"  and  baija^ 
"  god  "  (Sclavonic  %). 

*  Ktymologists  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  name  Uhea  ('Pea)— one  of  the 
numenMis  apix'Ilatives  of  the  **  Great 
Goddess  "~  who  is  known  also  as  Ceres, 
Cybele  or  Cybebe,  Mater  Dindymene, 
Magna  Mater,  Ikma  Dea,  Dea  Phr^'gia, 
Ops,  Terra,  and  Tellus.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  numerical 
symbol  of  this  goddess,  which  was  15, 
pronounced  as  Hi  by  the  Chaldeeans. 
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built  by  Urukh,  while  that  at  Mugheir  was  either  built  or 
repaired  by  Ismi-dagon. 

AceordiDg  to  one  record/  Beltis  was  a  daughter  of  Ana,  It 
was  especially  as  "  Queen  of  Nipur "  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
her  son  Nin.  Perhaps  this  idea  grew  up  out  of  the  fact  that  at 
Nipur  the  two  were  associated  together  in  a  common  worship. 
It  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  Greek  traditions 
with  respect  to  Semiramis,  who  was  made  to  contract  an  in- 
cestuous marriage  with  her  own  son  Ninyas,  although  no  ex- 
planation can  at  present  be  given  of  the  application  to  Beltis 
of  that  name. 

HEA  or  HOA. 

The  third  god  of  the  first  Triad  was  Hea  or  Hoa,  probably 
the  Aiis  ('Ao?)  of  Damascius.®  His  appellation  is  perhaps  best 
rendered  into  Greek  by  the  "Hty  of  Helladius — ^the  name  given 
to  the  mystic  animal,  half  man,  half  fish,  which  came  up  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and  letters  to  the  first 
settlers  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.^  It  is  perhaps  contained 
also  in  the  word  by  which  Berosus  designates  this  same  creature 
— Cannes  {'[Idm^s:)^ — which  may  be  explained  as  Hooruna,  or 
"  the  god  Hoa.''  There  are  no  means  of  strictly  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  Babylonian;  but  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  connect  it,  provisionally,  with  the  Arabic 
Hiya,  which  is  at  once  "  life  "  and  "  a  serpent,"  since,  according 
to  the  best  authority,  "  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  con- 
necting Hea  or  Hoa  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Paradisaical  traditions  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life."  2 

Hoa  occupies,  in  the  first  Triad,  the  position  which  in  the 
classical  mythology  is  filled  by  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  and  in 
some  respects  he  corresponds  to  him.     He  is  **  the  lord  of  the 


^  The  inscription  on  the  open-mouthed    I        ^  Beros.  Fr.  1,  §  3.    Oanncs  has  beea 


lion,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (See 
the  author's  Henxlotus,  voI«  i.  p.  625, 
note  ^)  •  Dc  Princip.  I.  s.  c. 

•  Ap.   Phot.   Bibliothec,  cclxxxix.  p. 
1594. 


otherwise  explained.  It  has  been  thought 
to  signify  "  given  by  Ana." 

^  Sir  U.  Kawlinson  in  the  author's 
JJcrodotuSf  vol.  i.  p.  600. 
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earth,*'  just  as  Neptune  is  ^airjo'xp^ ;  he  is  "  the  king  of  rivers ; " 
and  he  comes  from  the  sea  to  teach  the  Babylonians ;  but  he  is 
never  called  "  the  lord  of  the  sea,"  That  title  belongs  to  Nin 
or  Ninip.  Hoa  is  "  the  lord  of  the  abyss,"  or  of  "  the  great 
deep,"  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sea,  but  something  distinct 
from  it.  His  most  important  titles  are  those  which  invest  him 
with  the  character,  so  prominently  brought  out  in  Oe  and 
Oannes,'  of  the  god  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  is  "  the 
intelligent  guide,"  or,  according  to  another  interpretation,  "  the 
intelligent  fish,''  ^  "  the  teacher  of  mankind,"  "  the  lord  of 
understanding."  One  of  his  emblems  is  the  ."wedge"  or 
"  arrow-head,"  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which 
seems  to  be  assigned  to  him  as  the  inventor,  or  at  least 
the  patron,  of  the  Chaldapan  alphabet.*  Another  is  the 
serpent,  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  among 
the  symbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black  stones  recording 
benefactions,  and  which  sometimes  appears  upon  the 
cylinders.  This  symbol,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  emble- 
matic of  superhuman  knowledge — a  record  of  the 
primeval  belief  that  "the  serpent  was  more  subtle 
than  any  beast  of  the  field."  *  The  stellar  name  of  Hoa  was 
Kimmut ;  and  it  is  suspected  that  in  this  aspect  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  constellation  Draco,  which  is  perhaps  the  Kimah 
(n»^3)  of  Scripture.'  Besides  his  chief  character  of  "  god  of 
knowledge,"  Hoa  is  also  "  god  of  life,"  a  capacity  in  which  the 
serpent  would  again  fitly  symbolise  him.®     He  w£is  likewise 


•  Of.  Hellad.  I.  §.  c,  and  Beros.  Fr. 
1,  §  3.  The  latter  writer  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Oanncs — I\apaj6ih6vai, 
^a\y  rois  &y0p^ois  ypafifxiiruv  xal 
ftadrifidTtav  Ka\  r^xyuv  trturroHairuv  ifi- 
Tcif>(av,  Kocl  TSKfogy  <rwoiKi<rfiohs,  koI 
UpSiv  iipvatiSt  Kcd  ySfiuy  titniyfianst 
Koi  ytwfitrplav  iiidaKtiy^  Kcd  (nrtpfiara 
Kal  Kapwioif  ervvaycayas  inro^eiKvvyaif 
Koi  ffvv6\60i  Trdvra  rhk  irphs  rjfiepwffiv 
iifr^Koyra  fiiov  irapaiii6vai  roii  kvBp^- 
iroif  kirh  h\  rov  XP^"^^  iKtivov  ovBky 
iWo  irfpi<rahy  ttptOriyau, 

*  BerosuB  and  Helladius  both  agree  in 
regarding  Hoa  CCiii  or^XkUviff)  as  the 
FItbrGod ;  but  from  the  iaiorijptioiiB  it 


appears  that  the  Fish-God  was  really 
Nin  or  Ninip.     (See  below,  p.  132.) 

*  So  Berosus,  1.  s.  c.  •  Gen.  iii.  1. 
'  Job  ix.  9 ;  xxxviii.  31 ;  Amos  v.  8. 

There  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  our 
translating  Kitnah  as  "the  Pleiades." 
It  is  not  even  a  plural. 

•  It  is  not  perhaps  altogether  clear 
ichy  the  serpent  has  been  so  frequently 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  life.  Some 
say,  because  serpents  are  long-lived ; 
others  because  the  animal  readily  formed 
a  circle,  and  a  circle  was  the  symbol  of 
eternity.  But,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  fSftct  cannot  be  doubted. 
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"  god  ^f  glory,"  and  "  god  of  giving,"  being,  as  Berosus  said, 
tlie  great  giver  of  good  gifts  to  man.* 

The  monuments  do  not  contain  much  evidence  of  the  earlv 
worship  of  Hoa.  His  name  appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone 
tablet  brought  from  Mugheir  (Ur) ;  but  otherwise  his  claim  to 
be  accounted  one  of  the  primeval  gods  must  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Berosus  and  Helladius,  who  represent  him  as  known  to 
the  first  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  tutelary  god  of 
Is  or  Hit,  which  Isidore  of  Charax  calls  Aeipolis  ^  ('AetTroXt?), 
or  "  Hea's  city ; "  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  a  very 
ancient  place.  The  Assyrian  kings  built  him  temples  at  A8shur 
and  Gal  ah. 

Hoa  had  a  wife  Bav-Kina,  of  whom  a  few  words  will  be  said 
presently.  Their  most  celebrated  son  was  Merodach  or  Bel- 
Merodach,  the  Belus  of  Babylonian  times.  As  Eimmut,  Hoa 
was  also  the  father  of  Nebo,  whose  functions  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  his  own. 

DAV-KINA. 

Dav-Kina,  the  wife  of  Hoa,  is  clearly  the  Dauke  or  Davke 
(Aau/ciy)  of  Damascius,*  who  was  the  wife  of  Aus  and  mother  of 
Belus  (Bel-Merodach).  Her  name  is  thought  to  signify  "  the 
chief  lady."  ^  She  has  no  distinctive  titles  or  important  position 
in  the  Pantheon,  but,  like  Anata,  takes  her  husband's  epithets 
with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender. 

SiN  or  HURKI. 

The  first  god  of  the  second  Triad  is  Sin  or  Hurki,  the  moon- 
deity.  It  is  in  condescension  to  Greek  notions  that  Berosus 
inverts  the  true  Clialda?an  order,  and  places  the  sun  before  the 


•  See  the  passage  cited  at  full  length  j  *  De  Princip.  1.  s.  c.    Tow  Si  *Aov  Koi 

in  note  •.     According   to  Assyrian  no-  >  AavKtis  vToy  yty4<r$ai  rhy  BrjXov, 

tioDs,  Hoa  did  not  confine  his  presents  ;  '  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author'H 

to  men.     One  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  Jferoilotns,  vol.  i.  p.  601,  note  •.     Mo- 

•ays — "The  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  ,  vers   and   Bunsen   derive  AauKrj  from 

and  understanding,  which  Hoa  Bllotted  ,  the  Heb.  "Jjn,  **  tundere,"  and  interpret 

to  the  whole  400(1  gods  of  licaven  and  ^  <•  strife,"  comparing  the  Syriac  datt- 

earth,  they  in  tlie  fulness  of  their  hearts  ,  j;,it,     (See  Bunsem's  -tV/i/M  vol.  iv.  pp. 

granted  to  me."  155^  156.) 

'  Mans.  Parth.  p.  5.  | 
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moon  in  his  enumeration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.*  Chalda^an 
mythology  gives  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  lesser  luminary, 
perliaps  because  the  nights  are  more  pleasant  than  the  days  in 
hot  countries.  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the  god,  we  may 
observe  that  Sin,  the  Assyrian  or  Semitic  term,  is  a  word  of 
quite  uncertain  etymology,  which,  however,  is  fouud  applied  to 
the  moon  in  many  Semitic  languages ;  *  while  Hurki,  which  is 
the  Chaldffian  or  Hamitic  name,  is  probably  from  a  root  cognate 
to  the  Hebrew  '  ?7r,  iw,  "  vigilare,"  whence  is  derived  the 
term  sometimes  used  to  signify  "  an  angel "  * — *Zr,  "17  "  a 
watcher." 

The  titles  of  Hurki  are  usually  somewhat  vague.  He  is 
"  the  chief,"  "  the  powerful,"  "  the  lord  of  spirits,."  **  he  who 
dwells  in  the  great  heavens  ; "  or,  hyperbolically,  **  the  chief  of 
the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,"  **  the  kiug  of  the  gods,"  and  even 
"  the  god  of  the  gods."  Sometimes,  however,  his  titles  are 
more  definite  and  particular :  as,  firstly,  when  they  belong  to 
him  in  respect  of  his  being  the  celestial  luminary — e.  g,  **  the 
bright,"  "  the  shining,"  "  the  lord  of  the  month  ;  "  and,  secondly, 
when  they  represent  him  as  presiding  over  buildings  and  archi- 
tecture, which  the  Chaldaeans  appear  to  have  placed  under  his 
special  superintendence.  In  this  connexion  he  is  called  "  the 
supporting  architect,"  "  the  strengthener  of  fortifications,"  antl, 
more  generally,  •*  the  lord  of  building "  (Bel-zuua).'  Bricks, 
the  Chalda?au  building  material,  were  of  course  under  his 
protection;  and  the  sign  which  designates  them  is  also  the 
sign  of  the  month  over  which  he  was  considered  to  exert  par- 
ticular care.*  His  ordinary  symbol  is  the  crescent  or  new 
moon,  which  is  commonly  represented  as  large,  but  of  extreme 


*  Bcros.  Fr.  1,  §  6. 

*  Sin  is  us(>d  for  the  Moon  in  Men- 
diean  and  Syriac  at  the  present  day. 
It  Is  the  name  given  to  the  Moon-God 
in  St.  James  of  Seruj's  list  of  the  idols 
of  Harran ;  and  it  was  the  term  used 
fbr  Monday  by  the  Sabcans  as  late  as 
the  9th  century. 

*  As  in  DmnM  It.  ^  17,  aid  in  the 
filyrkio  liUuiy. 


'  The  term  znna  may  perhaps  be 
connected  with   the  Heb.  jT,    "form.** 

Zanan    is    common    in    Assyrian    for 
*»  building.*' 

*  Sin  is  expressly  called  '*  the  god  of 
fhe  month  Sivan  of  happy  name  ;**  and 
it  nay  be  suspected  that  his  name  is  a 
mere  contnction  of  Sivan.  The  sign 
mad  ibr  the  month  Sivan  is  also  Uie 
ilfn  which  xepmenti  ^*  brioks.** 
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tliinness    ^^^^  ;  though  not  without  a  certain  variety  in  the 

forms   ^s^_^       ^^^  •    ^'^^  iTLOst  curious  and  the  most  purely 

conventional  representations  are  a  linear  semicircle  \^9  and 
an  imitation  of  this  semicircle  formed  by  three  straight  lines  * 
\  / .  The  illuminated  part  of  the  moon's  disk  is  always 
turned  directly  towards  the  horizon,  a  position  but  rarely  seen 
in  nature. 

The  chief  Chaldaean  temple  to  the  moon-god  was  at  Ur  or 
Hiir  (Mugheir),  a  city  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
him,^  and  which  was  under  his  special  protection.  He  had  also 
shrines  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  and  likewise  at  Calah  and 
TJur-Sargina  (Khorsabad).  Few  deities  appear  to  have  been 
-worshipped  with  such  constancy  by  the  Chalda?an  kings.  His 
great  temple  at  Ur  was  begun  by  Urukh,  and  finished  by  his  son 
Ilgi — the  two  most  ancient  of  all  the  monarchs.  Later  in  the 
series  we  find  him  in  such  honour  that  every  king's  name 
during  some  centuries  comprises  the  name  of  the  moon-god  in 
it.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Chakla?an  power  he  is  again  in 
high  repute.  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  him  with  respect;  and 
Nabonidus,  the  last  native  monarch,  restores  his  shrine  at  Ur, 
and  accumulates  upon  him  the  most  high-sounding  titles.^ 

The  moon-god  is  called,  in  more  than  one  inscription,  the 
eldest  son  of  Bcl-Nimrod.  He  had  a  wife  (the  moon-goddess) 
whose  title  was  "the  great  lady,"  and  who  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  lists.  She  and  her  husband  were  con- 
jointly the  tutelary  deities  of  Ur  or  Hur;   and  a  particular 

■  These  lorms  are  taken  chiefly  from  that   when   Ur    changed   ita   name  to 

the  engravings  of  cylinders  published  Camarina  (Eupolem.  ap.  Alex.  Polyhist. 

by  the  late  Mr.  Cullimore.  '  Fr.  3),  the  new  appellation  was  a  de- 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  second  .  rivative   from   another   word   (h'amar, 

syllable  in  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  j  Arab.)   signifying    "  the  moon."     (Sir 

god's   name    to   be   dr(»p|>ed    as   unim-  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's  Iferodotus, 

portant.     We  have  both  Asshnr  and  As,  ■  vol.  i.  p.  GIG.) 

both  ^'ansi  and  Sun,  both  Sinip  and  ^'in,  I  "  Nabonidus  calls  him  "  the  chief  of 

&c.     Thus  we  might  exjiect  to  find  both  ■  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king 

JJur  and  JIur/:i.      It  is  not  ixrhaps  a  ,  of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who  dwells 

'proof  of  the  connexion— but  still  it  is  !  in  the  great  heavens,"  &c 

an  argument  in  favour  of  it— to  find  j 
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portion  of  the  great  temple  there  was  dedicated  to  Tier  honour 
especially.  Her  "  ark  **  or  "  tabernacle,"  which  was  separate  from 
that  of  her  husband,  was  probably,  as  well  as  his,  deposited  in 
this  sanctuary.  It  bore  the  title  of  **  the  lesser  light,"  while  his 
was  called,  emphatically,  "  the  light." 


SAN  or  SANSI. 

San  or  Sansi,  the  sun-god,  was  the  second  member  of  the 
second  Triad.  The  main  element  of  this  name  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  root  shanty  ^?^,  which  is  in  Arabic,  and  perhaps 
in  Hebrew,  "  bright"  ^  Hence  we  may  perhaps  compare  our 
own  word  "  sun  "  with  the  Chaldaean  "  San ; "  for  "  sun  "  is  most 
likely  connected  etymologically  with  "sheen"  and  "shine." 
Shamas  or  Shemesh,  ^^,  the  Semitic  title  of  the  god,  is  alto- 
gether separate  and  distinct,  signifying,  as  it  does,  the  minister^ 
ing  office  of  the  sun,*  and  not  the  brilliancy  of  his  light.  A 
trace  of  the  Hamitic  name  appears  in  the  well-known  city 
Bethsan,*  whose  appellation  is  declared  by  Eugesippus  to  signify 
'•'  domus  Solis,"  "  the  house  of  the  sun."  • 

The  titles  applied  to  the  sun-god  have  not  often  much  direct 
reference  to  his  physical  powers  or  attributes.  He  is  called 
indeed,  in  some  places,  "  the  lord  of  fire,"  "  the  light  of  the 
gods,"  "the  ruler  of  the  day,"  and  **he  who  illumines  the 
expanse  of  heaven  and  earth."  But  commonly  he  is  either 
spoken  of  in  a  more  general  way,  as  "  the  regent  of  all  things," 
"  the  establisher  of  heaven  and  earth ; "  or,  if  special  functions 
are  assigned  to  him,  they  are  connected  with  his  supposed 
"  motive  "  power,  as  inspiring  warlike  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 


'  In  Hebrew  shanL  *^'^    is   uaually 

translated  **  scarlet,"  but  some  learned 
Jews  suggest  that  the  true  meaning  is 
bright  (See  Newman's  Hebrew  Lexicon 
ad  voc.,  and  compare  Gesenius.) 

*  From  Bh^B',   "  ministrarc."      (See 

Buxtorf  ad  voc.) 

^  Josh.  xviL  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27 ;  I  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  &c  The  Hebrew  form  is 
jKK^n^a,  BcthsKean^  or  |B^n*3,  Beth- 

shan.    The  LXX  giye  B«u0(r<iy,  Bai0- 


aaJiV,  Boudatifi,  and  Brjd<rdy,  Joseph  us 
has  B^0(rava  and  B€$(rdy7j.  The  Tal- 
mud contracts  the  word  to  Bisan^  jD*3 ; 
and  the  existing  name  is  Beisdn.  As 
Scythopolis  this  city  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

*  See  the  small  treatise  of  Eugesippus, 
De  Locis^  &c.,  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians  (vol.  xxiii.  sub 
fin.).  "Scythopolis  civitas,  Galilo'w 
metropolis,  quse  et  Bethsan,  id  est, 
domufl  soils. ' 
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the  kings,  directing  and  favourably  influencing  their  expeditions ; 
or  again,  as  helping  them  to  discharge  any  of  the  other  active 
duties  of  royalty.  San  is  "the  supreme  ruler  who  casts  a 
favourable  eye  on  expeditions,"  "  the  vanquisher  of  the  king's 
enemies,"  "  the  breaker-up  of  opposition.**  He  "  casts  his 
motive  influence"  over  the  monarchs,  and  causes  them  to  . 
"  assemble  their  chariots  and  warriors " — he  goes  forth  with 
their  armies,  and  enables  them  to  extend  their  dominions — he 
chases  their  enemies  before  them,  causes  opposition  to  cease, 
and  brings  them  back  with  victory  to  their  own  countries. 
Besides  this,  he  helps  them  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  to 
rule  over  their  subjects  with  authority.  It  seems  that,  from 
observing  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating 
all  the  functions  of  nature,  the  Chalda}ans  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tlie  sun-god  exerted  a  similar  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  was  the  great  motive  agent  in  human 
histor}\ 

The  chief  seats  of  the  sun-god's  worship  in  Ghalda&a  appear  to 
have  been  the  two  famous  cities  of  Larsa  (Ellasar?)  and  Sippara. 
The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  called  Bit-Parra,''  at  the  former 
place,  was  erected  by  Urukh,  repaired  by  more  than  one  of  the 
later  Chalda^an  monarchs,  and  completely  restored  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. At  Sippara,  the  worship  of  the  sun-god  was  so 
predominant,  that  Abydenus,  probably  following  Berosus,  calls 
the  town  Ileliopolis.®  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Adrammelech,  or  "Fire-king,"*  whose  worship  the  Sepharvites 
(or  people  of  Sippara)  introduced  into  Samaria,^  was  this  deity. 
Sippara  is  called  Tdpar  sha  Shamas,  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun,"  in 
various  inscriptions,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  the  god  which 
was  repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  Chalda}an 
kings,  as  well  as  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus. 


'  It  would  seem  from  this  name  that  i  *  "Winer,     Jieaiuorterbitchj     ad    voc. 

Parra  was  also  a  title  under  which  the  '  "  Adrammelech/*      Sir    H.    Rawlinson 

Sun  was  known  in  Chaldspa  in  the  early  '  allows   this   derivation   to  be   not  im- 

times.     May  not  this  title  be  connected  probable  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  vol.  i. 

with  the  Egyptian  Ph-ra  or  Pi-ra^  **  the  '  p.  611),  suggesting,  however,  another, 

sun,"    whence    probably    the    Hebrew  '  from  edim,  "  the  arranger,"  and  melek 

Pharaoh?  (ibid.).  »  2  Kings  xvii.  31. 

•  Abyden.  Fr.  1 ;  SyncelL  vol.  i.  p.  70.  i 
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The  general  prevalence  of  San's  worship  is  indicated  most 
clearly  by  the  cylinders.  Few  compamtively  of  those  whiclL 
have  any  divine  symbol  upon  them  are  without  his.    The  symbol 

18  either  a  simple  circle  (^  J,  a  quartered  disk  CQ ,  or  a  four- 
rayed  orb  of  a  more  elaborate  character 

San  or  Sansi  had  a  wife,  Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit,  of  whom  it 
now  follows  to  speak. 

AI,  GULA,  or  ANUNIT. 

Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit,  was  the  female  power  of  the  sun,  and 
was  commonly  associated  with  San  in  temples  and  invocations. 
Her  names  are  of  uncertain  signification,  except  the  second, 
Gula,  which  undoubtcidly  moans  **  great,"  being  so  translated  iii 
the  vocabularies."  It  is  suspected  that  the  tliree  terms  may 
have  boon  attached  n»HpectiveIy  to  the  "  rising,"  the  *^  culmi* 
Hating,"  and  the  "  sotting  sun,"  ^  since  they  do  not  appear  to 
interchange;  while  the  name  Gula  is  distinctly  stated  in  one 
inscription  to  belong  to  the  "great"  goddess,  "  the  wife  of  the 
meridian  Sun."  It  is  perhaps  an  objection  to  this  view,  that 
the  male  Sun,  who  is  decidcnlly  the  superior  deity,  does  not 
appear  to  bo  manifested  in  Chaldiea  under  any  such  threefold 
representation/ 

As  a  substantive  deity,  distinct  from  her  husband,  Gula*8 
characteristics  are  that  she  presides  over  life  and  over  fecundity* 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  offices  belong  to  her  alone, 
or  whether  she  is  associated  in  each  of  them  with  a  sister 
goddess.  There  is  a  "  Mistress  of  Life,"  who  must  be  regarded 
as  the  special  dispenser  of  that  blessing ;  and  there  is  a  "  Mis- 
tress of  the  Gods,"  who  is  expressly  said  to  "preside  over 


*  Gula   is  pondered  by  rahu   in  the  |  Ai  may  perhaps  be  the  samp  word 

vocabularies,  which  is  the  Hebrew  rah,  \  as  the  Agau  (Abyssinian)  am',  **  light." 

31    **a   great  one"  —  and  thence  ''a  |  ■  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  in  the  author's 

doctor."     It  is  probably  connected  with  |  Horcxhtus,  vol.  i.  p.  612. 

the  Abyssinian  guda,  **  great ;"  but  not  1  *  I^  ^s^yr/a  such  a  threefold  worship 

jj  of  the   male  Sun    is   found;    but  even 

with  7"ja,  or  at  any  rate  only  indi-  ^j^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  „^  ^^ipl^  nomenclature. 

rectly.  ' 
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births."  Concerning  these  two  personages  we  cannot  at  present 
determine  whether  they  are  really  distinct  deities,  or  whether 
they  are  not  rather  aspects  of  Gula,  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
represented  in  the  temples  by  distinct  idols.* 

Gula  was  worshipped  in  close  combination  with  her  husband, 
both  at  Larsa  and  Sippara.  Her  name  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tions connected  with  both  places;  and  she  is  probably  the 
"  Anammelech,"  whom  the  Sepharvites  honoured  in  conjunction 
with  Adrammelech,  the  *'  Fire-King."  ^  In  later  times  she  had 
also  temples  independent  of  her  husband,  at  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sippa,  as  well  as  at  Calah  and  Asshur. 

The  emblem  now  commonly  regarded  as  symbolizing  Gula  is 
the  eight-rayed  disk  or  orb,  which  frequently  accompanies  the 
orb  with  four  rays  in  the  Babylonian  representations.     In  lieu 

of  a  disk,  we  have  sometimes  an  eight-rayed  star     ySr^ ,  and 

even  occasionally  a  star  with  six  rays  only  "y^  .     It  is  curious 

that  the  eight-rayed  star  became  at  an  early  period  the  universal 
emblem  of  divinity;  but  perhaps  we  can  only  conclude  from 
this  the  stellar  origin  of  the  worship  generally,  and  not  any 
special  pre-eminence  or  priority  of  Anunit  over  other  deities. 

VUL  or  IVA. 

The  third  member  of  the  second  Triad  is  the  god  of  the 
atmosphere,  whose  name  it  has  been  proposed  to  render 
phonetically  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.'  Until  a  general  agree- 
ment shall  be  established,  it  is  thought  best  to  retain  a  name 
with  which  readers  are  familiar ;  and  the  form  Vtd  will  there- 
fore be  used  in  these  volumes.     Were  Iva  the  correct  articula- 


*  The  only   place   where    these   two    \    given  of  the  word  Anammelech.     If  it 


deities  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
Gula  is  in  the  list  of  the  idols  con- 
tained in  the  great  temple  of  Bel-Mero- 
dach  at  Babylon.  But  for  this  notice, 
the  names  would  certainly  have  been 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  titles  of 
Gula. 

•  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been    1        '  See  above,  p.  112,  note  ». 

VOL.  I. 


represents  the  female  power  of  the  sun, 
we  must  suppose  that  Ana  is  an  ab- 
breviated   form   of  Anunit.   and   that 

melek,   "Jl^D    is  for  malcah.  HD^D    the 

Jews  from  contempt  not  caring  to  be 
correct  in  the  names  of  false  gods. 
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tion,  we  might  regard  the  term  as  simply  the  old  Hamitic  name 
for  "  the  air,"  and  illustrate  it  by  the  Arabic  heva,  L^,  which  has 
still  that  meaning. 

The  importance  of  Viil  in  the  Chaldaean  mythology,  and  his 
strong  positive  character,  contrast  remarkably  with  the  weak  and 
shadowy  features  of  Uranns,  or  -Sther,  in  the  classical  system, 
Vul  indeed  corresponds  in  great  measure  with  the  classical  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  being,  like  him,  the  real  "  Prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,"  the  lord  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest,  and 
the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt.  His  standard  titles  are  "  the 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth,"  **  the  Lord  of  the  air,"  "  he  who 
makes  the  tempest  to  rage."  He  is  regarded  as  the  destroyer 
of  crops,  the  rooter-up  of  trees,  the  scatterer  of  the  harvest. 
Famine,  scarcity,  and  even  their  consequence,  pestilence,  are 
assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  in  his  hand  a  "  flaming 
sword,"  with  which  he  effects  his  works  of  destruction ;  and  this 
**  flaming  sword,"  which  probably  represents  lightning,  becomes 

his  emblem  upon  the  tablets  and  cylinders,  where 
it  is  figured  as  a  double  or  triple  bolt."  Vul  again, 
as  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  gives  the  rain  ;  and 
hence  he  is  "  the  careful  and  beneficent  chief,"  *•  the 
giver  of  abundance,"  "  the  lord  of  fecundity."  In 
this  capacity  he  is  naturally  chosen  to  preside  dver 
canals,  the  great  fertilizers  of  Babylonia ;  and  we  find  among 
his  titles  "  the  lord  of  canals,"  and  "  the  establisher  of  works 
of  irrigation." 

There  is  not  much  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Vul  in  Chaldsea 
during  the  early  times.  That  he  must  have  been  known 
appears  from  the  fact  of  his  name  forming  an  element  in  the 
name  of  Sharaas-Vul,  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  who  ruled  over  Chaldaea 
about  B.C.  1850.*  It  is  also  certain  that  this  Shamas-Vul  set 
up  his  worship  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Assyria,  asso- 
ciating him  there  with  his  father  Ana,  and  building  to  them 


*  BoUs  of  the  kind  represented  were 
also  used  as  trophies  of  victory.  Ti- 
glath-Pileser  I.  made  one  of  copper  and 
inscribed  upon  it  a  record  of  his  con- 


quests. (Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 
Ileoihtus,  vol.  i.  p.  609.) 
•  See  below,  ch.  viii.  p.  164. 
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conjointly  a  great  temple.^  Further  than  this  we  have  no  proof 
that  he  was  an  object  of  worship  in  the  time  of  the  first  monarchy ; 
though  in  the  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  later  Babylonian  Empire,  there  were  few  gods  more 
venerated. 

Vul  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  goddess,  Shala  or  Tala, 
who  is  probably  the  Salambo  or  Salambas  of  the  lexicographers.'' 
The  meaning  of  her  name  is  uncertain ; '  and  her  epithets  are 
for  the  most  part  obscure.  Her  ordinary  title  is  sarrat  or 
sharrat,  "  queen,"  the  feminine  of  the  common  word  sar,  which 
means  "  Chief,"  **  King,"  or  "  Sovereign." 


BAR,  NIN,  or  NINIP. 

If  we  are  right  in  regarding  the  five  gods  who  stand  next  to 
the  Triad  formed  of  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Atmosphere,  as 
representatives  of  the  five  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
god  Nin,  or  Ninip,  should  be  Saturn.  His  names  Bar,  and  Nin, 
are  respectively  a  Semitic  and  a  Hamitic  term  signifying 
"  lord "  or  "  master."  Nin-ip,  his  full  Hamitic  appellation, 
signifies  " Nin,  by  name,"  or  "he  whose  name  is  Nin;"  and, 
similarly,  his  full  Semitic  appellation  seems  to  have  been  Bar- 
shem,  "  Bar,  by  name,"  or  "  he  whoae  name  is  Bar " — a  terra 
which  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  which  appears 
to  have  been  well  known  to  the  early  Syrians  and  Armenians,^ 
and  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  title  Barsemii,  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Hatra  (Hadhr  near  Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Boman 
times.* 

In  character  and  attributes  the  classical  god,  whom  Nin  most 
closely  resembles,  is,  however,  not  Saturn,  but  Hercules.  An  indi- 
cation of  this  connexion  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  Herodotean 


*  See  the  Inscription  of  Tiglath- Pi- 
le ser  /.  p.  62. 

'  Hesychius  uses  the  form  2aAafi)3ci>, 
and  calls  the  goddess  "  the  Babylonian 
Venus."  In  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
the  form  used  is  2aA(£/i/8a$. 

'  The  second  element  in  Salambo  or 
Salambas  is  probably  amma  (Ueb.  Dt<) 

•*  a  mother." 


*  See  M08.  Choren.  Hist.  Ai-men.  i.  13, 
^'  Barsamum  ob  fortissimas  res  gestas  in 
Deos  ascriptum  ad  longum  tempus  Syri 
coluere."  ii.  13,  "Tigranes  in  Mesopo- 
tamiam  descendit,  et  nactus  ibi  Barsami 
statuam,  quam  ex  ebore  et  beryllo  fac- 
tam  argento  omaverat,  deportari  eam 
jubet,  et  in  Thordano  oppido  locari.' 

^  Ilerodian.  iii.  1,  §  11. 

K   2 
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genealogy,  wliich  makes  Hercules  an  ancestor  of  Xinns.'  Manj- 
classical  traditiooH,  we  must  remember,  identified  Hercules  with 
Saturn ;'  and  it  seems  certain  that  ia  the  East  at  any  rate  this 
ulentifieatioQ  was  common.*  Nin,  in  the  inscriptions,  is  the  god 
of  strength  and  courage.  He  is  "  the  lord  of  the  brave,"  "  the 
cliampifin,"  "  tlie  warrior  who  subdues  foes,"  "  he  wlio  strengthens 
the  henrt  of  his  followers ;"  and  again,  "  the  destroyer  of 
enemies,"  "  the  reducer  of  the  dis- 
obedient," "the  exterminator  of 
rebels,"  "  he  whose  sword  is  good." 
In  many  respects  lie  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  Nergal  or  Mars. 
Like  him,  lie  is  a  god  of  battle  and 
of  the  chace,  presiding  over  the 
kin^t's  exi>edition8,  whether  for  war 
or  hunting,  and  giving  success  in 
both  alike.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  qualities  which  seem  wholly  un- 
connected with  any  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned.  He  is  the  true 
"  Fish-God "  of  Berosus,*  and  is 
figured  as  such  in  the  sculptures. 
In  tliis  point  of  view  he  is  called 
"  the  god  of  the  sea,"  "  he  who 
dwells  in  the  deep,"  and  again, 
somewhat  curiously,  "  the  opener 
of  aqueducts."  Besides  these  epi- 
tliets  ho  has  many  of  a  more 
general  character,  as  "the  power- 
FlguniufKiu,  tboMrii-Gud.  fu]  cliiei;"  "the  supreme,"  "the 
flrnt  of  tlio  gods,"  "  the  favourite  of  the  gods,"  "  the  chief  of 
tho  HpiritH,"  and  the  like.     Again,  he  has  a  set  of  epithets, 

■  llvml,  1.  7.  I    vhen  thli  point  is  4b(uiilsDtlj  provrd. 

'  l^iliia,  /W  ifmiilm;   Iv.  46;   Athe-  '  Fr.  1,  §  3.     Tb  /tir  S\ot  ini^a  (xot 

nig,    Ijy,  /H'U  Clirat.  iv.  6 ;    Dunosc.    i    Ix^ioi,    irb   Si   -riir    xtpaKiir   irapairi- 

'  H>«  tlin  llrmuir  of  M.  Ruiul  B»-  |  rov  ix^vas  ict^aXnt,  xal  wiSas  Ifiaivf 
i>h«(l<>  (111  ihr  Auyrisn  llprculo  in  tho  i  iir$p^ov,  rapaxtipuK6Tai  S)  ix  t^i 
l*lh  vuluiuo  of  llio  Sf^m.  (it  I'lmtltaf^    '    ovpai  tov  IxSiai. 
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whi.'li  seem  to  point  to  bia  stellar  character,  very  difficult  to 

recoueile  with  the  notion,   that, 

aa  a  celestial  luininarj',  he  was 

Saturn.     We  find  liiin  called  "the 

light  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  he 

who,  like  the   sun,  the»  light  of 

the  gods,  irradiates  the  nations." 

These   phrases   appear  to   point 

to  the    Moon,   or  to  some  very 

briUiant  star,  and  are  scarcely  i^e- 

Goncilable  with  the  notion  that  he 

was  the  dark  and  distant  Saturn. 

Nin's  emblem  in  Assyria  is  the 
Man-Bull,  tlie  impersonation  of 
strength  and  power.  He  guards 
the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
who  reckon  him  their  tutelary 
god,  and  give  his  name  to  their  . 
capital  city.  We  may  conjecture 
that  in  Babylonia  his  emblem  was 
tlie  sacred  fish,  which  is  often 
seen  under  different  forms  upon 
the  cylinders. 

The  monuments  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  early  worship  of 
Niu  in  Clmlda;a.  We  may  perhaps  gather  the  fact  irom  Berosns' 
account  of  tlie  Fisli-God  as  an  early  object  of  vene- 
ration in  that  region,'"  as  ivell  as  from  the  Haniitic 
etymology  of  the  name  by  which  he  was  ordinarily 
known  even  in  Assyria.'  There  he  was  always 
one  of  the  most  important  deities.  His  tomple  at 
Xineveh  was  very  famous,  and  is  noticed  by 
Tacitus  in  his  'Annals;''  and  he  had  likewise 
two  temples  at  Calah  (Nimrud),  both  of  them  ■ 
buildings  of  some  pretension. 


'■  emblem,  the  lU 


"  The  Fish-Kod  ("Oiii'nji)  come*  out  of 
the  Bed  Eea  (foraian  Gulf)  to  instiuct    . 
(he  Kttlere  in  Cluildva.  ' 

'  That  the  Asayriane  commonl;  used 
the  Bamitic  I4ia,  or  Kinip,  and  ool  the 


lEw,  is  proved  b; 
rning  Ninui,  and 
capital  city. 
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.    ^   r.  ^*;l>  tho  ;:o]i  of  Bel- 

-   :::?•   ::tMK';il('irv,    and 

*»  .-..  !   I'l'   Ills  l;iI;iiT.      'Vhv 

♦...;;•](■  i-li.'ir.ii'ttT  i»f  tliis 

.  .-.:.  :t>   11  civil I(>.  tlu'  v^r>n 


■   ;•  j'laiiet  Jnpitor,  wliich 
X      .  iio  iiaino  Merodac'li   is 
.^.     Ir  has  1)0(^1  conipaivd 
..iivo  of  >>ia>-(Z,  "a  man/' 
>  till*  name  of  tlio  jdanet 
-    .^  ■;  lo  believe  that  the  tvrin 
.   :  :<  in  vain  to  liave  recourse 
X   "v^rivation.     3Io.st  likely  tlic^ 
.^■v.ally  attaehed  to  the  nanu^ 
..     ;miI   ultimately  usurpinLT  its 
.  •  .\;  a^i  the  j)r(^|)er  namc^  of  the 
;';y   pliouetic   Fepivseutative  of 
.     ..0  monuments;  if  so,  the  pro- 
»    '.\*  Amardali,  wheneo  we  nii<»ht 
.  ...vV%..:^  i>f  Ptulemy.^ 
,  /.    Merinhich  are  (^f  more  than  usual 
i  A'u  lit   monumenls  whieh  mention 
v:  "tlie  ol<l  man  of  the  gods,""  and 
V   u-dy  has  the  gaies,  whieh  in  early 
.     *.>:ioe.  un<ler  liis  special  protection. 
V-   iae  ^ul  ()f  justice  an«l  judgment — 


'  So  the  Pho'iiicians  worshipjunl  B<.I 

■^••'•^'***  ns  B«A*^o»',  or  \T\^^  ^1.  "the  old  Ik'l" 
(Dumiisc.  np.  IMiot.  JSi'lintfwr.  p.  .'U,'^) ; 
ami  the  Suhaaiis  of  Ilarrun  called  their 
lk»l,  "  Jkl,  the  ^nave  oM  man."  (Chwol- 
fi«»hn,  *^'.N(i6.tv  nnd  Ssa'jismus,  vol.  ii  p 
39.) 
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an  idea  wliich  may  have  given  rise  to  tlie  Hebrew  name  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  viz.  Sedek,  P'l^,  *' justitia."  Bel-Merodaeh  was 
worshipped  in  the  early  Chaldaean  kingdom,  as  appears  from 
the  lel-SitV  tablets.  He  was  jirobably  from  a  very  remote  time 
the  tutelary  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon;^  and  hence,  as  that 
(*ity  grew  into  importance,  the  worship  of  Merodach  became 
more  prominent.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  always  especially 
associate  Babylon  with  this  god;  and  in  the  later  Babylonian 
empire  he  becomes  by  far  the  chief  object  of  worship.  It  is  his 
tein])le  which  Herodotus  describes  so  elaborately,^  and  his 
image,  which,  according  to  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  the  Baby- 
lonians worshipped  with  so  much  devotion.*®  Nebuchadnezzar 
culls  him  **  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  "  the  great 
lord,"  "  the  senior  of  the  gods,"  "  the  most  ancient,"  "  the  sup- 
porter of  sovereignty,"  "  the  layer-up  of  treasures,"  &c.,  and 
ascM'ibes  to  him  all  his  glory  and  successes. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  which  among  the  em- 
blems of  the  gods  is  to  be  assigned  to  Bel-Merodach ; 
nor  is  there  any  sculptured  form  which  can  be 
(•certainly  attached  to  him.  According  to  Diodorus 
the  great  statue  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  was 
a  figure  "  standing  and  walkingr^  Such  a  foim  ap- 
peal's more  often  than  any  other  upon  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  Babylonians ;  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  conjecture  that  it  may  represent  this  favourite 
deity. 

ZIR.BANIT. 

Bel-Merodach  has  a  wife,  with  whom  he  is  commonly  asso* 
ciated,  called  Zir-banit.  She  had  a  temple  at  Babylon,  probably 
attached  to  her  husband's,  and  is  perhaps  the  Babylonian  Juno 
(Hera)  of  Diodorus.*    The  essential  element  of  her  name  seems 


•  The  Babylonian  kings  are  fond  of 
including  the  word  Merodach  in  their 
names.  As  early  as  b.c.  1110,  we  find 
a  Mciodach-iddin-akki,  the  son  of  an 
frba-Meroilwh.  Afterwards  we  have 
Merodach -Baladan,  Mesessimordachus, 
£vil*Merodach,  &c. 


•  Herod,  i.  181-183.    Compare  Diod. 
Sic  ii.  9. 

'•  Apoc.  Dan.  xiv.  2. 

1  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9.  §  5:   T^  M^r  rov 

fiDK6s,  »  Ibid.  ii.  9,  §  6. 
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to  be  Zivy  which  is  an  old  Hamitic  root,  of  uncertain  meaning, 
while  the  accompanying  hanii  is  a  descriptive  epithet,  which 
may  be  rendered  by  "genetrix."  Zir-banit  was  probably  the 
goddess  whose  worship  the  Babylonian  settlers  carried  to  Samaria, 
and  who  is  called  Succoth-benoth  in  Scriptifre.^ 

NERGAL; 

Nergal,  the  planet  Mars,  whose  name  was  continued  to  a  late 
date,  under  the  form  of  Nerig  in  the  astronomical  system  of  the 
Mendseans,  is  a  god  whose  character  and  attributes  are  tolerably 
clear  and  definite.  His  name  is  evidently  compounded  of  the 
two  Haraitic  roots  nir,  "  a  man,"  and  gula,  "  great ;"  so  that  he 
is  "  the  great  man,"  or  "  the  great  hero."  He  is  the  special  god 
of  war  and  of  hunting,  more  particularly  of  the  latter.  His 
titles  are  "  the  king  of  battle,"  "  the  champion  of  the  gods," 
"  the  storm  ruler,"  "  the  strong  begetter,"  **  the  tutelar  god  of 
Babylonia,"  and  '*  the  god  of  the  cliace."  He  is  usually  coupled 
with  Nin,  who  likewise  presides  over  battles  and  over  hunting ; 
but  while  Nin  is  at  least  his  equal  in  the  former  sphere,  Nergal 
has  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  the  latter. 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  Nergal  was  worshipped  in 
the  primitive  times.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  some  of  the  early 
Assyrian  kings,*  who  regard  him  as  their  ancestor.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  conjectured  that,  like  Bil-Nipru,  he  represented  the 
deified  hero,  Nimrod,*  who  may  have  been  worshipped  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Chaldsea  under  diflierent  titles. 

The  city  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Nergal  was  Cutha  or  Tiggaba, 
which  is  constantly  called  his  city  in  the  inscriptions.  He  was 
worshipped  also  at  Tarbisa,near  Nineveh,  but  in  Tiggaba  he  was 
said  to  **  live,"  and  his  shrine  there  was  one  of  great  celebrity. 
Hence  "  the  men  of  Cuth,"  when  transported  to  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrians,  naturally  enough  "  made  Nergal  their  god,"  carrying 
his  worship  with  them  into  their  new  country.* 

'  Succoth,  "  tents,"  is  probably  a  mis-        1 100,  and  Asshur-izir-pal,  about  B,c.  850. 
translation  of  Zir,  or  Zirat,  which  was  ^  Sir  U.  Rawlinson   in  the  author's 

confounded  with  zarat,  a  word  having        Herodotus^  vol.  i.  p.  632. 


that  meaning. 

*  As    Tiglath-Pilcser  I.,    about   b.c. 


«  See  2  Kings  xvii.  30. 
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It  is  probable  that  Nei^l's  symbol  was  the  Man-Lion.  Nir 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  iniscriptions  in  the  meaning  of  "  lion  ;" 
and  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  himself  is  ^  Aria  ** — the 
onliuary  term  for  the  king  of  beasts  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Syriao.  Perhaps  we  have  here  the  true  derivation  of  the  Greek 
name  for  the  god  of  war,  Ares  ("Aprfs),'  wliich  has  long  puzzled 
elas&ical  scholars.  The  lion  would  symbolize  both  the  fighting 
and  the  hunting  propensities  of  the  god,  for  he  not  only  engages 
iu  combats  u|x>n  occasions,  but  often  chases  his  prey  and  runs  it 
down  like  a  hunter.  Again,  if  Xergal  is  the  Man-Lion,  his  asso- 
ciution  in  the  buildings  with  the  ilan-Bull,  would  be  exactly 
jiurallel  with  the  conjunction,  which  we  so  constantly  find, 
between  him  and  Nin  in  the  inscriptions. 

Nergal  had  a  wife,  called  Laz,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  is 
known  beyond  her  name.  It  is  uncertain  which  among  the 
emblems  of  the  gods  appei-taius  to  him. 


ISHTAR  or  NANA. 

Ishtar  or  Nana  is  the  planetary  Venus,  and  in  general  features 
corresj)onds  with  the  classical  goddess.  Her  name  Ishtar  is  that 
by  which  she  was  known  in  Assyria ;  and  the  same  term  pre- 
vailed with  slight  modifications  among  the  Semitic  races  gene- 
rally. The  Phoenician  form  was  Astarte,  the  Hebrew  Ashtoreth ;  ® 
the  later  MendcBan  form  was  Ashtar.  In  Babylonia  the  goddess 
waH  known  as  Nana,  which  seems  to  be  the  Nanaea  of  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,®  and  the  Nani  of  the  modern  Syrians.^®  No 
nati«fHCtory  account  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  etymology  of 
nlther  name ;  for  the  proposal  to  connect  Ishtar  with  the  Greek 


*  Ttitt  HAlifi'ani  of  Harran,  who  used 
Iflitiprilliy  t))<*  Babylonian  appellations  of 
iUf  HfwUi  applied  the  name  of  Ares  to 
llin  fliini  day  of  the  week — the  **  dies 
MNrllo"  **^  ^^i<*  liomans.  (Chwolsohn, 
jkMhuu'  uml  SmihigmuSf  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

*  V  Kilili;*  xl.  5  and  33.     Ashtoreth 

(Hlh^^y)'    "'^    goddess    of  the    Si- 

doiilniis"     ('Atrrdfnri    of    LXX.),     is 
Ut    \n*    distinguished    from    Ashtaroth 

(n^VlC^t^l,     tl»«    plural     form     (reus 


'Aardprats  of  LXX.),    which  seems  to 
be  a  generic  word  for  "  false  goddesses  " 

•  2  Mac.  i.  13-15. 

*•  The  name  of  Kani  is  given  by  the 
Syrian  lexicographer  Bar-Bahlul  as  one 
of  the  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet 
Venus  by  the  Arabs.  The  word  is  also 
found  further  east,  as  in  Afghanistan, 
where  many  places  are  called  Bibi  Aa»i' 
after  •*  the  lady  Venus."  The  same 
origin  may  be  assigned  to  the  Greek 
**  NoKyioK,**  the  name  of  a  courtesan 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  576.) 
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(um]p  (Zend  starann,  Sanscrit  iara,  English  star,  Latin  sieUa), 
though  it  has  great  names  in  its  favour,^  is  not  worthy  of  much 
attention. 

Ishtar's  aphrodisiac  character,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  the  inscriptions.  She 
is  **  the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind,"  and  her  most  common 
epithet  is  "  Asurah,''  "the  fortunate"  or  "the  happy."*  But 
otherwise  her  epithets  are  vague  and  general,  insomuch  that  she 
is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Beltis.  She  is  called  "  the 
mistress  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "the  great  goddess,"  "  the  queen 
of  all  the  gods  ;"  and  again  "  the  goddess  of  war  and  battle," 
''  the  queen  of  victory,"  "  she  who  arranges  battles,"  and  **  she 
who  defends  from  attacks."  She  is  also  represented  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  one  king  as  the  goddess  of  the  chace.^ 

The  worship  of  Ishtar  was  wide-spread,  and  her  shrines  were 
numerous.  She  is  often  called  "  the  queen  of  Babylon,"  and 
must  certainly  have  had  a  temple  in  that  city.*  She 
had  also  temples  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat),  at  Arbela, 
and  at  Nineveli.  It  may  bo  suspected  that  her  symbol 
was  the  naked  female  form,  which  is  not  uncommon 
upon  the  cylinders.  She  may  also  be  represented  by 
tlie  rude  images  in  baked  clay  so  common  throughout 
the  Meso{)otamian  ruins,  which  are  generally  negarded  as  images 
of  Mylitta.* 

Ishtar  is  sometimes  coupled  with  Nebo  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  the  notion  that  she  was  his  wife.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  her  real  position  in  the  mythology,  since  Nebo 
had,  as  will  presently  appear,  another  wife,  Varamit,  whom  there 


*  As  Gesenins,  Movers,  and  Furst. 
Bunsen*8  argument  against  an  Iranian 
derivation  of  the  name  of  a  Semitic 
god  (f^ffypt's  Place,  vol.  iv.  p.  349,  E.T.) 
is  perfectly  sound;  but  his  suggestion 
that  the  true  etymology  of  Asbtoreth 
is  haS'toreth,  "the  seat  of  the  cow," 
seems  scarcely  entithnl  to  acceptance. 

'  Compare  the  Koman  notion  by 
which  the  best  throw  on  the  dice  was 
called  **  Venus,"  or  '*  jactus  Venereus." 
(Plaut.  Anin.  v.  ii.  55 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii. 
59,  «U5.) 


'  This  is  her  character  in  the  records 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  jLsar-haddon. 

*  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  having 
**  made  the  way  of  Nana "  in  Babylon, 
by  which  he  probably  means  a  way  or 
road  to  her  temple.  (See  the  Standard 
Inscription,  as  given  in  the  author's 
J/erodjtuSj  vol.  ii.  p.  586.) 

^  Loftus,  CtuildUsa  and  Susiana,  ch. 
xviii.  p.  214;  Layard,  Nineceh  and  tts 
Hemainsy  vol.  ii.  ch.  7. 
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is  no  reason  to  believe  identical  witli  lahtar.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  conjunction  is  casual 
and  accidental,  being  due  to  specinl 
and  temporary  causes." 


The  last  of  the  five  jJanetary  gods 
is  Nebo,  who  undoubtedly  represents 
the  planet  Mercury,  His  name  ia 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  liotli  in  Baby- 
Ionian  and  Assyrian;'  and  we  miiy 
perhaps  assign  it  a  Semitic  deriva- 

Clay-im.eeBofl-htar.  j;^^^   j^^^   ^■^^   j^^  niblah,  N33,  "  tO 

prophesy,"  It  is  his  special  function  to  preside  over  knowiedgf 
and  learning.  He  is  called  "  the  god  who  possesses  intelligence," 
'■  lie  who  hears  from  afar,"  "  he  who  teaches,"  or  "  he  who 
teaches  and  instructs."  In  this  point  of  view,  he  of  course 
approximates  to  Eoa,  whose  son  he  is  called  in  some  inscriptions, 
and  to  whom  he  bears  a  general  resemblance.  Like  Hoa,  he  is 
symbolized  by  the  simple  wedge  or  urrowhead,"  the  primary  and 
essential  element  of  cimeiform  writing,  to  mark  bis  joint  presi- 
dency with  that  god  over  writing  and  literature.  At  tbe  same 
time  Nebo  hn,=,  like  so  many  of  the  Chaldtean  gods,  a  number 
of  general  titles,  implying  divine  power,  which,  if  they  had 
belonged  to  him  only,  would  have  seemed  to  prove  him  the 
supreme  deity.  He  is  "  the  Ijord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in 
power,"  "  the  supreme  chief,"  "the  sustainer,"  "the  supporter," 


*  The  coojuaetloD  tppaaa  to  belODg   ' 
oalj   to  the   time  of  KebuchulneizBT.    ' 
Sir  H.   KaH'tinwn    DhecTvei    that,    ai   I 
Nebucbadneuai'  ncrer  oni^    mentions   I 
Vanunit.  tbe  true  wife  of  Kcbo,  in  Iii4   ' 
iiucriptlons.  it  ia  eviJcat  the  wat  out 
of  fkvoui  n-ltb  him,  and  that  therefore 
NaOB    "may    have    been    thruat    tem- 
punrilfinlohvt  place."  (See  the  author's 
Hirodatua,  vol.  i.  p.  037.) 

'  Tbe  Babylonian  form  ii  Sabiu,  the 
Awyrian  Kulni.  The  word  form*  the 
initial  element  in  NaboneMar,  Nabopo- 
luaar,  Kebuobadneuar,  ^•bollidlu   or 


Labjnetug,  Nebuzaradan,  and  pouibl]' 
in  LiibarOMMrchod. 

'  In  the  great  temple  of  Kebo  at  Bor- 
■ippa  there  ia  an  interior  chamber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  &  chapel  or 
oratory,  all  the  bricka  of  nhich  are 
found  to  be  slampni—in  addition  to  tbe 
ordinary  legend  of  Nebuchadneizar — 
with  the  figure  ofa  wedge  or  arrow- 
head. It  is  probably  with  reference  to 
this  aymbol  tbat  Nelw  received  the 
name  of  Tir,  which  ia  at  once  "  an 
arrow,"  and  the  name  of  tlic  pltoct 
Mercury  in  ftucient  Peniaa. 


"the  ever  ready,"  "the  gnardian  over  the  heavens  and  the 

earth,"  "  the  lord  of  the  con- 

stellfttions,"  "  the  holder  of 

the  sceptre  of  power,"  "  he 

who    grants    to    kings  the 

Bceptre   of   royalty   for   the 

governance  of  their  people." 

It  is  chiefly  by  his  omission 

from    many    lists,   and    his 

humble    place    wlien    he   is 

mentioned  together  "ith  the 

really   great  gods,  that   we 

know  he  was  mythological ly 

a  deity   of   no  very    great 

eminence. 

There  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  early  worship  of  Nebo. 
His  name  does  not  appear  as 
an  element  in  any  royal  «p- 
[>enation  belonging  to  the 
Chflldjean  series.  Nor  is  there 
any  reference  to  Iiim  in  the 
records  of  the  primeval  times. 
Still,  as  he  is  probably  of 
Babylonian  rather  than  As- 
syrian origin,"  and  as  an 
Assyrian  king  is  named  after 
him  in  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.,'  we  may  assume  that  he  I 
was  not  nnknown  to  the  pri- 
mitive people  of  Chaldroa,  I 
though  at  present  their  re-  Nebo  (froumtMue  in  the  BrilUh  Museum), 
mains  have  furnished  us  with  no  mention  of  him.     In  later 


'  When  Ncbo  first  apppsrainAwyria,    ' 
it  ia  as  a  foivign  god,  whose  worahip 
it  brought  thilhrr  from  Batylonia.   Hl> 
worship  was  never  common  ia  tlie  more 
nortlivm  eounlry. 


'  Thia  is  the  monarch  wboce  name  is 
rend  aa  Slulaggil-Iieliu,  th?  grandfhther 
of  Tigtath-PiieBer  I.,  who  ia  mentioned 
in  tlial  monarch'a  great  inscription  (p. 

eo). 
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ages  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was  Borsippa,  where  the  great 
and  famous  temple,  known  at  present  as  the  Birs-Ximrud,  was 
dedicated  to  his  honour.  He  had  also  a  shrine  at  Calah  (Nim- 
rud),  whence  were  procured  the  statues  representing  him  which 
are  now  in  the  Britisli  Museum.  He  was  in  special  favour 
with  the  kings  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire,  who  were  mostly 
named  after  him  and  viewed  him  as  presiding  over  their  house. 
His  symbol  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 

The  wife  of  Nebo,  as  already  observed,  was  Yaramit  or 
Urmit — a  word  which  perhaps  means  "  exalted,"  from  the  root 
Din,  "to  be  lifted  up."  No  special  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
this  goddess,  who  merely  accompanies  her  husband  in  most  of 
the  places  where  he  is  mentioned  by  name. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  gods  worshipped  by 
the  early  Chaldseans.  It  would  be  an  endless  as  well  as  an 
unprofitable  task  to  give  an  account  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Their  name  is  "Legion;"  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
vague  and  shadowy  for  effective  description.  A  vast  number 
are  merely  local ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  where  this  is 
the  case  the  great  gods  of  the  Pantheon  come  before  us  re- 
peatedly, disguised  under  rustic  titles.  We  have,  moreover,  no 
clue  at  present  to  this  labyrinth,  on  which,  even  with  greater 
knowledge,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  for  us  to  forbear  to  enter ; 
since  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  should  obtain  any 
reaUy  valuable  results  from  its  exploration. 

A  few  words,  however,  may  be  added  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Chaldsean  cosmogony.  Although  the  only  knowledge  that  we 
possess  on  this  point  is  derived  from  Berosus,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  really  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
people,  yet,  judging  from  internal  evidence  of  character,  we 
may  safely  pronounce  Berosus'  account  not  only  archaic,  but  in 
its  groundwork  and  essence  a  primeval  tradition,  more  ancient 
probably  thin  most  of  the  gods  whom  we  have  been  considering, 
"  In  the  beginning,"  says  this  ancient  legend,  «•  all  was  dark- 
ness  and  water,  and  therein  were  generated  monstrous  animals 
of  strange  and  peculiar  forms.  There  were  men  with  two  wings, 
and  some  even  with  four,  and  with  two  faces ;  and  others  with 
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two  heads,  a  man's  and  a  woman's,  on  one  body ;  and  there  were 
men  with  the  heads  and  the  horns  of  goats,  and  men  with  hoofs 
like  horses,  and  some  with  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to 
the  lower  parts  of  a  horse,  like  centaurs ;  and  there  were  bulls 
with  human  heads,  dogs  with  four  bodies  and  with  fishes'  tails, 
men  and  horses  with  dogs*  heads,  creatures  with  the  heads  and 
bodies  of  horees,  but  with  the  tails  of  fish,  and  other  animals 
mixing  the  forms  of  various  boasts.  Moreover,  there  were  mon- 
strous fish  and  reptiles  and  serpents,  and  divers  other  creatures, 
which  had  borrowed  something  from  each  other's  shapes ;  of  all 
which  the  likenesses  are  still  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belns. 
A  woman  ruleth  them  all,  by  name  Omorka,  which  is  in  Chaldee 
Thalatth,  and  in  Greek  Thalassa  (or  *  the  sea ').  Then  Belus 
appeared,  and  split  the  woman  in  twain ;  and  of  the  one  half  of 
her  he  made  the  heaven,  and  of  the  other  half  the  earth ;  and 
the  beasts  that  were  in  her  he  caused  to  perish.  And  he  split 
the  darkness,  and  divided  the  heaven  and  the  earth  asunder, 
and  put  the  world  in  order ;  and  the  animals  that  conid  not  bear 
the  light  perished.  Belus,  upon  this,  seeing  that  the  earth  was 
desolate,  yet  teeming  with  productive  power,  commanded  one 
of  the  gods  to  cut  ofi^  his  head,'  and  to  mix  the  blood  which 
flowed  forth  with  earth,  and  form  men  therewith,  and  beasts 
that  could  bear  the  light.  So  man  was  made,  and  wtis  intelli- 
gent, being  a  partaker  of  the  divine  wisdom.'  Likewise  Belus 
made  the  stars,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  five  planets." 

It  has  been  generally  seen  that  this  cosmogony  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  history  of  Creation  contained  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  3Iosaic  account  was  derived  from  it.^ 


*  There  is  a  confusion  here  in  Poly- 
hi!itor  both  as  reported  by  Eusebius 
(Chron.  Can.  i.  2,  pp.  11,  12)  and  by 
Syncellus  ( Chronograj>h.  vol.  i.  p.  53), 
which  can  scarcely  have  belonged  to  his 
authority,  Berosus.  Belus  is  first  made 
to  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  "  the  other 
gods^  are  said  to  have  mixed  his  blooi 
with  earth  and  formed  man ;  but  atXer- 
wards  the  account  containetl  in  the  text 
if  given.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
account  is  an  interpolation  in  the  legend. 


'  I  have  placed  this  phrase  a  little 
out  of  its  order.  It  occurs  in  the  passage, 
which  appears  to  me  interpolated,  and 
which  is  perhaps  rat^r  an  explanation 
which  Berosus  gave  or  the  legend  than 
part  of  the  legend  itself.  However, 
Berosus  has  no  doubt  here  explained  the 
legend  rightly. 

*  So  Niebuhr  says '  Lrctures  on  Ancient 
Huftonj^  vol.  i.  p.  16,  E.T.1,  but  without 
mentioning  to  what  writers  he  alludes. 
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Others,  who  n^ject  this  notion,  suggest  that  a  certain  "  old 
Chaldee  tradition**  was  "the  basis  of  them  both.'**  If  we 
drop  out  the  word  "  Chaldee "  from  this  statement,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  expressing  the  truth.  The  Babylonian  legend 
embodies  a  primeval  tradition,  common  to  all  mankind,  of  which 
an  inspireil  author  has  given  us  the  tnie  groundwork  in  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.  What  is  especially  remarkable 
is  the  fidelity,  comparatively  speaking,  with  which  the  Babylonian 
legend  reports  the  facta  While  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
two  accounts,''*  and  even  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  ai*e 
taken,  differ,^  the  general  outline  of  the  narrative  in  each  is 
nearlv  the  same.  In  both  we  have  the  earth  at  first  "  without 
form  and  void,"  and  "  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  In 
both  tlie  first  step  taken  towards  creation  is  the  separation  of 
the  mixed  mas^,  and  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  eartli 
as  the  consequence  of  such  separation.  In  both  we  have  light 
mentioned  before  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  in  both  we 
have  the  existence  of  animals  before  man ;  and  in  both  we  have 
a  divine  element  infused  into  man  at  his  birth,  and  his  formatiou 
**  from  the  dust  of  the  ground."  The  only  points  in  which  the 
narratives  can  be  said  to  be  at  variance  are  points  of  order.  The 
Babylonians  apparently  made  the  formation  of  man  and  of  the 
animals  which  at  present  inhabit  the  earth  simultaneous,  and 
placed  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  after,  instead 
of  before,  that  of  men  and  animals.  In  other  respects  the  Baby- 
lonian narrative  either  adds  to  the  Mosaic  account,  as  in  its 
description  of  the  monstei^s  and  their  destruction,  or  clothes  in 
mythic  language,  that  could  never  have  been  understood  literally, 
the  truth  which  in  Scripture  is  put  forth  with  severe  simplicity. 
The  cleaving  of  the  woman  Thalatth  in  twain,  and  the  beheadiucr 
of  Belus,  are  embellishments  of  this  latter  character ;  they  are 


*  Bunsen,  Egypiis  Place  in  Universal 
Jlistonj,  vol.  iv.  p.  365,  R  T. 

•  The  Chaldee  narrative  is  extrava- 
gant and  grotesque;  the  Mosaical  is 
miraculous,  as  a  true  account  of  creati<m 
must  be ;  but  it  is  without  unneoeisary 
marvels,  and  its  tone  it  taUime  tod 
solemn. 


•  In  Genesis  the  point  of  view  is  the 
divine — *'  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  In  the  Chaldee  legend  the 
point  of  Tiew  is  the  physical  and  mun- 
dane, God  being  only  brought  in  attor  a 
wUls  m  tftkinf  m  eertein  part  in  creation. 
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plainly  and  evidently  mythological ;  nor  can  we  suppose  them, 
to  have  been  at  any  time  regarded  as  facts.  The  existence  of 
the  monsters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well  have  been  an  actual 
behef.  All  men  are  prone  to  believe  in  such  marvels ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible,  as  Xiebuhr  supposes,^  that  some  discoveries  of 
the  remains  of  mammoths  and  other  monstrous  forms  embedded 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  may  have  given  definiteness  and  promi- 
nency to  the  Chaldaian  notions  on  this  subject. 

Besides  their  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  creaticm,  the 
primitive  Chalda?ans  seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  the  general 
destruction  of  mankind,  on  account  of  their  wickedness,'*  by  a 
Flood ;  and  of  the  rebellious  attempt  which  was  made  soon  after 
the  Flood  to  concentrate  themselves  in  one  place,  instead  of 
obeying  the  command  to  "  replenish  the  earth  "  ^^ — an  attempt 
which  was  thwarted  by  means  of  the  confusion  of  their  speech. 
The  Chalda?an  legends  embodying  these  primitive  traditions 
were  as  follows : — 

"  God  appeared  to  Xisutlirus  (Noah)  in  a  dream,  and  warned 
him  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  DaBsius,  mankind 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  He  bade  him  bury  in  Sippara, 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  extant  writings,  first  and  last ;  and 
build  a  ship,  and  enter  therein  with  his  family  and  his  close 
friends ;  and  furnish  it  with  meat  and  drink ;  and  place  on 
board  winged  fowl,  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth ;  and 
when  all  was  ready,  set  sail.  Xisuthrus  asked  *  Whither  he  was 
to  sail  ?'  and  was  told,  *  To  the  gods,  with  a  prayer  that  it  might 
fare  well  with  mankind.'  Then  Xisuthrus  was  not  disobedient 
to  the  vision,  but  built  a  ship  five  furlongs  (3125  feet)  in  length, 
and  two  furlongs  (1250  feet)  in  breadth ;  and  collected  all  that 
had  been  commanded  him,  and  put  his  wife  and  children  and 
close  friends  on  board.  The  flood  came;  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceased,  Xisuthrus  let  loose  some  birds,  which,  finding  neither 
food  nor  a  place  where  they  could  rest,  came  back  to  the  ark. 


•  Lectures  on  Ancient  History ^  vol.  i.  |    Xisuthrus,  and  the  stress  laid  by  Xisu- 
p.  17,  E.T.  thrus  in  his  last  words  on  the  worship  of 

•  This  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  God,  seem  to  imply  such  a  belief. 
legend ;    but    the    divine    warning    to  *•  Gen.  ix.  1. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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After  Bonio  days  ho  again  sent  ont  the  birds,^  which  again  re- 
turned to  the  ark,  but  with  feet  covered  with  mud.     Sent  out  a 
third  time,  the  birds  i*cturncd  no  more,  and  Xisulhrus  knew  that 
land  had  reappeared:  so  he  removed  some  of  the  covering  of 
the  ark,  and  hH)kod,  and  behold !  the  vessel  Iiad  grounded  on  a 
mountain.     Then  Xisuthrus  went  forth  with  his  wife  and  his 
dauglitor,  and   his  pilot,*  and   fell  down   and  worshipped  the 
earth,*  and  built  an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  after 
which  ho  ditwippcared  from  sight,  together  with  those  who  had 
act»ompaniod  him.     They  who  had  remained  in  the  ark  and  not 
gone  forth  with  Xisuthrus,  now  left  it  and  searched  for  him,  and 
ahouttMl  out  his  name ;  but  Xisuthrus  was  not  seen  any  more. 
Only  his  voice  answered  them  out  of  the  air,  saying,  'Worship 
QihI  ;  for  because  I  worship{>ed  God,  am  I  gone  to  dwell  with 
tlio  ginls ;  and  they  who  were  with  me  have  shared  the  same 
honour.*     Anil  he  luule  them  return  to  Babylon,  and  recover 
the  writings  buried  at  8ipjmra,  and  make  them  known  among 
men :  and  he  told  them  that  the  land  in  which  thev  then  were 
WU8  Armoni^u     So  they,  when  they  had  heard  all,  sacrificed  to 
the  g\xls  and  went  their  way  on  foot  to  Babylon,  and,  having 
reaoluxl  it.  nHHivertnl  the  buried   writings   from   Sippara,  and 
Imih  many  cities  and  temples,  and  restored  Babylon.     Some 
jxvrtiiui  of  the  ark  still  continues  in  Armenia,  in  the  Gordiaean 
(Kunlish>  Mountains ;  and  jvrsons  scrape  off  the  bitumen  from 
it  to  brinsr  a^^iiv,  and  this  thev  use  as  a  remeilv  to  avert  mis- 
nvrtum^s."  * 

•*  Tho  t^urth  was  still  of  one  language,  when  the  primitive  men, 
who  wvn^  jurvHul  of  thtnr  strength  and  stature,  and  despised  the 
J^H^s  as  their  iutVrk^rjs  erwtt\i  a  tower  of  vast  height,  in  order 
that  tlh\v  mtgh:  mv^unt  to  heaven.  And  the  ti^erwas  n«.^w  near 
to  ht\iY\*u,  \^  hen  the  gvvls  ^imt  Go^l^  i^aosed  the  winds  to  blow 
aikI  overt umevl  the  structure  upon  the  men,  and  made  them. 
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speak   with    divers   tongues;   wherefore    the    city   was    ealkd 
Babylon."  * 

Here  again  we  have  a  harmony  with  Scripture  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind — a  harmony  not  confined  to  the  main  facts,  but 
reaching  even  to  the  minuter  points,  and  one  which  is  altogether 
most  curious  and  interesting.  The  Babylonians  have  not  only, 
in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  nations,  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  the  general  tradition  of  the  Flood,  but  they 
are  acquainted  with  most  of  the  particulars  of  the  occurrence. 
They  know  of  the  divine  warning  to  a  single  man,®  the  direction 
to  construct  a  huge  ship  or  ark,'  the  command  to  take  into  it  a 
chosen  few  of  mankind  only,®  and  to  devote  the  chief  space  to 
winged  fowl  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth.®  They  are 
aware  of  the  tentative  sending  out  of  birds  from  it,^®  and  of  their 
returning  twice,"  but  when  sent  out  a  third  time  returning  no 
more.^*  They  know  of  the  egress  from  the  ark  by  removaliif 
some  of  its  covering,^'  and  of  the  altar  built  and  the  sacrifice 
offered  immediately  afterwards."  They  know  that  the  ark  rested 
in  Armenia ;  ^*  that  those  who  escaped  by  means  of  it,  or  their 
descendants,  journeyed  towards  Babylon;*  that  there  a  tower 
was  begun,  but  not  completed,  the  building  being  stopped  by 
divine  interposition  and  a  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues.*  As 
before,  they  are  not  content  with  the  plain  truth,  but  must 
amplify  and  embellish  it.  The  size  of  tlie  ark  is  exaggerated  to 
an  absurdity,^  and  its  proportions  are  misrepresented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  outrage  all  the  principles  of  naval  architecture.*    The 


*  Two  separate  versions  of  this  legend 
have  descended  to  us.  They  come  re- 
spectively from  Abydenus  and  !Poly- 
histor.  We  have  the  words  of  the 
authors  in  Euscb.  Prwp.  Er.  ix.  14,  15, 
and  Syncell.  Chronoijrnph.  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
We  have  also  a  translation  of  their 
words  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  {Chron. 


«  Gen.  vi.  13. 
*  lb.  verse  18. 
JO  lb.  viii.  7. 
"  lb.  verse  12. 
"  Noah   removed   the 
roterintj   of  the  arh^   and    looked,   and, 
behold,  the  face  of  the  earth  was  dry." 
»*  lb.  viii.    20.      "And  Noah  buHded 


Can.  i.  4  and  8). 
'  lb.  14-16. 
*  lb.  verse  20. 
"  lb.  9-11. 
"  lb.   verse  13 


an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of 
every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean 
fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  upon 
the  altar." 

**  lb.  verse  8 :  "  And  the  ark  rested 
.  .  .  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.'* 
Ararat  is  the  usual  word  for  Armenia 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

»  lb.  xi.  2.  2  lb.  4-9. 

*  The  ark  is  made  more  than  half  a 
mile  long,  whereas  it  was  really  only  300 
cubits,  which  is  at  the  utmost  600  feet, 
or  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

*  Accortling  to  some  writers,  the 
principles  of  naval  architecture  were 
not  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  ark, 
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translation  of  Xisiithrns,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot — a 
remiDisceniv  possibly  of  the  translation  of  Enoch — is  unfitly  as 
well  as  falsely  intn>dnced  just  after  thev  have  been  miraculouslv 
saved  from  destruction.  The  storv  of  the  Tower  is  <riven  with 
less  dei^rture  from  the  actual  truth.  The  buildinjr  is,  however, 
absurdly  represented  as  an  actual  attempt  to  scale  heaven;* 
and  a  storm  of  wind  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  introduced  to 
destroy  the  Tower,  which  from  the  Scripture  narrative  seems  to 
have  Ix^n  left  standing.  It  is  alsc>  especially  to  be  noticed  that 
in  the  Chaldaoan  legen<ls  the  whole  interest  is  made  narrow  and 
kx*al.  The  Flood  ap[H\irs  as  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Ixiby Ionia;  and  the  priestly  tniditionists.  who  have  put  the 
legend  into  sha|>e,  are  chietly  iuixious  to  make  the  event  redound 
to  the  glory  of  their  sjicreil  btx>ksj  which  they  Insist  to  have  been 
the  s[XH.Mal  objects  of  divine  care,  and  represent  as  a  legacv  from 
the  anteiiiluviau  agt«.  The  gtuieral  interests  of  mankind  are 
nothinjx  to  the  Chalda\in  priests,  who  see  in  the  storv  of  the 
Tower  simply  a  Kval  etymology,  and  in  the  Deluge  an  event 
which  made  the  Biibylonians  the  sole  jx^ssessors  of  primeval 
wisilom.* 


sine*  (•»  thoT  »T>  •*  it  was  not  %  &hi|v 
but  a  houM'"  ^kitto's  /^'i-.\\;.'  r  - 
j>.r.Ki,  \xA.  i.  I*.  212).  But  wonKi  ••• 
float iug  house,**  not  *hal>^^l  shij»vrii<\ 
hav«»  l^vn  f*fo  umid  tho  winds  ami 
curTt»nts  of  **>  terrible  a  crisis?  The 
ChaUln^ans,  tiespite  the  absurd  projx^r- 
tions  that  they  assign  it,  term  the  ark 
•*  a  shi|».*'  and  jrive  it  "  a  pilot," 

*  The  expression  in  l»en.  xi.  4.  **a 
tower  ti  hos**  top  may  reach  unto  heaven." 
is  a  mei\»  cx^mipon  form  of  Oriental 
hyperN^lo,  applied  to  any  great  height. 
(Sv  IVut.  i.  2S,  when*  the  spi*'*  are 
$aid  to  have  bi\>ught  back  iKord  that 


the  cities  of  the  Canaanices  werp  grcmt, 
and  "waiU-l  up  to  heaven-")  But  in 
the  Chaldtv  Ter^ion  of  the  story  we  «ie 
told  that  the  nit  u  built  the  tower  **  in 
oriiorthat  they  migltt  mount  tohenren" 

*  Kamn  Hansen  obserres  with  resson 
— "The  p^neral  contrast  between  the 
HiNioal  and  the  Chaldee  Tersion  is  rerv 
gn-at.  What  a  purely  special  locml 
character,  legen-.iari-  and  fabulous,  with- 
out ideas,  d^vs  it  display  in  every  point 
which  it  dtx<s  not  hold  in  common  with 
the  Hel^rew:"  (ij  1  ;>  I'ioiTy  toL  ir. 
p.  374.  H  T.) 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

HISTOEY  AND  CHEONOLOGY. 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babol,  and  Eroch,  and  Accad,  and 
Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." — Gen.  x.  10. 

The  establishment  of  a  Cushite  kingdom  in  Lower  Babylonia 
dates  probably  from  (at  least)  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
century  before  our  era.  Greek  traditions  ^  assigned  to  the  city 
of  Babylon  an  antiquity  nearly  as  remote ;  and  the  native 
histoi'ian,  Berosus,  spoke  of  a  Chaldsean  dynasty  as  bearing  rule 
anterior  to  B.C.  2250.  Unfortunately  the  works  of  this  great 
authority  have  been  lost ;  and  even  the  general  outline  of  his 
chronological  scheme,  whereof  some  writers  have  left  us  an 
account,*  is  to  a  certain  extent  imperfect ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  definite  chronology  for  the  early  times,  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse,  in  some  degree,  to  conjecture.  Berosus  de- 
clared that  six  dynasties  had  reigned  in  Chaldaea  since  the  great 
flood  of  Xisuthrus,  or  Noah.  To  the  first,  which  consisted  of 
86  kings,  he  allowed  the  extravagant  period  of  34,080  years. 


*  Simplicius  relates  (Comment  in 
Aristot  dc  Crelo,  11.  p.  123)  that  Calli- 
sthenes,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  sent  to 


of  the  city,  according  to  him.  Again, 
Berosus  and  Critodemus  arc  said  by 
Pliny  {ILN.  vii.  56)  to  have  dechired 


Aristotle    from    Babylon    a    series    of   j    that  the  Babylonians  had  recorded  their 
stellar  observations  made  in  that  city,    :    stellar    observations    upon    bricks    for 


which  reached  back  1903  years  before    )    480  years  before  the  era  of  Phoroneus. 


the  conquest  of  the  place  by  Alexander. 
(B.C.  331  +  1903  =  B.C  2234.)  Philo- 
Byblius,  according  to  Stephen  (ad  voc. 
Ba3uA(tfv),  made  Babylon  to  have  been 
built    1002    years     before    Semiramis, 


At  least  the  passage  may  be  so  under- 
stood. (See  the  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society j 
vol.  XV.  p.  222.)  Now  the  date  of  Pho- 
roneus, according  to  Clinton  (K  H.  vol.  i. 
p.  139),  is  B.C.  1753;  and  B.C.  17534- 


whom  he  considered  contemporary  with,    j    480  gives  b.c  2233. 

or  a  little  anterior  to,  the  Trojan  War.    I        *  The  most  authentic  account  seems 


(Fraipn,    Hist.    Gnvc.   vol.  iii.   p.   563.) 

We  do  not  know  his  date  for  this  last 

event,  but  supposing  it  to  be  that  of 

the    Parian    Chronicle,    b.c.    1218,   we    1    elaborate  systematizing. 

should  have  b.c  2220  for  the  building    I 


to  be  that  which  Eusebius  copied  from 
Polyhistor  {Chronica,  i.  4).  Syncellus  ii 
far  less  to  be  trusted,  on  Account  of  hit 
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Evechous,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  had  enjoyed  the  royal 
dignity  for  2400  years,  and  Chomasbelus,  his  son  and  successor, 
had  reigned  300  years  longer  than  his  father.  The  other  84 
monarchs  had  filled  up  the  remaining  space  of  28,980  years — 
their  reigns  thus  averaging  345  years  apiece.  It  is  clear  that 
these  numbers  are  unhistoric ;  and  though  it  would  be  easy  to 
reduce  them  witlun  the  limits  of  credibility  by  arbitrary  suppo- 
sitions— as,  for  instance,  that  the  years  of  the  narrative  repre- 
sent months  or  days  ^ — yet  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
we  should  in  this  way  be  doing  any  service  to  the  cause  of 
historic  truth.  The  names  Evechous  and  Chomasbelus  seem 
mythic  rather  than  real;  they  represent  personages  in  the 
Babylonian  Pantheon,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  borne  by 
men.  It  is  likely  that  the  entire  series  of  names  partook  of  the 
same  character,  and  that,  if  we  possessed  them,  their  bearing 
would  be  found  to  be,  not  historic,  but  mythological.  We  may 
parallel  this  dynasty  of  Berosus,  where  he  reckons  kings'  reigns 
by  the  cyclical  periods  otsosses  and  ners,  with  Manetho's  dynasties 
of  Gods  and  Demigods  in  Egypt,  where  the  sum  of  the  years  is 
nearly  as  great.* 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  discard  as  unhistorical  the  names  and 
numbers  assigned  to  his  fii'st  dynasty  by  Berosus,  and  to  retain 
from  this  part  of  his  scheme  nothing  but  the  fact  which  he  lays 
down  of  an  ancient  Chaldsean  dynasty  having  ruled  in  Baby- 
lonia, prior  to  a  conquest,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
second  dynasty,  termed  by  him  Median. 

The  scheme  of  Berosus  then,  setting  aside  his  numbers  for 
the  first  period,  is — ^according  to  the  best  extant  authorities* 
— as  follows : — 

DjDaBty         I.  of  (?)  ChaldiBau  kings (?)  years. 

II.  ^    8  Median        , 234  (?)     „ 

III.  .,  11      .  „  48(?)     „ 

„  rV.  „  49  ChaldiBan    „  458  „ 


*  This  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Palmer  in  his  Appendix  on  *  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Antiquities.'  (See  his 
Egyptian  Chnmides^  voL  ii.  pp.  942, 943.) 

^  Manetho  assigns  24,925   years  to 


the    reigns    of   Gods,    Demigods,    and 
Manes,  who  ruled  Egypt  before  Menes 
— the  first  historical  king.     (See  Fragm, 
Hist  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  528.) 
*  Eusebius  and  Josephus. 
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Dynasty       V.  of  9  Arabian  kings     245  vears. 

VL    ..  45      (?)        „        526*    „ 

Reign  of  Pul       ? 

Dynasty   VIL   of  (?)  (?)    kings ?        „ 

^       VIII.    „    GChaldoan  „        87      „ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  contains  certain  defects  and 
weaknesses,  which  greatly  impair  its  value,  and  prevent  us  from 
constructing  upon  it,  without  further  aid,  an  exact  scheme  of 
chronology.  Not  only  does  a  doubt  attach  to  one  or  two  of  the 
number — to  the  years,  i£.  of  the  second  and  third  dynasty* — 
but  in  two  cases  we  have  no  numbers  at  all  set  down  for  us,  and 
must  supply  them  from  conjecture,  or  from  extraneous  sources, 
before  we  can  make  the  scheme  available.  Fortunately  in  the 
more  important  case,  that  of  the  seventh  dynasty,  the  number 
of  years  can  be  exactly  supplied  without  any  diflBculty.  The 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  covers,  in  fact,  the  whole  interval  between  the 
reign  of  Pul  and  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  giving  for 
the  period  of  the  seventh  dynasty  13  reigns  in  122  years,  and 
for  that  of  the  eighth  5  reigns  in  87  years.  The  length  of  the 
reign  of  Pul  can,  however,  only  be  supplied  from  conjecture. 
As  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition  that  he  may  have 
reigned  28  years,  and  as  this  number  harmonises  well  with  the 
chronological  notices  of  the  monuments,  we  shall  venture  to 
assume  it,  and  thus  complete  the  scheme  which  the  fragments 
of  Berosus  leave  imperfect. 

Bebosus'  Chronological  Scheme  completed. 


tasty 

I.  of 

II.  ., 

III.  „ 

IV.  ,. 

V.  . 
VI.  ,. 

?  Chaldffian  kings 

8  Median 
11        ? 
49  Chaldican 

9  Arabian 
45         ? 


»» 


» 


Beign  of  Pul  (Chaldeean  king) 
Dynasty    VII.  of  13        ?  kings 

VIU.    „     6'  Babylonian  „ 


»♦ 


11 


Years. 

B.C. 

? 

? 

234 

2286 

48 

2052 

458 

2004 

245 

1546 

526 

1301 

28 

775 

122 

747 

87 

625 

B.a 

2286 

2052 

2004 

1546 

1301 

775 

747 

625 

538 


•  The  48  years  of  the  third  dynasty 
are  not  in  the  text  of  the  Armenian 
Etisebius,  but  in  the  margin  only.  The 
text  of  the  same  authority  assigns  224 
years  to  the  second  dynasty,  but  the 


margin  gives  234. 

'  The  Canon  mentions  five  only  of 
these  kings,  omitting  one  (lAboroso- 
archod),  because  he  reigned  less  than  a 
full  year. 


^a 
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This  scheme,  in  which  there  is  nothing  conjectural  except 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Pul,  receives  very  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  the  Assvrian  monuments.  These  inform  us, 
first,  that  there  was  a  conquest  of  Babylon  by  a  Susianian 
monarch  1635  years  before  the  capture  of  Susa  by  Asshur-bani- 
'  pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon ;  ^  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
second  conquest  by  an  Assyrian  monarch  600  years  before  the 
occupation  of  Babylon  by  Esarhaddon's  father,  Sennacherib. 
Now  Sennacherib's  occupation  of  Babylon  was  in  b.c.  702 ;  and 
600  years  before  this  brings  us  tp  B.C.  1302,  within  a  year  of  the 
date  which  the  scheme  assigns  to  the  accession  of  the  seventh 
dynasty.  Susa  was  taken  by  Asshur-bani-pal  probably  in 
B.C.  651 ;  and  1635  years  before  this  is  b.c.  2286,  or  the  exact 
year  marked  in  the  scheme  for  the  accession  of  the  second 
(Median)  dynasty.  This  double  coiucidence  can  scarcely  be 
accidental ;  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the 
above  table  at  any  rate  a  near  approach  to  the  scheme  of  Baby- 
lonian chronology  as  received  among  both  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era. 

Whether  the  chronology  is  wholly  trustworthy  is  another 
question.  The  evidence  both  of  the  classical  writers '  and  of  the 
monuments  is  to  the  effect  that  exact  chronology  was  a  subject 
to  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  paid  great  attention. 
The  "Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  which  contained  an  exact  Babylonian 
computation  of  time  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  331  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  most  authentic  document,  and  one  on  which  we 
may  place  complete  reliance.^  The  "  Assyrian  Canon,"  which 
gives  the  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  from  B.C.  911  to  B.C. 
660,  appears  to  be  equally  trustwortliy.  How  much  further 
exact  notation  went  back,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  we 
know  is,  first,  that  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs  believed  they  had 
means  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  events  in  their  own  history  and 
in  that  of  Babylon  np  to  a  time  distant  from  their  own  as  much 


•  G.  Smith  in  Zcitschnft  fur  AajtjpU-    i        *  Mr.  Bosanquct  is  almost  the  only 


ache  tSpraclie,  November,  1868. 

•  Herod,  i.  95;  Aristot.  De  CaiOy  ii. 
1*2,  §3;  Simplic  CwimenL  ad  Aritlot. 
(It  CceiOf  ii.  p.  123. 


chronologer  who  8tiU  disputes  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  document.  (See  his 
A/essuih  the  Pt  incCy  Appendix,  pp.  455-8, 
2Qd  edition.) 
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as  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
chronology  which  results  from  their  statements  and  those  of 
Berosus  is  moderate,  probable,  and  in  harmony  with  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  the  East  from  other  sources.  It 
is  proposed  therefore,  in  the  present  volumes,  to  accept  the 
general  scheme  of  Berosus  as,  in  all  probability,  not  seriously  in 
error ;  and  to  fi-range  the  Chaldcean,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  , 
history  on  the  framework,  which  it  furnishes. 

Chaldean  history  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  opening  upon 
us  at  a  time  anterior,  at  any  rate  by  a  century  or  two,*  to  B.C. 
2286.  It  was  then  that  Nimrod,  the  son  or  descendant  of  Cush,  * 
set  up  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  surrounding  nations.  The  people,  whom  he  led, 
came  probably  by  sea ;  at  any  rate,  their  earliest  settlements 
were  on  the  coast ;  and  Ur  or  Hur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  its  embouchure,  was 
the  primitive  capital.  ^J'he  "mighty  hunter"  rapidly  spread 
his  dominion  inland,  subduing  or  expelling  the  various  tribes 
by  which  the  country  was  previously  occupied.  His  kingdom 
extended  northwards,  at  least  as  far  as  Babylon,  which  (as 
well  as  Erech  or  Huruk,  Accad,  and  Calneh)  was  first  founded 
by  this  monarch.'  Further  historical  details  of  his  reign  are 
wanting ;  but  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  greatness 
of  his  achievements  are  remarkably  indicated  by  a  variety  of 
testimonies,  which  place  him  among  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Old  World,  and  guarantee  him  a  never-ending  remembrance. 
At  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  J\Ioses  his  name  had  passed  into 
a  proverb.  He  was  known  as  "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  "  * — an  expression  which  had  probably  a  double  meaning, 
implying  at  once  skill  and  bravery  in  the  pursuit  and  destruc- 


'  Syncellus   gave    225   years   to   tlio 
first  Cbalda^n  dynasty  in  Babylonia; 


to  the   lato    Babylonian   period.     One 
only  (Chomasbelus,  perhaps  Shamas-Bel) 


but  it  if  difficult  to  say  on  what  basis    1    has  at  all   the  air  of  a  name  of  this 
he  went     He  admitted  seven  kings,  to        early  time, 
whom  he  gave  the  names  of  Evechius,    '<        *  Gen.  x.  10. 


Chomasbelus,  Porus,  Nechubas,  Nabius, 
Oniballus,  and  Zinzerus.  These  names 
do  not  much  encourage  us  to  view  the 


list  af  historicaL    Three- of  them  belong    ,    before  the  Lord." 


*  Gen.  X.9:  "  He  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  saidy 
Even  as   Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
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tion  of  wild  beasts,  and  also  a  genius  for  war  and  success  in  his 
aggressions  upon  men.  In  liis  own  nation  he  seems  to  have 
been  deified,  and  to  have  continued  down  to  the  latest  times 
one  of  the  leading  objects  of  worship,  under  the  title  of  Bilu- 
Nipru  or  Bel-Nimrod,*  which  may  be  translated  *'  the  god  of  the 
chace,"  or  "the  great  hunter."  One  of  his  capitals,  Calneh, 
which  was  regarded  as  his  special  city,  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  known  by  his  name  (probably  as  being  the  chief  seat 
of  his  worship  in  the  early  times) ;  and  this  name  it  still  retains, 
slightly  corrupted.  In  the  modern  Niffer  we  may  recognise  the 
Talmudical  Nopher,  and  the  Assyrian  NipuVy  which  is  NiprUy 
with  a  mere  metathesis  of  the  two  final  letters.  The  fame  of 
Nimrod  has  always  been  rife  in  the  country  of  his  domination. 
Arab  writers  record  a  number  of  remarkable  traditions,  in  which 
he  plays  a  conspicuous  part ;  *  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
it  is  in  honour  of  his  apotheosis  that  the  constellation  Orion 
bears  in  Arabian  astronomy  the  title  of  El  Jahhar,  or  "  tho 
giant."'  Even  at  the  present  day  his  name  lives  in  the  month 
of  the  people  inhabiting  Chaldaea  and  the  adjacent  regions, 
whose  memory  of  ancient  heroes  is  almost  confined  to  three — 
Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander.  Wherever  a  mound  of  ashes 
18  to  be  seen  in  Babylonia  or  the  adjoining  countries,  the  local 
traditions  attach  to  it  the  name  of  Nimrud  or  Nimrod;^  and 
the  most  striking  ruins  now  existing  in  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  whether  in  its  upper  or  its  lower  portion,  are  made  in 
this  way  monuments  of  his  glory.® 


*  The  Greek  forms,  Nc/9pc^8  and  Nf- 
fif>^,    serve    to    connect    Jfipru    with 

TIDJ.  The  native  root  is  thought  to  be 


(( 


napar,  "  to  pursue,"  or  "  cause  to  flee." 
(See  the  author's  Herodotus^  voL  i.  p. 
697.) 

*  Tacut  declares  that  Nimrod  at- 
tempted to  mount  to  heaven  on  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  and  makes  Niffer 
(Oilneh)  the  scene  of  this  occurrence. 
(^Lex.  Gcograph.  in  voc.  A'ifferJ)  It  is 
supposed  that  we  have  here  an  allusion 
to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  BabeL 
The  Koran  contains  a  story  of  Nimrod's 


casting  Abraham  into  a  fiery  furnace. 
'  The  Arabic  Jabbar  represents  the 

Hebrew    "133,    which    is  the    epithet 

applied  to  Nimrod  in  Gen.  x.  9.  The 
identification  of  Nimrod  with  Orion  is 
noted  by  Greek  writers.  (Sec  John  of 
Antioch,  Fr.  3;  Poach,  Chron.  vol.  i. 
p.  64;  John  of  Malala,  p.  17  ;  Cedrcnus, 
vol.  i.  p.  27 ;  &c.)  Orion  is  a  *^ mighty 
hunter,"  even  in  Homer.  (See  Odyss. 
xi.  572576.) 

•  Joum.  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  230. 

*  The  great  temple  of  Borsippa   is 
known  af  the  Mira-i-Nimrwl ;  and  the 
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Of  the.  immediate  successors  of  Nimrod  we  have  no  account 
that  even  the  most  lenient  criticism  can  view  as  historical.  It 
appears  that  his  conquest  was  followed  rapidly  by  a  Semitic 
emigration  from  the  country — an  emigration  which  took  a 
northerly  direction.  Tlie  Assyrians  withdrew  from  Babylonia, 
which  they  still  always  regarded  as  their  parent  land,  and, 
occupying  the  upper  or  non-alluvial  portion  of  the  Mesopotamiau 
plain,  commenced  the  building  of  great  cities  in  the  tract  upon 
the  middle  Tigris.^  The  Phoenicians  removed  from  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  journeying  ^towards  the  north-west, 
formed  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Canaan,*  where  they 
became  a  rich  and  prosperous  people.  The  family  of  Abra- 
ham, and  probably  other  Aramsean  families,  ascended  the 
Euphrates,^  withdrawing  from  a  yoke  which  was  oppressive,  or 
at  any  rate  unpleasant.  Abundant  room  was  thus  made  for  the 
Cushite  immigrants,  who  rapidly  established  their  preponde- 
rance over  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  As  war  ceased  to 
be  the  necessary  daily  occupation  of  the  new  comers,  civili^ 
tion  and  the  arts  of  life  began  to  appear.  The  reign  of  the 
'*  Hunter "  was  followed,  after  no  long  time,  by  that  of  the 
**  Builder."  A  monumental  king,  whose  name  is  read  doubt- 
iully  as  Urkham  *  or  Urukh,  belongs  almost  certainly  to  this 
early  dynasty,  and  may  be  placed  next  in  succession,  though  at 
what  interval  we  cannot  say,  to  Nimrod.  He  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  earliest  Chaldaean  monarch  of  whom  any  remains  have 
been  obtained  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  his  bricks  found 
in  a  lower  position  than  any  others,  at  the  very  foundations  of 
buildings,  but  they  are  of  a  rude  and  coarse  make,  and  the 
inscriptions  upon  them  contrast  most  remarkably,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  of  writing  used  and  in  their  general  archaic 


simple  name  Nimntd  is  given  to  probably 
the  most  striking  heap  of  ruins  in  the 
ancient  Assyria.         *  Gen.  x.  11,  12. 

2  Herod,  i.  1 ;  vii.  89 ;  Strab.  x vi.  3  §  4 ; 
Justin,  xviii.  3,  g  2  ;  Plin.  N.  N,  iv.  22  ; 
Dionys.  Per.  1.  906.  *  Gen.  xi.  31. 

*  This  conjectural  reading  of  the 
name  has  led  to  a  further  conjecture, 
viz.  that  in  this  monumental  sovereign 


chamus  "  of  Ovid,  whom  he  represents 
as  the  seventh  successor  of  Bel  us  in  the 
government  of  Babylon  {Jfetaph.  iv. 
212-3).  But  the  phonetic  value  of  the 
monograms,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
early  Chaldeean  kings  are  written,  is  so 
wholly  uncertain  that  it  seems  best  to 
abstain  from  speculations,  which  may 
have    their   basis    struck    &om    under 


we  have  the  real  original  of  the  *'  Or-    |    them  at  any  moment. 


r 
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type,  with  tlie  elaborate  and  often  complicated  symbols  of  the 
later  monarchs.*  The  style  of  Urukh's  buildings  is  also  primi- 
tive and  simple  in  the  extreme ;  his  bricks  are  of  many  sizes, 
and  ill  fitted  together ;  ^  he  belongs  to  a  time  when  even  the 
baking  of  bricks  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  rare,  for 
sometimes  he  employs  only  the  sun-dried  material ; '  and  he  is 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime  mortar,  for  which 
his  substitute  is  moist  mud,  or  else  bitumen.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  series  of 
monumental  kings,  another  of  whom  probably  reigned  as  early 
as  B.C.  2286.  As  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  reign  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  average  length,  we  must  place  his  accession 
at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2326.  Possibly  it  may  have  fallen  a 
century  earlier. 

It  is  as  a  builder  of  gigantic  works  that  Urukh  is  chiefly 
known  to  us.  The  basement  platforms  of  his  temples  are  of 
an  enormous  size ;  and  though  they  cannot  seriously  be  com- 
pared with  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  yet  indicate  the  employ- 
ment for  many  years  of  a  vast  amount  of  human  labour  in  a 
very  unproductive  sort  of  industry.  The  Bowariyeh  mound  at 
Warka  is  200  feet  square,  and  about  100  feet  high.®  Its  cubic 
contents,  as  originally  built,  can  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  under 
3,000,000  feet ;  and  above  30,000,000  of  bricks  must  have  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Constructions  of  a  similar  character, 
and  not  very  different  in  their  dimensions,  are  proved  by  the 
bricks  composing  them  to  have  been  raised  by  the  same  monarch 
at  Ur,  Calneh  or  Nipur,  and  Larancha  or  Larsa,  which  is  perhaps 
Ellasar.'  It  is  evident,  from  the  size  and  number  of  these  works, 
that  their  erector  had  the  command  of  a  vast  amount  of  "naked 
human  strength,"  and  did  not  scruple  to  employ  that  strength 
in  constructions  from  which  no  material  benefit  was  derivable, 
but  which  were  probably  designed  chiefly  to  extend  his  own 
fame  and  perpetuate  his  glory.     We  may  gather  from  this  that 

^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson*8  remarks  in    j    Suswna,  p.  1C8. 
the  author's  I/erodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  425 ;    |        '  As  in  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  at  Warka 
and  compare  above,  pp.  G3,  64.  (Loftus,  p.  1C7). 


*  JofUfhti  of  Asuitic  Hocirti/f  vol.  XV. 
pp.     2t)I-2G.'3;     LoitUB,     C/utidaa    and 


•  Supra,  pp.  75,  76.        •  Gen.  xiv.  I. 
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he  was  either  an  oppressor  of  his  people,  like  some  of  the 
Pyramid  Kings  in  Egypt,*°  or  else  a  conqueror,  who  thus 
employed  the  numerous  captives  carried  off  in  his  expeditions. 
Perliaps  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  for  the 
builders  of  the  great  fabrics  in  Babylonia  and  Chaldcea  do  not 
seem  to  have  left  behind  them  any  character  of  oppressiveness, 
such  as  attaches  commonly  to  those  monarchs  who  have  ground 
down  their  own  people  by  servile  labour. 

The  great  buildings  of  Urukh  appear  to  have  been  all  designed 
for  temples.  They  are  carefully  placed  with  (heir  angles  facing 
the  cardinal  points,^  and  are  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
to  Belus  (Bel-Nimrod),  or  to  Beltis.  The  temple  at  Mugheir 
was  built  in  honour  of  the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  HurJci,  who  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city.  The  Warka  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Beltis.  At  Calneh  or  Nipur,  Urukh  erected  two 
temples,  one  to  Beltis  and  one  to  Belus.  At  Larsa  or  Ellasar 
the  object  of  his  worship  was  the  Sun-god,  San  or  Sansi.  He 
would  tlms  seem  to  have  been  no  special  devotee  of  a  single 
god,  but  to  have  divided  out  his  favours  very  fairly  among  the 
chief  personages  of  the  Pantheon. 

It  has  been  observed  that  both  the  inscriptions  of  this  king, 
and  his  architecture,  are  of  a  rude  and  primitive  type.  Still  in 
neither  case  do  we  seem  to  be  brought  to  the  earliest  dawn  of 
civilisation  or  of  art.  The  writing  of  Urukh  has  passed  out 
of  the  first  or  hieroglyphic  stage,  and  entered  the  second  or 
transition  one,  when  pictures  are  no  longer  attempted,  but  the 
lines  or  wedges  follow  roughly  the  old  outline  of  the  objects.' 
In  his  architecture,  again,  though  there  is  much  that  is  rude 
and  simple,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  which  indicates  knowledge 
and  experience.  The  use  of  the  buttress  is  understood;  and 
the  buttress  is  varied  according  to  the  material.^  The  impor- 
tance of  sloping  the  walls  of  buildings  inwards  to  resist  interior 


"  IIero(l.ii.l24.128;  Arist.Pol.vii.il. 

*  Ix)ftu9,  Chuldicii  and  Susiawi,  ■^.  2\^, 

*  Supra,  pp.  G3,  64. 

■  Compare  tho  slight  buttresses,  only 
13  inches  thick,  supporting  the  Mugheir 
temple,    which   lias   a   &cing  of  burnt 


brick  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  with  the 
strong  ones  at  Warka  (where  unbumt 
brick  is  the  material  used),  which  pro- 
ject seven  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
central  mass.  (Loflus,  pp.  128,  129, 
and  p.  169.) 
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pressure  is  thoroughly  recognised.*  Drains  are  introduced  to 
carry  off  moisture,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  very  destruc- 
tive to  buildings  composed  mainly,  or  entirely,  of  crude  brick. 
It  is  evident  that  the  builders  whom  the  king  employs,  though 
they  do  not  possess  much  genius,  have  still  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  their  art  as  is  only  obtained 
gradually  by  a  good  deal  of  practice.  Indeed  the  very  fact 
of  the  continued  existence  of  their  works  at  the  distance  of  fortv 
centuries  is  suflScient  evidence  that  they  possessed  a  considerable 
amount  of  architectural  skill  and  knowledge. 

We  are  further,  perhaps,  justified  in  concluding,  from  the 
careful  emplacement  of  Urukh's  temples,  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  already  cultivated  in  his  reign,  and  was  regarded 
as  having  a  certain  connexion  with  religion.  We  have  seen  that 
the  early  worship  of  the  Chaldseans  was  to  a  great  extent  astral  * 
— a  fact  which  naturally  made  the  heavenly  bodies  special  objects 
of  attention.  If  the  series  of  observations,  which  Callisthenes 
sent  to  Aristotle,  dating  from  B.C.  2234,  was  in  reality  a  record, 
and  not  a  mere  calculation  backwards  of  the  dates  at  which 
certain  celestial  phenomena  must  have  taken  place,  astronomical 
studies  must  have  been  pretty  well  advanced  at  a  period  not 
long  subsequent  to  Urukh. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  if  we  would  estimate  aright  the 
condition  of  Chaldajan  art  under  this  king,  the  indications  fur- 
nished by  his  signet-cylinder.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  representation,  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  this  relic,  the 
drawing  on  the  cylinder  was  as  good  and  the  engraving  as  well 
executed  as  any  work  of  the  kind,  either  of  the  Assyrian  or 
of  the  later  Babylonian  period.  Apart  from  the  inscription,  this 
work  of  art  has  nothing  about  it  that  is  rude  or  primitive.  Tlie 
elaboration  of  the  dresses  and  headgear  of  the  figures  has  been 
already  noticed.®  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  prin- 
cipal figure  sits  on  an  ornamental  throne  or  chair,  of  particu- 
larly tasteful  construction,  two  legs  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  modelled  after  those  of  the  bull  or  ox.     W^e  may  conclude. 


*  Loftus,  p.  12s.         *  See  above,  ch.  vii.  p.  111.  •  Supra,  pp.  105  and  lOG. 
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without  much  danger  of  mistake,  that  in  the  time  of  the  monarch 
who  owned  this  seal,  dresses  of  delicate  fabric  and  elaborate 
pattern,  and  furniture  of  a  recherchi  and  elegant  shape,  were  in 
use  among  the  people  over  whom  he  exercised  dominion. 

The  chief  capital  city  of  Urukh  appears  to  have  been  Ur.  . 
He  calls  himself  "  King  of  Ur  and  Kingi-Accad" ;  and  it  is  at 
Ur  that  he  raises  his  principal  buildings.  Ur,  too,  has  furnished 
the  great  bulk  of  his  inscriptions.  Babylon  was  not  yet  a  place 
of  much  importance,  though  it  was  probably  built  by  Nimrod,  ' 
The  second  city  of  the  Empire  was  Huruk  or  Erech:  other 
places  of  importance  were  Larsa  (Ellasar?)  and  Nipur  or 
Calneh. 

Urukh  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  a 
son,  whose  name  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Elgi  or  Ilgi.  Of  this 
prince  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  scanty.  Bricks  bearing  his 
name  have  been  foimd  at  Ur  (Mugheir)  and  at  Tel  Eid,  near 
Erech,  or  Warka ;  and  his  signet-cylinder  has  been  recovered, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  We  learn  from  inscriptions 
of  Nabonidus  that  he  completed  some  of  the  buildings  at  Ur, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  his  father;  while  his  own 
bricks  inform  us  that  he  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  principal 
temples  at  Erech.  On  his  signet-cylinder  he  takes  the  title 
of  "  King  of  Ur." 

After  the  death  of  Ilgi,  Chaldoean  history  is  for  a  time  a  blank. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that,  while  the  Cushites  were  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  alluvial  plain  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
two  great  rivers,  there  was  growing  up  a  rival  power,  Turanian, 
or  Ario-Turanian,'  in  the  neighbouring  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  mountain-chain.     One  of  the  most  ancient,-  perhaps  the 

7  At  this  early  period  in  the  world's  their  vocabulary  is  mainly  Turanian, 
history,  the  differences  between  the  it  also  contains  numerous  words  which 
great   families  of  human   speech   were        were    continued    in    the    later    Arian 

but  very  partially  developed.  Language  ,  speech.  For  instance,  Nakhnnta  is  be- 
was  altogether  in  an  agglutinate,  rather  yond  a  doubt  the  ^mtAiYo  of  the  Persians 
than  in  an  inflected,  state.  The  intricacies        and  the  ylmiiYis  of  the  Greeks.     Kitdur 

of  Arian — even  the  lesser  intricacies  of  ,  is  the  same  word  as  the  Persian  chitray 
S^eraitic  grammar — had  not  been  in-  *' sprung  from  "  (compare  Zend  cAiMra, 
ventetl.  Languages  differed  one  from  "  si-ed ").  Mahuk  is,  perhaps,  Mahog, 
another   chiefly   in    their   vocabularies.        which  is  formed  from  the  two  thoroughly 

AVhat  we  observe  with  respect  to  the  |  Arian  roots,  mi,  "mother,"  and  605^1  Old 
Susianians   or  Elamites  is,    that  while        Pers.  6af/(i,  Sla von.  (»<)</,  6o(/u'V  "C»od" 
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most  ancient,  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  was  Susa,  the  Elamitic 
capital,  which  formed  the  centre  of  a  nationality  that  endured 
from  the  twenty-third  century  b.c.  to  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (b.c.  520),  when  it  sank  finally  under  the  Persians." 
A  king  of  Elam,  whose  court  was  held  at  Susa,  led,  in  the  year 
B.C.  228G  (or  a  little  earlier'),  an  expedition  against  the  cities 
of  Chaldaea,  succeeded  in  carrying  all  beibre  him,  ravaged  the 
country,  took  the  towns,  plundered  the  temples,  and  bore  off 
into  his  own  country,  as  the  most  striking  evidence  of  victory, 
the  images  of  the  deities  which  the  Babylonians  especially 
reverenced.^°  This  king's  name,  which  was  Kudur-Nakhunta,  is 
thought  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  one  which  has  a  world- 
wide celebrity,  to  wit,  Zoroaster.*  Now,  according  to  Poly- 
histor^  (who  here  certainly  repeats  Berosus),  Zoroaster  was  the 
first  of  those  eight  Median  kings  who  composed  the  second 
dynasty  in  Chaldaea,  and  occupied  the  throne  from  about  B.c. 
2286  to  2052.  The  Medes  are  represented  by  him  as  capturing 
Babylon  at  this  time,  and  imposing  themselves  as  rulers  upon 
the  country.  Eight  kings  reign  in  the  space  of  234  (or  224) 
years,  after  which  "we  hear  no  more  of  Medes,  the  sovereignty 
being  (as  it  would  seem)  recovered  by  the  natives.  The  coin- 
cidences of  the  conquest,  the  date,  the  foreign  sovereignty,  and 
the  name  Zoroaster,  tend  to  identify  tlie  Median  dynasty  of 
Berosus   with  a  period  of   Susianian  supremacy,^   wliich   the 


•  Sec  Bchifi.  Inscr.  col.  i.  paw.  16,17; 


the   Arian   family   (Journal  of  Asiatic 


coLil.  pare.  3, 4.  The  transfer  of  the  Per-  Sttcictt/,   vol.  xv.  p.  227,   note*);   and 

■ian  capital  to  Susa,  which  took  place  that  its  true  meaning  is  "  the  8i>ed  of 

soon  after  this,  was  probably  in  part  an  Ishtar     (Venus)."      If    so,    Ktidur-Xa- 

ack  now  lodgment   of  the  superior  anti-  '  kliunta    would    exactly   correspond    to 

quityanddigni(yof  the  Elamitic  capital.  '  Zortt-^ister  (^ov  Zii-u- Ishtar  j.     Seep.  159, 

•  The  date  of  Asshur-bani-pal's  con-  i  note  '. 

quest  of  Siu*a  is  doubtful.     It  may  have  ■        *  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronoffraph.  p  78,  B. 

been  as  early  as  b.c.  tJGl.     (See  Mr.  G.  i  Comjiare  Mos.  Choren.  Jlist.  Anwn.  i.  ft. 

Smith's   pajKir   in   the     Ztitschrift   fiir  \  **  Zoroastrem  Magum  .  .  .  qui  fuit  Me- 

Aeijyptistlte  f^pracfie  for  Nov.  1868,  p.  I  dorum  principium." 
IIG.)    The    conquest  of   Chalda>a    by            '  By  calling  his  second  dynasty  *' Me- 

Kudur-Nakhunta   may  therefore    have  I  dian,"  Berosus  probably  only  meant  to 

fallen  as  early  as  b.c.  22'J6.  '  say  that  it  came   from    the  mountain 

»•  Zcitmhrifty  1.  s.  c.  '  tract  east  of  Babylonia,  which   in  his 

>  It  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Sir  H.  i  own  day  had  l)oen  for  so  many  ages  the 

Rawlinson   that  the  etymology  of  this  i  seat   of    Medo-Persic   jjower.      Susiana 

name  is  to  Iw  sought  in  the  languages  had    in  his   time   been   completely  ab- 

of  tlic  Semitic  rather  than  in  those  of  ,  sorbed  into  Persia.    (Strabo,  xv.  3  §  2.) 
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moDaments  show  to  have  been  established  in  Chaldsea  at  a  date 
not  long  subsequent  to  the  reigns  of  Umkh  and  Ilgi,  and  to 
have  lasted  for  a  considerable  period. 

There  are  five  monarehs  known  to  ns  who  may  be  assigned 
to  this  dynasty.  The  first  is  the  Eudur-Nakhonta  above  named, 
who  conquered  Babylonia  and  established  his  influence  there, 
but  continued  to  hold  his  court  at  Susa,  governing  his  conquest 
probably  by  means  of  a  viceroy  or  tributary  king.  Next  to 
him,  at  no  great  interval,  may  be  placed  £udur-Lagamer,  the 
Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture/  who  held  a  similar  position  to  . 
Kudnr-Nakhunta,  reigning  himself  in  Elam,  while  his  vassals, 
Amraphel,  Arioch,  and  Tidal  (or  Tui^al  *)  held  the  governments 
respectively  of  Shinar  (or  Upper  Babylonia),  Ellasar  (Lower 
Babylonia  or  ChaldaBa),  and  the  Golm  or  the  nomadic  races. 
Possessing  thus  an  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  alluvial 
plain,  and  being  able  to  collect  together  a  formidable  army, 
Kudor-Lagamer  resolved  on  an  expedition  up  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  object  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  At  first  his  endeavours  were 
successful.  Together  with  his  confederate  kings,  he  marched  as  • 
far  as  Palestine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  native  princes,  Bera, 
king  of  Sodom,  Birsha,  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab,  king  of 
Admah,  Shemeber,  king  of  2^boiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  or 
Zoar.*  A  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  confederated 
armies  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.''  The  invaders  were  victorious ;  and  for  twelve  years, 
Bera  and  his  allies  were  content  to  own  themselves  subjects  of 
the  Elamitic  king,  whom  they  "  served  "  for  that  period.®  In  the 


*  Gren.  xiv.  1. 

•  For     the    Tidal 


(Sjnn)  of  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.  have 
Thargal    iBapyoK),    which    implies    a 

reading  of  7jnn  in  their  copies. 
Turgal  would  be  significative  in  early 
Babylonian,  meaning  **  the  great  chief." 
(See  Smith's  BiUical  Dictionary,  ad  voc. 
TiDAi^)  •  Gen.  xiv.  2. 

'  The   scene  of  the  battle  seems  to 
have  been  that  part  of  the  plain  which 

VOL.  I. 


was  afterwards  submerged,  when  the 
area  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  extended. 
Compare  the  expression  (Gen.  xiv.  3), 
"  All  these  were  joined  tt^ther  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  trhick  is  the  salt  sea;" 
and  see  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  article  on  Go- 
morrah in  Br.  Smith's  Biblical  Die- 
tionary^  vol.  i.  pp.  709,  710. 

•  "  Twelve  years  they  served  C3iedor- 
laomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they 
rebelled."  (Gen.  xiv.  4.) 


M 
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thirteenth  year  they  rebelled :  a  general  rising  of  the  western 
nations  seems  to  have  taken  place;'  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  conquests  it  was  necessary  for  the  conqueror  to  make  a 
fresh  effort.  Once  more  the  four  eastern  kings  entered  Syria, 
and,  after  various  successes  against  minor  powers,  engaged  a 
second  time  in  the  valley  of  Siddim  with  their  old  antagomst8, 
whom  they  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  after  which  they 
plundered  the  chief  cities  belonging  to  themJ®  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Laden  with  booty  of  various  kinds,  and  encumbered  with  a 
number  of  captives,  male  and  female,^  the  conquering  army  set 
out  upon  its  march  home,  and  had  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  when  it  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Abraham, 
who  with  a  small  band  ventured  under  cover  of  night  to  fall 
upon  the  retreating  host,  which  he  routed  and  pursued  to  some 
distance.^  The  actual  slaughter  can  scarcely  have  been  great; 
but  the  prisoners  and  the  booty  taken  had  to  be  surrendered ; 
the  prestige  of  victory  was  lost ;  and  the  result  appears  to  have 
been  that  the  Mesopotamian  monarch  relinquished  his  projects, 
and,  contenting  himself  with  the  fame  acquired  by  such  distant 
expeditions,  made  no  further  attempt  to  carry  his  empire  beyond 
the  Euphrates.' 

The  other  three  kings  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Elamitic 
dynasty  are  a  father,  son,  and  grandson,  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  native  monuments  of  Chaldaea  in  a  position  which  is 
thought  to  imply  that  they  were  posterior  to  tlie  kings  Urukli 
and  llgi,  but  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  monarchs  who 
have  left  memorials  in  the  country.  Their  names  are  read  as 
iSinti-shil-khak,  Kudur-Mabuk,  and   Arid-Sin.      Of  Sinti-shil- 


•  Among  the  nations  chastised  by 
Checlor-laomer  on  his  second  invasion 
we  find  the  Kephaim  or*' Giants,"  the 
Zuzim,  the  Kmim,  the  Horites,  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Amalekites.  (Gen. 
xiv.  5  7.) 

»•  Gen.  xiv.  9-12.        »  Gen.  xiv.  16. 

'  May  not  the  tradition,  that  Abra- 
ham  was  king  of  Damascus  (Nic.  Dam. 
Fr.  30),  be  connected  with  tliis  exploit? 


It  could  scarcely  have  been  grounded  oa 
the  mere  fact  that  he  had  for  steward  a 
native  of  that  city.    (Gen.  xv.  2.) 

*  The  expression  in  verse  17  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  '*  the  slaughter  of 
Chedor-laomer,  and  of  the  kings  which 
were  with  him,**    is  over-strong.     The 

Hebrew  phrase  HiSHp  does  not  mean 

more  than  "  defeat "  or  "  overthrow,*' 
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khak  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  name.^  Kudar-Mabuk  is 
said  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  to  haye  '^  enlarged  the  do*^ 
minions  of  the  city  of  TJr;"  and  on  his  own  bricks  he  bears  the 
title  oi  Apia  Mariu,  which  probably  means  **  Conqueror  of  the 
West."*  We  may  presume  therefore  that  he  was  a  warlike 
prince,  like  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Kudur-Lagamer ;  and  that, 
like  the  latter  of  these  two  kings,  he  made  war  in  the  direction 
of  Syria,  though  he  may  not  have  carried  his  arms  so  far  as  his 
great  predecessor.  He  and  his  son  both  held  their  court  at 
Ur,'  and,  though  of  foreign  origin,  maintained  the  Chaldsean 
religion  imchanged,  making  additions  to  the  ancient  temples, 
and  worshipping  the  Chaldnean  gods  under  the  old  titles. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  the  Elamitic  dynasty  to  a 
close,  and  restored  the  Chaldaean  throne  to  a  line  of  native 
princes,  are  unrecorded  by  any  historian ;  nor  have  the  monu- 
ments hitherto  thrown  any  light  upon  them.  If  we  may  trust 
the  numbers  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius,"  the  djuasty  which 
succeeded,  ab.  b.c.  2052,  to  the  Susianian  (or  Median),  though 
it  counted  eleven  kings,  bore  rule  for  the  short  space  of  forty- 
eight  years  only.  This  would  seem  to  imply  either  a  state  of 
great  internal  disturbance,  or  a  time  during  which  viceroys, 
removable  at  pleasure  and  often  removed,  governed  the  country 
under  some  foreign  suzerain.^  In  either  case,  the  third  dynasty 
of  Berosus  may  be  said  to  mark  a  transition  period  between  the 
time  of  foreign  subjection  and  tliat  of  the  recovery  by  the  native 
Chaldceans  of  complete  independence. 

To  the  fourth  Berosian  dvnastv,  which  held  the  throne  for  458 

*  It   is   not,    perhaps,    quite  certain    '     at  Mugheir,  the  ancient  Ur.  (See  British 
that  Sinti-shil-khak    was  a  Chaldsean        Miis.  SerieSj  vol.  i.  PL  2^  No.  iii^  and 


monarch.  His  name  appears  only  in  the 
inscriptions  of  his  son,  Kiidur-Mabuk, 
where  he  is  not  given  the  title  of 
king. 

*  ^fartfl  certainly  means  either  *'  the 


which  was   the   most  western  country 


Pi.  5,  No.  xvi.) 

^  It  is  true  that  the  number  48  oc- 
curs only  in  the  margin  of  the  Armenian 
MS.  But  the  inserter  of  that  number 
must  have  had  it  before  him  in  some 


West"  genernlly,  or  Syria  in  particular,        copy  of  Eusebius;    for    he  could   not 


have  conjectured  it  from  the  number 


known  to  the  early  Babylonians.     ApcLt  I  of  the  kings, 

is  perhaps  connected  with  the  Hebrew  ■         *  Compare  the  rapid  succession  in  the 

root  TQX,  which  in  the  Hiphil  has  the  |  seventh  dynasty,  which  is  given  (par- 

6i*nse  of  '*  destroy  "  or  "  ravage."  ;  tially)  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  more  fully 

*  The  inscriptions  of  Kudur-Mabuk  .  in  the  fragments  of  Beroeus  and  Poly* 

and  Arid-Sin  have   been    found  only  |  histor. 
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years,  from  about  B.C.  2004  to  B.c.  154(),  the  monuments  enable 
us  to  assign  some  eight  or  ten  monarchs,  whose  inscriptioDS  are 
characterised  by  a  general  resemblance,  and  by  a  character 
intermediate  between  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  more  ancient 
and  the  comparative  elegance  and  neatness  of  the  later  legends. 
Of  these  kings  one  of  the  earliest  was  a  certain  Ismi-dagon, 
the  date  of  whose  reign  we  are  able  to  fix  with  a  near  approach 
to  exactness.  Sennacherib,  in  a  rock  inscription  at  Bavian, 
relates  that  in  his  tenth  year  (which  was  b.c.  692)  he  recovered 
from  Babylon  certain  images  of  the  gods  which  had  been  carried 
thither  by  Merodach-tddin-aJchi,  King  of  Babylon,  after  his 
defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  418  years  previously. 
And  the  same  Tiglath-Pileser  relates,  that  he  rebuilt  a  temple 
in  Assyria,  which  had  been  taken  down  bO  years  before,  after  it 
had  lasted  641  years  from  its  foundation  by  Shamas-Vul,  son 
of  Ismi-dagon.®  It  results  from  these  numbers,  that  Ismi-dagon 
was  king  as  early  as  B.C.  1850,  or,  probably,  a  little  earlier.*** 

The  monuments  furnish  little  information  concerning  Ismi- 
dagon,  beyond  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  extension 
of  this  king's  dominion  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  and  especially  into  the  country  known  in  later  times  as 
Assyria.  The  fact  that  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon, 
built  a  temple  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  implies  necessarily  that  the 
Chaldaeans  at  this  time  bore  sway  in  the  upper  region.  Shamas- 
Vul  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second  son  of 
the  monarch,  and  must  be  viewed  as  ruling  over  Assyria  in 
the  cap8icity  of  viceroy,  either  for  his  father  or  his  brother. 
Such  evidence  as  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  Assyria  about 
this  period  seems  to  show  that  it  was  weak  and  insignificant, 
administered  ordinarily  by  Babylonian  satraps  or  governors, 
whose  office  was  one  of  no  great  rank  or  dignity.^ 


•  See  the  author's  Herodotusy  vol.  i. 
Kflsay  vi.  p.  433,  note  ^ 

*"'  If  Sennacherib's  10th  year  is  b.c. 
692,  Tiglath-Pileser's  defeat  must  have 
been  in  b.c.  1110.  His  restoration  of 
the  temple  was  certainly  earlier,  for  it 
was  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign 
—  say  s.a   1120.     Add  the  60  years 


during  which  the  building  had  been  in 
ruins  and  the  641  during  which  it  had 
stood,  and  we  have  b.c.  1821  for  the 
building  of  the  original  temple  by  Sha- 
mas-Vul. The  date  of  his  father's  ac- 
cession should  be  at  least  30  years 
earlier — or  b.c.  1851. 

*  Three  or  four  tablets  of  Babylonian 
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In  Cbaldaea  Ismi-dagon  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  wliose  name 
is  ready  somewhat  doubtfully,  an  Gunguna  or  Gurgana.'  This 
prince  is  known  to  us  especially  as  the  builder  of  the  great 
public  cemeteries  which  now  form  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
among  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  and  the  construction  of  which  is 
so  remarkable.^  Ismi-dagon  and  his  son  must  have  occupied 
the  Chalda^an  throne  duriog  most  of  the  later  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  our  era — from  about  B.C.  1850  to  B.C. 
1800. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
order  of  the  monumental  kings,  from  the  position  of  their  bricks 
in  the  principal  Chaldsean  ruins  and  the  general  character  of 
their  inscriptions.  But  the  relative  place  occupied  in  the  series 
by  the  later  monarchs  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  their  records 
being  scattered  and  unconnected,  while  their  styles  of  inscrip- 
tion vary  but  slightly.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  writer 
has  left  us  a  list  corresponding  in  Babylonian  history  with  that 
w  hich  Manetho  put  on  record  for  Egyptian ;  since  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  arrange  our  names  in  an  order  which  rests  on  little 
more  than  conjecture.^ 

The  monumental  king  who  is  thought  to  have  approached 
the  nearest  to  Gm-guna  is  Naram-Sin,  of  whom  a  record  has  been 
discovered  at  Babylon,^  and  who  is  mentioned  in  a  late  inscrip- 
tion ^  as  the  builder,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  of  a  temple 
at  the  city  of  Agana.  His  date  is  probably  about  B.C.  1750.    The 

satrap0  have  been  discoverod  at  Kileh-  I  in  Syncellus  (p.  169)  probably  came 
Shergbat.  The  titles  assumed  are  said  .  from  him  ;  but  the  names  seem  to  haye 
to  '*  belong  to  the  most  humble  class  of  .  belonged  to  the  first  or  mythical  dynasty, 
dignities.'*  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  '  One  might  have  hoped  to  obtain  some 
author's  J/enxiotus,  vol.  i.  p.  448,  note '.)  |  help  irom  Ctesias's  Assyrian  list«  as 
'  For  inscriptions  of  Gurguna,  see  it  went  back  at  least  as  far  as  B.C. 
^riYiV*  J/tiifewm  ^wTiVs,  vol.  i.  pi.  2,  No.  vi.  I  2182,  when  Assyria  was  a  mere  pro- 
Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  vince  of  the  Chaldsan  Empire.  But 
whether  this  prince  was  the  son  or  the  it  presents  every  appearance  of  an  ab- 
grandson  of  Ismi-dagon,  but  on  the  •  solute  forgery,  being  composed  of  Arian, 
whole  the  verdict  of  cuneiform  scholars  I  Semitic,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  appelia- 


has  been  in  favour  of  the  interpretation 
of  these  inscriptions  which  makes  him 
the  son. 

»  See  above,  ch.  v.  pp.  86-90. 

*  BeroBus  gave  no  doubt  the  complete 
list ;  but  his  nam  A  have  not  been  pre- 
served to  us.    The  brief  Chaldean  list 


tions,  with  a  sprinkling  of  terms  bor- 
rowed from  geography. 

*  Brit.  Mtis.  :kries^  vol.  i.  pi.  3,  No.  7. 

*  The  fact  is  recorded  by  Nabonidus 
— the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus — on  the 
famous  Mugheir  cylinder.  {Brit,  Mus, 
&srie$^  voL  i.  pi.  69 ;  col.  2, 1. 30.) 
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ij^rat  of  hw  court  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  BabTlon, 
which  hiul  by  this  time  risen  into  metropolitan  conseqaence.  It 
i»  evident  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  tendency  was  to  remore  the 
WiSit  of  government  and  empire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sea.  The  early  monarchs  reign  at  Ur  plugheir),  and  leare  bo 
traces  of  themw^lves  further  north  than  Niffer.  Sin-Shada  holds 
his  court  at  Erech  (Warka),  twenty-five  miles  above  Mogheir; 
while  Naram-Sin  is  connected  with  the  still  more  northern  citr 
of  Babylon.  We  shall  find  a  similar  tendency  in  Assyria,  as  it 
rose  into  power.  In  both  ca^es  we  may  regard  the  fact  as 
indicative  of  a  gradual  spread  of  empire  towards  the  north,  and 
of  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  settled  government  in  that 
direction. 

A  king,  who  disputes  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Namm-Sin, 
has  left  various  records  at  Erech  or  Warka,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  his  capital  city.  It  is  proposed  to  call  him  Sin-Shada.* 
He  constructed,  or  rather  re-built,  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
Bowariyeh  ruin,  or  great  temple,  which  Urukh  raised  at  Warka 
to  Beltis ;  and  his  bricks  are  found  in  the  doorway  of  another 
large  ruin  (the  Wuswas)  at  the  same  place ;  it  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  latter  building  they  are  not  in  situ,  but  have 
been  transferred  from  some  earlier  edifice.®  His  reign  fell  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  B.C. 

Several  monarchs  of  the  Sin  series — i.  e.  monarchs  into  whose 
names  the  word  Sin,  the  name  of  the  Moon-god,  enters  as  an 
element — now  present  themselves.  The  most  important  of  them 
has  been  called  Zur-Sin.  This  king  erected  some  buildings  at 
Mugheir;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  very 
curious  town  whose  ruins  bear  at  the  present  day  the  name  of 
Abu-Shahrein,  A  description  of  tlie  principal  buildings  at  this 
site  has  been  already  given.'°  They  exhibit  certain  improve- 
ments on  the  architecture  of  the  earlier  times,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  richly  ornamented,  at  least  in  parts.     At  the 


7  Jirit.  Mu8.  Scrica,  vol.  i.  pi.  3,  No.  8.  '  certainly  a  female  name. 

■  Hln-Sha<la    seems    to    have    imme-  *  l^^tyxs^ChaldceaandSusianajCti.xvu 

(liHteiy    inicc<?iHle<l    a   queen.      lie   calls  i  p.  184. 

himself  **ion  of  Bilat**at,"  which  is  |        »•  See  above,  pp.  79,  80. 
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same  time  they  contain  among  their  debris  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  small  advance  which  had  as  yet  been  made  in  some  of 
the  simplest  arts.  Flint  knives  and  other  implements,  stone 
hatchets,  chisels,  and  naib,  are  abundant  in  the  ruins;  and 
though  the  use  of  metal  is  not  unknown,  it  seems  to  have  been 
comparatively  rare.  When  a  metal  is  found,  it  is  eitlier  gold  or 
bronze,  no  trace  of  iron  (except  in  ornaments  of  the  pei-son) 
appearing  in  any  of  the  Chaldaean  remains.  Zur-Sin,  Rim-Sin,* 
and  three  or  four  other  monarchs  of  the  Sin  series,  whose  names 
are  imperfect  or  uncertain,  may  be  assigned  to  the  period  included 
between  B.C.  1700  and  B.C.  1546. 

Another  monarch,  and  the  only  other  monumental  name  that 
we  can  assign  to  Berosus's  fourth  dynasty,  is  a  certain  Nur-Vul, 
who  appears  by  the  Clialdcean  sale-tablets  to  have  been  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Rim-Sin,  the  last  king  of  the  Sin 
series.  Nur-Vul  has  left  no  buildings  or  inscriptions ;  and  we 
seem  to  see  in  the  absence  of  all  imiK)rtant  monuments  at  this 
time  a  period  of  depression,  such  as  commonly  in  the  history  of 
nations  precedes  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  new  dynasty  or  a 
conquest. 

The  remaining  monumental  kings  belong  almost  certainly  to 
the  fifth,  or  Arabian,  dynasty  of  Berosus,  to  which  he  assigns 
the  period  of  245  years — from  about  B.C.  1546  to  B.C.  1300. 
Tiiat  the  list  comprises  as  many  as  fifteen  names,  whereas 
Berosus  speaks  of  nine  Arabian  kings  only,  need  not  surprise  us, 
since  it  is  not  improbable  that  Berosus  may  have  omitted  kings 
who  reigned  for  less  than  a  year.*  To  arrange  the  fifteen  monarchs* 
in  chronological  order  is,  unfortunately,  impossible.  Only  three 
of  them  have  left  monuments.     The  names  of  the  others  are 


*  Rim-Sin  has  left  a  very  fine  inscrip- 
tion on  a  small  black  tablet,  found  at 
Mugheir.  (Itrit.  Mas.  Series^  vol.  i. 
pi.  3 ;  No.  10.) 


standing  a  tablet  on  which  nine  of  them 
occur.  M.  Lcnormant  obtains  thirteen 
successors  to  Khammu-rahi  (p.  .32)  by 
not  seeing  that  the  tablet  is  bilingual. 


'  As  Ptolemy  did  in  his  Canon.  and    counting    in    five    translations  of 

'  Some  writers  have  exaggerated  the  |    names  which  he  has  alrcoiiy  reckoned, 

number  of  the  names  to  twenty-four  or  '    M.  Oppert  does  not  fall  into  this  error, 

twenty-five.      (See   Oppert,   Exptdition  but  unduly  enlarges  his  royal  list  by 

inuentifique    en    MeiiofHtUunic^    vol.  i.  p.  '    counting  twelve   names   from  the  ob- 

27G ;   and  compare  Lcnormant,  Manncl  ver<ie  of  the  tablet,  which  there  is  no 

iVHi^toire  aticitmne  tin  I' Orient^    vol.  ii.  '    ground  for   regarding   as  royal  namea 

pp.  25,  32.)     But  this  is  by  misunder-  i    at  alL 
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found  on  linguistic  and  other  tablets,  in  a  connection  which 
rarely  enables  us  to  determine  anything  with  respect  to  their 
relative  priority  or  posteriority/  We  can,  however,  definitely 
place  seyen  names,  two  at  the  beginning  and  five  towards  the 
'  .  end  of  the  series,  thus  leaving  only  eight  wliose  position  in  the 
list  is  undet^mined. 

The  series  commetfces  with  a  great  king,  named  Khammu- 
rabi,  who  wa^  probably  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  the  "  Arab  " 
chief,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  depression  of 
Chaldsea  under  the  later  monarchs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  by  in- 
trigue or  conquest  established  his  dominion  over  the  country,  and 
left  the  crown  to  his  descendants.  Khammu-rabi  is  especially 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  (so  far  as  appears)  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchs  to  conceive  the  notion  of  carrying  out  k 
system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of  a 
'  canal  derived  from  one  of  the  great  rivers.  The  Nahar-Khamrnvr- 
rabi  ("  River  of  Khammu-rabi "),  whereof  he  boasts  in  one  of 
his  inscriptions,^  was  no  doubt,  as  he  states,  ''a  blessing  to 
the  Babylonians  " — it  "  changed  desert  plains  into  well- watered 
fields ;  it  spread  around  fertility  ajid  abundance  " — it  brought  a 
whole  district,  ^previously  barren,  into  cultivation,  and  it  set  an 
example,  which  the  best  of  the  later  monarchs  followed,  of  a 
^ode  whereby  the  J)roductiveness  of  the  country  might  be 
increased  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent. 

Khammu-rabi  was  also  distinguished  as  a  builder.  He  re- 
paired the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,*  and  con- 
structed for  himself  a  new  palace  at  Kalwadha,  or  Cbilmad,  not 


^  Eight  royal  names  follow  Khfunma-    >    Menant   {Inscriptions  de  JTcrnimourabi^ 


rabi  on  the  tablet  above  mentioned 
(see  last  note).  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  they  would  occur  in  chrono- 


roi  de  baby  lone,  Paris,  1863),  and 
has  also  been  translated  by  M.  Oppert 
in  the  Exj)edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268. 


logical  order.     But,  in  fact,  Khammu-        M.  Lenormant  assumes  without  reason 
rabi's  successor,  his  son,  Samsu-lluna,        {Manuel,  vol.  ii.  p.  31)  the  identity  of 


is  omitted ;  and  Kurri-galzu,  the  son  of 
Puma-puriyas,  who  was  the  third  king 
after  his  father,  is  put  in  the  fifth  place 
before  him.  The  order  of  the  names 
cannot  therefore,  be  chronological. 

*  This  inscription  is  on  a  white  stone 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.     It  has 


been  published  with  a  comment  by  M.    i    1.  1.) 


the  Aa/mr-K/unnmurabi  with  the  JS<»hr» 
Maldui  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

•  See  lirit.  Mus.  ISeries,  vol.  i,  pi,  4, 
No.  XV. ;  Inscr.  2  (translated  by  M.  Op- 
pert,  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  267);  and 
compare  the  cylinder  of  Nabonidus. 
{Ilrit.  M.  tSeries,  vol,  i,  pi.  69,  coL  ii. 
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far  from  the  modem  Baghdad.^  His  inscriptions  have  been  found 
at  Babylon,  at  Zerghul,  and  at  Tel-Sifr ;  and  it  is  thought  pro- 
bable that  he  made  Babylon  his  ordinary  place  of  residence. 
His  reign  probably  covered,  the  space  from  about  B.c.  1546  to 
B.C.  1520,  when  he  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  Samsu-iluna.  Of 
this  monarch  our  notices  are  exceedingly  scanty.  We  know 
him  only  from  the  Tel-Sifr  clay  tablets,  several  of  which  are 
dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign.  He  held  the  crown  probably 
from  about  B.C.  1520  to  B.C.  1500. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  this  we  come  upon  a  group 
of  names,  belonging  almost  certainly  to  this  same  dynasty,  which 
possess  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  connect 
the  closing  periM  of  the  First,  or  Clialdaean,  with  the  opening 
portion  of  the  Second,  or  Assyrian,  Monarchy.  A  succession  of 
five  Babylonian  monarchs  is  mentioned  on  an  Assyrian  tablet, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  record  the  synchronous  history  of  the 
two  countries.^  These  monarchs  are  contemporary  with  inde- 
pendent Assyrian  princes,  and  have  relations  towards  them  which 
are  sometimes  peaceful,  sometimes  warlike.  Kara-in-das,  the 
first  of  the  five,  is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Asshur-bel-nisi-su, 
king  of  Assyria,  and  concludes  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
This  treaty  is  renewed  between  his  successor,  Purna-puriyas, 
and  Buzur-Asshur,  the  successor  of  Asshur-bel-nisi-su  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria.  Not  long  afterwards  a  third  Assyrian  monarch, 
Asshur-upaliit,  obtains  the  crown,  and  Purna-puriyas  not  only- 
continues  on  the  old  terms  of  amity  with  him,  but  draws  the 
ties  which  unite  the  two  royal  families  closer  by  marrying 
Asshur-upallit's  daughter.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  a  prince 
named  Kara-khar-das,  who,  on  the  death  of  Purna-puriyas, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon.  But  now  a  revolution  occurs. 
A  certain  Nazi-bugas  rises  in  revolt,  puts  Kara-khar-das  to  death, 
and  succeeds  in  making  himself  king.  Hereupon  Asshur-upallit 
takes  up  arms,  invades  Babylonia,  defeats  and  kills  Nazi-bugas, 
and  jJaces  upon  the  throne  a  brother  of  the  murdered  Kara- 
khar-das,  a  younger  son  of  Purna-puriyas,  by  name  Kurri-galzu, 


'  Brit.  M,  Si^rk'S,  vol.  i.  pi.  4,  No.  xv,  Ins.  3.         •  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  65, 
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or  Dum-^alzu.     These  events  may  be  asaigued  with  much  pro- 
bability to  the  period  bet\¥een  B.C.  1440  and  B.C.  1380.'" 

Of  the  five  cousetutive  monarchs  presenfed  to  our  notice  in 
this  interesting  document,  two  ara  known  to  us  by  their  own 
inscriptions.  Memorials  of  Purna-puriyas  and  Kurri-galzu,  very 
similar  in  their  general  character,  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  Clialdtea.  Those  of  Purna-puriyas  come  from  Senkereh,' 
the  ancient  Larsa,  and  consist  of  bricks,  showing  that  he  repaired 
the  great  temple  of  the  Sim  at  tliat  city — which  was  originally 
built  by  TJrukh.  Kurri-galzu's  memorials  comprise  bricks  from 
Mugheir  (Ur)  and  Akker- 
kuf,'  togethei'  with  his  sig- 
net-seal, *hich  was  found 
at  Baghdad  in  the  year 
18G0.'  It  also  appears  by 
an  inscription  of  Naboni- 
dus'  that   he  repaired    a 

Signet-walofKurri-gmliu,  King  of  Babylon.       temple      at      tile      city      of 

Agana,  and  left  an  inscription  there. 

But  the  chief  fame  of  Kurri-galzu  arises  from  his  having  been 
the  founder  of  an  important  city.  The  remarkable  remains  at 
Akkerkuf,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  former 
chapter,*  mark  the  site  of  a  town  of  his  erection.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  some  reason  that  this  place  is  the  Dur-Kurri-gulzu  of 
the  hiter  Assyrian  inscriptions — a  place  of  so  much  consequence 
in  the  time  of  Sargon  that  he  calls  it  "  the  key  of  the  country." 

The  remaining  monarchs,  who  are  on  strong  grounds  of  pi'o- 


upallil,  In  the  AHjrlaii  liu,hu  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  b;  Mr,  G.BiDilh'sitiicover}' in 

1869of«ninKPiptionofPudiel,inwhich 
be  auica  ihvt  Asshur-upaUit  waa  bia 
giandftther.  We  have  thus  noir  a  eon- 
tinuous  luceession  from  Asabur-bel-nial- 
tu  lo  Tiglatbi-Sin,  the  eoiiqueror  of 
Uobjlon ;  and  as  [bia  ronqurfLt  is  tiled 
lo  about  B£.  1300.  ne  can  count  back 
10    A«ehur-be]-nial-Bu    by    allow  Ing   an 

appruxiinately  flx  bia  dale  oi  rmm  B.C. 


1-uo  i4>  I4an. 

'  Bnt.  J/m.  Series,  voL  i.  pi.  4,  No. 
liii.  !  Ibid.  pi.  A.  No.  .iv. 

*  The  inacriptiun  nn  (he  aeal  !■  read 
aa     follDva: — "  Kiirri-gnlzu,     king    of 

,  son  of  ruma-puriyai,  king 

of  Bnbilon."     (See    IHt.    J/tw.    ^W(9, 
vol.  i.,  table  of  Cnnlenta,  pi.  4,  Ko.  xiv.) 

*  11>ld.  pi.  Ga,  rul.  ii.  1.  32. 

*  See  abuvp,  p.  21.  Tbe  brioka  of 
Kurri-galiu  are  not  found,  hoH-ever, 
in  tbc  ureal  ruin,  which  »  moil  pro. 
bablj  a  Parthian  nork. 
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Kings  of  CHALDiEA. 


Dyiuujty. 

&a     to    B.C. 

KingHL 

EventB^  &C. 

I. 

•  • 

2286 

Nimrod 

Founds  the  Empire. 

(CbaldaMin) 

• 

•      •      •      • 

• 

•      •      •      • 

Unikh      

Builds  numerous  temples. 

Lgi  (sod). 

•      •      •      • 

- 

n. 

2286 

2052 

Kndnr-Nakhunta 

Conquers  Chaldaea,  b.c.  2286. 

(Elamite)    ; 

i 
1 

(Zoro-iLster) 
«      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

Contemporary    with    Abra- 

Kudur-Lagamer    .. 

ham.    Makes  two  expedi- 
tions into  Syria. 

•      •      •      • 

Sinti-shil-kLak, 

Kudur-Mabuk  (son) 

Wars  in  Syria. 

Arid-Sin  (son). 

•      *      *      • 

ni. 

2052 

2004 

*  *      *      • 

•  *      *      * 

IV. 

2004 

1546 

*      •      •      • 

(Cliftldaean) 

*      •      *      * 

1 
j 

Ismi-dagon     .. 

jBcigns  from  about  b.c.  1850 
\     to  1830. 

: 

Qurguna  (son) 

JHis  brother,  Shamas-Vul, 
\    rules  in  Assyria. 

♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

Naram-Sin. 

*      *      *      * 

Bilat  ♦  *  at  (a  queen). 

• 

8in-Shada  (bOu). 

*  *      *      * 
Zur-Sin. 

*  *      •      • 

Nur-Vul 

Bim-Sin 

j  Keigns  from  about  b.c.  1586 
\     to  1566. 

jBeigiis  from  about  B.C.  1566 
\    to  1546. 

V. 

(Arab) 

1546 

1301 

Khammu-rabi 

Samsu-iluna  (son) 

•  •      •      • 

♦  ♦      ♦      « 

jBeigns  from  about  B.C.  1546 
\    to  1520. 

1  Beigiis  from  about  B.C.  1520 
to  1500. 

■ 

Kara-in-das     . .      . . 

j  Contemporary  with  Asshur- 
\    bel-uisi-su,  ab.  b.o.  1440. 

1 

Purua-puriyaa 

j  Contemporajy  with  Buzur- 
\    Asshur.  iJkJ.  1420-1400. 

1                               ' 

1 

1 

Kara-khar-das  (son) 

j 

1 

1 

Nazi-bugas 

[Contemporary  with  Asshur- 

Kurri-galzu  (brotber 

1    upallit,  B.C.  1400-1380. 

of  Kara-kliar-dan) 

1 
1 

!        f  n/\/\ 

*      *      *      * 

jClialdflBa  conquered  by 
\    Tigkthi-Nin. 

■ 

*      *      *      * 
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bability,  etymological  and  other,  assigned  to  this  dynasty  are 
Saga-raktiyas,®  the  founder  of  a  Temple  of  the  male  and  female 
Sun  at  Sippara,'  Ammidikaga,  Simbar-sikhu,  Kharbi-sikhu, 
XJlam-puriyas,  Nazi-urdas,  Mili-sikhu,  and  Kara-kharbi.  Nothing 
is  known  at  pres^ent  of  the  position  which.any  of  these  monarchs 
held  in  the  dynasty,  or  of  their  relationship  to  the  kings  pre- 
viously mentioned,  or  to  each  other.  Most  of  them  are  known 
to  us  simply  from  their  occurrence  in  a  bilingual  list  of  kings, 
together  with  Khammu-rabi,  Kurri-galzu,  and  Puma-puriyas. 
The  list  in  question  appears  not  to  be  chronological.^ 

Modcin  research  has  thus  supplied  us  with  memorials  (or  at 
any  rate  with  the  names)  of  some  thirty  kings,  who  ruled  in  the 
country  properly  termed  Chaldaea  at  a  very  remote  date.  Their 
antiquity  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of  their  buildings  and 
of  their  inscriptions,  which  are  unmistakably  rude  and  archaic. 
It  is  further  iuflicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  builders  of 
certainly  the  most  ancient  edifices  whereof  the  country  contains 
any  trace.  The  probable  connexion  of  two  of  them  *  with  the 
only  king  known  previously  from  good  authority  to  have  reigned 
in  the  country  during  the  primitive  ages  confirms  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  remains  themselves  ;  which  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  monumental  dates  assigned  to  two^° 
of  them,  which  place  them  respectively  in  the  twenty-third  and 
the  nineteenth  century  before  our  era.  That  the  kings  belong 
to  one  series,  and  (speaking  broadly)  to  one  time,  is  evidenced 
by  the  similarity  of  the  titles  which  they  use,  by  their  unin- 
terrupted worship  of  the  same  gods,  and  by  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  language  and  mode  of  writing  which  they  employ." 

•  Saga-raktiyas  is  by  some  regarded  Mabuk,  who  are  certainly  to  be  con* 
as  the  father  of  Naram-Sin  (Oppert,  |  jwctcd  with  the  Chedor-laomer  (Kudur- 
£xj)*kiiti'>ny  vol.  i.  p.  273,  note  '^ ;  I^-  ^  I^gamer;  of  Scripture.  (See  above,  pp. 
nomiant,   Afanucl,  vol.  ii.  p.  27).     But  ,  lt)2,  1()3.) 

the   foundatifn   of  this   notion   is   the  ,  ^^  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Isiui-dagon. 

identification  of  a  temple  bearing  the  (Seepage  1G4.) 

name  of  67/mis  at  Agana,  with  a  temple  '  **  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  says: — "All  the 

of  the  same  name  at  Sippara.     Agana  kings  whose  monuments  are  found  in 

and  Sip|)ara  must,  however,  have  been  '  ancient  Chaldiea  used  the  same  language 

distinct  cities.  I  ami   the   same   form  of  writing ;  they 

^  lirit.  Mius,  Scries  J  \o\.  i.  pi.  69,  col,  professed   the  same  religion,   inhabited 

iii.  1.  20.      "See  above,  p.  108,  note  *.  |  the  same  cities,  and  followed  the  same 

*  Kudur->^akhunta,      and     Kudur-  |  traditions.  Temples  built  in  the  eMrUeet 
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That  the  time  to  which  they  belong  is  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
Assyria  to  greatness  appears  from  the  synchronism  of  the  later 
monarchs  of  the  Chaldaean  with  the  earliest  of  the  Assyrian  list, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  names  borne  by  the  Babylonian 
kings  after  Assyria  became  the  leading  power  in  the  country 
are  not  only  different,  but  of  a  different  type.  If  it  be  objected 
that  the  number  of  thirty  kings  is  insufficient  for  the  space  over 
which  they  have  in  our  scheme  been  spread,  we  may  answer 
that  it  has  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  that  the  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  kings,  of  whom  distinct  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  account,  are  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Chaldaean  sove- 
reigns. On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  a  very  incom- 
plete list,  like  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
or  that  which  the  later  Eomans  possessed  of  their  early  monarchs. 
The  monuments  themselves  present  indications  of  several  other 
names  of  kings,  belonging  evidently  to  the  same  series,'  which 
are  too  obscure  or  too  illegible  for  transliteration.  And  there 
may,  of  course,  have  been  many  others  of  whom  no  traces  remain, 
or  of  whom  none  have  been  as  yet  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  the  early  Chaldaean 
kings  reported  by  Polyhistor^  is  preposterous.  If  sixty-eight 
consecutive  monarchs  held  the  Chaldaean  throne  between  B.C. 
228G  and  b.c.  1546,  they  must  have  reigned  on  an  average  less 
than  eleven  years  apiece.  Nay,  if  forty-nine  ruled  between 
B.C.  2004  and  B.C.  1546,  covering  a  space  of  little  more  than  four 
centuries  and  a  half — which  is  what  Berosus  is  made  to  assert — 
these  later  monarchs  cannot  even  have  reigned  so  long  as  ten 
years  each,  an  average  which  may  be  pronounced  quite  impossible 
in  a  settled  monarchy  such  as  the  Chaldaean.  The  probability 
would  seem  to  be  that  Berosus  has  been  misreported,  his  numbers 
having  suffered  corruption  during  tlieir  passage  through  so  many 
hands,^  and  being  in  this  instance  quite  imtrustworthy.     We 


times  received  the  veneration  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  were  repaired 
and  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs, 


^  See  the  author's  Herodotus,  toL  i. 
p.  440. 

^  Si>e  the  fragments  of  this  writer 


even  down   to  the  time  of  the  Semitic        preserved    by    Eusebius    (Chron.    Can, 

Nabonidus.*'      (Rawlinson's    Herodotus,        pars  i.  c.  4). 

voL  i.  Essay  vi.  p  441.)  *  The  words  of  Polyhistor  are  »- 
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may  conjecture  that  tlie  actual  number  of  reigns  which  he 
intended  to  allow  his  fourth  d3masty  was  nineteen,*  or  at  the 
utmost  twenty-nine,  the  former  of  which  numbers  would  give 
the  common  average  of  twenty-four  years,  while  the  latter  would 
produce  the  less  usual  but  still  possible  one  of  sixteen  years. 

The  monarchy,  which  we  have  had  under  review,  is  one,  no 
doubt,  rather  curious  from  its  antiquity  than  illustrious  from 
its  great  names,  or  admirable  for  the  extent  of  its  dominions. 
Less  ancient  than  the  Egyptian,  it  claims  the  advantage  of 
priority  over  every  empire  or  kingdom  which  has  grown  up  upon 
he  soil  of  Asia.     The  Arian,  Turanian,  and  even  the  Semitic 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  in  the  nomadic  condition,  when  the 
Cushite  settlers  in  Lower  Babylonia  betook  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, erected  temples,  built  cities,  and  established  a  strong 
and  settled  government.     The  leaven  which  was  to  spread  bv 
degrees  through  the  Asiatic  peoples  wa^  first  deposited  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf  at  thie  mouth  of  the  "  Great  Eiver ; "  * 
and  hence  civilisation,  science,  letters,  art,  extended  themselves 
northward,  and  eastward,  and  westward.    Assyria,  Media,  Semitic 
Babylonia,  Persia,  as  they  derived  from  Chaldsea  the  character 
of  their  writing,^  so  were  they  indebted  to  the  same  country  for 
their  general  notions  of  government  and  administration,  for  their 
architecture,  their  decorative  art,  and  still  more  for  their  science 
and  literature.     Each  people  no  doubt  modified  in  some  measure 
the  boon  received,  adding  more  or  less  of  its  own  to  the  common 
inheritance.     But  Clialda^a  stands  forth  as  the  great  parent  and 

ported  to  us  by  Eusebius  in  a  work  (his  ,  toribus."      {Fragm.    Hist.    Or,    voL  ii. 

Chronira)  the  original  of  which  is  lost,  j  p.  496.) 

andwhich  weliave  only  in  an  Armenian  j        *  The  change  of  A0  into  A0  is  one 

version.      P»»lyhi8tor   himself  does  not  i  very  likely  to  occur,  and  has  numerous 

appear  to  have  read  the  work  of  Be-  |  parallels. 

roeus.     He  derives  his  knowledge  of  it  i        *  Gen.  xv.  18;  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  i.  4. 

from  Apollodorus.     Thus  we  have  Be-  j        *  The     alphabets,     as    well     as    the 

rosus   at   fifth   hand— through  Apollo-  i  languages,  of  these  various  races  differ ; 

dorus,    Polyhistor,    Eusebius,  and   the  |  but,   as   all   assume   the   wedge  as  the 

Armenian    translator.      Hence    the   ex-  i  ultimate   element    out   of  which   their 


cellent   advice   of   C.    Miiller — '*  Igitur  [  letters  are  formed,  it  seems  almost  cer- 

cum  per  tot  monus  migraverint  qune  ad  ;  tain  that  they  learnt  the  art  of  writing 

nos  pcrdurarunt  fraginenta,  baud  mira-  from  one  another.     If  so,  Chaldon  has 

beris  variis  mod  is  verba  Berosi  defor-  ,  on  every  ground  the  best  claim  to  be 

mata  esse,  cavendum(iue  ne  Beroso  im-  '  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  the  others, 

putcmus  quoe  suut   imputanda  exccrp-  ; 
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original  inventress  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  without  any  rival  that  - 
can  reasonably  dispute  her  claims. 

The  great  men  of  the  Empire  are  Nimrod,  Urukh,  and  Chedor-  . 
laomer.  Nimrod,  the  founder,  has  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
that  he  was  "  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  ;" '  **  a  mighty  hunter ; "  ^ 
the  establisher  of  a  "  kingdom,"  when  kingdoms  had  scarcely 
begun  to  be  known  ;  the  builder  of  four  great  and  famous  cities, 
"  Babel,  and  Erecb,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar," '  or  Mesopotamia.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  selecting 
a  site  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  development  of  a  great  power  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,^°  and  of  binding  men  together  into 
a  community  which  events  proved  to  possess  within  it  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  and  permanence.  Whether  he  had,  indeed, 
the  rebellious  and  apostate  character  which  numerous  traditions, 
Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Armenian,^  assign  to  him ;  whether  he 
was  in  reality  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  tower  related  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,^  we  have  no  means 
of  positively  determining.  The  language  of  Scripture  with 
regard  to  Nimrod  is  laudatory  rather  than  the  contrary;'  and 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nexus 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  that  the  traditions  above  mentioned 
originated.*    Nimrod,  "  the  miglity  hunter  he/are  the  Lord,'*  had 


^  Gen.  X.  8.  •  lb.  verse  9. 

•  lb.  verse  10. 

^*  In  later  times,  when  civilisation 
tras  more  aflvance<],  less  fruitful  tracts 
may,  by  calling  forth  men's  powers, 
have  produced  the  most  puissant  races 
(see  Heroil.  ix.  ad  fin.) ;  but  in  the  first 
ages  only  fertile  regions  could  nurture 
and  develop  greatness.  Elsewhere  man's 
life  was  a  struggle  for  bare  existence. 

*  Joeephus  makes  Nimrod  the  prime 
mover  in  the  building  of  the  tower  {Ant. 
Jud.  i.  4,  §  2).  The  Targums  generally 
take  the  same  view.  Some  of  the  Arabic 
traditions  have  been  already  mentioned. 
'Supra,  p.  IT)!,  note^.)  The  Armenian 
account  will  be  found  in  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene,  who,  identifying  Nimrod  with 
Belus,  proceetls  to  dj^cribe  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  Giants,  by  whom  the  tower 
was  built,  proud  and  fierce,  and  of  in- 
satiable ambition,  engaged  in  perpetual 


wars  with  his  neighbours.  (  Hvit.  Armen, 
i.  6-10.)  »  Gen.  xi.  1-9. 

'  Nimrod  is  called  "a  mighty  one  in 
the  earth,"  and  "a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  LordJ*  Many  commentators 
have  observed  that  the  phrase  in  italics 
is  almost  always  used  in  a  good  sense, 
implying  the  countenance  and  favour 
of  God,  and  his  blessing  on  the  work 
which  is  said  to  have  been  done  "  before" 
him,  or  ^'  in  his  sight." 

*  Commentators  seem  generally  to 
have  supposed  that  the  building,  or 
attempt  to  build,  described  in  Gen.  xi. 
1-9,  is  the  building  of  Babel  ascribed  to 
Nimrod  in  Gen.  x.  10.  But  this  cannot 
be  so :  for  in  Gen.  xi.  we  are  told,  "  they 
left  of  to  build  the  city."  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  tenth  chapter  is 
parenthetical,  and  the  author  in  ch.  xi. 
takes  up  the  narrative  from  ch.  ix.,  going 
buck  to  a  time  not  long  after  the  Deluge. 
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not  in  the  days  of  Moses  that  ill  reputation  which  attached  to 
him  in  later  ages,  when  he  was  regarded  as  the  great  Titan  or 
Giant,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods,  and  who  was  at  once  the 
builder  of  the  tower,  and  the  persecutor  who  forced  Abraham  to 
quit  his  original  country.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  we 
ought  to  allow  any  weight  at  all  to  the  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  later  writers,  so  much  wiser  than  Moses,  have 
overlaid  the. simplicity  of  his  narrative. 

Unikh,  whose  fame  may  possibly  have  reached  the  Romans,^ 
was  the  great  Chaldaean  architect.  To  him  belongs,  apparently, 
the  conception  of  the  Babylonian  temple,  with  its  rectangular 
base,  carefully  placed  so  as  to  present  its  angles  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  its  receding  stages,  its  buttresses,  its  drains,  its 
sloped  walls,  its  external  staircases  for  ascent,  and  its  ornamental 
shrine  crowning  the  whole.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  not  the  first 
to  conceive  and  erect  such  structures,  he  set  the  example  of 
building  them  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  solidity  as  to  secure 
their  long  continuance,  and  render  them  well  nigh  imperishable. 
There  is  no  appearance  in  all  Chaldaea,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
explored,  of  any  building  which  can  be  even  probably  assigned 
to  a  date  anterior  to  Unikh.  The  attempted  tower  was  no  doubt 
earlier ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  building  of  the  same  type ;  • 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  remnant,  or  indeed 
any  trace,  of  this  primitive  edifice,  has  continued  to  exist  to  our 
day.  The  structures  of  the  most  archaic  character  throughout 
Chaldsea  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  King  Urukh ;  who  was 
not  content  to  adorn  his  metropolitan  city  only  with  one  of  the 
new  edifices,  but  added  a  similar  ornament  to  each  of  the  great 
cities  within  his  empire.' 

The  great  builder  was  followed  shortly  by  the  great  conqueror. 
Kudur-Lagamer,  the  Elamitic  prince,  who,  more  than  twenty 
centuries  before  our  era,  having  extended  his  dominion  over 
Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  regions,  marched  an  army  a  dis- 


«  If,  that  18,  the  Orchamus  of  Ovid,  ,  Babel "   in    Smith's  Dictionary  of   tAtf 

19  really  to  be  connected  with  the  word  HiUe,  vol.  i.  pp.  158-160. 

now  read  as  Urukh.  '        '  Sec  above,  p.  1.56. 

*  See  the  article  on  the  "  Tower  of  . 
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tance  of  1200  miles  ®  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  held  Palestine  and  Syria  in  subjection  for  twelve 
years,  thus  effecting  conquests  which  were  not  again  made  from 
the  same  quarter  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  has  a  good  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  the  world's 
history — being,  as  he  is,  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  all 
those  great  Oriental  conquerors  who  from  time  to  time  have 
built  up  vast  empires  in  Asia  out  of  hetorogeneous  materials, 
which  have  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  successively  crumbled 
to  decay.  At  a  time  when  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  never  ventured 
beyond  their  borders,  unless  it  were  for  a  foray  in  Ethiopia,' 
and  when  in  Asia  no  monarch  had  held  dominion  over  more  than 
a  few  petty  tribes,  and  a  few  hundred  miles  of  territory,  he  con- 
ceived the  magnificent  notion  of  binding  into  one  the  manifold 
nations  inhabiting  the  vast  tract  which  lies  between  the  Zagros 
mountain-range  and  the  Mediterranean.  Lord  by  inheritance 
(as  we  may  presume)  of  Elam  and  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  he  was 
not  content  with  these  ample  tracts,  but,  coveting  more,  pro- 
ceeded boldly  on  a  career  of  conquest  up  the  Euphrates  valley, 
and  through  Syria,  into  Palestine.  Successful  here,  he  governed 
for  twelve  years  dominions  extending  near  a  thousand  miles 
troia  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  probably  not  much 
short  of  five  hundred.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold 
this  large  extent  of  territory ;  but  the  attempt  and  the  success 
temporarily  attending  it  are  memorable  circumstances,  and  were 
probably  long  held  in  remembrance  through  Western  Asia,  where 
they  served  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  later 
monarcbs. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  men  of  the  Chaldaean  empire.  Its 
extent,  as  we  have  seen,  varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty — to  which  Urukh  and  Ilgi 
belonged — it  was  probably  confined  to  the  alluvium,  which  seems 


•  The   inarch   would    necessarily  be  is  not  more  than   800  miles;  but  the 

akmg    the    Euphrates    to   the   latitude  desert  cannot  be  crossed  by  an  army, 
(neftrly)   of  Aleppo,    and    tlien    down  *  See  the  "  Historical  Essay "  of  Sir 

Syria   to  the  Dead  Sea.     This  is   1200  G.  Wilkinson,  in  the author*s //ooc/o^ijr, 

miks.   The  direct  distance  by  the  desert  vol.  ii.  pp.  341-351. 

VOL.  L     -  N 
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then  to  have  been  not  more  than  300  miles  in  length  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,*®  and  which  is  about  70  or  80  miles  in  breadth 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Arabian  desert  In  the  course  of  the 
second  dynasty  it  received  a  Vixst  increase,  being  carried  in  one 
direction  to  the  Elamitic  mountains,  and  in  another  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  the  conquests  of  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Chedo^ 
laomer.  On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  prince  it  again  contracted, 
though  to  what  extent  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  It  is 
probable  that  Elam  or  Susiana,  and  not  unlikely  that  the 
Euphrates  valley,  for  a  considerable  distance  above  Hit,  formed 
parts  of  the  Chalda>an  Empire  after  the  loss  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Assyria  occupied  a  similar  position,  at  any  rate  from  the 
time  of  Ismi-dagon,  whose  son  built  a  temple  at  Eileh-Sherghat 
or  Asshur.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  subjection  of 
Assyria  continued  to  the  very  end  of  the  dynasty,  and  that 
this  region,  whose  capital  was  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  was  adminis- 
tered by  viceroys  deriving  their  authority  from  the  Chaldaean 
monarchs.*  These  monarchs,  as  has  been  already  observed,* 
gradually  remove  their  capital  more  and  more  northwards ;  by 
which  it  would  appear  as  if  their  empire  tended  to  progress  in 
that  direction. 

The  different  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Chaldtea  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Assyrian  influence,  whether  Chaldcean,  Sosia- 
nian,  or  Arabian,  seem  to  have  been  of  kindred  race;  and, 
whether  they  established  themselves  by  conquest,  or  in  a  more 
peaceful  manner,  to  have  made  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  customs  of  the  Empire.  The  so-called  Arab 
kings,  if  they  are  really  (as  we  have  supposed),  Ehammu-rabi 
and  his  successors,  show  themselves  by  their  names  and  their 
inscriptions  to  be  as  thoroughly  proto-ChjJdaean  as  Urukh  or 
Ilgi.  But  with  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  period  the 
case  is  altered.  From  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin  (about  B.C.  1300), 
the  Assyrian  conqueror  who  effected  the  subjugation  of  Babylon, 
a  strong  Semitising  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the  lower 
country — the  monarchs  cease  to  have  Turanian  or  Cushite  and 


»•  CompBre  ch.  i.  p.  4.  »  Supra,  p.  164,  note  '.  ^  P.  166. 
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bear  instead  thoroughly  Assyrian  names;  inscriptions,  when 
they  occur,  are  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  character.  The 
entire  people  seems  by  degrees  to  have  been  Assyrjanised,  or  at 
any  rate  Semitised — assimilated,  that  is,  to  the  stock  of  nations 
to  which  the  Jews,  the  northern  Arabs,  the  Aramaeans  or 
Syrians,  tlie  Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians  belong.  Their  lan- 
guage fell  into  disuse,  and  grew  to  be  a  learned  tongue,  studied 
by  the  priests  and  the  literati;  their  Cushite  character  was  lost, 
and  they  became,  as  a  people,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
Assyrians.^  After  six  centuries  and  a  half  of  submission  and 
insignificance,  the  Chaldseans,  however,  began  to  revive  and  re- 
cover themselves — they  renewed  the  struggle  for  national  inde- 
j>endence,  and  in  the  year  b.g.  625  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
second  kingdom,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a  later  volume,  as 
the  fourth  or  Babylonian  Monarchy.  Even  when  this  monarchy 
met  its  death  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  nationality 
of  the  Chaldaeans  was  not  swept  away.  We  find  them  recognised 
under  the  Persians,*  and  even  under  the  Parthians,*  as  a  distinct 
people.  When  at  last  they  cease  to  have  a  separate  national 
existence,  their  name  remains ;  and  it  is  in  memory  of  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  their  favourite  science  by  the  people  of 
Nimrod  from  his  time  to  that  of  Alexander,  that  the  professors 
of  astronomical  and  astrological  learning  under  the  Boman 
Emperors  receive,  from  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  time,  the 
appellation  of  "  Chalda?ans."  ^ 


^  Hcnc«  Herodotus  always  regards 
the  Babylonians  as  Assyrians,  and  Baby- 
lonia as  a  district  of  Assyria.  (See  i. 
106,  17S,  188,  192,  &c. ;  iii.  92  and 
155.)  *  Herod,  vii.  63. 


*  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  vL 
28. 

«  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  552 ;  x.  94 ;  Tacit. 
Ann,  iL  27  ;  iii.  22 ;  vi.  20,  &c. ;  Sueton. 
Vit  ViteU.  U;    V'l^.  Vomit  14. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

*•  Tpnrifjiopir}  t)  *A<T(rvplri  x<^P^  "^V  8vv(£/A*t  Tt)s  &\\7}s  *A<r(T7s." — Herod.  i.  192. 

The  site  of  the  second — or  great  Assyrian — monarchy  was  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  cities  which 
successively  formed  its  capitals  lay,  all  of  them,  upon  the  middle 
Tigris ;  and  the  heart  of  the  country  was  a  district  on  either 
side  that  river,  enclosed  within  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-seventh 
parallels.  By  degrees  these  limits  were  enlarged ;  and  the 
term,  Assyria,  came  to  be  used,  in  a  loose  and  vague  way,  of 
a  vast  and  ill-defined  tract  extending  on  all  sides  from  this 
central  region.  Herodotus  ^  considered  the  whole  of  Babylonia 
to  be  a  mere  district  of  Assyria.  Pliny  ^  reckoned  to  it  all 
Mesopotamia.  Strabo^  gave  it,  besides  these  regions,  a  great 
portion  of  Mount  Zagros  (the  modern  Kurdistan)  and  all  Syria 
as  far  as  Cilicia,  Judaea,  and  Phoenicia. 

If,  leaving  the  conventional,  which  is  thus  vague  and  un- 


•  Herod,  i.  106,   192 ;    iii.  92.     'Airh  and  Calachene,  and  Chazenc',  and  Adia- 

Bafiv\&yos  8i  Koi  rrjs  Aoiittjs  *Aff<rvplris.  \   bt'ne— and    the    Mesopotamian    nations 

'  Plin.  /list.  Nat  vi.  26.     "  Mesopo-  about  the  Gordia>ans,  and  the  Mygdo- 

tamia  tota  Assyriorum  fuit."  ,  nians  about  Nisibis,  as  &r  as  the  passage 

'  HtralK)   says :    *'  The  Assyrians  ad-  ,  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  great  part  of  the 


join  on  Persia  and  Susiana ;  for  by  this 
name  they  call  Babylonia,  and  a  vast 
tract  of  the  surrounding  country,  in- 
cluding Aturia (which  contains  Nineveh) 
and  ApoUonias,  and  the  Wymcpans,  and 
tho  Parnctani',  and  the  district  about 
Mount  Zagros  ca!l(>d  Chalonitis,  and  the 
plain    tracts  near  Nineveh — Dolomen^, 


country  beyond  the  Euphrates  (which  is 
in  possession  of  the  Arabs),  and  the 
people  now  calknl  by  way  of  distinction 
Syrians,  reaching  to  Cilicia,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  JudaBa,  and  to  the  sea  over 
against  the  sea  of  Egypt  and  the  gulf  of 
Issus."     {Geo(jraph.  xvi.  1,  §  1.) 
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satisfactory,  we  seek  to  find  certain  natural  limits  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country,  in  two  directions^ 
we  seem  to  perceive  an  almost  unmistakable  line  of  demarcap 
tion.  On  the  east  the  high  mountain-chain  of  Zagros^  pene- 
trable only  in  one  or  two  places,  forms  a  barrier  of  the  most 
marked  character,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  natural  limit  for 
which  we  are  looking.  On  the  south  a  less  striking,  but  not 
less  clearly  defined,  line — formed  by  the  abutment  of  the  upper 
and  slightly  elevated  plain  on  the  alluvium  of  the  lower  valley* 
— separates  Assyria  from  Babylonia,  which  is  best  regarded  as 
a  distinct  country.  In  the  two  remaining  directions,  there  is 
more  doubt  as  to  the  most  proper  limit.  Northwards,  we  may 
either  view  Mount  Masius  as  the  natural  boundary,  or  the  course 
of  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  to  Til,  or  even  perhaps  the  Armenian 
mountain-chain  north  of  this  portion  of  the  Tigris,  from  whence 
that  river  receives  its  early  tributaries.*  Westward,  we  might 
confine  Assyria  to  the  country  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the 
Tigris,*  or  extend  it  so  as  to  include  the  Khabour  and  its 
tributaries,  or  finally  venture  to  carry  it  across  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  make  it  be  bounded  by  the  Euphrates.  On 
the  whole  it  is  thought  tliat  in  both  the  doubtful  cases  the 
wider  limits  are  historically  the  truer  ones.  Assyrian  remains 
cover  the  entire  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Khabour, 
and  are  frequent  on  both  banks  of  the  latter  stream,  giving  un- 
mistakable indications  of  a  long  occupation  of  that  region 
by  the  great  Mesopotamian  people.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
even  a  wider  tract  was  in  process  of  time  absorbed  by  the  con- 
querors; and  if  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  country 
actually  taken  into  Assyria,  and  that  which  was  merely  con- 
quered and  held  in  subjection,  we  can  select  no  better  boundary 
than  the  Euphrates  westward,  and  northward  the  snowy  moun- 
tain-chain known  to  the  ancients  as  Mons  Niphates,    ^^ 

If  Assyria  be  allowed  the  extent  which  is  here  assigned  to 


*  Supra,  p.  3.  ^  Supra,  p.  9. 

®  This  is  the  division  adopted  in  the 
geographical  essay,  contained  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  author's  JJcrodotus  (p.  569).    It 


was  thought  most  suitable  to  a  general 
review  of  the  geography  of  Western 
Asia;  but  is  less  adapted  to  a  special 
account  of  the  empire  of  the  AssyriAiia. 
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her,  she  will  be  a  country,  not  only  very  much  larger  than 
Chaldrea  or  Babylonia,  but,  positively,  of  considerable  dimensions. 
Keaching  on  the  north  to  the  thirty-eighth  and  on  the  south  to 
the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  she  had  a  length  diagonally  from 
Diarbekr  to  the  alluvium  of  350  miles,  and  a  breadth  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros  varying  from  about  300  to 
170  miles.  Her  area  was  probably  not  less  than  75,000  square 
miles,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  Portugal,  and  not 
much  below  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  would  thus  from  her 
mere  size  be  calculated  to  play  an  important  part  in  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  scarcely 
any  nation,  with  whicli  she  came  in  contact,  possessed  nearly 
so  extensive  a  territory. 

Within  the  limits  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  the  face  of  the 
couiitry  is  tolerably  varied.  Possessing,  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
a  predominant  character  of  flatness,  the  territory  still  includes 
iome  important  ranges  of  hills,  while  on  two  sides  it  abuts  upon 
U>fty  mountain-chains.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  is  pro- 
vitled  by  nature  with  an  ample  supply  of  water;  rills  everywhere 
Hiiwiug  from  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish  ranges,  which  soon 
iH>Ueot  into  rapid  and  abundant  rivers.  The  central,  southern, 
Mud  western  regions  are,  however,  less  bountifully  supplied  ;  for 
(huugh  the  Euphrates  washes  th^  whole  western  and  south- 
Wtuitern  frontier,  it  spreads  fertility  only  along  its  banks;  and 
(huugh  Mount  Masius  sends  down  upon  the  Mesopotamian  plain 
^  oou»*iderable  number  of  streams,  they  form  in  the  space  of  200 
Utilpii  between  Balis  and  Mosul  but  two  rivers,  leaving  thus 
liMHi)  tmntH  to  languish  for  want  of  the  precious  fluid.  The 
VloluilY  i)f  tlio  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts  is  likewise  felt  in 
lliiwiM  ivylonn,  which,  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  acquire  the 
^Kmml  ohn motor,  and  have  occasionally  been  regarded  as  actual 

Tho  ohiol  imturul  division  of  the  country  is  that  made  by  the 
TImH«,  Nvhioh,  hiiving  a  course  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
IhMvvoou  Til  iumI  Huuiaruh,  separates  Assyria  into  a  western  and 


•   \*nu«|»lu»u,  .U.i6.  I.  ft,  S  I  ;  Plln.  //.  iV.  v.  24 ;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  26. 
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an  eastern  district.  Of  these  two,  the  eastern  or  that  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  although  considerably  the  smaller,  has 
always  been  the  more  important  region.  Comparatively  narrow 
at  first,  it  broadens  as  the  course  of  the  river  is  descended,  till  it 
attains  about  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  a  width  of  130  or  140 
miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  rich  and  productive 
plains,  lying  along  the  courses  of  the  various  tributaries  which 
flow  from  Mount  Zagros  into  the  Tigris,  and  often  of  a  semi- 
alluvial  character.  These  plains  are  not,  however,  continuous. 
Detached  ranges  of  hills,  with  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the 
Zagros  chain,  intersect  the  flat  rich  country,  separating  the 
plains  from  one  another,  and  supplying  small  streams^  and 
brooks  in  addition  to  the  various  rivers,  which,  rising  within  or 
beyond  the  great  mountain  barrier,  traverse  the  plains  on  their 
way  to  the  Tigris.  The  hills  themselves — ^known  now  as  the 
Jebel  Maklub,  the  Ain-es-sufra,  the  Earachok,  &c. — are  for  the 
most  part  bare  and  sterile.  In  form  they  are  hogbacked,  and 
viewed  from  a  distance  have  a  smooth  and  even  outline ;  but  on 
a  nearer  approach  they  are  found  to  be  rocky  and  rugged. 
Their  limestone  sides  are  furrowed  by  innumerable  ravines,  and 
have  a  dry  and  parched  appearance,  being  even  in  spring 
generally  naked  and  without  vegetation.  The  sterility  is  most 
marked  on  the  western  flank,  which  faces  the  hot  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun;  the  eastern  slope  is  occasionally  robed  with  a 
scanty  covering  of  dwarf  oak  or  stunted  brushwood.'  In  the 
&t  soil  of  the  plains  the  rivers  commonly  run  deep  and  concealed 
from  view,^  unless  in  the  spring  and  the  early  summer,  when 
through  the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the.  mountains 
they  are  greatly  swollen,  and  run  bank  full,  or  even  overflow 
the  level  country. 

The  most  important  of  these  rivers  are  the  following : — the 


*  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Khosr,  or  river  of  Koyunjik,  which, 
rising  from  the  Ain  Sifni  hills  beyond 
the  Jebel  Maklub,  forces  its  way  through 
that  range,  and  after  washing  Khor- 
sabad,  and  crossing  the  great  plain, 
winds  round  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mound  at  Koyunjik,  and  then  runs  on 


to  the  Tigris.  It  is  a  narrow  and  sluggish 
stream,  but  deep,  and  only  fbrdable  about 
Koyunjik  in  a  few  places.  (See  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  77  ;  and  com- 
pare the  view  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
infra,  p.  255.) 

»  Layard,  p.  222.         >  Ibid.  p.  22a. 
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Kuriub  or  Eastern  Khabour,  which  joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  37°  12; 
the  Greater  Zab  (Zab  Ala),  which  washes  the  ruins  of  Nimnid, 
and  enters  the  main  stream  almost  exactly  in  lat.  36**;  the 
Lesser  Zab  (Zab  Asfal),  which  effects  its  junction  about  lat 
35^  15';  the  Adhem,  which  is  received  a  little  below  Samarah, 
al>out  lat.  34° ;  and  the  Diyaleh,  which  now  joins  below 
Baghdad,  but  from  which  branches  have  sometimes  entered  the 
Tigris  a  very  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Adhem.  Of  these 
streams  the  most  northern,  the  Khabour,  runs  chiefly  in  an  un- 
traversed  country — the  district  between  Julamerik  and  the 
Tigris.  It  risfjs  a  little  west  of  Julamerik  in  one  of  the  highest 
mountain  districts  of  Kurdistan,  and  runs  with  a  general  south- 
westerly course  to  its  junc^tiou  with  another  large  branch,  w^hich 
reaches  it  from  the  district  immediately  west  of  Amadiyeh;  it 
then  flows  due  west,  or  a  little  north  of  west,  to  Zakko,  and, 
bending  to  the  north  after  passing  that  place,  flows  once  more 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Tigris.  The 
direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  embouchure  is  about 
80  miles ;  but  that  distance  is  more  than  doubled  by  its  windings. 
It  is  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  broad  and  rapid,  at  many 
soasons  not  fordable  at  all  and  always  forded  with  diflSculty.^ 

The  Greater  Zab  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tigris.  It  rises  near  Konia,  in  the  district  of  Karasu, 
aliout  lat.  38^  20,'  long.  44°  30',  a  little  west  of  the  watershed 
\\\\\A\  divides  the  basins  of  Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Its 
general  course  for  the  first  150  miles  is  S.S.W.,  after  which  for 
yo  tir  30  miles  it  runs  almost  due  south  through  the  country  of 
(hn  Tiyuri.  Near  Amadiyeh  it  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and  flows 
H,  M.  »*»•  H.HJO.  to  its  junction  with  the  Eowandiz  branch ;  ^ 
\\hnni'H.  llniillyi  it  resumes  its  old  direction,  and  runs  south-west 
m*\  thn  Niinrud  ruins  into  the  Tigris.  Its  entire  course, 
tisolu^ivo  of  Hinall  windings,  is  above  350  miles,  and  of  these 
himrlv  100  uro  across  the  plain  country,  which  it  enters  soon 


-  Ml  Uvwnl  fWhUnl  Ihn  Khii»)Our  on  |  '  Ainsworth,  in  the  Journal  of  ihr 
III.  \s<A\  !••  M.i-ul  III  IH4U.  Tlu?  water  Geographical  ^ocicty,yfo\.%\,y.'!0,  Com- 
MM«  hIm.u.  Mm.  ImmW  l.olll»'i.  (iVimM  I  pare  Mr.  Uyards  large  map  at  the  end 
/  //../../A"..  J.,  m,)  '  of  his  Mnetah  and  Bahyhn. 
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after  receiving  the  Eovvandiz  stream.  Like  the  Khabour,  it  is 
fordable  at  certain  places  and  during  the  summer  season ;  but 
even  then  the  water  reaches  above  the  bellies  of  horses.*  It  is 
20  yards  wide  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  main  stream.* 
On  account  of  its  strength  and  rapidity  the  Arabs  sometimes  call 
it  the  "Mad  River." « 

The  Lesser  Zab  has  its  principal  source  near  Legwin,'  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36°  40',  long. 
46*^  25'.  This  source  is  to  the  east  of  the  great  Zagros  chain ; 
and  it  miglit  have  been  supposed  that  the  waters  would  neces- 
sarily flow  northward  or  eastward,  towards  Lake  Urumiyeh,  or 
towards  the  Caspian.  But  the  Legwin  river,  called  even  at  its 
source  the  Zei  or  Zab,  flows  from  the  first  westward,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  pierce  the  mountain  barrier.  Failing,  however,  to  find 
an  opening  where  it  meets  the  range,  the  Little  Zab  turns  south 
and  even  south-east  along  its  base,  till  about  25  or  30  miles 
from  its  source  it  suddenly  resumes  its  original  direction,  enters 
the  mountains  in  lat.  3G°  20',  and  forces  its  way  through  the 
numerous  parallel  ranges,  flowing  generally  to  the  S.S.W.,  till  it 
debouches  upon  the  plain  near  Arbela,  after  which  it  runs  S.W. 
and  S.W.  by  S.  to  the  Tigris.  Its  course  among  the  mountains 
is  fipm  80  to  90  miles,  exclusive  of  small  windings ;  and  it  runs 
more  than  100  miles  through  the  plain.  Its  ordinary  width,  just 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  is  25  feet.* 

The  Diyaleh,  which  lies  mostly  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  respectively  as  the  Holwan,  and 
the  Shirwan,  river.  Of  these,  the  Shirwan  seems  to  be  the  main 
branch.  This  stream  rises  from  the  most  etistern  and  highest  of 
the  Zagros  ranges,  in  lat.  34°  45',  long.  47°  40'  nearly.  It  flows 
at  first  west,  and  then  north-west,  parallel  to  the  chain,  but  on 
entering  the  plain  of  Shahrizur,  where  tributaries  join  it  from 
the  north-east  and  the  north-west,    the   Shirwan   changes  its 


*  Layard,  p.  169. 

*  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition^  vol. 
i.    p.  24.  «  Ibid.  p.  22,  note  *. 

'  See  the  account  of  its  source  giveo 


by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  who  was  the  first 
European  to  explore  this  region,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  v<rf. 
X.  p.  31.  *  Chesney,  vol  i.  p.  2Su 
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course  and  begins  to  run  south  of  west,  a  direction  which  it 
pursues  till  it  enters  the  low  country,  about  lat.  35°  5',  near 
Serairajn.  Thence  to  the  Tigris  it  has  a  course  which  in  direct 
distance  is  150  miles,  and  200  if  we  include  only  main  windings.* 
The  whole  course  cannot  be  less  than  380  miles,  which  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Great  Zab  river.  The  width  attained,  before 
the  confluence  with  'the  Tigris,  is  60  yards,*  or  three  times  the 
width  of  the  Greater,  and  seven  times  that  of  the  Lesser  Zab. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  traveller  comes  upon 
a  region  far  less  favoured  by  natuie  than  that  of  which  we  have 
been  lately  speaking.  Western  Assyria  has  but  a  scanty  supply 
of  water ;  and  unless  the  labour  of  man  is  skilfully  applied  to 
compensate  this  natural  deficiency,  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  tends  to  be,  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  a  desert. 
The  general  character  of  the  country  is  level,  but  not  alluvial. 
A  line  of  mountains,  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  of  no  great 
elevation,  stretches  across  the  northern  part  of  the  region, 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  extending  from  the 
Euphrates  at  Kum-kaleh  to  Til  and  Chelek  upon  the  Tigris. 
Below  this,  a  vast  slightly  undulating  plain  extends  from  the 
northern  mountains  to  the  Babylonian  alluvium,  only  inter- 
rupted about  midway  by  a  range  of  low  limestone  hills  called 
the  Sinjar,  which  leaving  the  Tigris  near  Mosul  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west  across  central  Mesopotamia,  and  strikes  the 
Euphrates  half-way  between  Kakkeh  and  Kerkesiyeh,  nearly  in 
long.  40°. 

The  northern  mountain  region,  called  by  Strabo  "Mens 
Masius,"  and  by  the  Arabs  the  Karajah  Dagh  towards  the  west, 
and  towards  the  east  the  Jebel  Tur,  is  on  the  whole  a  tolerably 
fertile  country.*    It  contains  a  good  deal  of  rocky  land ;  but 

•  See  the  map  attached  to  Sir  H.  Niebuhr.  (See  his  Voyage  en  Arahie^ 
Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Atropatenian  :  pp.  300-334.)  Some  careful  MS.  notes 
Ecbatana,  in  the  Journal  of  the  GeO'  |  have  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
graphical  Sodetijy  vol.  x.  by  Mr.  A.  I).  Berrington,  who  has  tra- 

^  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition^  vol.  versed  it.     On  the  general   fertility  of 

i.  p.  35.  I  the  region,  compare  Nicbuhr'sA'scrt/rfion 

•  This  region  has  been  traversed  by  j  de  CArabie,  pp.  134,  13.5.  Strabo's  words 
few,  and  described  by  fewer,  Europeans.  '  are  well  weighed,  and  just  meet  the  case — 
The  best  published  account  which  I  have  |  'Eim  8*^  fikv  irap6ptios  tificdfiuiv  Uayws, 
been  able  to  find  is  that  of  the  elder  xvi.  i.  §  23. 
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faaa  abuudaat  epriiiga,  and  in  maoy  parts  is  well  wooded.  To- 
wards the  west  it  is  ratlier  billy  than  mountainouB  ;^  but  towards 
tlie  east  it  rises  considerably,  and  the  cone  above  Mardia  is 
both  lofty  and  striking/  The  waters  flowing  from  the  range 
consist,  on  the  Dorth,  of  a  small  number  of  brooks,  which  after 
a  short  course  fall  into  the  Tigris ;  on  the  south,  of  more 
numerous  aod  more  copious  streams,  which  gradually  unite,  and 
eventually  form  two  rather  important  rivers.     These  rivers  are 


Arban,  looting  noilh  (nfier  Layard), 


the  B*>Iik,  known  anciently  as  the  Bilecha,'  and  the  Western 
Khabour,  called  Tlabor  in  Scripture,  and  by  the  classical  writers 
Aborrhaa  or  Chaboraa.' 

The  Belik  rises  among  the  hillg  east  of  Orfa,  about  long.  39°, 
lat.  37°  10'.     Its  course  is  at  first  somewhat  east  of  south ;  but 


•  Nipbiihr,  lo-yoyr  en  A.\ihif.  pp.  •  Aborrbw  by  Str«bo  (ivl.  i,  S  2?) 
.128-334  :  Pocock,  I>etc,i,ii^i  of  tht  and  ProcopiuB  lllell.  Pcra.  il.  5)  ;  Chs- 
Eait,  Td.  li.  pp.  ) as- 1 6.1  1  OirsDty,  bona  (Xadtupai)  by  Pliny  (iix.  3).  and 
SufAmte/  Krpami-«,  vol.  i.  p.  107.  Ptolemy  <y.    IS).     Other   formi  of  Ihe 

*  NIvbubr,  p.  ^17 ;  Lsyard.  Siaetfh  wonl  arc  Aburaa  ('A^ipai,  laid.  Cbsr. 
and  Babuhn,  p.  51.       '  laid.  Char.  p.  3.  p.  5),  and  Abois  ('AMpo,  ZotiDPi.  ill  13> 
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it  soon  sweeps  round,  and,  passing  by  the  city  of  Harran — the 
Haran  of  Scripture  and  the  classical  Carrh®^ — proceeds  nearly 
due  south  to  its  junction,  a  few  miles  below  Rakkah,  with  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  a  small  stream  throughout  its  whole  course,** 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  100  or  120  miles. 

The  Khabour  is  a  much  more  considerable  river.  It  collects 
the  waters  which  flow  southward  from  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Jttoiis  Masius,*  and  has,  besides,  an  important  source,  which  the 
Arabs  regard  as  the  true  "head  of  the  spring,"^  derived  appa- 
rently from  a  spur  of  the  Sinjar  range.  This  stream,  which  rises 
about  lat.  36^  40',  long.  40°,  flows  a  little  south  of  east  to  its 
junction  near  Koukab  with  the  Jerujer  or  river  of  Nisibis,  which 
comes  down  from  Mons  Masius  with  a  course  not  much  west 
of  south.  Both  of  these  branches  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
number 'of  streams.  Neither  of  them  is  fordable  for  some  dis- 
tance above  their  junction ;  and  below  it,  they  constitute  a  river 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  steamers.*  The  course  of  the  Khabour  below  Koukab  is 
tortuous;'  but  its  general  direction  is  S.  S.W,  The  entire 
length  of  the  stream  is  certainly  not  less  than  200  miles. 

The  country  between  the  "Mons  Masius"  and  the  Sinjar 
range  is  an  undulating  plain,  from  60  to  70  miles  in  width, 
almost  as  devoid  of  geographical  features  as  the  alluvium  of 
Babylonia.  From  a  height  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  dead 
level:*  but  the  traveller  finds,  on  descending,  that  the  surface, 
like  that  of  the  American  prairies  and  the  Roman  Campagna, 
really  rises  and  falls  in  a  manner  which  offors  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  alluvial  flats  nearer  the  sea.  Great  portions  of  the 
tract  are  very  deficient  in  water.  Only  small  streams  descend 
from  the  Sinjar  range,  and  these  are  soon  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  soil ;  so  that  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hills  north  and  south,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  Khabour, 
the  Belik,  and  their  aifluents,  there  is  little  natural  fertilitv. 


'  Plin.  //.  N.  V.  24 ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii. 
5;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  23,  &c. 

'  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition^  vol. 
i.  p.  48. 

*  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of 


tfie  Ten  Thousand^  p.  79,  note  '. 

'  Ras    el   Ain,      (Niebuhr,    p.    316 
Layard,  p.  308 ;  Ainsworth,  p.  75.) 

-  Ainsworth,  1.  s.  c 

'  Layard,  p.  304,  ♦  Ibid.  p.  51. 


VOLCANIC  HILL  OF  KOUKAB. 


and  cultivatioQ  is  difficult.  The  soil  too  is  often  gypsiferoiis ; 
and  its  salt  and  nitrous  exudations  destroy  vegetation ;'  while 
at  the  same  time  the  streama  and  springs  are  from  the  same 
cause  for  the  most  part  hrackish  and  un[»alatable.*  Volcanic 
action  probably  did  not  cease  in  the  region  very  much,  if  at  all, 
before  the  historical  period.  Fragments  of  basalt  in  many 
places  strew  the  plain ;  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
chief  branches  of  the  Khabour,  not  only  are  old  craters  of 
volcanoes  distinctly  visible,  but  a  cone  still  rises  from  the  centre 


Kuukab  (nfttr  La;ard). 

of  one,  precisely  like  the  cones  in  the  craters  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius,  composed  entirely  of  loose  lava,  scoria),  and  ashes, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  3O0  feet.  The  name  of  this  re- 
markable liill,  which  is  Koukab,  is  even  thought  to  imply,  that 
the  volcano  may  have  been  active  within  llie  time  to  which  the 
traditions  of  the  country  extend.' 

Sheets  of  water  are  so  rare  in  this  region  that  the  small  lake 
of  Khatouniyeh  seems  to  deserve  especial  description.     This 
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Inke  is  eittuitcd  near  the  point  wliere  tbe  Sinjar  changes  its 
character,  and  from  a  high  rocky  range  subsides  into  low 
broken  hills.     It  is  of  oblong  shape,  with  its  greater  axis  point* 


ing  nearly  due  east  and  west,  in  length  about  four  miles,  and 
in  its  greatest  breadth  somewhat  less  than  three."     The  banks 


■  Set  Mr.  Lay ard'*  mapi  a 
of  Ilia  AinrceA  and  Babiilon. 
Deral  docription  of  tbe  lake,  o 
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are  low  and  in  part  marshy,  more  especially  on  the  side  towards 
the  Khabour,  which  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant.'  In 
the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  hilly  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  beyond  it  a  small  island 
covered  with  trees.  The  lake  aboimds  with  fish  and  waterfowl ; 
and  its  water,  though  brackish,  is  regarded  as  remarkably  whole- 
some both  for  man  and  beast. 

The  Sinjar  range,  which  divides  Western  Assyria  into  two 
plains,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  is  a  solitary  limestone  ridge, 
rising  up  abruptly  from  the  flat  country,  which  it  commands 
to  a  vast  distance  on  both  sides.  The  limestone,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  white,  soft,  and  fossiliferous  ;  it  detaches  itself  in 
enormous  flakes  from  the  mountain-sides,  which  are  sometimes 
broken  into  a  succession  of  gigantic  steps,  while  occasionally 
they  present  the  columnar  appearance  of  basalt.^  The  flanks 
of  the  Sinjar  are  seamed  with  innumerable  ravines,  and  from 
these  small  brooks  issue,  which  are  soon  dispersed  by  irrigation, 
or  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  plains.*  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  means  -of  terraces,  and  pro- 
duce fair  crops  of  com  and  excellent  fruit ;  the  top  is  often 
wooded  with  fruit-trees  or  forest-trees.'  Geographically,  the 
Sinjar  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  that  range  of 
hills  which  shuts  in  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  from  Tekrit  nearly 
to  Mosul,  and  then  leaving  the  river  strikes  across  the  plain  in 
a  direction  almost  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sinjar. 
Here  the  mountains  change  their  course  and  bend  to  the  south- 
west, till  having  passed  the  little  lake  described  above,  they 
somewhat  suddenly  subside,*  sinking  from  a  high  ridge  into  low 
undulating  hills,  which  pass  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  then 
disappear  in  the  plain  altogether.  According  to  some,  the  Sinjar 
here  terminates ;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  regard  it  as  rising 


'  A  long  swamp,  called  the  Hoi,  ex- 
tends from  the  lake  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Khabour  (Layard,  1.  s.  c). 
This  is  probably  the  Holi,  or  Hauli  of 
some  writers,  which  is  represented  as  a 
tributary  of  the  Khabour.  (See  Chesney, 
Euphrates  ExfteditioUj  vol.  i.  p.  51  ; 
Journal  of  Geotjraphical  Societt/j  vol.  ix. 


p.  423,  &c.) 

*  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  250. 
'  Ibid.  p.  256.     Compare  Nineveh  and 

its  Remains^  vol.  i.  p.  315,  note. 

'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylonj   ppb 
253-256. 

*  Ibid.  p.  265. 
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again  in  the  Abd-el-aziz  hills,*  which,  intervening  between  the 
Khabour  and  the  Euphrates,  run  on  in  the  same  south-west 
direction  from  Arban  to  Zelabi.  If  this  be  accepted  as  the 
true  course  of  the  Sinjar,  we  must  view  it  as  throwing  out  two 
important  spurs.  One  of  these  is  near  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  runs  to  the  south-east,  dividing  the  plain  of  Zerga  from  the 
great  central  level.  Like  the  jnain  chain,  it  is  of  limestone ; 
and,  though  low,  has  several  remarkable  jieaks  which  serve  as 
landmarks  from  a  vast  distance.  The  Arabs  call  it  Kebritiyeli, 
or  "  the  Sulphur  range,"  from  a  sulphurous  spring  which  rises 
at  its  foot.®  Tlie  other  spur  is  thrown  out  near  the  western 
extremity,  and  runs  towards  the  north-west,  parallel  to.  the 
course  of  the  upper  Khabour,  which  rises  from  its  flank  at 
Kas-el-Ain.'  The  name  of  Abd-el-aziz  is  applied  to  this  spur, 
as  well  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  Sinjar  between  Arban  and 
Halebi.  It  is  broken  into  innumerable  valleys  and  ravines,® 
abounding  with  wild  animals,  and  is  scantily  wooded  with  dwarf 
oak.     Streamg  of  water  abound  in  it. 

South  of  the  Sinjar  range,  the  country  resumes  the  same  level 
appearance  which  characterises  it  between  the  Sinjar  and  the 
Mons  Masius.  A  low  limestone  ridge  skirts  the  Tigris  valley 
from  Mosul  to  Tekrit,^  and  near  the  Euphrates  the  country  is 
sometimes  slightly  hilly  :^  but  generally  the  eye  travels  over 
a  vast  slightly  undulating  level,  imbroken  by  eminences,  and 
supporting  but  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  description  of  Xeno- 
phon  a  little  exaggerates  the  flatness,  but  is  otherwise  faithful 
enough : — **  In  these  parts  the  country  was  a  plain  throughout, 
as  smooth  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormw  ood ;  if  any  other 
shrub  or  reed  grew  there,  it  had  a  sweet  aromatic  smell ;  but 
there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  region."  *   Water  is  still  more 


*  This  is  the  view  of  Colonel  Chesnoy.  '  chalk  formation,  as  is  the  Abd-el-aziz, 
(See  his  Euphrates  Exj)€dition,  vol.  i.  |  according  to  the  same  author.  (Ibid, 
p.  105.)  '"'' 

«  Layard,  Ximwh  and  Babylon^  p.  242, 
note,  and  p.  249. 

'  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition^  p.  49. 

*  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  312. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  240,  241. 

*  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  pp. 
52,  53.     The  hills  in  this  region  are  of 


p.  105.) 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §  I.  'Ev  ^{^{n^  8^ 
T^  r&Ktf  ^v  fify  fi  yij  trtHioVy  fiirov  dftoXbr 
&<nr€p  diXaTTo,  k^ivQiov  8c  irX^pcs*  tl 
hi  ri  KoX  AaA.0  ivrtv  ^Ki)s  fi  KaX^LfMv^ 
fiirovra  ^cav  cvc68i7,  Sxricfp  i^wfMira' 
hivZpou  8'  ov8ci'  iv^¥. 
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scarce  than  in  the  plains  north  of  the  Sinjar.  The  brooks 
descending  from  that  range  are  so  weak  that  they  generally 
lose  themselves  in  the  plain  before  they  have  run  many  miles. 
In  one  case  only  do  they  seem  suflSciently  strong  to  form  a 
river.  The  Tharthar,  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  El  Hadhr, 
is  at  that  place  a  considerable  stream,  not  indeed  very  wide, 
but  so  deep  that  horses  have  to  swim  across  it."  Its  course 
above  El  Hadhr  has  not  been  traced ;  but  the  most  probable 
conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sinjar 
river,  which  rises  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  in  long.  41°  50', 
and  flows  south-east  through  the  desert.  The  Tharthar  ap- 
pears at  one  time  to  have  reached  the  Tigris  near  Tekrit,*  but 
it  now  ends  in  a  marsh  or  lake  to  the  south-west  of  that  city.* 

The  political  geography  of  Assyria  need  not  occupy  much  of 
our  attention.  There  is  no  native  evidence  that  in  the  time 
of  the  great  monarchy  the  country  was  formally  divided  into 
districts,  to  which  any  particular  names  were  attached,  or 
which  were  regarded  as  politically  separate  from  one  another ; 
nor  do  such  divisions  appear  in  the  classical  writers  until  the 
time  of  the  later  geographers,  Strabo,  Dionysius,  and  Ptolemy. 
If  it  were  not  that  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
certain  districts  within  the  region  which  has  been  here  termed 
Assyria,  we  should  have  no  proof  that  in  the  early  times 
any  divisions  at  all  had  been  recognised.  The  names,  however, 
of  Padan-Aram,  Aram-Naharaim,  Gozan,  Halah,  and  (perhaps) 
Huzzab,  designate  in  Scripture  particular  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territoiy ;  and  as  these  portions  appear  to  correspond 
in  some  degree  with  the  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  these  writers  may  in  many,  if  not 
in  most,  cases  have  followed  ancient  and  native  traditions  or 
authorities.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers 
will  therefore  be  noticed  briefly,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are 
intelligible. 

According  to  Strabo,®  the  district  within  which  Nineveh  stood 


*  Joitrnai  of  Geographical  Society,  voL 
ix.  p.  455. 

*  Chesney,  p.  50. 

VOL.  I. 


5 


Ibid.  p.  51 ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  iU 


Eemains,  yol.  i.  p.  315,  note. 
•  Stwb,  xvL  1,  §  1. 
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was  called  Aturia,  which  seems  to  be  the  word  Ass}T]a  slightly 
corrupted,  as  we  know  that  it  habitually  was  by  the  Persians." 
The  neighbouring  plain  country  he  divides  into  four  regions — 
Dolomeite,  Calachene,  Chazene,  and  Adiabene.  Of  Dolomene, 
which  Strabo  mentions  but  in  one  place,  and  which  is  wholly 
omitted  by  other  authors,  no  account  can  be  given.®  Cala- 
chene, which  is  perhaps  the  Calacin^  of  Ptolemy,'  must  be  the 
tract  about  Calah  (Nimrud),  or  the  country  immediately  north 
of  the  Upper  Zab  river.  Chazene,  like  Dolomen^,  is  a  term 
which  cannot  be  explained.^  Adiabene,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
well-known  geographical  expression.*  It  is  the  country  of  the 
Zab  or  Dial)  rivers,'  and  either  includes  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Assyria  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris/  or  more  strictly 
is  applied  to  the  region  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,* 
which  consists  of  two  large  plains  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  Karachok  hills.  In  this  way  Arbelitis,  the  plain  between 
the  Karachok  and  Zagros,  would  fall  within  Adiabene ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  made  a  distinct  region,^  in  which  case  Adiaben6 
must  be  restricted  to  the  flat  between  the  two  Zabs,  the  Tigris, 


^  The  form  Ataria  QArovpla)  is  used 
likewise  by  Arrian  {Exp.  AL  iii.  7),  and 
by  Stephen  (ad  voc  Nivos).  Bio  Cassius 
writes  Atyria  (*Arvp(a),  and  asserts  that 
the  r  was  always  used  for  the  s  "  by  the 
barbarians"  (Iv.  28).  It  was  certainly 
so  used  by  the  Persians  (see  the  Behistun 
Inacnption^  passim);  but  the  Assyrians 
themselves,  like  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  employed  the  8, 

*  Dolomend  is  ingeniously  connected 
by  Mons.  C.  Miiller  with  the  Dolba  of 
Arrian.  (Fr.  11.  See  the  Fragment, 
Hist,  Or,  vol.  iii.  p.  588.)  It  is  clear 
that  the  ethnic  AoA/St^i^  (Steph.  Byz. 
ad  TOC.)  would  easily  pass  into  AoXo/uni^. 
Dolba,  according  to  Arrian,  was  a  city 
in  Adiabene. 

•  PtoL  vi.  1,  As  Ptolemy,  however, 
places  Calacin^  abow  Adiaben^,  he  may 
possibly  intend  it  for  Chalonitis. 

'  Chazend  was  indeed  mentioned  by 
Arrian  in  his  Parihica ;  and  if  we  pos- 
sessed that  work,  we  should  probably  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  locating  it.  But 
the  fragment  in  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Xa^t^Ki^) 
tells  us  nothing  of  its  exact  position. 
Stephen   himself  if   clearly  wrong    in 


placing  it  on  the  Euphrates.  Arrian 
probably  included  it  in  the  territory  of 
Ddba,  which  was  with  him  a  part  of 
Adiaben^.  (See  above,  note  ',  and  com- 
pare the  fragment  of  Arrian  :  'Ey  raln^ 
r^  *OAj9(>  (leg.  AoKfiiq.  vel  AoK0adtf) 
Koi   r^    ircSItt   rrjs    Xa^rfyrjs    aarpairfleis 

'  See  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1  and  §  19; 
Plin.  IT.  N.  V.  12,  vi.  13;  Ptol.  vi.  1  ; 
Arrian,  Fr.  1 1-13 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  1 1  ; 
Solin.  48 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  20,  &c. 

'  So  Ammianus  explains  the  name — 
"  Nos  autcm  id  dicimus,  quod  in  his 
terris  amnes  sunt  duo  perpetui,  quos  ct 
transivimus,  Diabas  et  Adiabas,  juncti 
navalibus  pontibus ;  ideoque  intelligi 
Adiabenam  cognominatam,  ut  a  flumi- 
nibus  maximis  iEgyptus,  et  India,  iti- 
demque  Hiberia  et  Beetica."     (xxiii.  6.) 

*  Pliny  seems  to  give  to  Adiabend 
this  extended  signification,  when  he 
says, — **  Adiabenen  Tigris  et  montium 
sinus  cingunt.  At  laev&  ejus  regio  Me- 
dorum  est."  (ZT.  N.  vi.  9 ;  compare  ch. 
vi.  26.) 

'  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c. 

•  As  by  Ptolemy  {Geography  vi.  1). 
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and  the  Karachok.  Chalonitis  and  ApoUoniatis,  which  Strabo 
seems  to  place  between  these  northern  plains  and  Susiana,^  must 
be  regarded  as  dividing  between  them  the  country  south  of  the 
Lesser  Zab,  ApoUoniatis  (so  called  from  its  Greek  capital, 
Apollonia)  lying  along  the  Tigris,  and  Chalonitis  along  the 
mountains  from  the  pass  of  Derbend  to  Gilan.®  Chalonitis 
seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  capital  city  called  Chala,' 
which  lay  on  the  gi-eat  route  connecting  Babylon  with  the 
southern  Ecbatana,  and  in  later  times  was  known  as  Holwan.* 
Below  ApoUoniatis,^  and  (like  that  district)  skirting  the  Tigris, 
was  Sittacene  (so  named  from  its  capital,  Sittace^),  whicL  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  Assyria,*  but  seems  more  properly  re- 
garded as  Susiauiun  territory.  Such  are  the  chief  divisions  of 
Assyria  east  of  the  Tigris. 

West  of  the  Tigris,  the  name  Mesopotamia  is  commonly 
used,  like  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  whole 
country  between  the  two  great  rivers.  Here  are  again  several 
districts,  of  which  little  is  known,  as  Acaben^,  Tingene,  and 
Ancobaritis.'*  Towards  the  north,  along  the  flanks  of  Mons 
Masius  from  Nisibis  to  the  Euphrates,  Strabo  seems  to  place 
the  Mygdonians,  and  to  regard  the  country  as  Mygdonia.' 
Below  Mygdonia,  towards  the  west,  he  puts  Anthem usia,  which 
he  extends  as  i'ar  as  the  Khabour  river.'     The  region  south  of 


^  Strab.  XV.  3,  §  12;  xvi.  1,  §  1. 

'  The  position  of  Chalonitis  is  pretty 
exactly  indicated  by  Strabo,  Polybius, 
and  Isidore  of  Charax.  Strabo  calls  it 
T^v  iTfpl  rb  Zdypov  upos  Xa\coyiTiy  (xvi. 
1,  §  1).  Polybius  connects  it  with  the 
same  mountain  range  (v.  54,  §  7).  Isidore 
distinctly  places  it  between  ApoUoniatis 
and  Media  {Mans.  Parth.  p.  5).  See  also 
Bionys.  Perieg.  i.  1015,  and  Plin,  H,  N. 
vi.  27. 

*  Isid.  Mans.  Parth.  I.8.C.  Tacitus 
probably  intends  the  same  city  by  his 
**  Halus"  {Ann.  vi.  41),  which  he  couples 
with  Artemita.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  identical  either  with  the 
Halah  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  with 
the  Calah  of  Genesis. 

*  The  ruins  of  Holwan  were  visited 
by  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  in  the  year  1836. 
For  an  account  of  them,  and  for  a  notice 
of  the  importance  of  Uolwaa  in  Maho- 


metan times,  see  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Soc.  vol.  ix.  pp.  3.5-40. 

'  Strabo  identifies  Sittacen^  with 
ApoUoniatis  (xv.  3,  §  12);  but  from 
Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  and  other  geographers 
we  gather  that  Sittacene  was  farther 
down  the  river. 

'  Sittace'  was  first  noticed  by  Heca- 
t«us  (Fr.  184).  It  was  visited  by.Xe- 
nophon  {Anab.  il.  4,  §  13).  Strabo  omits 
all  mention  of  it.  We  have  notices  of 
it  in  Pliny  {U.  N.  vi.  27),  and  Stephen 

(ad  VOC.  VlTTOK-fl). 

*  Strab.  xvi.  I,  §  l,  et  passim;  Ptol. 
vi.  1. 

»  Ptol.  V.  18. 

*  Strab.  xvi.  I,  §  I,  and  §  23. 

'  Ibid.  §  27.  Anthemusia  derived  its 
name  from  a  city  Anthemus  (Steph.  Byz.), 
or  Anthemusias  (Tacit.  Isid.),  built  by 
the  Macedonians  between  the  Euphrates 
andtheBeUk. 
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the  Khabonr  and  the  Sinjar  he  seems  to  regard  as  inhabited 
entirely  by  Arabs.*  Ptolemy  has,  in  lieu  of  the  Mygdonia  of 
Strabo,  a  district  which  he  calls  Gauzanitis ;  *  and  this  name  is 
on  good  grounds  identified  with  the  Gozan  of  Scripture  * — the 
true  original  probably  of  the  "Mygdonia"  of  the  Greeks.* 
Gozan  appears  to  represent  the  whole  of  the '  upper  country 
from  which  the  longer  affluents  of  the  Ehabour  spring ;  while 
Halah,  which  is  coupled  with  it  in  Scripture,'  and  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Chalcitis,  and  makes  border  on  Gauzanitis,  may  designate 
the  tract  upon  the  main  stream,  as  it  comes  down  from  Ras-el- 
Ain.*  The  region  about  the  upper  som-ces  of  the  Belik  has  no 
special  designation  in  Strabo,  but  in  Scripture  it  seems  to  be 
called  Padan-Aram,^  a  name  which  has  been  explained  as  "  the 
flat  Syria,"  or  "  the  country  stretching  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills."  •  In  the  later  Eoman  times  it  was  known  as  Osrhoene ; ' 
but  this  name  was  scarcely  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

The  true  heart  of  Assyria  was  the  country  close  along  the 
Tigris,  from  lat.  35°  to  36°  30'.  Within  these  limits  were  the 
four  great  cities,  marked  by  the  mounds  at  Ehoi'sabad,  Mosul, 
Nimrud,  and  Eileh-Sherghat,  besides  a  multitude  of  places  of 
inferior  consequence.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  was  more  properly  Assyria  than  the 
right ;  *  and  the  idea  is  so  far  correct,  as  that  the  left  bank  was 


*  Strmb.  xvi.  1,  §  26.  Compan  Plin. 
H.  N,  V.  24.  •  Ptol.  V.  18. 

I  S  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  Kviii.  11 ;  six.  12 ; 
1  Chron.  ▼.  26;  It.  xzzvii.  12.  Tho 
identification  docs  not  depend  upon  the 
mere  rescmbUinoe  of  name;  but  u)N)n 
tl^t,  combined  with  the  mention  of  the 
Habor  (or  Khabotir)  an  the  river  of 
Gosan,  and  the  implied  vicinity  of  (toian 
toHaran(Harran)and  llaiah(<*halritiN). 

*  See  the  article  on  **<;oMtt**  in 
Smith's  Bihlirai  mttUmtiry,  v«»l.  i.  p.  720. 
The  initial  m  (O)  in  the  woni  M>'Ktloiiia 
is  probably  a  mere  adji«etival  or  tiard- 
cipiai  pnflx  ;  while  the  </  representu  llin 
Semitic  *  (T).  according  to  an  (tnlinary 
phonetic  variation. 

*  S  Kingsxvii.6;  xviii.  11;  I  Clirun. 
T.  26. 

*  One  of  the  mounds  oo  tbli  ilfiMn 


is  still  called  Gla,  or  Kalah,  by  the 
Arabs.  (See  Layard's  Nineteh  and  Baby- 
liMy  p.  31 2f  note.) 

»  Gen.  XXV.  20 ;  xxviii  2-7,  &c.  The 
name  is  only  used  in  Genesis. 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  128, 
note  ^  It  is  curious,  however,  that  botli 
Piulttn-Xmrn  and  Anm-Xaharaim  recall 
the  names  of  nations  inhabiting  these 
parts  in  the  Assyrian  times.  The  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  Mons  Maaius  men- 
ti(m«*il  by  the  early  Assyrian  kings  are 
the  A'fili'n';  and  across  the  Euphrates, 
towarils  Alrp|K>,  there  is  a  tribe  called 
tlia  /'titrmi.  l*n>l)ably,  however,  both 
eoliit<lilt«ticn«  are  accidental. 

'  iMii  ('aihi.  kl.  11);  Uviii.  18,  &c. 
Art  1mm,  Fi,  tf  i  lloroilian,  iii.  9,  &c. 

*  i*li4t«Miy    iNMinds    Assyria    by    the 

Vi.  I).    PUny  identi- 
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in  truth  of  primary  value  and  importance,*  whence  it  natnrally 
happened  that  three  out  of  the  four  capitals  were  built  on  that 
Bide  of  the  Btream.  Still  the  very  fact  that  one  early  capital 
was  on  the  right  bank  is  enough  to  show  that  both  shores  of  the 
stream  were  alike  occupied  by  the  race  from  the  first;  and  this 
conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  indications  through- 
out the  region.  Assyrian  ruins,  the  remains  of  considerable 
towns,  strew  the  whole  coimtry  between  the  Tigris  and  Eha- 
bour,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range.'  On  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Khabour  are  the  remains  of  a  royal 
palace,'  besides  many  other  traces  of  the  tract  through  which 
it  runs  having  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Aasyriaa 
people.*  Mounds,  probably  Assyrian,  are  known  to  exist  along 
the  course  of  the  Khabour's  great  western  affluent ;  *  and  even 
near  Sernj,  in  the  country  between  Harran  and  the  Euphrates 
some  evidence  has  been  found 
not  only  of  conquest  but  of  occu- 
pation.* Bemuiiis  are  perhaps 
more  frequent  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Tigris  ;  at  any  ' 
rate  they  are  more  striking 
and  more  important.  Bavian,  1 
Khorsabad,  Shereef  -  Ehan,  I 
Nebbi-Yunua,  Koyunjik,  and 
Kimrud,  which  have  furnished 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  mona- 
ments,  all  lie  east  of  the  Tigris ;  while  on  the  west  two  places 


irSeny. 


fiea  Adiabenc  with  Aaayria  (//.  X.  v. 
12).  If  the  Huuab  of  Nuhum  is  rmll; 
■■  ■     "  ■         ■     "(Smith']   ' " 


«•),  > 


I  prophet  would 


idenliflcslioii.  When 
Sirsbo  (xvi.  1,  §  1)  and  Arrisn  (£j:/j. 
Akx.  iii.  7)  plaoc  Aturift  on  the  left 
b«nk  of  the  Tigris  only,  tbey  indicate  a 
similar  feeling. 

•  See  above,  pp.  182,  183. 

■  They  are  lesa  numerous  north  of  the 
SinJar.  (See  Lsjard,  Xim-n^li  .iml  Ihih;- 
IM.  p.  352.)  Still  there  are  a.  wrtaia 
number  of  ancient  mounds  in  the  more 


(Ibid.    pp.   334,    335; 


and   compare  Kin 
Yol.  i.  p.  31 1.) 

'  At   Arban.     (.VineotrA  aitd  Sabylon, 
pp.  275,  278.) 

'  Ibid.  pp.  297-300. 

•  Ibid.  p.  312,  and  note. 

'  Thecolossal  liuna  at  this  place,  12  feM 
long  and  7  feet  3  incbea  high,  are  un- 
ibly  A»S)-rion.   and    i 


e  large 


lilding.     (Seo 


pp.  114,  115,  whence  die  above  repre- 
■eotatiou  ia  taken.) 
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only  have  yielded  relics  worthy  to  be  compared  with  these, 
Arban  and  Eileh-Sherghat 

It  is  curious  that  in  Assyria,  as  in  early  Chaldsea,  there  is  a 
special  pre-eminence  of  four  cities.  An  indication  of  this  might 
seem  to  be  contained  in  Genesis,  where  Asshur  is  said  to  have 
"builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Kehoboth,  and  Calah,  and 
Besen ; "  •  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have 
here  a  mistranslation  (which  is  corrected  for  us  in  the  margin '), 
and  that  three  cities  only  are  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  great 
patriarch.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  the  empire,  however, 
we  actually  find  four  capitals,  of  which  the  native  names  seem 
to  have  been  Ninua,  Calah,  Asshur,  and  Bit-Sargina,  or  Dur- 
Sargina  (the  city  of  Sargon) — all  places  of  first-rate  conse- 
quence. Besides  these  principal  cities,  which  were  the  sole  seats 
of  government,  Assyria  contained  a  vast  number  of  large  towns, 
few  of  which  it  is  possible  to  name,  but  so  numerous  that 
they  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country  with  their  ruins.** 
Among  them  were  Tarbisa,  Arbil,  Arapkha,  and  Khazeh,  in  the 
tract  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros ;  Haran,  Tel-Apni, 
Bazappa  (Rezeph),  and  Amida,  towards  the  north-west  fron- 
tier ;  Kazibina  (Nisibis),  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kha- 
bour ;  Sirki  (Circesium),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Khabour  with 
the  Euphrates ;  Anat  on  the  Euphrates,  some  way  below  this 
junction;  Tahiti,  Magarisi,  Sidikan,  Eatni,  Beth-Khalupi,  &c,, 
in  the  district  south  of  the  Sinjar,  between  the  lower  course  of 
the  Khabour  and  the  Tigris.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chalda?a,*  it  is  impossible  at  pnv^sent  to  locate  with  accuracy  all 
the  cities.  We  must  onco  more  confine  ourselves  to  the  most 
important,  and  seek  to  dotermine,  either  absolutely  or  with  a 
certain  vagueness,  their  sevenU  jHwtiona. 

It  admits  of  no  nniJ^MmWo  doubt  that  the  ruins  opposite 
Mosul  arc  those  of  Kinovoh,    Tho  namo  t>f  Nineveh  is  read  on 


*  In  the  maiigin  w«  hii>n^  ^}f  f\bh'>  •  UxaiM.    \*m^1k    a%^  its  Semains, 

trUHtUUfd    **th^  Miwtn  of  the    Hfv/'  ^^^  »    i*  •'^^«  ;   .\.mfv»A  An.i  ^Jt^y/o«,  pp. 

whksh   it  <kr  bctt<*r   fhiwi   tho   U^\u%m\  ♦*\   »«•*.    ^\^   ^^^   ^^^  :    Joumoi    vf 

rendorin^.     Had  r%iMA  Ny^  th^  num^  Af>^M*,  -^^^^-iff^  \t^  \\\  |^  *^  ^^>*- 

of  A  p<«c«,  th«  t^rm  *«r  iraold  aoaroity  |      *  ^ 
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the  bricks;  and  a  uniform  tradition,  reaching  from  the  Arab 
conquest  to  comparatively  recent  times,^  attaches  to  the 
mounds  themselves  the  same  title.  They  are  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  in  Assyria ;  and  their  geographical  position  suits  per- 
fectly all  the  notices  of  the  geographers  and  historians  with 
respect  to  the  great  Assyrian  capital.'  As  a  subsequent  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  this  famous  city,^  it  is 
enough  in  this  place  to  observe  that  it  was  situated  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  36°  21',  at  the  point  where  a 
considerable  brook,  the  Khosr-su,  falls  into  the  main  stream. 
On  its  west  flank  flowed  the  broad  and  rapid  Tigris,  the  **  arrow- 
stream,"  as  we  may  translate  the  word ;  *  while  north,  east,  and 
south,  expanded  the  vast  undulating  plain  which  intervenes 
between  the  river  and  the  Zagros  mountain-range.  Midway  in 
this  plain,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  from 
the  city,  stood  boldly  up  the  Jabel  Maklub  and  Ain-sufra  hills, 
calcareous  ridges  rising  nearly  2000  feet  *  above  the  level  of  the 
Tigris,  and  forming  by  far  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the 
natural  landscape.*  Inside  the  Ain  Sufra,  and  parallel  to  it, 
ran  the  small  stream  of  the  Gomel,  or  Ghazir,  like  a  ditch 
skirting  a  wall,  an  additional  defence  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
south-east  and  south,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  was  the  strong 
and  impetuous  current  of  the  Ui)per  Zab,  completing  the 
natural  defences  of  the  position,  which  was  excellently  chosen 
to  be  the  site  of  a  great  capital. 


'  The  early  Arabian  geographers  and   j  mitic — tigra,  as  "an  arrow,     standing 

historians  mentiouctl  the  torts  of  Siuutri  ,  connected    with   the    Sanscrit    tij,   "  to 

to  the  east  and  of  Mosul  to  the  west  of  ;  sharpen,"  Armenian   hy,  *'  a  javelin," 

the  Tigris.      {As.  ^V>o.  Jount.  vol.  xii.   |  Persian  U(fh,  "a  blade,"  and  ^iV,  "an 


p.  418,  note  *.)  To  prove  the  continuity 
of  the  tnulition,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  quote  all  travellers,  from  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  to  Mr.  lanyard,  who  disputes 


arrow."     Yet  it  was  used  by  the  Jews, 
under   the   slightly   corrupted   form   of 

Dekelj  ( /p.7.)'  ^  ^^^^  ^  Moses  (Gen.  ii. 
14),  and    by  the  Assyrians   about   B.C. 


its  value,  but  does  not  deny  it.  I  ^^^     (Jonrml  of  As.  6'oc.  vol.'xiv.  p. 

«  See  Herod,  i.    lU.J ;    Strab.  ^vi.   1,  |  ^^^^     j^  jg  conjectured  that  there  was 

§  3;  Ptol.   vi.   1;    Plin.  vi.    13,   ^10;  ^   ^.^^   ^-^   j^   ancient   Babylonian,   of 

Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  7  ;  Eustath.  ad  Uio-  I  ^^gn^te    origin   with   the   Sanscrit   tij, 

nys.  Pericg.  901.  I  from  which  the  forms  Dekel,  JJiyla,  or 

*  See  below,  ch.  iv.  |  Diqlath  were  derived. 

*  So  Strabo,  xi.  14,  §  8;  Pl^n- i,(-  -^-  i  *  C«pt.  Jones,  in  the  Jourtial  of  the 
vi.  27;  Q.  Curt,  iv.  0,  §  16,  &c.     Ihere  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^  299. 

are,  however,  some  difticulties  attaching  «  ^^^-^^  ^  298. 

to  this  etymology,     it  is  Arian,  not  Sc- 
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Sontli  of  Nineveli,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  by 
tiie  direct  route  and  thirty  by  tbe  course  of  the  Tigris,'  stood 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  Calah,  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  ezteDsive  ruins  at  Nimrnd.'  Broadly,  this  place 
may  be  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
with  tbe  Upper  Zab ;  but  in  strictneaa  it  was  on  the  Tigris  only 


PUn  of  tlM  BuIdi  at  Ninnd  <Cklah> 

the  Zab  flowing  five  or  six  miles  furtJicr  to  the  south,*  and 
entering  the  Tigris  at  least  nine  miles  below  the  Nimmd  ruins.' 

'  So  Celonel  Chtuej  (^Euplinila  Ex-      mer,  if  it  gave  oame  lo  Plotemy's  QtU- 
ptiitioK,  vol.  i.  p.  II).  cine,  should  be  Biciy  from  the  river,  for 

•  Sir  H.  RawliiiMHi  and  Dr.  Ilincki  b;  plulng  CaUcinii  nl-on  Adiabrne,  he 
■gi«e  in  rMding  the  •ncimt  nime  of  *linos(  c«n»inly  meant  further  from  the 
tbii  city  u  Colah.  At  the  » 
it  not  to  ho  denied  that  thei 
cultln  io  the  idenliflution. 
buing  only  30  miles  fVom  Ni 
diffleult  to  find  room  far  Resen, 
eity"  (Gfn.  1.  IS)  bel- 
meotian  that  there  t,i 
rulu  in  tbia  potitioo. 
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These  ruins  at  present  occupy  an  area  somewhat  short  of  a 
thousand  English  acres,*  which  is  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  rains  of  Nineveh ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
place  was  in  ancient  times  considerably  larger,  and  that  the 
united  action  of  the  Tigris  and  some  winter  sstreimis  has  swept 
away  no  small  portion  of  the  ruins.^  They  form  at  present  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  cardinal 
points.  On  the  north  and  east  the  rampart  may  still  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  It  was  flanked  with  towers  along  its  whole 
course/  and  pierced  at  uncertain  intervals  by  gates,  but  was 
nowhere  of  very  groat  strength  or  dimensions.  On  the  south 
side  it  must  have  been  especially  weak,  for  there  it  has  disap- 
peared altogether.  Here,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Tigris  and  the  Shor  Derreh  stream,  to  which  the  present  ob- 
literation of  the  wall  may  be  asc*ribed,  formed  in  ancient  times 
a  sufficient  protection.  Towards  the  west,  it  seems  to  be  certain 
that  the  Tigris  (which  is  now  a  mile  off)  anciently  flowed  close 
to  the  city.*  On  this  side,  directly  facing  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing along  it  a  distance  of  GOO  yards,*  or  more  than  a  third  of  a 
mile,  was  the  royal  quarter,  or  ix)rtion  of  the  city  occupied  by 
the  palaces  of  the  kings.  It  consisted  of  a  raised  platform, 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  some  parts 
of  rubbish,  in  others  of  regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
cased  on  every  side  with  solid  stone  niasonr)^,  containing  au 
area  of  sixty  English  acres,  and  in  shape  almost  a  regular  rect- 
angle, 5G0  yards  long,  and  from  3^0  to  450  broad.'  The  plat- 
form was  protected  at  its  edges  by  a  parapet,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  ascended  in  various  places  by  wide  staircases,  or  in- 
clined ways,  leading  up  from  the  plain.®  The  greater  part  of  its 
area  is  occupied  by  the   remains  of  palaces  constructed  by 


*  Capt.  Jones,  in    the  Jounvil  of  the  j    yinereh  and  its  Jicnmins^  vol.  i.  opp.  p. 
Asintir  ^>'f)t).  vol.  xv.  pp.  347-351.  '    331,  and  comiiarc  the  cliart  (supra,  p. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  XV.  p.  347.  ^<^0»  which   is   reduced   from   Captain 

*  Layard,  \inc'rch  tind  Balnjlon,  p.  C'lG.  F.  Jones's  i>urvcii. 

•  Ibid.  I.  s.  c. ;    As.  Sh;.  Juurwit,  vol.  ^  The  platform  is  not  quite  regular, 
XV.  pp.  342,  343.  being  broader  towards  the  south   than 

•  See  Mr.   Layard's   **  Plan  "   in   liis  towards  the  north,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
Ameteh  arul  lialnjlnn,  opp.  p.  Cij.     For  plan. 

the  present  state  of  the  ruins,  sec  his  i        •  Layard,  Xinewh  and  Babylon,  p.  654. 
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various  native  kings,  of  which  a  more  particular  account  will  be 
given  in  the  chapter  on  the  architecture  and  other  arts  of  tho 
Assyrians.*  It  contains  also  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples, 
and  abuts  at  its  north-western  angle  on  the  most  sincjular  struc- 
ture  which  has  as  yet  been  discovered  among  the  remains  of  the 
Assyrian  cities.  This  is  the  famous  tower  or  pyramid  which 
looms  so  conspicuously  over  the  Assyrian  plains,  and  which  has 
always  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  traveller.^  An  exact 
description  of  this  remarkable  edifice  will  be  given  hereafter. 


—•  ■«  ■'■^  -  ~  -^s.  --■ 


Great  Mound  of  Nimrud  or  Calah  (after  Layard). 

It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  on  its  bricks  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  one  of  the  early  kings,  and  completed  by  another. 
Its  internal  structure  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  one  or  other  of  these 
monarchs.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  a  watch-tower ;  * 
but  this  seems  very  unlikely,  since  no  trace  of  any  mode  by 
which  it  could  be  ascended  has  been  discovered. 

Forty  miles  below  Calah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris, 


•  See  below,  chap,  vi, 
'  Xenophon    describes  Calah,   which 
he  calls  Larissa  (compare  the  Lachisa, 

nop/,  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch),  as 
"a  vast  deserted  city,  formerly  inha- 
bited by  the  Medes ;  it  was/'  he  says, 
**  surrounded  by  a  wall  25  feet  broad, 
100  feet  high,  and  nearly  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  built  of  baked  brick,  with 
a  stone  basement  to  the  height  of  20  feet." 
He  then  observes :  "  Uap*  owt^v  ri/y 
ir6\iv  'hv  irvpouls  Xi0ti^,  rh  fi^y  tipos 
wXidpovt  rh  8^  i^^os  Svo  itKiBpwv*'  {Anah. 
iii.  4,  §  9.)    Ctesias,  with  hit  usual  ex- 


aggeration, made  the  width  nine  stades, 
and  the  height  eight  stades,  or  nearly  a 
mile !  Uc  placed  the  pyramid  at  Ni- 
neveh, and  on  the  Euphrates!  (See 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  §  1.)  The  imposing 
effect  of  the  structure  even  now  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  Mr.  Layard  (^Nineveh  and  its 
Jiemain$j  vol.  i.  p.  4) ;  Colonel  Rich 
{Kurdistan^  voL  ii.  p.  132);  Colonel 
Chesney  {I^ujjhrates  Expedition,  vol.  i. 
p.  21) ;  and  Captain  Jones  (As,  ^'O'-. 
Journal^  vol.  xv.  pp.  348,  349). 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Jones 
(As,  Sec,  Jounuil^  voL  xv.  p.  349). 
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W41S  a  third  great  city,  the  native  name  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  Asshur.  This  place  is  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  those  at 
Niranid  or  Calah.'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  minutely 
this  site,  as  in  general  character  it  closely  resembles  the  other 
ruins  of  Assyria.  Long  lines  of  low  mounds  mark  the  position 
of  the  old  walls,  and  show  that  the  shape  of  the  city  was  quad- 
rangular. The  chief  object  is  a  large  square  mound  or  plat- 
form, two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  places  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and  exhibiting 
occasionally  remains  of  a  casing  of  hewn  stone,  which  may  once 
have  encircled  the  whole  structure.  About  midwav  on  the 
north  side  of  the  platform,  and  close  upon  its  edge,  is  a  high 
cone  or  pyramid.  The  rest  of  the  platform  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  walls  and  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  does  not  show 
much  trace  of  important  buildings.  This  city,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Biblical  Kesen;  but  the  description  of 
that  place  as  lying  ''httween  Nineveh  and  Calah"  seems  to 
render  the  identification  worse  than  uncertain. 

The  ruins  at  Kileh-Sherghat  are  the  last  of  any  extent  to- 
wards the  south,  possessing  a  decidedly  Assyrian  character.  To 
complete  our  survey,  tlierefore,  of  the  chief  Assyrian  towns,  we 
must  return  northwards,  and,  passing  Nineveh,  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificent  ruins  on  the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr- 
8U,  which  have  made  the  Arab  village  of  Khorsabad  one  of  the 
best  known  names  in  Orientiil  topography.  About  nine  miles 
from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  wall  of  Nineveh,  in  a  direction 
a  very  little  etist  of  north,  stands  the  ruin  known  as  Khorsabad, 
from  a  small  village  which  formerly  occupied  its  summit^ — the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  M.  Botta,  who  was  the  first  to  disentomb 
from  among  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia  the  relics  of  an 
Assyrian  palace.  The  enclosure  at  Khorsabad  is  nearly  square 
in  shape,  each  side  being  about  2000  yards  long.*     No  part  of 

•  See  Layard,  Sincrch  mnl  its  lumuiins^   ■   cnvations.     (^Letters  frmn  Xinevehj  p.  57, 
vol.  i.  p.  5,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  I    noto.) 


*  M.    Bottu    purchase  I   ami    removed 
this  village  before  he  made  his  great  ex- 


^  Sec  Captain  Jones's  Survejf,  sheet  L 
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it  is  Tery  lofty,  but  the  walls  are  on  every  side  well  marked. 
Their  angles  point  towards  the  cardinal  points,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  the  walls  themselves  consequently  face  the  north-east,  the 
north-west,  the  south-west,  and  the  south-east.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  north-west  wall,  and  projecting  considerably  be- 
yond it,  was  a  raised  platform  of  the  usual  character ;  and  here 
stood  the  great  palace,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  open 
to  the  plain,  and  on  that  side  quite  undefended.* 

Four  miles  only  from  Khorsabad,  in  a  direction  a  little  west 
of  north,  are  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  Assyrian  city,  whose  native 
name  appears  to  have  been  Tarbisa,  situated  not  far  from  the 
modern  village  of  Sherif-khan.  Here  was  a  palace,  built  by 
Esarhaddon  for  one  of  his  sous,  as  well  as  several  temples  and 
other  edifices.  In  the  opposite  direction,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  is  Keremles,  an  Assyrian  ruin,  whose  name 
cannot  yet  be  rendered  phonetically.'  West  of  this  site,  and 
about  half-way  between  the  ruins  of  ^Nineveh  and  Nimrud  or 
Calah,  is  Selamiyah,  a  village  of  some  size,  the  walls  of  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  Assyrian  construction.*  We  may  conjecture 
that  this  place  was  the  Eesen,  or  Dase,*  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  large  city,  interposed  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah.^  In  the  same  latitude,  but  considerably  further  to 
the  east,  was  the  famous  city  of  Arabil  or  Arbil,*  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Arbela,  and  to  this  day  retaining  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. These  were  the  principal  towns,  whose  positions  can  be 
fixed,  belonging  to  Assyria  Proper,  or  the  tract  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Nineveh^ 

Besides  these  places,  the  inscriptions  mention  a  large  number 
of  cities  which  we  cannot  definitely  connect  with  any  particular 


•  Layard,  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  p.  657. 
'  The  name  Is  formed  of  two  elements, 

the  first  meaning  city,  which  would  be 
Dur  or  Beth.  The  second  element  is  the 
name  of  a  god  otherwise  unknown  to  us ; 
and  this,  being  a  mere  mon(^ram,  can- 
not be  represented  phonetically. 

•  Journal  of  Asiatic  Sodetifj  vol.  xv. 
pp.  351  and  374. 

'  The  LXX.  interpreters  have  Aourt 


in  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  }pl.    The 
Targums  substitute  the  wholly  different 

nameofTel-Assar  (nwrbn). 

»  Gen.  X.  12. 

*  Arbil  is  etymologically  "  the  city  of 
the  four  goJs;'*  but  it  is  not  known 
which  are  the  deities  intended.  This 
place  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Shamas-Yul,  the  son  of  the  Black  Obe- 
lisk king,  about  b.c.  850. 
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site.  Such  are  Zaban  and  Zadii,  beyond  the  Lower  Zab,  pro- 
bably somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Kerkuk  ;  Kurban,  Tidu  (?), 
Napulu,  Kapa,  in  Adiaben6 ;  Arapkha  and  Khaparkhu,  the 
former  of  which  names  recalls  the  Arrapachitis  of  Ptolemy,'  in 
the  district  about  Arbela ;  Hurakha,  Sallat  (?),  Dur-Tila,  Dariga, 
Lupdu,  and  many  others,  concerning  whose  situations  it  is  not 
eve»  possible  to  make  any  reasonable  conjecture.  The  whole 
country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  was  evidently 
studded  thickly  with  towns,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  with 
ruins  ;^  but  until  a  minute  and  searching  examination  of  the 
entire  region  has  taken  place,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  an  assign- 
ment to  particular  localities  of  these  comparatively  obscure 
names. 

In  Western  Assyria,  or  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  population  was  as 
dense,  and  that  cities  were  as  numerous,  as  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,*  even  fewer  sites  can  be  determinately  fixed,  owing 
to  the  early  decay  of  population  in  those  parts,  which  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  their  present  desert  condition  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  conquering  Medes. 
Besides  Asshur,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ruins  at  Kileh-Sherghat, 
we  can  only  locate  with  certainty  some  half-dozen  places. 
These  are  Nazibina,  which  is  the  modern  Nisibin,  the  Nisibis  of 
the  Greeks ;  Amidi,  which  is  Amida  or  Diarbekr ;  Haran,* 
which  retains  its  name  unchanged ;  Sirki,  which  is  the  Greek 
Circesium,"  now  Kerkesiyeh ;  Anat,  now  Anah,  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates ;  and  Sidikan,  now  Arban,  on  the  Lower  Khabour. 
The  other  known  towns  of  this  region,  whose  exact  position  is 
more  or  less  uncertain,  are  the  following : — Tavnusir,  which  is 
perhaps  Dunisir,  near  Mardin;  Guzana,  or  Gozan,®  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nisibin  ;  Eazappa,  or  Rezeph,  probably  not  far  from 

■  Geofjraph.y'i.  1.     Arapkha  would  be  ®  The  name  of  Ilaran  has  not,  I  be- 

etymologically  "the  four  fish,"  a  name  lieve,   been  found  in   the  Assyrian   in- 

not  very  intelligible.     It  was  certainly  scriptions;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  Kings 

to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  probably  ;    and   Chronicles    as    an   Assyrian    city, 

not  far  from  Arbela.  (2  Kings  xix.  12  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26.) 

*  Jonmal  of  Asiatic  S(tc.  vol.  xv.  p.  304.  '  Sec  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  Assyrian  Texts 

*  Layard,    ^siiuveh   and   its    litttfiins,  I    Translattd^p.  S\. 

vol.  i.  p.  315;  Siru'veh  arul  Babylon^  pp.    '        "  See  2  Kings,  l.s.c. 
245,  246.  I 
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Harran;  Tel-Apni,  about  Orfah  or  Ras-el-Ain;  Tahiti  and 
Magarisi,  on  the  Jerujer,  or  river  of  Nisibin ;  Katni  and  Beth- 
Khalupi,  on  the  Lower  Khabour ;  Tsupri  and  Nakarabani,  on 
the  Euphrates,  between  its  junction  with  the  Khabour  and 
Anah ;  and  Khuzirina,  in  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  the 
Tigris.  Besides  these,  the  inscriptions  contain  a  mention  of 
some  scores  of  towns  wholly  obscure,  concerning  whicb^  we 
cannot  even  determine  whether  they  lay  west  or  east  of  the 
Tigris. 

Such  are  the  chief  geographical  features  of  Assyria.  It 
remains  to  notice  briefly  the  countries  by  which  it  was  bordered. 

To  the  east  lay  the  mountain  region  of  Zagros,  inhabited 
principally,  during  the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
Zimriy  and  afterwards  occupied. by  the  Modes,  and  known  as  a 
portion  of  Media.  This  region  is  one  of  great  strength,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  much  productiveness  and  fertility.  Com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  parallel  ridges,  Zagros  contains, 
besides  rocky  and  snow-clad  summits,  a  multitude  of  fertile 
valleys,  watered  by  the  great  affluents  of  the  Tigris  or  their 
tributaries,  and  capable  of  producing  rich  crops  with  very 
little  cultivation.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  in  most  parts 
clothed  with  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  plane,  and  sycamore, 
while  mulberries,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees  abound ;  in  many 
places  the  pasturage  is  excellent ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  its 
mountainous  character,  the  tract  will  bear  a  large  population.® 
Its  defensive  strength  is  immense,  equalling  that  of  Switzerland 
before  military  roads  were  constructed  across  the  High  Alps. 
The  few  passes  by  which  it  can  be  traversed  seem,  according  to 
the  graphic  phraseology  of  the  ancients,  to  be  carried  up  ladders  ;* 
they  surmount  six  or  seven  successive  ridges,  often  reaching 
the  elevation  of  10,000  feet,*  and  are  only  open  during  seven 


'  See  Rich's  Kurdist€tn,  voL  i.  pp. 
4S-192  ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels^  voL  iL  pp. 
137-219;  Ainsworth,  Travels,  vol.  U. 
pp.  183-326;  Layaid,  Nineveh  and  ite 
£emain8,  vol.  L  pp.  153-S^ ;  .Nineveh 
and  Babylon^  pp.  367-384,  aiid  416-436 ; 
Journal^  Q^Ofirafikioal  BooMm*  voL  ix. 


dietany  toL  i.  pp.  89-195;  voL  ii.  pp. 
179-204. 

>  Biod.  Sic  xix.  21,  §  2.  Compare 
Kinneir,  Persian  Empire^  p.  74 ;  and  see 
abo  Ain8worth*8  Researches^  pp.  224, 225. 

'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  430 ; 
Journal  qf  (hograjphkai  Society,  vol.  zvi. 
f^49. 
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months  of  the  year.  Nature  appears  to  have  intended  Zagros 
as  a  sevenfold  wall  for  the  prote(!tion  of  the  fertile  Mesopota- 
mian  lowland  from  the  marauding  tribes  inhabiting  the  bare 
plateau  of  Iran. 

North  of  Assyria  lay  a  country  very  similar  to  the  Zagros 
region.     Armenia,  like  Kurdistan,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  number  of  parallel  mountain  ranges,^  with  deep  valleys 
between  them,  watered  by  great  rivers  or  their  affluents.     Its 
highest  peaks,  like  those  of  Zagros,  ascend  considerably  above 
the  snow-line.^     It  has  the  same  abundance  of  wood,  especially 
in  the  more  northern  parts ;  and  though  its  valleys  are  scarcely 
so  fertile,  or  its  products  so  abundant  and  varied,  it  is  still  a 
country  where  a  numerous  population   may  find  subsistence. 
The  most  striking  contrast  which  it  offers  to  the  Zagros  region 
is  in  the  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges.     The  Zagros  ridges 
run  from  north-west  to  south-east,  like  the  principal  mountains 
of  Italy,  Greece,  Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  Cochin  China ;  those 
of  Armenia  have  a  course  from  a  little  north  of  east  to  a  little 
south  of  west,  like  the  Spanish  Sierras,  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
Alps,  the  Southern  Carpathians,  the  Greater  Balkan,  the  Cilician 
Taurus,  the  Cyprian  Olympus,  and  the  Thian  Chan.     Thus  the 
axes  of  the  tN\  o  chains  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
the  triangular  basin  of  Vau  occurring  at  the  point  of  contact, 
and  softening  the  abruptness  of  the  transition.     Again,  whereas 
the  Zagros  mountains  present  their  gradual  slope  to  the  Meso- 
potamian  lowland,  and  rise  in  higher  and  higher  ridges  as  they 
recede  from  it,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  ascend  at  once  to 
their  full  height  from  the  level  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  ridges 
then  gradually  decline  towards  the  Euxine.     It  follows  from 
this  last  contrast,  that,  while  Zagros  invites  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  to  penetrate  its  recesses,  which  are  at 
first  readily  accessible,  and  only  grow  wild  and  savage  towards 
the  interior,  the  Armenian  mountains  repel  by  presenting  their 
greatest  difficulties  and  most  barren  aspect  at  once,  seeming, 
with  their  rocky  sides  and  snow-clad  summits,  to  form  an  almost 

■  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  6,  7.     Compare  Strab.  xi.  12,  §  4. 
*  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  69  ;  Layard,  L  b.  c. 
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insurmountable  obstacle  to  an  invading  host.  Assyrian  history 
bears  traecs  of  this  difference;  for  while  the  nionntain  repi<in 
to  the  east  is  gradually  subdued  and  occupied  by  the  people  of 
the  plain,  that  on  the  north  continues  to  the  hist  iu  a  state  of 
hostility  and  semi-independence. 

West  of  Assyria  (acuording  to  tbo  extent  which  has  here  been 
given  to  it),  the  border  countries  were,  towards  flie  soutli, 
Arabia,  and  towanis  the  north,  Syria.  A  desert  region,  similar 
to  that  which  bounds  Chaldiea  in  this  direction,  extends  along 
the  Euphrates  as  far  north  as  the  36th  parallel,  approaching 
commonly  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  river.  This  bus 
been  at  all  times  the  country  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It  is 
traversed  in  places  by  rocky  ridges  of  a  low  elevation,  and  inter- 
cepted by  occasional  Kadi/s;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  continuous 
gravelly  or  sandy  plain,'  incapable  of  sustaining  a  settled  popu- 
lation. Between  tlie  desert  and  the  river  intcn-enes  conim<jnIy 
a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  territory,  which  in  Assyrian  times  wnil 
held  by  the  Tsukhi  or  Shiihites,  and  t!ie  Aramaeans  or  Syrians. 
North  of  the  36th  parallel,  the  general  elevation  of  the  countrv 
west  of  the  Enphmtes  rises.  ITiere  is  an  alternation  of  bare 
osdnlating  hills  and  dry  plains,  producing  wormwood  and  otlicr 
aromatic  plants.*  Permanent  rivers  are  found,  which  either 
terminate  in  salt  lakes  or  run  into-  the  Euphrates.  In  places 
the  land  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  gruin, 
besides  mulberries,  peor«,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  vines,  and 
pistachio-nuts.''  Here  dwelt,  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
the  Ehatti,  or  Hittites,  whose  chief  city,  Carchemish,  api>ear3  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Hierapolis,  now  Bambuk.  In  a 
mihtary  point  of  view,  the  tract  is  very  much  less  strong  than 
either  Armenia  or  Kuidiatan,  and  presenta  but  slight  difficulties 
to  invading  armiee. 

The  tract  south  of  Assyria  was  Clialdcca,  of  vhich  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  in  an   earlier  portion   of  this  volume." 


,   TtxneU  and  Seacarches, 
«»-3.'iM !  Fncock,  IkKr.pHoii, 
'  p.  1S5, 
-   8-14. 
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Naturally,  it  was  at  once  the  weakest  of  the  border  countries 
and  the  one  possessing  tlie  greatest  attractions  to  a  conqueror. 
Nature  had  indeed  left  it  wholly  without  defence ;  and  though 
art  was  probably  soon  called  in  to  remedy  this  defect,  yet  it 
could  not  but  continue  the  most  open  to  attack  of  the  various 
resrions  bv  which  Assyria  was  surrounded.  Svria  was  defended 
by  the  Euphrates — at  all  times  a  strong  barrier ;  Arabia,  not 
only  by  this  great  stream,  but  by  her  arid  sands  and  burning 
climate;  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  had  the  protection  of  their 
loftv  mountain  rangres.  Chaldaea  was  naturally  without  either 
land  or  water  barrier ;  and  the  mounds  and  dykes  whereby  she 
strove  to  supply  her  want  were  at  the  best  jx)or  substitutes  for 
Nature's  bulwarks.  Here  again  geographical  features  ynW  be 
found  to  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of  histor}', 
the  close  connexion  of  the  two  countries,  in  almost  every  age, 
resulting  from  their  physical  conformation. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

CLIMATE  AND  PEODUCTIOMS. 

"  AEsyrin,  ceUbritate  et  magnitudine,  et  muliiformi  feraoilole  ditissinui.'' — 
Ann.  Marc,  xxiii.  6. 

In  describing  the  climate  and  productions  of  Assyria,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  regions ;  since  the  country  is  so  large 
and  the  physical  geography  so  varied,  that  a  single  description 
would  necessarily  be  both  incomplete  and  untiue.  Eastern 
Assyria  has  a  climate  of  its  own,  the  result  of  its  position  at  the 
foot  of  ZagiOB.  In  Western  Assyria  we  may  distinguish  tlirec 
climates,  that  of  the  upper  or  mountainous  country  extending 
from  Bir  to  Til  and  Jesdreh,  that  of  the  middle  region  on  either 
side  of  the  Sinjar  range,  and  that  of  the  lower  region  imme- 
diately bordering  on  Babylonia.  The  climatic  differences  depend 
in  part  on  latitude ;  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree  on  differ- 
ences of  elevation,  distance  or  vicinity  of  mountains,  and  the 
like. 

Eastern  Assyria,  from  its  Tioinity  to  the  high  and  snow-clad 
range  of  Zagros,  has  a  climate  at  once  cooler  and  moister  than 
Assyria  west  of  the  Tigris.  The  summer  lieats  are  tempered  by 
breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and,  though  trying  to  the 
constitution  of  an  European,  are  far  less  oppressive  than  the 
torrid  blasts  wliich  prevail  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  river,'  A 
good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  the  spring ; 
while,  after  the  rains  are  past,  there  is  frequently  an  abundant 
dew,*  which  supports  vegetation  and  helps  to  give  coolness  to 
the  air.     The  winters  are  moderately  severe.' 


'  Jounuil  of  Aiuitic  Society,  V' 
p.  3S9.    KaiCern  Anyrit  le  not, 
ereFi  entirely   free    from    the    " 
UuU,"   which   »re   the  eane  of   ..n™^ 
eouatriet.      Mr.  I^yard  experieDCcii  ml 
Koyunjik    "the    aierghii,    or    buCDing 
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In  the  most  southern  part  of  Assyria,  fr.>m  lat.  Si*  to  ?to-  30', 
the  climate  scarcely  diflers  from  that  of  15abvlonia,  whiV'li  has 
been  already  described.*  The  same  huriiing  >ummer>.  and  the 
same  chilly^  but  not  really  cold,  winters  prevail  in  both  districts ; 
and  the  time  and  character  of  the  rainv  season  is  alike  in  each. 
The  summers  are  perhaps  a  little  Irr^i^  hi»t,  and  the  winters  a 
little  colder  than  in  the  mure  southern  and  alluvial  region ;  but 
the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  has  never  Uen  aecuratelv 
measured. 

In  the  central  part  of  Western  Assyria,  on  eith«*r  side  of  the 
Sinjar  range,  the  climate  is  decidedly  cooler  than  in  thf»  rejriou 
adjoining  Babylonia.  In  summer,  tlnmiih  the  htat  is  great, 
especially  from  noon  to  sunset,^  yet  tin?  niiriits  an*  rarely  oppn^s- 
sive,  and  the  momin;.^s  are  enjoyable.  The  spring-time  in  this 
rejrion  is  aljsolutelv  delicious:*  tiie  autumn  is  oleasmt ;  an<l  the 
winter,  though  cold  and  aeronipanied  hy  a  good  deal  of  rain  and 
show,"  is  rarely  prolonged  and  never  intensely  rigorous.  Storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning  an*  frequent,"  e>peeially  in  spring,  and 
thev  are  often  of  extraordinary  violence :  hailstones  fall  of  the 
size  of  pigeon's  eggs;^  the  lightning  is  in(*es«^mt ;  and  the  wind 
rages  with  fuiy.  The  force  of  tlu*  t<'ni|H'st  is,  however,  soon 
exhau>ted;  in  a  few  hours'  time  it  has  passed  away,  and  the  sky 
is  once  more  cloudless;  a  deliirhtful  eahn  and  freshness  pervade 
the  air,  producing  mingled  sensations  of  pleasun*  and  reinise.^ 

The  mountain  tract,  which  terminates  Western  Assyria  to  the 
north,  has  a  climate  very  much  mon»  rigoit»us  than  the  central 
region.  The  elevation  of  this  district  is  considerable,'^  and  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  ^^reat  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  with 
its  eternal  snows  and  winters  during  half  the  year,  tends  greatly 
to  lower  the  temjierature,  which  in  the  w  inter  descends  to  eight 


•  Supra,  pp  2ft-.30  ^<'''  •■  »'•  *'-*•  ^"*-  "•  ^  •'*"*'  -^"jrrrA  and 

•  Ch«inev,  J-:uJ.rutcs  Eri^liti'.n,  vol.       /.•''"/.•■'..    vp.  -'-^^^  ^^3,  and  294,  295; 
L  p.  106.  Kirh*^  A  ••■J-tiH,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

•  8eeMr.UvanlsarcountofliiN>Mt  "   U.xhiaI.  N.m  ev/.  .,m//AiVo»,p.  294; 

,Ioni"«.  ./.■'*'  II  u  (-;  Agtattc  iSx'ieiy,  roL  XT. 
p.  .ii.o. 

iH>i,  ^.,[..  2:.>.  a...i  a-j ».  >  ■'.'  •«■:'•  ''"•>•  ^  2f 3-  ^  ^^ 

~  ■   Ml.  Viii<intirtlic*tiliMkl(atlw«,«iar- 

P  2 
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or  ten  degrees  below  zero.'  Much  snow  then  falls,  which  usually 
lies  for  some  weeks;  the  spring  is  wet  and  stormy,  but  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  are  fine ;  and  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  region,  about  Harran  and  Orfah,  the  summer  heat  is  groat. 
The  climate  is  here  an  "  extreme "  one,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Humboldt's — the  range  of  the  thermometer  being  even  greater 
than  it  is  in  Chaldaja,  reaching  nearly  (or  perhaps  occasionally 
exceeding)  120  degrees.* 

Such  is  the  present  climate  of  Assyria,  west  and  east  of  the 
Tigris.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  very  diflferent 
in  ancient  times.  If  irrigation  was  then  more  common  and 
cultivation  more  widely  extended,  the  temperature  would  no 
doubt  have  been  somewhat  lower  and  the  air  more  moist.  But 
neither  on  physical  nor  on  historical  grounds  can  it  be  argued, 
that  the  difference  thus  produced  was  more  than  slight.  The 
chief  causes  of  the  remarkable  heat  of  Mesopotamia — so  mucli 
exceeding  that  of  many  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude — are- its  near  vicinity  to  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts, 
and  its  want  of  trees,  those  great  refrigerators.*  While  the  first 
of  these  causes  would  be  wholly  untouched  by  cultivation,  the 
second  would  be  affected  in  but  a  small  degree.  The  only  tree, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  anciently  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia, 
is  the  date-palm  ;  and  as  this  ceases  to  bear  fruit  •  about  lat.  35'', 
its  greater  cultivation  could  have  prevailed  only  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  country,  and  so  would  have  effected  the  general 
climate  but  little.  Historically,  too,  we  find,  among  the  earliest 
notices  which  have  any  climatic  bearing,  indications  that  the 
temperature  and  the  consequent  condition  of  the  country  were 
anciently  very  nearly  what  they  now  are.  Xenophon  speaks  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  trAct  between  the  Khabour  and  Babylonia, 


•  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition^  vol. 
i.  p.  107. 

*  Colonel  Chesney  says :  "  The  heat  in  * 
glimmer  is   110°  under  a  tent."     {Eu- 
phrates Expedition^  1. 8.  c)  Mr.  A  ins  worth 
Rays  the  thermometer  reaches  115°  in  the 
shkde  (p.  31). 

»  Hamboldt  mentions  three  ways  in 
whieh  tTMS  oool  the  air,  via.,  by  oooling 
libmUt  bgr  evAporation,  and  by  radiation. 


"  Forests,"  he  says,  "  protect  the  ground 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  evapo- 
rate fluids  elaborated  by  the  trees  them- 
selves, and  cool  the  strata  of  air  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  them  by  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  their  appendicular 
organs  or  leaves."  {Aspects  of  Nature, 
voL  L  p.  127,  E.  T.) 

•  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol. 
i.  pu  106. 
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and  the  entire  absence  of  forage  in  as  strong  terms  as  could 
be  used  at  the  present,  day.'  Arrian,  following  his  excellent 
authorities,  notes  that  Alexander,  after  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
kept  close  to  the  hills,  "  because  the  heat  there  was  not  so  scorch- 
ing as  it  was  lower  down,  and  because  he  could  then  procure 
green  food  for  his  horses."^  The  animals  too  which  Xenophon 
found  in  the  country  are  either  such  as  now  inhabit  it,®  or 
where  not  such,  they  are  the  denizens  of  hotter  rather  than 
colder  climates  and  countries.^ 

The  fertility  of  Assyria  is  a  favourite  theme  with  the  ancient 
writers.^  Owing  to  the  iudefiniteness  of  their  geographical 
terminology,  it  is  however  uncertain,  in  many  cases,  whether 
the  praise  which  they  bestow  upon  Assyria  is  really  intended 
for  the  country  here  called  by  that  name,  or  whether  it  does 
not  rather  apply  to  the  alluvial  tract  already  described,  which 
is  more  properly  termed  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia.  Naturally 
Babylonia  is  very  much  more  fertile  than  the  greater  part  of 
Assyria,  which  being  elevated  above  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
and  possessing  a  saline  and  gypsiferous  soil,  tends,  in  the  absence 
of  a  sufficient  water  supply,  to  become  a  bare  and  arid  desert. 
Trees  are  scanty  in  both  regions  except  along  the  river  courses ; 
but  in  Assyria,  even  grass  fails  after  the  first  burst  of  spring ; 
and  the  plains,  which  for  a  few  weeks  have  been  carpeted  with 
the  tendercst  verdure  and  thicklv  strewn  with  the  brinrhtest  and 
loveliest  flowers,^  become,  as  the  summer  advances,  yellow, 
parched,  and  almost  herbless.  Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  striking  diflerence  between  the  appearance  of  the  same 


'  Xcn.  Anrih.  i.  5,  §  5.  Ov  yh.p  9iv 
XoproSf  oudf  &Wo  ^(ybpoy  ovb^y^  aWa 
y^iXri  ?iv  £ira(ra  j)  x^P^' 

•  Arrian,  Kxjk  Alex.  iii.  7. 

•  As  bustards,  antelopes,  and  wild 
asses. 

•  As  the  ostrich.  It  is  curious  that 
Heeren  should  rej^nrd  tlie  wild  ass  as 
gone  from  Mesoj>otumia,  and  the  ostrich 
as  still  occurring.  {As.  yat.  vol.  i.  i)p. 
132,  133,  E.  T.)  His  statement  exactly 
inverts  the  truth. 

«  Herod,  i.  1113;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  14; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  9112-^99;  Plin.  JI.  X 
vi.  2G  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xjtiii.  C,  &.c 


*  This  peculiarity  did  not  escape  Dio- 
nysius,  a  native  of  Charax,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (Plin.  //.  A.  vi.  27),  who  speaks 
feelingly  of  tlie  "  flowery  pastures " 
(vofjLovs  fiiapdias)  of  MesojMtamia  (L 
1000).  Mr.  Layard  constantly  alludes 
to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  tlie  spring 
flowers  in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sinjar.  (A/mavA  and  Babylon,  pp.  268, 
273,  301,  &c.)  Mr.  liich  notices  the 
same  features  in  the  country  near  Kerkuk 
{KtinJiKtitUj  vol.  i.  p.  47).  Captain  Jones 
remarks  similarly  of  the  traet  in  thA 
vicinity  of  Nimrud-  (Joamai  of 
Svcicti/j  vol.  XV.  pp.  372,  37a.) 
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tract  in  Assyria  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  What  at  one 
time  is  a  garden,  glowing  with  brilliant  hues  and  heavy  with 
luxuriant  pasture,  on  which  the  most  numerous  flocks  can 
scarcely  make  any  sensible  impression,  at  another  is  an  absolute 
waste,  frightful  and  oppressive  from  its  sterility/ 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  curious  contrast,  w^e  shall  find  it 
in  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil,  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  allow  of  their  displaying  themselves,  combined  with 
the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  actual  supply  of  water  is 
deficient.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  with  truth,  as  was 
said  by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago — that 
"  but  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,'*^  and,  if  water  is  to  be  supplied 
in  adequate  quantity  to  the  thirsty  soil,  it  must  be  derived  from 
the  rivers.  In  most  parts  of  Assyria  there  are  occasional  rains 
during  the  winter,  and  in  ordinary  years,  frequent  showers  in 
early  spring.  The  dependance  of  the  present  inhabitants  both 
for  pasture  and  for  grain  is  on  these.  There  is  scarcely  any 
irrigation ;  ®  and  though  the  soil  is  so  productive  that  wherever 
the  land  is  cultivated,  good  crops  are  commonly  obtained  by 
means  of  the  spring  rains,  while  elsewhere  nature  at  once 
spontaneously  robes  herself  in  verdure  of  the  richest  kind,  yet 
no  sooner  does  summer  arrive  than  barrenness  is  spread  over  the 
scene ;  the  crops  ripen  and  are  gathered  in ;  "  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;"'  the  delicate  herbage  of  the 
plains  shrinks  back  and  disappears;  all  around  turns  to  a 
uniform  dull  straw-colour;  nothing  continues  to  live  but  what 
is  coarse,  dry,  and  sapless ;  and  so  the  land,  which  was  lately 
an  Eden,  becomes  a  desert. 

Far  different  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  region,  were  a  due 
use  made  of  that  abundant  water  supply — actually  most  lavish 
in  the  summer  time,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows^ — which 
nature  has  provided  in  the  two  great  Jlesopotamian  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  So  rapid  is  the  fall  of  the  two  main-streams 
in  their  upper  course,  that  by  channels  derived  from  them,  with 


*  Layard,  Nineceh   and  its  Remains, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  70. 

*  Herod.  L  193.    'H   7^  rAr  'hffffv 


piuv  0cTai  fi^v  ikiytp, 
*  Layard,  at  supra,  p.  69. 
f  iMiidi^  7^  •  See  above,  p.  12. 
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the  help  perhaps  of  dams  thrown  across  them  at  oertain  iutervals 
the  water  might  be  led  to  almost  any  part  of  the  inferveniue; 
country,  and  a  supply  kept  up  during  the  whole  year.  Or,  even 
without  works  of  this  magnitude,  by  hydranhc  machines  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  the  life-giving  fl„id  might  be  mised 
fi-om  the  great  streams  and  their  affluents  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  maintain  a  broad  belt  on  either  side  of  the  river-coiirees  in 
perpetual  verdure.  Anciently,  we  know  that  recourse  was  had 
to  both  of  these  systems.  In  the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Upper  Zab,  which  is  the  ouiy  part  of  Assyria  that  has  been 
minutely  examined,  are  distinct  remains  of  af  least  one  Assyrian 
canal,  wherein  much  ingenuity  and  hydraulic  skill  is  exliibited, 
the  work  being  carried  through  the  more  elevated  ground  hy 
tunnelling,  and  the  canal  led  for  eight 
miles  contrary  to  the  natural  course 
of  every  stream  in  the  district.*  Sluices 
and  dams,  cut  sometimes  in  the  solid 
rock,  regulated  the  supply  of  the  fluid  ^ 
at  different  seasons,  and  enabled  the 
natives  to  make  the  most  economical  =s^,s:- 
applieation  of  the  great  fertiliser.  The  H«iid.«wijie  (Koyunjiki 
iise  of  the  hand-swii>e  was  also  certainly 

known,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,'  and  even  repre- 
sented  ujion  the  sculptures.  Very  probably  other  more  elaborate 
machines  were  likewise  employed,  unless  the  general  prevalencv 
of  canals  superseded  their  necessity.  It  is  certain  that  over 
wide  districts,  now  dependant  for  2)roductive  power  whoUv 
the  spring  rains,  and  consequently  quite  incapable  of  sustain 
ing  a  settled  population,  tliere  nuist  have  been  maintained  in 
Assyrian  times  some  effective  water-system,  wliereby  rocion 
that  at  present  with  difliculty  furnish  a  few  months'  suhsistence 
to  the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  were  enabled  to  sui)ply  j^  scores 
of  populous  cities  sufficient  food  for  their  consumption.' 

We  have  not  much  account  of  the  products  of  Assyria  Prone 

■  Seelhcawountnf  Iheseworka.given    [   nn'ini, -vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81 
A,i.,ti.:   .<..;-. I,.   v„!.   ,v.    pp.  .,,0,  311.  '  ^oe  L«jard,  A.Nee^^T^.'P-l*'*- 
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in  early  times.  Its  dates  were  of  small  repute,  being  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  Babylon.^  It  grew  a  few  olives  in  places,^ 
and  some  spicy  shrubs,*  which  caunot  be  identified  with  any 
certainty.  Its  cereal  crops  were  good,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  included  in  the  commendations  bestowed  by 
Herodotus'  and  Strabo^  on  the  grain  of  the  Mesopotamian 
region.  The  country  was  particularly  deficient  in  trees,  large 
tracts  growing  nothing  but  wormwood  and  similar  low  shrubs,** 
while  others  were  absolutely  without  either  tree  or  bush.*  The 
only  products  of  Assyria  which  acquired  such  note  as  to  be 
called  by  its  name  were  its  silk  ^°  and  its  citron  trees.  The  silk, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  the  produce  of  a  large  kind  of  silkworm 
not  found  elsewhere.^ ^  The  citron  trees  obtained  a  veiy  great 
celebrity.  Not  only  were  they  admired  for  their  perpetual 
fruitage,  and  their  delicious  odour ;  ^  but  it  was  believed  that 
the  fruit  which  they  bore  was  an  unfailing  remedy  against 
poisons.*  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  naturalize  the  tree 
in  other  countries ;  but  up  to  the  time  when  Pliny  wrote,  every 
such  attempt  had  failed,  and  the  citron  was  still  confined  to 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  Media.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  vegetable  products  of  Assyria 
were  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  which  tlie  ancient 
notices  might  seem  to  indicate.  Those  notices  are  casual,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  incomplete ;  nor  will  a  just  notion  be 
obtained  of  the  real  character  of  the  region,  unless  we  take  into 


•  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Assyrian  dates 
as  used  chiefly  for  fattening  pigs  and 
other  animals.  {Hist,  Sat.  xiii.  4, 
sub  fln.) 

•  As  in  Chalonitis.  (Plin.  ff.  N.  vi.  27.) 

•  Strab,  xvi.  1,  §  24,  sub  fin. ;  Xen. 
Arutb,  i.  5,  §  1. 

•  Ilerod.  i.  192.  Mr.  Layard  remarks 
that  the  kinds  of  grain  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  sesame,  millet,  wheat,  and 
barley,  still  constitute  *'  the  principal 
agricultural  produce  of  Assyria."  (jS'i- 
nevi'h  and  its  Hcirkiins^  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

'  Strab.  xvi.  I,  §  14. 

•  Xen.  Aiyib.  i.  5,  §  1. 

•  Ibid.  i.  5,  §  5.  See  the  passage 
quoted  at  length  in  note  ',  page  213. 


^^  Pliny  speaks  of  *^  Assyrian  silk  "  as 
a  proper  dress  for  women.  ("  Assyria 
tameu  bombvce  adhuc  feminis  cedimus." 
— y/.  N.  xi.  23.) 

II  Ibid.  xi.  22, 

"  Ibid.  xii.  3.  "  Odore  pnecellit  foli- 
orum  quoque,  qui  transit  in  v(»tes  una 
conditus  arcetque  animalium  noxia.  Ar- 
bor ipsa  omnibus  horis  pomifera  est, 
aliis  cadentibus,  aliis  maturescentibus, 
aliis  veru  subnascentibus." 

^  Ibid.  1.  B.C.  *'  Malus  Assyria,  quam 
alii  Medicam  vocant,  veneuis  medetur." 
Compare  Virg.  U&mj.  ii.  126 ;  Solin. 
49,  &c. 

«  Pliu.  //.  y.  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  32 ;  Solin. 

1.  8.  C. 
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account  such  of  the  present  products  as  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  indigenous.  Now,  setting  aside  a  few  plants  of 
special  importance  to  man,  the  cultivation  of  which  may  have 
been  introduced,  such  as  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  Assyria  has  no  exotics,  and  that  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vegetables  now  found  within  her  limits  are  the  same 
in  all  probability  as  grew  there  anciently.  In  order  to  complete 
our  survey,  we  may  therefore  proceed  to  inquire,  what  are  the 
chief  vegetable  products  of  the  region  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  south  the  date-palm  grows  well  as  far  as  Anah  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris.  Above  that  latitude 
it  languishes,  and  ceases  to  give  fruit  altogether  about  the 
junction  of  the  Khabour  with  the  one  stream  and  the  Lesser 
Zab  with  the  other.^  The  unproductive  tree,  however,  which 
the  Assyrians  used  for  building  purposes,*  will  grow  and  attain 
a  considerable  size  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mountains.*  Of 
other  timber  trees  the  principal  are  the  sycamore  and  the 
oriental  j)lane,  which  are  common  in  the  north ;  the  oak,  which 
abounds  about  Marilin  ^  (where  it  yields  gall-nuts  and  the  rare 
product  manna),  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  Sinjar  and 
Abd-el-Aziz  ranges ;  "^  the  silver  poplar,  which  often  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  streams  ;•*  the  sumac,  which  is  found  on  the  Upper 
Euphrates;^  and  the  walnut,  which  grows  in  the  Jebel  Tur, 
and  is  not  uncommon  between  the  foot  of  Zagros  and  the  out- 
lying ranges  of  hills.^'^  Of  fruit-trees  the  most  important  are 
tlie  orange,  lemon,  i)omt^granate,  apricot,  olive,  vino,  fig,  mul- 
berry, and  pistachio-nut.  Tlie  ])istachio-nut  grows  wild  in  the 
northern  mouiitaiiis,  especially  between  Orfah  and  Diarbekr." 
The  lig  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in  the  Sinjar.-^    The  vine 


*  Chesney,  Eitjf/mitcfi  Kxju'dltion,  vol. 
i.   p.   107  ;  La  yard,  NiiuccU  and  its  Jtic- 


in-iina,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.*1. 

*  Stiabo,  xvi.  1,  §  5 ;  IMin.  //.  N. 
xiii.  4. 

•^  ('lu?.iu'v.  1.  s.  c.  ;  Ijivard,  1.  s.  c. 

'*  Niclmlir.  I  '»//(/,/<>  tu  Arahirr^  p.  32.3. 
(('<»niimn'  his  Ifracrijitio/i  dt'  C Arable,  p. 
IJS.)      .Mr.    Dorringtou     obsorved    two 

si»t'cio8  o^^i^u  the  Jebel  Tur,  oue  of  I        "'It  is  grown  on  terraces, 
which  hg^^^^S.  with  the  Vaionia  ouk.       vine  in  Switzerland  and  on  tlw 


'  Lavard,  Sincveh   and  Bahj/on^   pp. 
25G  and  312. 

*  Chesney.  p.  108. 

•  Ainsworth,  Assi/ria,  p.  34. 
*"  Layard,  A'//*<.avA  and  Babi/lon^p.  366. 

Mr.  Berrington  found  walnuts  near  Ain 
Kaf  in  the  Jeln^l  Tur  range. 

**  Pocock,  Description  of  the  East^ 
ii.  pp.  158  and  163. 
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is  also  grown  in  that  region/  but  bears  better  on  the  skirts  of 
the  hills  above  Orfah  and  Mardin.*  Pomegranates  flourish  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Oranges  and  lemons  belong  to 
its  more  southern  parts,  where  it  verges  on  Babylonia.'  The 
olive  clothes  the  flanks  of  Zagros  in  places.*  Besides  these 
rarer  fruits,  Assyria  has  chesnuts,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
wild  and  cultivated,  quinces,  apricots,  melons,  and  filberts. 

The  commonest  shrubs  are  a  kind  of  wormwood — the  absin- 
thium of  Xenophon — which  grows  over  much  of  the  plain 
extending  south  of  the  Khabour* — and  the  tamarisk.  Green 
myrtles,  and  oleanders  with  their  rosy  blossoms,  clothe  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  between  the  Tigris  and 
Mount  Zagros  ;•  and  a  shrub  of  frequent  occurrence  is  the 
liquorice  plant,''^  Of  edible  vegetables  there  is  great  abun- 
dance. Truflles*  and  capers*  grow  wild;  while  peas,  beans, 
onions,  spinach,  cucumbers,  and  lentils  are  cultivated  suceess- 
fully.*^  The  carob  (Ceratonia  Siliqua)  must  also  be  mentioned 
as  among  the  rarer  products  of  this  region.*^ 

It  was  noticed  above  that  manna  is  gathered  in  Assyria  from 
the  dwarf  oak.  It  is  abundant  in  Zagros,  and  is  found  also  in 
the  woods  about  Mardin,  and  again  between  Orfah  and  Diarbekr. 
According  to  Mr.  Bich,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  dwarf  oak,  or 
even  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  is  deposited  also  on  sand,  rocks, 
and  stone.**  It  is  most  plentiful  in  wet  seasons,  and  especially 
after  fogs ;  ^  in  dry  seasons  it  fails  almost  totally.    The  natives 


of  the  Rhine.  (Layard,  A7n.  anrf  Ai6y/on,  .]  •  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of 

pp.  254,   255.)     Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  I  the  Ten   Thousand^    p.  76.     Wormwood 

Sinjar  figs  as  in  great  request — **fort  aboundsalsonear  Jumeila,  in  theKerkuk 
recherche"  {Voyage  en  Arabie,  p.  315.) 
*  Layard,  1.  s.  c.     The  vine  is    also 


cultivated  at  Bavian  (Berrington)  and 
near  Kerkuk  (Rich,  Kurdistan,  vol  L 
pu^). 

*  Pocock,  Tol.  ii.  p.  158 ;  Niebuhr,  p. 


district  (Rich,  Kurdistan^  vol.  L  p.  41). 

*  Layard,  Sin,  and  Bab.  pp.  216  and 
366.  '  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

•  Layard,  p.  315.        •  Chesney,  1. 8.c 
'*  See  for  most  of  these  the  account  of 

Colonel   Chesney    (1.  s.  c).     Lentils  are 


318.    The  vine  was  at  one  time  culti-  i   mentioned  by  Niebuhr(  Toyo^^  ^n^ra6Mr, 

vated  as  low  down  as  the  commencement  p.  295)  ;  cucumbers  by  Mr.  Layard  {Sin, 

of  the  alluvium.     See  Amm.  Mar.  xxiv.  and  Bab.  p.  224). 

3  and  6.  ,        **  Chesney,  l.s.c 

•  Layard,  p.  472 ;  Loftus,  Chaldcta  and  i  "  Rich,  Kurdit^tan,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Com- 
^M^'fimi,  p.  5;  Rich,  Kurdistan,  vol.  L  pare  Chesney,  Euphrates  Exp.  voL  i. 
pi  26.                       .  pi  123. 

*  Layard,  Ninereh  and  its  Bemains,  *  Chesney,  1.  s.  c  Compare  Niebuhr, 
TOU  ii.  p.  423 ;  Kin,  and  Bab.  pp.129, 132.  DescHptum  de  C Archie,  p.  128. 
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collect  it  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  best  and  purest  is  that 
taken  from  the  ground ;  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity  is 
obtained  from  the  trees,  by  placing  cloths  under  them  and 
shaking  the  branches.  The  natives  use  it  as  food  both  in  its 
natural  state  and  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  paste.  It  soon 
corrupts ;  and  in  order  to  fit  it  for  exportation,  or  even  for  the 
storeroom  of  the  native  housewife,  it  has  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling.*  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  gentle  purgative ; 
but,  in  its  natural  state  and  when  fresh,  it  may  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities  without  any  unpleasant  consequences.' 

Assyria  is  far  better  supplied  with  minerals  than  Babylonia. 
Stone  of  a  good  quality,  either  limestone,  sandstone,  or  conglo- 
merate, is  alvfays  at  hand ;  while  a  tolerable  clay  is  also  to  be 
found  in  most  places.  If  a  more  durable  material  is  required, 
basaltic  rock  may  be  obtained  from  the  Jlons  Masius — a  sub- 
stance almost  as  hard  as  granite.*  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  a  soft  grey  alabaster  abounds,  which  is  easily  cut  into 
slabs,  and  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  sculptor.*  The 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Kurdistan  contain  marbles  of  many 
diflFerent  qualities;  and  these  could  be  procured  without  much 
difficulty  by  means  of  the  rivers.  From  the  same  quarter  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  the  most  useful  metals.  Iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Tiyari  Mountains 
w  ithin  a  short  distance  of  Nineveh ;  ^  where  they  crop  out  upon 
the  surface,  so  that  thev  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.  Lead  and 
copper  are  also  obtainable  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr.'' 
The  Kurdish  Mountains  may  have  supplied  other  metals.  They 
still  produce  silver  and  antimony;®  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  anciently  have  furnished  gold  and  tin.  As  their  mineral 
riches  have  never  been  explored  by  scientific  persons,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  may  contain  many  other  metals  besides 
those  which  they  are  at  present  known  to  yield.* 

'  Chesney,  p.  124.  1  "  IbM.  vol.  i.  p.  223  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 

»  Niebulir,  p.  129.  I  '  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

*  Layard,  Ajw.  and  its  HaruiinSj  vol.  ,  •  Layani,  Nin.  and  its  Renuiiiis^  vol. 
ii.  p.  316.  '  ii.  pp.  417-419. 

*  Ibiil.  pp.  313,  314.  This  is  the  ma-  |  *  Mr.  Rich  observed  traces  of  iron  in 
teriul  universally  employed  for  the  bas-  more  places  than  one.  {Kurdistan,  vol. 
rcilefM.  I  i.  pp.  176  and  222.) 
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Among  the  mineral  products  or  Assyria — bitumen,  uaplitha, 
petroleum,  sulphur,  alum,  and  salt,  have  also  to  be  reckoned. 
The  bitumen  pits  of  Eerkuk,  in  the  country  between  tlie  Lesser 
Zdb  and  the  Adhem,  are  scarcely  leas  celebrated  tlian  those  of 
Hit;'  and  there  are  some  abundant  springs  of  the  same  cha- 
racter close  to  Nimnid,  iu  the  bed  of  the  Shor  Derreli  torrent.* 
The  Assyrian  palaces  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  the  springs 
were  productive  in  old  times ;  for  the  employment  of  bitumen 
as  a  cement,  tliough  not  so  frequent  as  in  Babylonia,  is  yet 
occasionally  found  in  them.*  With  the  bitumen  are  tilways 
protured  both  naphtha  and  petroleum  ;*  while  at  Kerkuk  thei-o 


AujrriaD  Lion,  from  Nimrud. 


is  an  abundance  of  sulphur  also.*  Salt  is  obtained  fram  springs 
in  the  Eerkuk  couutry;*  and  is  also  formed  in  certain  small 
lakes  lying  between  the  Sinjar  and  Babylonia.'  Alum  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  hills  about  Kifri." 

The  most  remarkable  wild  animals  of  Assyria  are  the  fuUow- 
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ing: — tlie  lion,  the  leopaixl,  the  lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  hyieDn, 
the  wild-asfl,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  gazelle,  the  ibex,  the  wild- 
Blieep,  the  wild-boar,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  beaver, 
the  jerboa,  the  porcupine,  the  badger,  and  the  hare.  The 
AHsyrian  lion  is  of  the  maneless  kind,  and  ia  general  habita 
resembles  tlie  lion  of  Babyhinia.  The  animal  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  eat<tem  districts,  being  seldom  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  above  Biighdad,  and  never  above  Kileh-Sberghat.* 


Wild-Go&t,  frDin  Jlimnid. 


On  the  Enphratea  it  has  been  seen  as  high  as  Bir ;  and  it  ia 
frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Kliabonr,  and  in  the  Sinjar.'"  It 
has  occasionally  that  remarkable  peculiarity — so  commonly 
represented  on  the  sculptures — a  aliort  horny  claw  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  in  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  tuft  of  hair.' 
The  ibex  or  wild-goat — also  a  favourite  Bubjnet  with  the  Assyrian 
sculptors — is  frequent  in  Kurdistan,  and  moreover  abounds  on 
the  highest  ridges  of  the  Abd-el-Aziz  unci  the  Sinjar,  where  it 


•  T«jKrd,  .Vm.  an'l  it>  Rcmiimt,  Tol.  I   qiirnry  in  old    timps,  ks  Anim.  Mara. 
li.  p.  *8.  xvlil.  7. 

"  Ibid.   1.  >.  c,  nolF.    For    iti   fre-  j       ■  Laj-aid,  pp.  418,  41S. 
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is  approached  with  difficulty  by  the  hunter.*  ^  The  gazelle,  wiltl- 
boar,  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  badger,  porcupine,  and  hare,  are  comnioa 
in  the  plains,  and  confined  to  no  ])articular  locality.  The 
jerboa  is  abundant  near  the  Khaboiir.'  Bears  and  deer  are 
found  on  the  skirts  of  the  Kurdish  hills.  The  leopard,  hyo'nu, 
lynx,  and  beaver  are  comparatively  rare.  Tlie  lust-iiumcd 
auimal,  very  uncommon  in  Soutliern  Asia,  was  at  one  time 
found  in  large  numbers  on  the  Khabour;  but  in  cunsequeuce 
of  the  value  set  upon  its  musk  bag,  it  has  been  hunted  almost 


to  extermination,  and  is  now  very  seldom  seen.  The  Khabour 
beavers  are  said  to  be  a  different  species  from  the  American. 
Their  tail  is  not  large  and  broad,  but  sharp  and  pointed;  nor 
do  tliey  build  houses,  or  construct  dams  across  the  stream,  but 
live  in  the  hanks,  making  tliemaelvea.  large  chambers  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  floods,  which  are  entered  by  holes  beneath 
.  the  water-line.* 

The  rarest  of  all  the  animals  which  are  still  found  in  Assyria 


•  lAjBid,  A'lWtw*  and  Ui  Xemaiat,  p.  I  *  Ibid.  pp.  fl96,  297. 
431.  Cuminre  A'ia,  and  Sab.  pp.  Sas  tlto  iguad  in  Che  Zohab 
>nd312.  boMiy  of  iIm  I}l7>leh. 

'  UyanJ,  A'tn.  oMf  Aik  p. SIj'  '-   ' — -  — 
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• 

is  the  wild  ass  (Equus  hemionus).  Till  the  present  generation 
of  travellers,  it  was  believed  to  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  region,  and  to  have  "  retired  into  the  steppes  of  Mon- 


Leopard,  from  Nimrud. 

goHa  and  the  deserts  of  Persia."*  But  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  country  between  the  rivers  has  shown,  that  wild  asses, 
though  uncommon,  still  inhabit  the  tract  where  they  were  seen 


Wild  Ass,  from  Koyunjik. 

by  Xenophon.^  They  are  delicately  made,  in  colour  varying 
from  a  greyish- white  in  winter  to  a  bright  bay,  approaching  to 
pink,  in  the  summer-time;    they  are   said  to  be  remarkably 


*  Heercn's  Asiatic  N<itionSy  vol.  i.  p. 
132,  E.  T. 

*  AticU>.  i.  5,  §  2.    Xcnophon  speaks  of 


them  as  numerous  in  his  day.  He  calls 
them  ''  the  most  common  animal "  for 
some  distance  below  the  Khabour. 
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Rwift.     It  is  impossible  to  take  them  when  full  grown  ;  but  the 
Arabs  often  capture  tlie  foals,  and  bring  them  up  with  milk  in 

their  tents.  They  then  become  very 
playful  and  docile ;  but  it  is  found  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  alive ;  and  they  have 
never,  apparently,  been  domesticated. 
The  Arabs  usually  kill  them  and  eat 
their  flesh.' 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  animals, 
and  some  others,  inhabited  Assvria  dur- 
ing  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Lions  of  two 
kinds,  with  and  without  manes,  abound  in 
the  sculptures,  the  former,  which  do  not 
now  exist  in  Assyria,  being  the  more 
common.  They  are  represented  with  a  skill  and  a  truth  which 
shows  the  Assyrian  sculptor  to  have  been  familiar  not  only  with 


Gazelle,  from  Nlmrud. 


fltif  aad  Hiai,  firom  KojrtiiOik. 


8U;   M^  and  BcHu  p.  S70; 
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their  forms  and  proportioDs,  but  with  tbeip  natural  mode  of  life, 
their  haunts,  and  tabita.  The  leopard  is  far  less  often  depicted, 
but  appears  sometimes  in  tbe  oroameutation  of  utensils,*  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions. The  wild  ass  is  a 
fevourite  subject  with  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  later  Empire,  and  is 
represented  with  great  spirit^ 
though  not  with  complete  accu- 
racy. The  ears  are  too  short,  the 
head  is  too  fine,  the  legs  are  not 
fine  enough,  and  tlie  form  alto- 
getlier  approaches  too  nearly  to 
the  type  of  the  horse.  Tbe  deer,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ibex, 
all  occur  frequently ;  and  though  the  forms  are  to  some  extent 


Fallow  l>eer,  from  Koyunjik. 


Hare  and  Eagles,  fnHn  Kimruil, 


conventional,  they  are  not  wanting  in  spirit.  Deer  are  appa- 
rently of  two  kinds.  That  wliich  ie  most  commonly  found 
appears  to  represent  the  grey  deer,  which  is  the  only  species 
existing  at  present  within  the  confines  of  Assyria."  The  other 
sort  is  more  delicate  in  shape,  and  spotted,  seeming  to  represent 
the  fallow  deer,  which  is  not  now  known  in  Assyria  or  the 
adjacent  countries.  It  sometimes  appoara  wild,  lying  among 
the  reeds;   sometimes  tame,  in  the  arms  of  a  priest  or  of  a 


•  See  the  "oodciu,  p.  22.'i. 

•  The  dpcr  whicli  the  array  of  Julii 
round  In  such  numbera  od  the  left  bonk   |    Marc 


of  Ihe  EuphratM,  a  little  above  Ai 
probably  of  thU  ■peoia.   (Al 


c 
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winged  figure.  There  is  no  representation  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  wild  boar ;  but  a  wild  sow  and  pigs  are  given  in  one  bas- 
reIief/°  sufficiently  indicating  the  Assyrian  acquaintance  with 

this  animal.  Hares  are  often  depicted,  and 
with  much  truth ;  generally  they  are  carried 
in  the  hands  of  men,  but  sometimes  they  are 
being  devoured  by  vultures  or  eagles.^^  No 
representations  have  been  found  of  bears, 
wild-cats,  hyaenas,  wolves,  jackals,  wild-sheep, 
foxes,  beavers,  jerboas,  porcupines,  or  badgers. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  other 
animals,  which  have  now  altogether  disap- 
peared from  the  country,  inhabited  at  least 
some  parts  of  Assyria  during  its  flourishing 
period.  One  of  these  is  the  wild  bull — often 
represented  on  the  bas-reliefs  as  a  beast  of 
chase,  and  perhaps  mentioned  as  such  in  the 
Hare,  from  Khorsabad.  inscriptions.^  This  animal,  which  is  some- 
times depicted  as  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  lion,'  must  have  been  of  vast  strengtii  and  boldness.  It  is 
often  hunted  by  the  king,  and  appears  to  have  been  considered 
nearly  as  noble  an  object  of  pursuit  as  the  lion.  We  may  pre- 
sume, from  the  practice  in  the  adjoining  country,  Palestine,' 
that  the  flesh  was  eaten  as  food. 

The  other  animal,  once  indigenous,  but  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, was  called  by  the  Assyrians  the  mithin,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  tiger.  Tigers  are  not  now  found  nearer  to 
Assyria  than  the  country  south  of  the  Caspian,  Ghilan,  and 


>*  Supra,^  p.  4a  Both  this  and  the 
represexitation  on  p.  225  of  a  fallow-deer 
belong  to  the  decorations  of  Sennache- 
rib's palace  at  Koyunjik.  They  are  giren 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  *'  Second  Series  " 
of  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh^  pi.  12. 

"  The  representation  on  p.  225  is  on 
one  of  the  beautiful  bronze  plates  or 
dishes  which  were  brought  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard from  Nimrud,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  dish  is  represented 
in  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh^  second 
series,  pi.  62. 


>  See  the  Inscription  of  Tujlath-Pileser 
/.,  pp.  54,  55,  where  both  Sir  U.  Raw- 
linson  and  Dr.  llincks  understand  the 
wild-bull  to  be  intended.  Dr.  Hincks 
reads  the  word  used  as  Rim,  which  would 
clearly  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
DKl,  or  D^T  translated  in  our  version 

**^  unicorn/'  and  sometimes  thought  to  bo 
an  antelope,  but  understood  by  Gesenius 
to  designate  "  the  wild  buffalo."  (Sec  his 
Lexicon  in  voc.) 

'  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineteh^  first 
scries,  pL  46  and  48.        '  Deut  xiv.  5. 
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Mazanderan ;  but  as  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  they 
should  not  inhabit  Mesopotamia,*  and  as  the  mithin  is  constantly 
joined  with  the  lion,  as  if  it  were  a  beast  of  the  same  kind,  aud 
of  nearly  equal  strength  and  courage,  we  may  fairly  conjecture 
that  the  tiger  is  the  animal  intended.  If  this  seem  too  bold  a 
theory,  we  must  regard  the  mithin  as  the. larger  leopard,*  an 
animal  of  considerable  strength  and  ferocity,  which,  as  well  as 
the  hunting  leopard,  is  still  found  in  the  country.* 

The  birds  at  present  frequenting  Assyria  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  bustard  (which  is  of  two  kinds — the  great  and 
the  middle-sized),  the  egret,  the  crane,  the  stork,  the  pelican, 
the  flamingo,  the  red  partridge,  the  black  partridge  or  francolin, 


Chase  of  Wild  Ox,  from  Nimrud. 

the  parrot,  the  Seleucian  thrush  (iurdus  Seleucus),  the  vulture, 
the  falcon  or  hunting-hawk,  the  owl,  the  wild  swan,  the  bramin 
goose,  the  ordinary  wild  goose,  the  wild  duck,  the  teal,  the  tern, 
the  sand-grouse,  the  turtle-dove,  the  nightingale,  the  jay,  the 
plover,  and  the  snipeJ  There  is  also  a  large  kite  or  eagle, 
called  "  agab,"  or  "  the  butcher,"  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  fowlers,  as  it  will  attack  and  kill  the  falcon  no  less 
than  other  birds. 


*  Diodorus  speaks  of  "  Babylonian 
tigers ""  as  among  the  animals  indigenous 
in  Arabia  (ii.  50,  §  2). 

*  This  animal  is  now  called  the  nimr. 
The  smaller  or  hunting-leopard  (now 
called  f'-iliad)  is  the  nimr  of  the  Assy- 
rians, an  animal  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tions make  frequent  mention. 

^  Sir  II.  Kawlinson  brought  a  speci- 
men of  the  larger  leopard,  which  he  had 


tamed,  from  Baghdad  to  England,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Clifton  Zoological 
Gardens.  Many  visitors  will  remember 
FaJkid^  who  died  in  the  Gardens  in  185S 
or  1859. 

•  The  authorities  for  this  list  are  Mr. 
Bcrrington,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Colonel 
Chesney.  (See  the  Euph.  Expedition,  rcL 
i.  pp.  107, 108  ;  and  Nineteh  and  Bi 
passim.) 

q2 
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We  have  little  information  as  to  which  of  these  birds  fre- 
quented the  oonntiy  in  ancient  times.  The  Assyrian  artists 
are  not  happy  in  their  delineation  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  and 


Yoltue,  from  Kiainid. 


TnUoTe  feeding  on  Corpse  (Kojni^ik). 


Ottrieb,  firom  s  cylinder.      Oitricli,  from  Nimrud. 


ihongh  seyeral  forms  of  birds  are  represented  npon  the  sculp- 
tnres  of  Sargon  and  elsewhere,  there  are  but  three  which  any 

writer  has  ventured  to 
identify  —  the  vulture, 
the  ostrich,  and  the  par- 
tridge. The  vulture  is 
commonly  represented 
flying  in  the  air,  in 
attendance  upon  the 
march  and  the  battle 
— sometimes  devouring, 
as  he  flies,  the  entrails 
of  one  of  Assyria's  ene- 
mies. Occasionally  he  appears  upon  the  battle-field,  perched 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  pecking  at  their  eyes  or  their 

vitals.®  The  ostrich, 
which  we  know  from 
Xenophon  to  have  been 
a  former  inhabitant  of 
the  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,* 
but  which  has  now  re- 
treated into  the  wilds 
of  Arabia,  occurs  fre- 
quently upon  cylinders,  dresses,  and  utensils ;  sometimes  stalk- 


Ftotridgei,  fhNn  Klionabad. 


qfJnii#Ml,teeoiid series, pL  46.      •  Anab.  Is, c 
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ing  along  apparently  unconcerned;  sometimes  liastening  at  full 
speed,as  if  pursued  by  the  hunter, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Xenophon,  using  its  wing 
for  a  sail.'"  The  partridge  is 
still  more  common  than  either 
of  these.  He  is  evidently  sought 
as  food.  We  find  him  carried 
in  the  liand  of  sportsmen  retura- 
inff  from  the  chace,  or  see  him         „  ,         ,.,,„,      ,  „ 

„    .  ,  ,     -     ,         1  ,  Cnknown  bird*  (Kboiwl)^). 

nymg  above  their  heads  as  they 

beat  the  coTerts,"  or   finally  observe  him  pierced  by  a  sue- 


smr[ 


m 


and  FiBh  ponU   Kojunjik  (lifter  Lajrard) 
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the   act  of  falling  a  prey  to  his   pur- 


The  other  birds  rej^eseDted  upon  the  scalphires,  thongh 
occasJonallT  poesesang  some  marked  pecaliarities  of  form  or 
Iiabit,  bare  not  vet  been  identified  with  any  known  species. 


Bactrisn  w  twthhnvptd  CmwI.  frooi  Nimnid. 


They  are  commonly  represented  as  haunting  the  fir-woods,  and 
oHea  as  perched  open  the  trees.*  One  appears,  in  a  sculpture 
of  SargoQ's,  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  like  the 
nut-hatch  or  the  woodpecker/      Another  has  a  tail    like  a 


HnopotamikD  Sbeep  (aAer  l^jard). 

pheasant,  but  in  other  respects  cannot  be  said  to  resemble  that 
bird.  The  artist  does  not  appear  to  aim  at  truth  in  these  de- 
lineations, and  it  probably  wonld  be  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  con- 
jecture which  species  of  bird  he  intended. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  bustards  inhabited  Meso- 


nsH-DOUEsnc  axiuals. 


I  are  the  same  as  in  Baby- 


potamia  in  Assjrian  times;  bnt  as  they  have  c^nainly  l^etii 
abundant  iii  that  region  from  the  time  of  XenophoD '  to  our 
OH-n,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  existed  in  some  parts 
ofAagyriadDnng  the  Empire. 
Goondering  their  size,  their 
peculiar  appearance,  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  fleeh,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Assy- 
rian remains  furnish  qo  trace 
of  them.  Perhaps,  as  they 
are  extremely  shy,  they  may 
have  been  comfiarat  ively  rare 
in  the  country  wlit-u  the 
populMioD    »,;    .mme™*,  I-Ji-s  ■  C..I  cli™.i.kv 

and  nhenthe  preater  portion  of  the  tract  bii-tweenthe  rivers  was 
brought  under  cultivation. 

The  fish  most  [Jeutiful  in  Assyi 
Ionia,*  namely,  barl.-el  and 
carp.  They  ab-iuiid  not  only 
in  the  Tigris  and  Euplinites, 
but  also  in  the  lake  of  Klm- 
tfliiiyeh,  and  oftt-n  grf.w  to 
a  great  size."  Trout  are 
found  in  the  streams  which 
run  down  from  Zajn'os ;  *  and 
there  may  U:  niimy  other 
sorts  which  have  not  yet 
been  obscned.  The  sculp- 
tures represent  all  the  waters, 
whetherriver,[>oiid,or  marsh, 
aa  full  of  tish;*  but  the 
forma  are  for  the  most  j-art  too  conventional  to  admit  of  iden- 
tification. 

The  domestic  animals  now  found  in  Assyria  are  camels,  horses, 
asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  cows,  and  dogs.     The  camels 


'  Anal..  L  g.  c. 

•  SMabovt,  p.  41. 

'  Chraney,  Lnyl^^hi  Erp. 


IS :  l*j-«rd.  Am.  and  B^bm,  p.  3S5. 

•  Rich,  Kurialm,  *oL  1.  p.  >*»■ 

•  See  woodcut  sa  p.  ***■ 
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are  of  three  colours — white,  yellow,  and  dark  browD  or  black.' 
They  are  probably  all  of  the  same  species,  Uiough  commonly 
diBtingniafaed  into  cameU  proper,  aod  ddotih  or  dromedaries ;  the 
latter  differing  from  the  others  as  the  English  race-horse  from  . 
the  cart-horse.  The  Bactrian  or  two-hnmped  camel,  though 
known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians,*  is  not  now  found  in  the  country. 
The  horses  are  unmerous,  and  of  the  best  Arab  blood.    Small 


AMjriui  Qone,  tma  NimroJ. 

in  statnre,  but  of  exquisite  symmetr}'  and  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance,  they  are  highly  prized  throughout  the  East,*  and 
constitute  tlie  chief  wealth  of  the  wandering  tribes  who  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  Mesopotamia.  The  sheep  and  goats  are 
also  of  good  breeds,  and  produce  wool  of  an  excellent  quality.* 
The  con's  and  oxen  cannot  be  commended.'    The  dogs  kept  are 


'  I^Tud,  Siiurek  and  B,^<iIon.  p.  865. 

■_Tbe  Bactrian  «ni«l  i>.  1  brlicTP. 
only  nprewDlnl  on  the  ftmous  Blsek 
Obeliik,  nbcn  it  appcan  ainaag  tlie 
pnarnta  tent  to  the  klni;  fram  fbreign 
CDUnlriea.     (Siv  nooitul  (ID  p.  'J30.) 

'  The  Touhr  cults  frtch  {iriec*  varj- 
ing  fTom  30/.  lo  IMV.  A  (houMnd 
pDUDds  ii  DO  unoaaman  piioe  fat  a  vcU> 


known  mare.  Mr.  Larard  mniUona  a 
caae  whpir  a  Shaikh  rrfiunl  for  a  ft- 
Tourite  marc  no  Inia  a  lum  than  ISOOl. 
(.Vrt.  oHd  Ii.A  V.  3a:.) 

^,.    fTpriltioK,  vol, 

i.  p.  IIW.     (rirnijuire  woodcul  IT ' 

Idk  McwpotsmiaD  thccp,  n,  % 
»  Ibid.  L».a.  — 
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H0BBB8 — wrn.Kfi 
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Mol«  ridden  by  two  wonwii  (Koju^jik^ 


chiefly  greyhounds,*  which  are  used  to  course  the  hare  and  the 
gazelle. 

It  is  probable  that  in  ancicDt  times  the  animals  domesticated 
by  the  Aasyrians  were  not  very  different  from  these.  The  camel 
appears  upon  the 
monuments  both  as 
a  beast  of  burthen 
and  also  as  ridden 
in  war,  but  only  by 
the  enemies  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  horse 
is  used  both  for 
draught  and  for  rid- 
ing, but  seems  never 
degraded  to  ignoble 
purposes.^  His  breed 
ia  good,  though  be 
is  not  so  finely  or 
delicately  made  as 
the  modem  Arab.  The  head  is  small  and  well  shaped,  the 
nostrils  large  and  high,  the  neck  arched,  but  somewhat  thick, 
the  body  compact, 
the  loins  strong,  the 
legs  moderately  slen- 
der and  sinewy.  The 
ass  is  not  found  ;  but 
the  mule  appears, 
sometimes  ridden  by 
women,  sometimes 
used  as  a  boast  of 
burthen,  sometimes 
employed  in  drawing 
a  cart.  Cows,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats  are 
frequent;   but  they  -    -  --   - 

are  feieigu  rather  than  Assyrian,  since  they  occur  only  among 

''  Ue  hone  drawi  chariote  ai 
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the  epoil  taken  from  conquered  countries.     The  dog  is  frequent 
on  the  later  sculptures ;  and  haa  been  found  modelled  in  clay, 


No.  I,  Dog  modelled  In  da;,  from  tbe  palace  of  Auhur-bsni-pal,  Kojuqjik. 

and  also  represented  in  relief  on  a  clay  tablet    Their  character 
is  that  of  a  large  mastiff  or  hound,  and  there  is  abundant  evi* 
dence  that  they  were  employed  in  hunting.* 
If  the  Assyrians  domesticated  any  bird,  it  would  seem  to  have 


'  Doga  are  uinsiaaily  n'iir(wiik><l  o  '    TI117  tiSTc  raoh  Ihrlr  [iiim<'  inMrilwd  <m 
engaged   in    tlic  ibaap   upuu  the  ntuJp-  j    tbm,  •rldsb  italoays  a  (citii  IndleatlTe 

turn   of    Asstiur-laDi-pal    (SardaDaiia-      ot^|lBfciBi|li|ill£  fl'i Tlie  woodcat 

InaX     A.   numUT  of  bin  houndi  wen     mMF^Wmm*  ii  taken  fi 
Saaai  noddled   ia   olav  at  KovnnjUCi  L 
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been  the  duck.     Models  of  tlie  duck  are  commoD,  and  eeetn 
generally  to  have  been  used  for  weiglit£.°    The  bird  is  ordinarily 


No.  II.  Dag 


a  c\$iy  Ubict. 


represented  with  its  head  turned  upon  its  back,  the  attitude  of 

the  domestic  duck  wlien  asleep. 

The  AssyrianB   seem    to   hnve 

had   artificial   ponds  or  stews, 

which  are   always  represented   i 

as  full   of  fish,  but  the  forms   | 

are  conventional,  as   has  been 

already  observed.'     Considering 

the  size  to  which  the  carp  and 

barbel  actually  grow  at  the  pre-  ssyrinn     c   t  im     j. 

sent  day,  the  ancient  representations  are  smaller  than  might 

have  been  expected. 


*  Lajard,  Xin.  and  Bab.  pp.  6( 


■.fMl. 
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Chap.  ni. 


CHAPTEE    IIL 


THE  PEOPLE. 

"The  Assyrian   was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  fair  of  branches,  and  with  a 
shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 

boughs Nor  was  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him  in  his 

beauty." — Ezek.  xxxi.  3  and  8. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  like  that  of  the 
Chaldceans,  was  in  former  times  a  matter  of  controversy.  When 
nothing  was  known  of  the  original  language  of  the  people  beyond 
the  names  of  certain  kings,  princes,  and  generals,  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  race,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
determinate  conclusion  on  the  subject  The  ingenuity  of 
etymologists  displayed  itself  in  suggesting  derivations  for  the 
words  in  question,^  which  were  sometimes  absurd,  sometimes 
plausible,  but  never  more  than  very  doubtful  conjectures.  No 
sound  historical  critic  could  be  content  to  base  a  positive  view^ 
on  any  such  unstable  foundation,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
decide  the  controversy  on  other  than  linguistic  considerations. 

Various  grounds  existed  on  which  it  was  felt  that  a  conclusion 
could  be  dra>^'n.  The  Scriptural  genealogies  *  connected  Asshur 
with  Aram,  Eber,  and  Joktan,  the  allowed  progenitors  of  the 

•  Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews,  and  the  northern 
or  Joktanian  Arabs.  The  languages,  physical  type,  and  moral 
characteristics  of  these  races  were  well  known ;  they  all  belonged 
evidently  to  a  single  family — the  family  known  to  ethnologists 
as  the  Semitic.  Again,  the  manners  and  customs,  especially 
the  religious  customs,  of  the  Assyrians  connected  them  plainly 

•  with  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  with  whose  practices  they 
were  closely  allied.'  Further,  it  was  observed  that  the  modem 
Chaldaeans  of  Kurdistan,  who  regard  themselves  as  descendants 


>  See  Frichard'a  Physical  ffistory  of 
Mankind,  vol  iv.  pp.  563, 564,  where  some 
of  Uw  tnfiMddtfiTftttoM  «•  glTiB. 


•  See  this  argument  urged  by  Dr. 
Prichard,  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankindj  vol. 
It.  pp.  567,  568. 
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of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Assyria,  still 
speak  a  Semitic  dialect.*  These  three  distinct  and  convergent 
lines  of  testimony  were  sntlicieiit  to  justify  historians  in  the  con- 
dnsioD,  which  they  commonly  drew,*  that  the  ancient  Assyrians 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and  were  more  or  less  dosely 
connected  with  the  Syrians,*  the  (later)  Babylonians,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Israelites,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  northern  poi>  ' 
tioD  of  the  peninsula. 

Recent  linguistic  discoveries  have  entirely  confirmed  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at.  We  now  possess  in  the  engiBved 
slabs,  the  clay  tablets,  the  cylinders,  and  the  bricks,  eshumed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  great  Assyrian  cities,  copious  documentary 
evidence  of  the  character  of  Uie  Assyrian  language,  and  (so  far 
as  language  is  a  proof)  of  the  ethnic  character  of  the  race.  It 
appears  to  be  doubted  by  none,  who  have  examined  the  evi- 
dence,'' that  the  language  of  these  records  is  Semitic.  However 
imperfect  the  acquaintance  which  our  best  Oriental  arcbEeoIogists 
have  as  yet  obtained  with  this  ancient  and  difficult  form  of 
speech,  its  connexion  with  the  Syriac,  the  later  Babylonian,  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Another  curious  confirmation  of  the  ordinary  behef  is  to  be 
found  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people,  as  revealed 
to  us  by  the  sculptures.  Few  persons  in  any  way  familiar  with 
these  works  of  art  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Jewish  physiognomy  which  is  presented  by  the 
sculptured  effigies  of  the  Assyrians.     The  forehead  straight  but 


*  The  elder  NIebuhr  urss  the  flrat  U> 
report  thia  fact.  'See  bii  Voyuye  rri 
Araliie,  p.  285.)  It  wfta  commonly  dia- 
belleved  till  Mr.  AioBworth  confirmed 
the  italrmeDt. 

*  See  B.  G.  Niehuhr'g  Lfdurn  on  Aa- 
cierd  Hvilory,  vot.  i.  p.l2,E.T.;  Grolc, 
ma.  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  403 ;  BuuBen, 
Euay  on  Ethiutlaji,  (1847),  p.  29. 

*  Niebuhr  went  so  ft r  as  to  idenliry 
the  Aasyriana  nith  the  Syruna ;  but 
here  he  fell  iota  e.  mUlakc.  The  An- 
mseaaa  were  probably  as  dialinct  from 
the  AjBjTiana  aa  any  other  Semitic  race. 
Niebuhr  was  misled  by  the  Creek  Jancy 


the  namei,  "  Asajrian  "  and  "Sy- 
,"  were  really  idcnlical.    (See  Herod. 
~      these  names  had,  in  truth, 


ii.  63.) 


itirely  distinct       __  _         

properly  Tayria)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Gieeka  to  Ibe  country  about  Tmt 
Of  Tyre,  "BX.  Assyria  was  the  oor- 
respondent  term  to  Asshur,  "fliPM,— tho 
native,  aa  well  as  the  Hebrew,  name  of 
the  tract  upon  the  middle  Tigrla 

'  See  Bunsen's  fhUotop/iy  of  HMorv, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  193^216  ;  Haz  Muller,  Lan- 
guages of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  SS,  Snil     ■ 
Oppert,  £(finmii  d«  la  Qi 
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Dot  higb,  the  fiill  brow,  tbe  eye  large  and  almond-slmped,  the 
aquiline  nose,  a  little  coaree  at  the  end,  and  unduly  depressed, 
the  strong,  firm,  mouth,  with  lips  somewhat  over  thick,  the  well- 
formed  chin — best  seen  in  the  representations  of  eunuchs — the 
abundant  hair  and  ample  beard,  both  coloured  as  black, — all 


these  recall  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Jew,  more  especially  as 
he  appears  in  southern  countries.  They  are  less  like  the  traits 
of  the  Arab,  though  to  them  also  they  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance.  Chateaubriand's  description  of  the  Bedouin — "  la 
t£te  ovale,  1e  front  haat  et  arque,  le  nez  aquHin,  les  yeux  granda 
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et  coupes  en  amandes,  le  regard  humideetsingulJerementdom"' 
— would  serve  in  many  respects  equally  well  for  a  description  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Assyrians,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
monuments.  The  traits,  in  fact,  are  for  the  most  part  common 
to  the  Semitic  race  generally,  and  not  distinctive  of  any  par- 
ticular subdivision  of  it.  They  are  seen  now  alike  in  the  Arab, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Chaldeean  of  Enrdistan ;  while  anciently  they 
not  only  characterised  the  Assyrians,  but  probably  belonged  also 
to  the  Fhcenicians,  the  Syrians,  and  other  minor  Semitic  races. 
It  is  evident,  even  from  the  mannered  and  conventional  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt,  that  the  physic^omy  was  regarded  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  western  Asiatic  races.  Three  captives  on  the 
monuments  of  Amenophis  III.,'  represented  as  belonging  to  the 
Patana  (people  of  Bashan?),  the  Asuru  (Assyrians),  and  the 
Karukamishi  (people  of  Carchemish),  present  to  us  the  same 
style  of  face,  only  slightly  modified  by  Egyptian  ideas. 

While  in  face  the  Assyrians  appear  thus  to  have  borne  a  most 
close  resemblance  to  the  Jews,  in  shape  and  make  they  are 
perhaps  more  nearly  represented  by  their  descendants,  the 
Chaldceans  of  Kurdistan.  While  the  Oriental  Jew  has  a  spare 
form  and  a  weak  muscular  development,  the  Assyrian,  like  the 
modem  Chalda^an,'  is  robust,  broad-shouldered,  and  large-limbed. 
Nowhere  have  we  a  race  represented  to  us  monumentally  of 
a  stronger  or  more  muscular  type  than  the  ancient  Assyrian. 
The  great  brawny  limbs  are  too  large  for  beauty  j  but  they 
indicate  a  physical  power,  which  we  may  well  believe  to  have 
belonged  to  this  nation — the  Romans  of  Asia — the  resolute  and 
sturdy  people  which  succeeded  in  imposing  its  yoke  upon  all  its 
neighbours. 

If  from  physical  we  proceed  to  mental  characteristics,  we 
seem  again  to  have  in  the  Jewish  character  the  best  and  closeet 
analogy  to  the  Assyrian.  In  the  first  place  there  is  observable 
in  each  a  strong  and  marked  prominency  of  the  religions 
principle.     Inscriptions  of  Assyrian  kings  begin  and  end,  almost 


W 
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without  exception,  with  praises,  invocations,  and  prayers  to  the 
principal  objects  of  their  adoration.  All  the  mooarch's  sno 
eeasee,  all  hia  conquests  and  Tictories,  and  even  his  good  fortune 
in  the  chase,*  are  ascribed  continually  to  the  protection  and 
&Toar  of  guardian  deities.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  takes  care  to 
**  set  up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,"  or  of  "  the  great  gods ; "  and 
forces  the  Tanquished  to  do  them  homage.    The  choicest  of  the 


Llmbf  of  AmtHuu  (from  the  MuBptoR*). 

Spoil  is  dedicated  as  a  thank-offering  in  the  temples.  The 
temples  themselves  are  adorned,  repaired,  beautified,  enlai^ed, 
increased  in  number,  by  almost  every  monarch.  The  kings 
worship  in  them  in  person,^  fad  offer  sacrifices.*  They  embellish 
their  palaces,  not  only  with  representations  <^  their  own  victories 
and  hunting  expeditions,  but  also  with  religions  figures — the 
emblems  of  some  of  the  principal  deities,'  and  with  scenes  in 


■  See  Mpeelkll;  the  TlgUth  -  Pllewr 
^Uodn,  whero  luch  expreMioui  u  thcw 
oocnr; — "  nDder  llie  kuiplcei  of  Ninip, 
my  pundlan  deity,  I  killed  four  wild 
bulli,  itmnK  md  fierce."  "  Doder  the 
mniploei  of  Ninip,  ISO  lloaa  foil  before 
me''  (pp.  54-5T). 

*  *'Ai  he  (Seanacherib)  vai  vorihip- 
plng  In  the  house  of  Nluoch  hli  god" 
(I  Klnff  kJi.  37). 

t  TlfUth-PlkMr  L  ipedn  «f  mwI- 


&cli^  u  ■  pkrt  of  the  kiogly  office  (/»- 
Kription,  lie.  p.  70). 

*  See  aboTe,  pp.  133,  13.1,  137.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  Ammianiu  Haroellinua,  the 
later  inhabltuiu  of  the  country  wen 
br  leM  religious,  and  oonflaed  their 
pictund  snd  sculptured  repraentatioiu 
to  battlee  wid  hunting-pieces  ("  Nee 
enlm  spud  eoi  piogitur  yd  fingitur 
•Und  pneter  Tftrlu  [batiatumj  ciedes 
•t  belU,"  siiT.  6.) 
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whicli  are  portrayed  acts  of  adoration.  Their  signets,  and 
indeed  those  of  the  Assyrians  generally,*  have  a  religious  cha- 
racter. Ill  every  way  religion  seems  to  hold  a  marked  and  pro- , 
mioent  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  who  fight  more  for 
the  honour  of  tlieir  gods  than  even  of  their  king,  and  aim  at  ex- 
tending their  belief  as  much  as  their  dominion. 

Again,  combined  with  this  prominency  of  the  religiouB 
principle,  is  a  sensuousness — such  as  we  observe  in  Judaism 
continually  struggling  against  a  higher  and  purer  element — but 
wliich  iu  this  less  favoured  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  reigns 
uncontrolled,  and  gives  to  its  religion  a  gross,  materia],  and  even 
voluptuous  (ftaracter.  The  ideal  and  the  spiritual  find  little 
favour  with  this  practical  people,  which,  not  content  with 
symbols,  must  have  gods  of  wood  and  stone  whereto  to  pray, 
and  wliich  in  its  complicated  mythologictil  system,  its  priestly 
hierarchy,  its  gorgeous  cereraonial,  and  finally  in  its  lascivious 
ceremonies,"  is  a  counterpart  to  that  Egypt,  from  which  the  Jew 
was  privileged  to  make  hia  escape. 

The  A^yrians  are  characterised  in  Scripture  as  "a  fierce 
people."'  Their  victories  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  their 
combining  individual  bravery  and  hardihood  with  a  skill  and 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  war  not  possessed  by  their  more  un- 
civilised neighbours.  This  bravery  and  hardiiiood  were  kept 
up,  partly  (like  that  of  the  Romans)  by  their  perpetual  wars, 
partly  by  tiie  training  afforded  to  their  manly  qualities  by  the 
pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.  The  lion — the  king  of  ' 
beasts — abounded  iu  their  country,'  together  with  many  other 
dangerous  and  ferocious  animals.  Ucilike  the  ordinary  Asiatic, 
who  trembles  before  the  great  beasts  of  prey  and  avoids  a 
collision  by  fiiglit  if  possible,'  the  ancient  Assyrian  sought  out 
the  strongest  anil  fiercest  of  tlie  animals,  provoked  them  to  the 
encounter,  and  engaged  with  them  in  hand-to-hand  combats. 


in^rrf    ,„„/    its 
A/,1.  ,„id  Ilah. 

ih.  viii. 
ii.  111. 
undineta     Me 

Re- 
pp. 

iBmic 

•■   flui 

Pil. 

lioi 

261 

ninum  el 
I'BerL  cli 

Ijynrd.    -V, 
ii.  p.  431 ; 

See  below,  c 
IsHinli  i.xni 
'■  Inter     or 

t  fmtet«  leonps  vngantiir  .»- 
am.  M>rc.  iviii.  7.  Tigtath- 
limi  to'hkve  kIbIii  in  >U  BOO 
■iliim,  fco.  p.  58.) 
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The  spiiit  of  Nimiod,  tlie  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Loi-d," 
not  oaly  animated  his  own  people,  but  spread  on  from  them  to 
their  nortliern  neighbours;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
monuments,  prevailed  even  more  in  Assyria  than  in  Chiildiea 
itself.  The  favourite  objects  of  chase  with  the  Assyrians  seem 
to  have  been  the  lion  and  the  wild-bull,  both  beasts  of  vast 


Capture  of  ■  clly  (Nimnid). 

strength  and  courage,  which  could  not  be  attacked  without  great 
danger  to  the  bold  assailant. 

No  doubt  the  courage  of  the  ARsyrians  was  tinged  with 
ferocity.  The  nation  was  "  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one,  which, 
88  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  flood  of  mighty 
wators  overflowing,  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand."* 
Its  capital  might  well  deserve  to  be  called  "  a  bloody  city,"  or 


'  iMiah  utUL  S. 
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"  a  city  of  bloods," '  Few  conquering  races  Iiave  been  tender- 
hearted, or  mucb  iniliiied  to  spare  ;  aod  undoubtedly  carnage, 
ruin,  and  desolation  followed  upon  tbe  track  of  au  Assyrian 
army,  and  raised  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred  among  their 
adTersarifls.     But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  nation 


Cmptiree  of  SargOB  (KhorwlMd). 

was  especially  bloodthirsty  or  unfeeling.  The  mutilation  of  the 
slain — not  by  way  of  insult,  but  in  proof  of  their  slayer's  prowess  * 
— was  indeed  practised 
among  tliem ;  but 
otherwise  there  is  little 
indication  of  any  bar- 
barous— much  less  of 
any  really  cruel  — 
usages.    The  Assyrian 

listens  to  the  enemy  ^ 

who  asks  for  quarter,  Capti 

he     prefers     making 

prisoners  to  slaying ;  he  is  very  terrible  in  the  battle  and  the 

assault,  but  afterwards  he  forgives,  and  spares.     Of  course  in 

some  cases  he  makes  exceptions.     When  a  town  has  rebelled 

and  been  subdued,  he  impales  some  of  the  most  guilty ;  *  and  in 


cart  (Nlmrud). 


■  Kshuin  iii.  1.    "  Woe  lo  the  bloody  with  Oricnti 

c>ty<" — or,   OB  the  margin   gives   it —  '1  TPpnaeDtol  u  taking  acconnt  nf 

"  Woe  to  the  cil}-  of  bloods  •.  "  (I'V  '^'^  1  (^^  La7>rd,  Mn.  and  ilt  Sim.i 

0*01).  ■'■  P-  '^■'■) 

'  Probably  a  reward  was  given    for  '  Mr.  Layard  haa,  I  tAlok,      , 

heada,  aa  bu  often   been   tlie  faahion  |  hinueir  too  itroDgly  vben  b*  lajrl 
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ttro  or  thf^r  ia¥taijC'-«  prisooer-j  are  r^pres^Ltei  *  i.^  I-e-J  br5>re 
the  kififr  by  a  f^jje  (kj^t^iie']  to  a  rin^  vLich  fta?.=es  ibr»:.Ti^h  th^ 
under  lip,  nhile  now  an'l  then  one  apjears  in  the  a.-i  oil^'zng 
fUnytA  with  a  knife/  I^ut,  generally,  captives  are  either  releasei 
Of  hIm'.  tran-^femr*!,  without  unLe're^sarv  ■mfferin::.*'  irom  their 
own  ^^^untry  t/i  ^rmie  other  portion  of  the  en;pire.  There  seems 
eren  to  Uj  t^nnethiui:  of  real  tendemess  in  the  treatment  of 
captiir^^^I  women,  who  are  never  manacled,  and  are  o!ten  allowe«i 
to  ride  on  mule'*,*  or  in  eart-j. 

The  worit  ftfature  in  the  character  of  the  Assvrians  >vas 
their  ircwchcry.  ^  Woe  to  thee  that  sfKjilest,  thoiitrh  thou  wa^t 
mit  H|K>ih^I,  and  df-alert  treacheroa^ly,  thou;L^h  they  dealt  not 
trea^jherouhly  with  thee  ! "  is  the  denunciation  of  the  evangelical 
propljet.*  And  in  the  same  J?pirit  the  author  of  "the  Burthen 
of  Ninev^'h  *'  declares  that  city  to  Ije  "  full  of  lies  and  rohljerv  "* 
— or,  more  correctly,  **  full  of  lying  and  violence."'  Fals».'hooJ 
and  trrm/jhery  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  vices  of  the  weak, 
who  are  driven  to  rlcfend  themselves  agaiast  superior  strength 
by  the  \ieaprin  of  cunning ;  but  they  are  perhaps  quite  as  often 
employed  by  the  strong,  as  furnishing  short  cuts  to  success,  and 
even  where  the  moral  stiindard  is  low,  as  being  in  themselves 
ereditabU?/  It  certaiidy  was  not  necessity  which  made  the 
AHHyrians  covenant-breakers;  it  seems  to  have  been  in  part 
the  wanlonnesH  of  power — because  they  "despised  the  cities 
and  rcganled  no  man  ;"*  i>erha[)S,  it  was  in  part  also  their  im- 


on  tli«*  raptitro  of  a  town  "an  indiscrl*  '  *  Captives  are  occa<(ionaIIj  represented 

mlnatf*  slaiiKlitiT  apijcam  to  have  sue-  !  as  urged  onwards  by  blows,  like  tired 

cmmIihI  ;    ami    that   tho    priNoners    wen;  |  cattle ;  and  they  arc  sometimes  heavily 

eltlier     imi»aUMl     or    oarriiMl    away   as  f[>ttered.     But  iu  each  case  the  usage  is 

llftves."    (iVi'n.  itrul  itu  Jinwiina^  vol.  ii.  i  exceptional. 

p  374.)    It  apiM»ars,  by  the  inscriptions,  !  •  Sec  obovo,  p.  233. 

that  t4»wns  were  fnH|uently  simrod,  and  \  i  iwiiah  xxxiii.  1. 

that  i\w  bulk  of  the  iiUiabitants  were  \  t  Kohum  iii.  1. 

gonorally  left  in  the  plaw.  ,  ^^^  y^^^^'  ^^.^^^  ^^^        „^^^„  ^^ 

•  Ifcilla,  Mnnnnumt  da  A,m»v.  PI.  83  •  ^^,,^A^;.y  .„,!  violence ; "  which  is  pn>. 

•  it.;    ....Ill    m   ion.  i^..»^i     tf^  bablytlio  real  m^fmin^.     But  the  word 


»  Ibid.  vol.  11.  IM.  120;  Uyard,  J/b- 
nurnent*  «/  Sititveh^  Hi«c(md  8i«rlif ,  PI.  47. 
Is  lt«pilte  c(*rtaln  that  thtise  unfortunates 
ant  alive?  Tho  Persians  and  Scythians 
sometlmos  lUycd  men  after  death,  la 
order  to  make  UM  of  their  aklM  (Hwod. 
Iv.  64 1  V.  9A)i 


used  is   t^n3    "mcndacium/*  not  133 
"pertMia."'" 

*  SeeThucyd.  ill.  83. 

*  Isaiah  xxxiii.  8 ;  "  He  hath  broken 
tiweoveaant,  he  hath  despised  the  cities, 
k9  fifafdeUi  no  man.** 
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perfect  moral  perception,  wliich  may  have  failed  to  draw  the 
proper  distinction  between  craft  and  cleverness. 

Another  unpleasant  feature  in  the  Assyrian  character — but 
one  at  which  we  can  feel  no  surprise^wae  tlieir  pride.  This  ia 
the  quality  which  draws  forth  the  sternest  denunciations  of 
Scripture,  and  is  expressly  declared  to  have  called  down  the 
Divine  jud<jments  upon  the  race.'  Isaiah,  Ezekicl,  and  Zepha- 
niah  alike  dwell  u]ion  it.'  It  pervades  the  inscriptions.  With- 
out being  so  rampant  or  offensive  as  the  pride  of  some  Orientals 
— as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese — it  is  of  a  marked  and  decided 
colour  :  the  Assyrian  feels  himself  infinitely  sujwrior  to  all  the 
nations  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact ;  he  alone  enjoys 
the  favour  of  the  gods ;  he  alone  is  either  truly  wise  or  truly 
valiant ;  the  armies  of  his  enemies  are  driven  like  chaff  before 
liim ;  he  sweejB  them  away,  like  heaps  of  stuhhie ;  either  they 
fear  to  fight,  or  they  are  at  once  defeated ;  he  carries  hia  vic- 
toritfus  arms  just  as  far  as  it  pleases  him,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  admits  that  he  has  suffered  a  reverse.  The  only 
merit  that  he  allows  to  foreigners  is  some  skill  in  the  mecha- 
nical  and  mimetic  arts,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  this  is  tacit 
rather  than  express,  being  chiefly  known  from  the  recorded 
fact  that  he  employs  foreign  artists  to  ornament  his  edifices. 

According  to  the  notions  which  the  Greeks  derived  from 
Ctesias,^  and  passed  on  to  the  Romans,  and  through  them  to 
the  modems  generally,  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Assyrian 
character — the  besetting  sin  of  their  leading  men — was  luxu- 
riousness  of  living  and  sensuality.  From  Ninyas  to  Sardana- 
palus — from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  empire — ■ 
a  line  of  vohiptuaries,  according  to  Ctesias  and  his  followers, 
held  poasession  of  the  throne ;  and  the  principle  was  eslablished 
from  the  first,  thut  happiness  consisted  in  freedom  from  all 

'  Ezrk.  xixi.  10,  11;  "  Btaivsn  thou       nen." 
hut  lifted  up  thyaelt  in  height,  «nd  he  '  Iniah  x.  7-14,  xiivli.  it-SB  ;  Ei^ 

haUi  shot  up  hig  lop  among  the  thick       ixii.  10;  Zeph.  ii.  15. 

Iwugha,  SDcl  his  hoart  is  lifted  up  la  his  '  Some  ides  of  notable  1 Inniunti 

height ;  I  have  tKertfure  ilclivered  him  Bttaching  to  the  Awyrism  la,  perfaap^ 
into  the  bancl  of  the  mighty  one  of  the       earlier  than  Cleaiaa  (8eeAiiitoph.^ln 

heathen  ;  he  shall  eurely  deal  with  him  :  .    9SS,  rL  Bothe.)     Did  It  e 

1  have  drivea  him  out  for  his  wicked-  ;   'hatiftai  >>iym  of  U 
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cares  or  troubles,  and  unchecked  indulgence  in  every  species  of 
sensual  pleasure.*  This  account,  intrinsically  suspicious,  is  now 
directly  contradicted  by  the  authentic  records  which  we  possess 
of  the  warlike  character  and  manly  pursuits  of  so  many  of  the 
kings.  It  probably,  however,  contains  a  germ  of  truth.  In  a 
flourishing  kingdom,  like  Assyria,  luxury  must  have  gradually 
advanced ;  and  when  the  empire  fell  under  the  combined  attack 
of  its  two  most  powerful  neighbours,  no  doubt  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  pristine  vigour.  The  monuments  leud  some  support  to 
the  view  that  luxury  was  among  the  causes  which  produced  the 
fall  of  Assyria ;  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  even 
to  the  last,  the  predominant  spirit  was  not  warlike  and  manly, 
or  even  fierce  and  violent.  Among  the  many  denunciations  of 
Assyria  in  Scripture,  there  is  only  one  which  can  even  be 
thought  to  point  to  luxury  as  a  cause  of  her  downfall ;  and  that 
is  a  passage  of  very  doubtful  interpretation.^  In  general  it  is 
her  violence,  her  treachery,  and  her  pride  that  are  denounced. 
When  Nineveh  repented  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  it  was  by  each 
man  "  turning  from  his  evil  way  and  from  the  violence  which 
was  in  their  hands."  ^  When  Nahum  announces  the  final  de- 
struction, it  is  on  " the  lloody  city,  full  of  lies  and  robhery'' 
In  the  emblematic  language  of  prophecy,  ihelion  is  taken  as 
the  fittest  among  animals  to  symbolise  Assyria,  even  at  this 
late  period  of  her  history.*  She  is  still  "  the  lion  that  did  tear 
in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lioness, 
and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin."  The 
favourite  national  emblem,  if  it  may  be  so  called,*  is  ac<?epted 
as  the  true  type  of  the  people ;  and  blood,  ravin,  and  robbery 
are  their  characteristics  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

In  mental  power  the  Assyrians  certainly  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered  as   among  the  foremost  of  the  Asiatic   races.     They 


•  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  §  2. 

*  Nahum  iii.  4 ;  "  Because  of  the  mul- 
titude of  the  whoredoms  of  the  well- 
favoured  harlot,  the  mistress  of  witch- 
crafts, that  sclleth  nations  through  her 
whoredoms,  and  families  through  her 
witchcrafcs,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee, 
saith  the  Lord."  Idolatry  is  probably 
the  "  whoredom  '*  here  intended. 


'  Jonah  iii.  8. 
'  Nahum  iii.  1. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  11-13. 

*  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  lion 
on  the  monuments,  cither  in  the  natural 
form  or  with  a  human  head,  seems  to 
justify  this  expression.  It  must  bo  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  standards  bear 
a  different  emblem.    See  below,  ch.  vii. 
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had  not  perhaps  so  much  originality  as  the  Chaldaeans,  from 
whom  they  appear  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
civilisation;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  clear  that  they  sur- 
passed their  instructors,  and  introduced  improvements  which 
gave  a  greatly  increased  value  and  almost  a  new  character  to 
arts  previously  discovered.  The  genius  of  the  people  will  best 
be  seen  from  the  accoimts,  hereafter  to  be  given,  of  their  la;n- 
guage,  their  arts,  and  their  system  of  government.  If  it  must 
be  allowed  that  these  have  all  a  certain  smack  of  rudeness  and 
primitive  simplicity,  still  they  are  advances  upon  aught  that 
had  previously  existed — not  only  in  Mesopotamia — but  in  the 
world.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  Assyrians  we  should  compare 
them  with  the  much-lauded  Egyptians,  who  in  all  important 
points  are  very  decidedly  their  inferiors.  The  spirit  and 
progressive  character  of  their  art  offers  the  strongest  contrast 
to  the  stiff,  lifeless,  and  unchanging  conventionalism  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Their  language  and  alphabet  are  con- 
fessedly in  advance  of  the  Egyptian.'  Their  religion  is  more 
earnest  and  less  degraded.  In  courage  and  military  genius  their 
superiority  is  very  striking ;  for  the  Egyptians  are  essentially 
an  unwarlike  people.  Tiie  one  point  of  advantage  to  which 
Egypt  may  fairly  lay  claim  is  the  grandeur  and  durability  of  . 
her  architecture.  The  Assyrian  palaces,  magnificent  as  they 
undoubtedly  were,  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  vast  structures 
of  Egyptian  Thebes.'  No  nation,  not  even  Kome,  has  equalled 
Egypt  in  the  size  and  solemn  grandeur  of  its  buildings.  But, 
except  in  this  one  respec^t,  the  great  African  kingdom  must  be 
regarded  as  inferior  to  her  Asiatic  rival — which  was  indeed 
"a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
— fair  in  greatness  and  in  the  length  of  his  branches — so  that 
all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God  envied  him,  and 
not  one  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beautv."  ® 


•  See  Bun«en*8  Philosophy  of  History^   I  Tavoir  vu,  k  la  r^itd  de  Texutenoe  de 
vol.   iii.  p.  192 ;  Egypt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  144,   1   tant    de   constructions   reunies  sur  un 


038,  &c. 

'  Denon  says  of  Thebes,  with  equal 
force  and  truth  :  —  "On  est  fatigue 
d'ecrire,  on  est  fatigue  de  lire,  on  est 
epouvante'  de  la  pensee  d'une  telle  con- 


ception ;  on  ne  peut  croire,  mdme  apr^  *  Ezek.  xxxi.  S-9. 


meme  point,  &  leurs  dimensions,  k  la 
Constance  obstin^  qu'a  exig^  leur  fiibii- 
cation,   aux    depenses   inodcolablei  6m 
tant  de  sumptuositd''    ^ffUP^t  ^^ 
p.  226. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    CAPITAL. 

"  Fuit  et  Kinns,  iropodta  Tigri,  ad  soils  oocasum  spectans,  quondam  claris- 
sima." — Plin.  H,  N.  vi.  13. 

The  site  of  the  great  capital  of  Assyria  had  generally  been 
regarded  as  fixed  with  sufficient  certainty  to  tlie  tract  imme- 
diately opposite  Mosul,  alike  by  local  tradition  and  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers/  when  the  discovery  by  modern 
travellers  of  architectural  remains  of  great  magnificence  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  this  position,  threw  a  doubt 
upon  the  generally  received  belief,  and  made  the  true  situation 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh  once  more  a  matter  of  controversy. 
When  the  noble  sculptures  and  vast  palaces  of  Nimrud  were 
first  uncovered,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  marked 
the  real  site ;  for  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  mere  provincial 
city  should  have  been  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs 
with  buildings  at  once  on  so  grand  a  scale  and  so  richly  orna- 
mented. A  passage  of  Strabo,  and  another  of  Ptolemy,'  were 
thought  to  lend  confirmation  to  this  theory,  which  placed  the 
Assyrian  capital  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Zab  with 
the  Tigris ;  and  for  a  while  the  old  opinion  was  displaced,  and 
the  name  of  Nineveh  was  attached  very  generally  in  this 
country  to  the  ruins  at  Nimrud. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  rival  claimant  started  up  in  the  regions 
further  to  the  north.    Excavations  carried  on  at  the  village  of 


*  The  local  tndition  it  strikingly 
marked  by  the  Mahometan  belief  that 
on  the  imaller  of  the  two  mounds  oppo- 
site Mosul  is  *'the  tomb  of  Jonah:" 
whence  the  name  Ncbbi'Tunus.  The 
most  important  of  the  ancient  authorities 
is  Xenoplion  {Anab.  iii.  4,  §§  10-12). 

'  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Jie- 
iivtiM,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  Neither  passage 
is  correctly  represented  by  Mr.  Layard, 


Ptolemy  distinctly  places  Nineveh—  not 
on  the  Lycus,  as  Mr.  Layard  says— but 
on  the  Tigris  (Gevgraph,  vi.  1);  and 
Strabo,  though  he  does  not  actually  do 
the  same,  certainly  does  not  anywhere 
say  that  it  was  **  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers."  He  says  that  the  Lycus 
divided  Aturia  from  Arbelitis,  and  that 
Nineveh  was  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  former  district  (xvi.  1,  §  3). 
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Khorsabad  showed,  tliat  a  magnificent  palace  and  a  consider- 
able town  had  existed  in  Assyrian  times  at  that  site.  In  spite 
of  the  obvious  objection  that  the  Khorsabad  ruins  lay  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tigris,  which  according  to 
every  writer  of  weight^  anciently  washed  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
it  was  assumed  by  the  excavator  that  the  discovery  of  the 
capital  had  been  reserved  for  himself,  and  the  splendid  work 
representing  the  Khorsabad  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  which 
was  published  in  France  under  the  title  of  *  Monument  de 
Ninive,'  caused  the  reception  of  M.  Bottas  theory  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

After  a  while  an  attempt  was   made  to  reconcile  the  rival 
claims  by  a  theory,  the  grandeur  of  which  gained  it  acceptance, 
despite  its  improbability.     It  was  suggested  that  the  various 
ruins,  which  had  hitherto  disputed  the  name,  were  in  fact  all 
included  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh  ;  which  was 
described  as  a  rectangle,  or  oblong  square,  eighteen  miles  long 
and    twelve   broad.      The   remains  at   Khorsabad,  Koyunjik» 
Nimrud,  and  Keremles  marked  the  four  corners  of  this  vast 
quadrangle,*  which  contained  an  area  of  216  square  miles — 
about  ten  times  that  of  London !     In  confirmation  of  this  view 
was  urged,  first,  the  description  in  Diodorus,*  derived  probably 
from  Ctesias,  which  corresponded  (it  was  said)  both  with  the 
proportions  and  with  the  actual  distances ;  and  next,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  book  of  Jonah,*  which  (it  was  argued) 
implied  a    city   of   some  such   dimensions.      The   parallel  of 
Babylon,   according   to   the  description  given  by  Herodotus,^ 
might  fairly  have  been  cited  as  a  further  argument ;  since  it 
might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
great  difference  of  size  between  the   chief  cities  of  the  two 
kindred  emjjires. 


»  Herod,  i.  193;  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  9; 
Arrian.  Hist,  Ind,  42 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi. 
13  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  988 ; 
&c.  It  is  perhaps  by  a  slip  of  the  pen 
that  Diodorus  places  Nineveh  on  the 
Euphrates  (ii.  3). 

*  See  Layard's  Niiieteh  and  its  Remains^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  247. 


»  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c.)  made  Nineveh  an 
oblong  square  140  stades  (18 J  miles) 
long,  and  90  stades  (llf  miles)  broad. 
Nimrud  is  eighteen  miles  from  Koyunjik, 
and  about  twelve  from  Keremles.  (Lay- 
ard,  1.  8.  c.) 

•  Ch.  iii.  ver.  3,  and  ch.  iv.  ver.  lU 
'  Book  i.«b.  178. 
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AttrActive,  however,  as  this  theory  is  from  its  grandeur,  and 
huruumious  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  with  the  reports  of  the 
Urtvkjis  we  have  nevertheless  to  reject  it  on  two  grounds,  the 
aue  histi>rioal  and  the  other  topographical.    The  ruins  of  Khor- 
saWd«  Keremles,  Nimrud,  and  Koyunjik  bear  on  their  bricks 
dixtiuct  loi*al  titles;  and  these  titles  are  found  attaching  to 
dUtiuct  cities  in  the  historical  inscriptions.     Ninirud,  as  al- 
ready oWrvod,  is  Calah;  and  Khorsabad  is  Dur-Sargina,  or 
**  the  city  of  Sargon,"    Keremles  has  also  its  own  appellation, 
IhiT-  •  *  *,  "  the  city  of  the  God  5pi."     Now  the  Assyrian 
writoi's  do  not  consider  these  places  to  be  parts  of*  Nineveh, 
but  sj)0ttk  of  them  as  distinct  and  separate  cities.     Calah  for  . 
A  long  time  is  the  capital,  while  Nineveh  is  mentioned  as  a 
|urovinciul    town.       Dur-Sargina  is   built   by   Sargon   not   at 
Ninovoh,  but  "  near  to  Nineveh."     Scripture,  it  must  be  re- 
uienibered,  similarly  distinguishes  Calah  as  a  place  separate 
ftroin  Nineveh  and  so  far  from  it  that  there  was  room  for  "  a 
great  city  "  between  them.®    And  the  geographers,  while  they 
give  the  name  of  Aturia  or  Assyria  Proper  to  the  country  about 
the  one  town,*  call  the  region  which  surrounds  the  other  by 
A  distinct  name,  Calachene.*    Again,  when  the  country  is  closely 
(examined,  it  is  found,  not  only  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
iHOitinuous  town  over  the  space  included  within  the  four  sites 
vS  Ninirud,  Keremles,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyimjik,  nor  any  re- 
lliiuns  of  walls  or  ditches  connecting  them,*  but  that  the  four 
nitt^H  tlujmselves  are  as  carefully  fortified  on  what,  by  the  theory 
we  are  examining,  would  be  the  inside  of  the  city  as  in  other 
dirtH'tions.'    It  perhaps  need  scarcely  be  added,  imless  to  meet 
tho  urguineut  drawn  from  Diodorus,  that  the  four  sites  in 


*  <)on.  X,  11,  IS.  We  must  understand 
tli«t  ox|miMiion  **  a  great  city,"  as  qua- 
il Ai*d  hy  tho  circumstances  under  which 
it  Is  umhI — a  great  city  according  to  the 
sin*  of  cities  in  tlie  primeval  times.  The 
city  In  qut*stion  may  probably  have  oc- 
rupliMl  tho  wite  of  the  ruins  atSelamiyeh. 

•  Htmb.  XV I.  1,  §  1 ;  Arrian.  ixp. 
Mfx,  iii.  7;  rUn.  //.  JV.  V.  12. 

^  Supra,  p.  li)4. 


'  See  the  careful  surveys  of  Capt. 
Jones,  published  by  the  lioyal  Asiatic 
Society.     (Journal^  vol.  xv.) 

'  See  the  plans  of  the  ruins  at  Nimrud 
and  Koyunjilc  (pp.  200  and  253).  Koyun- 
jik, according  to  the  hypothesis,  would 
occupy  the  north-west  angle  of  the  town, 
and  its  southern  and  eastern  sides  would 
thus  be  within  the  town ;  but  the  chief 
defences  arc  those  on  the  east. 
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question  are  not  so  placed  as  to  form  the  "oblong  square" 
of  his  description,*  but  mark  the  angles  of  a  rhombus  very 
much  slanted  from  the  perpendicular. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  book  of  Jonah  deserves  more 
attention  than  that  which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
and  Ctesias.  Unlike  Ctesias,  Jonah  saw  Nineveh  while  it  still 
stood ;  and  though  the  writer  of  the  prophetical  book  may  not 
have  been  Jonah  himself,*  he  probably  lived  not  very  many 
years  later.*  Thus  his  evidence  is  that  of  a  contemporary, 
though  (it  may  be)  not  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  and,  even  apart 
from  the  inspiration  which  guided  his  pen,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  the  utmost  respect.  Now  the  statements  of  this 
writer;  >>hich  have  a  bearing  on  the  size  of  Nineveh,  are  two. 
He  tells  us,  in  one  place,  that  it  was  "  an  exceeding  great  city, 
of  three  days'  journey;"''  in  another,  that  "in  it  were  more 
than  1 20,000  persons  who  could  not  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left."  ^  These  passages  are  clearly  intended  to 
describe  a  city  of  a  size  unusual  at  the  time ;  but  both  of  them 
are  to  such  an  extent  vague  and  indistinct,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  from  either  separately,  or  even  from  the  two  combined, 
an  exact  definite  notion.  "  A  city  of  three  days'  journey  "  may 
be  one  which  it  requires  three  days  to  traverse  from  end  to  end, 
or  one  which  is  three  days'  journey  in  circumference,  or,  lastly, 
one  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  visited  and  explored  by  a 
prophet  commissioned  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  a  coming 
danger  in  less  than  three  days'  time.  Persons  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  right  hand  from  their  left  may  (if  taken  literally) 
mean  children,  and  120,000  such  persons  may  therefore  indi- 
cate a  total  population  of  600,000 ;  or,  the  phrase  may  perhaps 


*  Dicxi.  Sic.  ii.  3. 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  "  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Jonah  nowhere 
identities  himself  with  the  prophet." 
(Vance  Smith,  Prophecies  on  Nineveh^  p. 
252.)  "  On  the  contrary,  he  rather 
carefully  keeps  himself  distinct,  speak- 
ing of  Jonah  always  in  the  third  person, 
and  not  sinj<jestin(jj  hy  a  single  word  or 
impliaition^  that  he  ever  thought  of 
being  regarded  as,  at  the  same  time, 


both  writer  and  subject  of  the  narntive." 
All  thiols  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  does 
not  establish  the  negative. 

*  The  position  of  the  book  in  the  He- 
brew Canon,  between  Amos  and  Micah, 
shows  that  its  date  was  regarded  as  fall- 
ing between  Uzziah  (b.c.  SOS)  and  Heze- 
kiah  (b.c.  697).  Nineveh  was  not  de- 
stroyed till,  at  any  rate,  b.c  625. 

'  Jonah  iii.  3. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  11. 
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with  greater  probability  be  understood  of  moral  ignonmce,  and 
the  intention  would  in  that  case  be  to  designate  by  it  all  the 
inhabitants.  If  Nineveh  was  in  Jonah's  time  a  city  containing 
a  population  of  120,000,  it  would  sufficiently  deserve  the  title 
of  "  an  exceeding  great  city ;  "  and  the  prophet  might  well  be 
occupied  for  three  days  in  traversing  its  squares  and  streets. 
We  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul  have  an 
extent  more  than  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  this  number 
of  persons. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  from  tlie  supposed  parallel  case 
of  Babylon  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  which  can 
be  reposed  in  the  statement  made  by  Herodotus,  and  on  the 
opinion  which  is  ultimately  formed  with  regard  to  the  real  size 
of  that  capital.  It  would  be  improper  to  anticipate  here  the 
conclusions,  which  may  be  arrived  at  hereafter,  concerning  the 

'  real  dimensions  of  **  Babylon  the  Great ; "  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  grave  doubts  are  entertained  in  many  quarters  as 
to  the  ancient  statements  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  ruins  do 

I  not  cover  much  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  space  which 

'    Herodotus  assigns  to  the  city. 

We  may,  thejefore,  without  much  hesitation,  set  aside  the 
theory  which  would  ascribe  to  the  ancient  Nineveh  dimensions 
nine  or  ten  times  greater  than  those  of  London,  and  proceed 
to  a  description  of  the  group  of  ruins  believed  by  the  best 
judges  to  mark  the  true  site. 

The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  two  principal  moundp, 
known  respectively  as  Nebbi-Yunus  and  Koyunjik.  The  Ko- 
yunjik  mound,  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  other,  at  the 
distance  of  900  yards,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  is  very 
much  the  more  considerable  of  the  two.  Its  shape  is  an  irre- 
gular oval,  elongated  to  a  point  towards  the  north-east,  in  the 
line  of  its  greater  axis.  The  surface  is  nearly  flat ;  the  sides 
slope  at  a  steep  angle,  and  are  furrowed  with  numerous  ravines, 
worn  in  the  soft  material  by  the  rains  of  some  thirty  centuries. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  mound  above  the  plain  is  towards 
the  south-eastern  extremity,  where  it  overhangs  the  small 
stream  of  the  Khosr;  the  elerotioii  in  this  part  being  about 


Chi».  it. 
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ninetv-fivt?  teet  Tlie  area  covered  by  the  mound  is  estimated 
at  a  hundred  acres,  and  the  entire  mass  is  said  to  contain 
14^300,000  tons  of  earth.  The  labour  of  a  man  would  Bcarc«lr 
excavate  and  place  in  position  more  than  120  tons  of  earth 
in  a  year ;  it  would  require  therefore  the  united  exertions 
of  10.0U0  men  for  twelve  years,  or  20,000  men  for  six  years. 


I.  SuppuKd  TuiDb  or  Jorub. 

to  complete  the  structure.'     On  this  artificial^eminenre  were  , 
raised  in  ancient  times  the  pnlaces  and  temples  of  the  AsByrian 
monarchs,  which  are  now  imbedded  in  the  debris  o!'  tlieir  u^vIl'J 


The  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  at  its  base  nearly  triani 
'  See  the  Journal  of  tha  Atiatie  Sbciefy,  vol.  lY.  jt  S 
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It  covers  an  area  of  about  fortv  acres.  It  is  loftier,  and  its  sides 
are  more  precipitous,  than  Koyunjik,  especially  on  the  west, 
where  it  abutted  upon  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  surface  is 
mostly  flat,  but  is  divided  about  the  middle  by  a  deep  ravine, 
running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  separating  the  mound 
into  an  eastern  and  a  western  portion.  The  so-called  tomb  of 
Jonah  is  conspicuous  on  the  north  edge  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  mound,  and  about  it  are  grouped  the  cottages  of  the 
Kurds  and  Turcomans  to  whom  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh 
belongs.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  mound  forms  a  burial- 
ground,  to  which  the  bodies  of  Mahometans  are  brought  from 
considerable  distances.  The  mass  of  earth  is  calculated  at  six 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons ;  so  that  its  erection  would  have 
given  full  emplo}Tnent  to  10,000  men  for  the  space  of  five  years 
and  a  hal£ 

These  two  vast  mounds — ^the  platforms  on  which  palaces  and 
temples  were  raised — are  both  in  tlie  same  line,  and  abutted, 
both  of  them,  on  the  western  wall  of  the  city.  Their  position 
in  that  wall  is  thought  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  chance, 
but  by  design ;  since  they  break  the  western  face  of  the  city 
into  three  nearly  equal  portions.*  The  entire  length  of  this 
side  of  Nineveh  was  13,600  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  and 
a  half  miles.  Anciently  it  seems  to  have  immediately  overhung 
the  Tigris,  which  has  now  moved  off  to  the  west,  leaving  a  plain 
nearly  a  mile  in  width  between  its  eastern  edge  and  the  old 
rampart  of  the  city.  This  rampart  followed,  apparently,  the 
natural  course  of  the  river-bank ;  and  hence,  while  on  the  w  hole 
it  is  tolerably  straight,  in  the  most  southern  of  the  three  por- 
tions it  exhibits  a  gentle  curve,  where  the  river  evidently  made 
a  sweep,  altering  its  course  from  south-east  nearly  to  south. 

The  western  wall  at  its  northern  extremity  approaches  the 
present  course  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  here  joined,  exactly  at  right 
angles,  by  the  northern,  or  rather  the  north-western,  rampart, 


*  Capt  Jones    notes    that  from  the  |   from   the  centre  of  the  Nebbi-Tunus 


N.W.  angle  of  the  city  to  the  centre  of 
the  Koyuigik  mound,  from  that  to  the 
centre  of  the  Nebbi-Yunus  mound,  and 


mound  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  city,  are 
exactly  equal  distances.  (Journal  of  J^i- 
atk  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  325.) 
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which  111113  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the  north-e 
angle  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  measure  exactly  7000  feet,' 
This  wall  is  again  divided,  like  the  western,  but  with  even 
more  precieeness,  into  three  equal  portions.  Commencing  at 
the  north-eastern  angle,  one-thinl  of  it  is  carried  along  com- 
paratively high  ground,  after  which  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  its  course  it  falls  by  a  gentle  decline  towards  the 


Khter-Su  and  Jlound  of  Nebbi-Ti 


(after  liyard). 


Tigris,  Exactly  midway  in  this  slope  the  rampart  is  broken 
by  a  road,  adjoining  which  is  a  remarkable  mound,  covering 
one  of  the  chief  gates  of  the  city.* 

At  its  other  extremity  the  western  wall  forms  a  very  obtuse 
angle  with  the  southern,  which  impends  over  a  deep  ravine 
forme<l  by  a  winter  torrent,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  for  about 


*  Joanal  of  Asiatic  S-xiely,  vol.  XT,  p.  322. 
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In  the  above  description  of  the  ramparts  surrounding  Nineveh, 
no  account  has  been  given  of  their  width  or  height.  According 
to  Diodorus  the  wall  wherewith  Ninus  surrounded  his  capital  was 
100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  might  drive 
side  by  side  along  the  top.  Xenophon,  who  passed  close  to  the 
ruins  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  calls  the  height 
150  feet,  and  the  width  50  feet.'  The  actual  greatest  height  at 
present  seems  to  be  46  feet;®  but  the  debris  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls  are  so  great,  and  the  crumbled  character  of  the  walls 
themselves  is  so  evident,  that  the  chief  modem  explorer  inclines 
to  regard  the  computation  of  Diodorus  as  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  truth.^  The  width  of  the  walls,  in  their  crumbled 
condition,  is  from  100  to  200  feet. 

The  mode  in  which  the  walls  were  constructed  seems  to  have 
been  the  following.  Up  to  a  certain  height — fifty  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon' — they  were  composed  of  neatly-hewn  blocks 
of  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  smoothed  and  polished  on  the  out- 
side.^ Above  this,  the  material  used  was  sun-dried  brick.  The 
stone  masonry  was  certainly  ornamented  along  its  top  by  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  battlements  or  gradines  in  the  same  material ; ' 


and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  similar  ornamentation  crowned  the 
upper  brick  structure.*     The  wall  was  pierced  at  irregular 


•  Aruib.  iii.  4,  §  10.  I  assume  that 
the  Mespila  of  Xenophon  is  identical 
with  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul.  There 
docs  not  seem  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
of  this.  (See  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  t/ie 
Track  of  the  7  en  Thousand^  p.  140  ; 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p. 
332.) 

*  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv. 
p.  322. 

•  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  660. 
"  The  remains  still  existing  of  these  for- 
tifications almost  confirm  the  statement 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  walls  were 
a  hundred  feet  high,"  &c. 

*  Anab.  iii.  4,  §  10.  The  excavations 
have  not  yet  tested  this  statement  of 

VOL.  I. 


Xenophon*s ;  but,  as  his  estimate  of 
twenty  feet  is  exactly  correct  for  the 
stone  basement  of  the  walls  of  Nimrud 
(Larissa),  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
he  probably  did  not  much  miscalculate 
here.  (Cf.  Anab.  iii.  4,  §  7,  with  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  123,  125.) 

^  AlOov  {«<rTou  K07xwAt(£Tou.  (Anab. 
iii.  4,  §  10.)  Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks 
that  this  fossiliferous  stone  is  the  com- 
mon building  material  at  Mosul,  but 
"  does  not  occur  far  to  the  north  or  to 
the  south,  being  succeeded  by  wastes  of 
gypsum."  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Th/usand,  p.  140.) 

*  Layard.  Nin.  and  Bab.^  p.  658. 

^  Ibid.,  note. 
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intervals  by  gates,  abore  which  rose  lofty  towers ;  while  towers, 
ptoljably  of  lesser  elevation,  occarred  also  in  the  portions  of  the 
wall  iotervemng  between  one  gate  and  another.  A  gate  in  the 
nortb-weetem  rampart  has  been  cleared  by  means  of  excava- 
tion, the  form  and  constmetion  of  which  will  best  appear  from 
the  annexed  ground-plan.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three 
gateways,  whereof  the  inner  and  outer  were  ornamented  with 
colossal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  figures,  while  the  central 


^1 


Gale  in  the  Sorlh  W«U,  KiDcieh. 

one  was  merely  panelled  with  slabs  of  alabaster.  Between  the 
gateways  were  two  large  chambers,  70  feet  long  by  23  feet 
wide,  which  were  thus  capable  of  containing  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers.  The  chombers  and  gateways  are  supposed  to 
have  been  arched  over,  like  the  castles'  gates  on  the  bas-reliefs. 
The  gates  themselves  have  wholly  disapjieared ;  but  the  debris 
which  filled  both  the  chambers  and  the  passages  contained  so 
much  charcoal  that  it  is  thought  they  must  have  been  made, 
not  of  bionzo,  like  the  gates  of  Babylon,*  but  of  wood.     The 
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ground  within  the  gateway  was  paved  with  large  slabs  of  lime- 
stone, still  bearing  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels.® 

The  castellated  rampart  which  thus  surrounded  and  guarded 
Nineveh  did  not  constitute  by  any  means  its  sole  defence.    Out- 
side the  stone  basement  wall  lay  on  every  side  a  water  barrier, 
consisting  on  tlie  west  and  south  of  natural  river  courses;  on 
the  north  and  eiist,  of  artificial  channels  into  which  water  was 
conducted  from  the  Khosr-su.     The  northern  and  eastern  walls 
were  skirted  along  their  whole  length  by  a  broad  and  deep 
moat,  into  which  the  Khosr-su  was  made  to  flow  by  occupying 
its  natural  bed  with  a  strong  dam,  carried  across  it  in  the  line 
of  the  eastern  wall,  and  at  the  point  where  the  stream  now 
enters  the  enclosure.     On  meeting  this  obstruction,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains,  the  waters  divided,  and  while  part 
flowed  to  the  south-east,  and  reached  the  Tigris  by  the  ravine 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which  is  a  natural  water- 
course, part  turned  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  north-west,  and, 
washing  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole  of  the 
northern  wall,  gained   the  Tigris  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city,  where  a  second  dam  kept  it  at  a  suflScient  height. 
Moreover,   on  the  eastern  face,  which   appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  weakest,  a  series  of  outworks  were  erected  for 
the  further  defence  of  the  city.     North  of  the  Khosr,  between 
the  city  wall  and  that  river,  which  there  nms  parallel  to  the 
wall,  and  forms  a  sort  of  second  or  outer  moat,  there  are  traces 
of  a  detached  fort  of  considerable  size,  which  must  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  defences  in  that  quarter.     South  and  south- 
east of  the  Khosr,  the  works  are  still  more  elaborate.     In  the 
first  place,  from  a  point  where  the  Khosr  leaves  the  hills  and 
debouches  upon  comparatively  low  ground,  a  deep  ditch,  200 
feet  broad,  was  carried  through  compact  silicious  conglomerate 
for  upwards  of  two  miles,  till  it  joined  the  ravine  which  formed 
the  natural  protection  of  the  city  upon  the  south.     On  either 
side  of  this  ditch,  which  could  be  readily  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Khosr  at  its  northern  extremity,  was  built  a  broad 
and  lofty  wall ;  the  eastem  one,  which  forms  the  outermost  of 

•  Layard,  Kin.  and  Lab.  pp.  120-123. 
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the  defences,  rises  even  now  a  hilndred  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  on  which  it  adjoins.  Further,  between  this  outer 
barrier  and  the  city  moat  was  interposed  a  species  of  demi-lune, 
guarded  by  a  double  wall  and  a  broad  ditch,  and  connected  (as 
is  thought)  by  a  covered  way  with  Nineveh  itselfJ  Thus  the 
city  was  protected  on  this,  its  most  vulnerable  side,  towards  the 
centre  by  five  walls  and  three  broad  and  deep  moats ;  towards 
the  north,  by  a  wall,  a  moat,  the  Khosr,  and  a  strong  outpost ; 
towards  the  south,  by  two  moats  and  three  lines  of  rampart. 
The  breadth  of  the  whole  fortification  on  this  side  is  2200  feet, 
or  not  far  from  half  a  mile.® 

Such  was  the  site,  and  such  were  the  defences,  of  the  capital 
of  Assyria.  Of  its  internal  arrangements  but  little  can  be  said 
at  present,  since  no  general  examination  of  the  space  within 
the  ramparts  has  been  as  yet  made,  and  no  ancient  account  of 
the  interior  has  come  down  to  us.  We  can  only  see  that  the 
side  of  the  city  which  was  most  fashionable  was  the  western, 
which  immediately  overhung  the  Tigris;  since  here  were  the 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  here  seem  also  to  have  been  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  richer  citizens ;  at  least,  it  is  on  this  side,  in  the 
space  intervening  between  Koyimjik  and  the  northern  rampart, 
that  the  only  very  evident  remains  of  edifices — besides  the  great 
mounds  of  Koyimjik  and  Nebbi-Yunus — are  found.'  The  river 
was  no  doubt  the  main  attraction ;  but  perhaps  the  western  side 
was  also  considered  the  most  secure,  as  lying  furthest  from  the 
quarter  whence  alone  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  attacked, 
namely,  the  east.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  any 
account  of  the  character  of  the  houses  or  the  direction  of  the 
streets.  Perhaps  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  more 
systematic  and  continuous  efiforts  will  be  made  by  the  enterprise 
of  Europe  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of  all  the  remains  which 
still  lie  buried  at  this  interesting  site.  No  such  discoveries  are 
indeed  to  be  expected  as  those  which  have  recently  startled  the 
world ;  but  patient  explorers  would  still  be  sure  of  an  ample 
reward,  were  they  to  glean  after  Layard  in  the  field  from  which 
he  swept  so  magnificent  a  harvest. 

^  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  xv.  p.  322.  •  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  660,  llottL 
•  See  the  plan  (supra,  p.  253) ;  and  comp.  the  Joum,  ofAaiaUo  Society,  ToL  iv,  pu 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LANGUAGE    AND    WEITING. 


"  rpafifjuvra  *AcrerupMi." — Herod.  iv.  87. 

There  has  never  been  much  diflFerenee  of  opinion  among  the 
learned  with  regard  to  the  language  spoken  by  the  Assyrians. 
As  the  Biblical  genealogy  connected  Asshur  with   Eber   and 
Aram/  while  the  Greeks  plainly  regarded  the  Syrians,  Assy- 
rians, and  Babylonians  as  a  single  race,*  it  was  always  supposed 
that  the  people  thus  associated  must  have  possessed  a  tongue 
allied,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Chaldee.     These  tongues  were  known  to  be  dialectic  umrieties  of 
a  single  form  of  speech — the  Semitic ;  and  it  was  consequently 
the  general  belief,  before  any  Assyrian  inscriptions  had  been 
disinterred,  that  the  Assyrian  language  was  of  this  type,  either 
a  sister  tongue  to  the  three  above  mentioned,  or  else  identical 
with  some  one  of  them.     The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
theory  was  the  supposed  Medo-Persic  or  Arian  character  of  a 
certain  number  of  Assyrian  royal  names ;  but  this  difficulty  was 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  met  by  a  suggestion  that  the  ruling 
tribe  might  have  been  of  Median  descent,  and  have  maintained 
its  old  national  appellatives,  while  the  mass  of  the  population 
belonged  to  a  different  race.^    Recent  discoveries  have  shown 
that  this  last  suggestion  was  needless,  as  the  difficulty  which  it 
was  intended  to   meet  does  not  exist.     The  Assyrian  names, 
which  either  history  or  the  monuments  have  handed  down  to  us, 
ai'e  Semitic,  and  not  Arian.     It  is  only  among  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  put  forth  by  Ctesias  that  Arian 


»  Gen.  X.  21-25. 

<  See  Herod  vii.  63,  and  140 ;  Muh. 
Pers,  86;  Xen.  Cyrop,  v.  4,  §  51,  &c. ; 
Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  80 ;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
772  ;  Strab.  xvi.  I,  §  2 ;  Arrian,  Fr.  48 ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  V.  12;  Mela,  i.  11,  for  the 
confusion  of  Assyrians    with  Syrians. 


For  the  close  connexion  and  almost  iden- 
tification of  the  Babylonians  with  the 
Assyrians,  see  Herod,  i.  106, 178 ;  iii.  92  ; 
Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  &c. 

•  Prichard,  Physical  History  of  Mun- 
kind,  vol.  iv.  p.  568. 
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names,  such  as  Xtrxes,  Arias,  Armamithres,  Mitlinetis,  &c.,  are 
to  be  found. 

Together  with  the  true  names  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
mounds  of  Mesopotamia  have  yielded  up  a  mass  of  documents 
in  the  Assyrian  language,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
one  day  acquire  as  full  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  Tocaho- 
lary  as  we  possess  at  present  of  Greek  or  Latin.  These  docu- 
ments have  conflrmed  the  previous  belief  that  the  tongue  is 
Semitic.  They  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  long  inscriptions 
upon  "the  slabs  of  stone  with  which 
the  walla  of  palaces  were  panelled, 
sometimes  occupying  the  stone  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  sculpture,  sometimes 
carried  across  the  dress  of  figures, 
always  carefully  cut  and  generally  iu 
good  preservatitm.*  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  these  memorials  are  the  hollow 
cylinders,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
hexagonal  or  octagonal  prisms,  made 
in  extremely  fine  and  thin  terracotta,' 
which  the  Assyrian  kings  used  to  de- 
posit at  the  cornersof  temples,inscribed  j 
with  an  account  of  their  chief  acts  and  f 
with  numerous  religious  invocations. 
These  cylinders  vary  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  Anyriin  Cylinder 

covered  closely  with  a  small  writing, 

which  it  often  requires  a  good  magnifying  glass  to  decipher.  A 
cylinderofTiglath-Pileserl.  (about  B.C.  1180)contain8  thirty  lines 
in  a  space  of  six  inches,  or  live  lines  to  an  inch,  which  is  nearly 
as  close  as  the  tyjie  of  the  piesent  volume.  This  degree  of  clos^ 
ness  is  exceeded  on  a  cylinder  of  Asshur-bani-pal's  (about  B.O. 
UGO),  where  the  lines  are  six  to  the  inch,  or  as  near  together  as 
the  type  of  the  Edinburgh  lleview.  If  the  complexity  of  the 
Assyrian  characters  be  taken  into  account,  and  if  it  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  whole  iDscripti'on  vta  in  erery  case  impressed  bj 
tiie  hand,  this  minateness  most  be  allowed  to  be  very  sttrprisiDg. 
It  is  not  favourable  to  legibility ;  and  the  patience  of  cnneiform 
Bcholars  has  been  seTerely  tried  by  a  mode  of  writing  which 
sacrifices  everything  to  the  desire  of  crowding  the  greatest  pos- 
sible qnantity  of  words  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  In  one 
respect,  however,  facility  of  reading  is  consulted,  for  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  cylinders  are  not  carried  on  in  continnona  lines 


AssyrUn  Semis  (after  La;Brd). 


round  all  the  sides,  but  are  written  in  columns,  each  cohimn 
occupying  a  side.  The  lines  are  thus  tolerably  short ;  and  the 
whole  of  a  sentence  is  brought  before  the  eye  at  once. 

Besides  slabs  and  cylinders,  the  written  memorials  of  Assyria 
comprise  inscribed  bulls  and  lions,  stone  obelisks,  ciny  tablets, 
bricks,  and  engraved  seals.  The  seals  generally  resemble  thoso 
ofthe  OliuWn^aiis,  which  have  been  already  desoribed ;'  but  are 
Bomewliat  iiioro  olnborate,  and  more  varied  in  their  character. 


•  S«»  •lni»>,  ■•  V\nt  Monarcliy,"  ch.  It.  p.  C8,  and  ch.  v,  pp.  B3-95. 
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They  do  not  very  often  exliibit  any  writing ;  but  occasionally 
they  are  inscribed  ivitb  the  name  of  their  owner,'  while  in 
a  few  instances  they  show  sn  inscription  of  some  length.  The 
clay  tablets  are  both  numerous  and  curiouB.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  ranginj^  from  nine  inches  long  by  six  and  a 
half  wide,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch  wide,  or 
even  less.^  Sometimes  they  are  entirely  covered  with  writing  ; 
while  sometimes  they  exhibit  on  a  portion  of  their  surface  the 


Amjjna  CI*;  TabUu  (aftn  Layard). 

impressions  of  seals,  mythological  emblems,  and  the  like.  Some 
tliousands  of  them  have  been  recovered ;  and  they  are  found  to 
be  of  the  most  varied  character.  Many  are  historical,  still 
more  mythological ;  some  are  linguistic,  some  geographic,  some 
again  astronomical.  It  is  anticipated  that,  when  they  are  deci- 
phered, we  shall  obtain  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Assyrian 
science,  and  shall  be  able  by  tliis  means  to  trace  a  large  portion 
of  the  knowlodgd  of  the  Greeks  to  an  Oriental  source.  Here  is 
a  mine  still  very  little  worked,  from  which  [>atient  and  cautious 
investigators  may  one  day  extract  the  most  valuable  literary 


neceh  and  Ba'^yion,  p.  604,  c 


■  Ibid.  p.  345. 
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treasut'es.  The  etone  obelisks  are  but  few,  and  are  mostly  in  a 
fragmentary  condition.  One  alone  is  perfect — tlie  obelisk  in 
black  basalt,  diacovei'ed  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Mimrud,  which  has 
now  for  many  years  been  in  the  British  Museum.  This  monu- 
ment is  sculptured  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  in  part  with  writing 


Black  Obeligk,  from  Nlmrud  (after  Birch> 

and  in  part  with  baa-reliefs.  It  is  about  seven  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  gently  towards  the  summit, 
which  is  crowned  with  three  low  steps,  or  gradines.  The  in-  • 
Bcription,  which  occupies  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  each 
side,  and  is  also  carried  along  the  spaces  between  the  bas-relie&, 
consists  of  210  clearly  cut  lines,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  documents   that  has  come  down  to  us.     It  gives  ^n 
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account  of  various  victories  gained  by  the  monarch  who  set  it 
up,  and  of  the  tribute  brought  him  by  several  princes.'  The 
inscribed  lions  and  bulls  are  numerous.  They  commonly  guard 
the  portals  of  palaces,  and  are  raised  in  a  bold  relief  on  alabaster 
slabs.  The  writing  does  not  often  trench  upon  the  sculpture,  but 
covers  all  those  portions  of  the  slabs  which  are  not  occupied  by  the 
animal.  It  is  usually  a  full  account  of  some  particular  campaign, 
which  was  thus  specially  commemorated,  giving  in  detail  what  is 
far  more  briefly  expressed  in  the  obelisk  and  slab  inscriptions.^ 

This  review  of  the  various  kinds  of  documents  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Assyria,  seems  to  show 
that  two  materials  were  principally  in  use  among  the  people 
for  literary  purposes,  namely,  stone  and  moist  clay.  The  ' 
monarchs  used  the  former. most  commonly,  though  sometimes 
they  condescended  for  some  special  object  to  the  coarser  and 
more  fragile  material.  Private  persons  in  their  business  trans- 
actions, literary  and  scientific  men  in  their  compositions,  em- 
ployed the  latter,  on  wliich  it  was  possible  to  write  rapidly  with 
a  triangular  instrument,  and  which  was  no  doubt  far  cheaper 
than  the  slabs  of  fine  stone,  which  were  preferred  for  the  royal 
inscriptions.  The  clay  documents,  when  wanted  for  instruction 
or  as  evidence,  were  carefully  baked ;  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  despite  their  fragility,  often  in  as  legible 
a  condition,  with  the  letters  as  clear  and  sharp,  as  any  legend 
on  marble,  stone,  or  metal  that  we  possess  belonging  to  Greek, 
or  even  to  Eoman  times.  The  best  clay  skilfully  baked,  is  a 
material  quite  as  enduring  as  either  stone  or  metal ;  *  resisting 
many  influences  better  than  either  of  those  materials. 

It  may  still  be  asked,  did  not  the  Assyrians  use  other  ma- 
terials also  ?  Did  they  not  write  with  ink  of  some  kind  on 
paper,  or  leather,  or  parchment  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  Egypt- 
ians had  invented  a  kind  of  thick  paper  many  centuries  before 
the  Assyrian  power  arose  ;^  and  it  is  further  certain  that  the 


*  See  the  translation  by  Dr.  Hincks   |        '  Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
in   the  Duhlin    i'niversiti/  Magazine  for  ^  W^ilkinson,  in  the  author's  Berodch 


October,  1853. 

*   Jvnrn.  of  Asiatic  Soc.^  vol.  xii.  p.  441. 


tus,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  §  33. 
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later  Assyrian  kings  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  witli  Egypt. 
Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  suppose  that  they  did  not 
import  paper  from  that  countr}*^  ?  Again,  the  Persians,  we  are 
told,  used  parchment  for  their  public  records/  Are  not  the 
Assyrians,  a  much  more  ingenious  people,  likely  to  have  done 
the  same,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent?  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  by  which  these  questions  can  be  determinately  an- 
swered. No  document  on  any  of  the  materials  suggested  has 
been  found.  No  ancient  author  states  that  the  Assyrians  or 
the  Babylonians  used  them.*  Had  it  not  been  for  one  piece  of 
indirect  evidence,  it  would  have  seemed  nearly  certain  that  they 
were  not  employed  by  the  Mesopotamian  races.  In  some  of  the 
royal  palaces,  however,  small  lumps  of  fine  clay  have  been 
found,  bearing  the  impressions  of  seals,  and  exhibiting  traces  of 
the  string  by  which  they  were  attached  to  documents,  while  the 
documents  themselves,  being  of  a  diflferent  material,  have  pe- 
rished.* It  seems  probable  that  in  these  instances  some  sub- 
stance like  paper  or  parchment  was  used ;  and  thus  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  clay  was  the  most  common,  and 
stone  an  ordinary  writing  material  among  the  Assyrians,  some 
third  substance,  probably  Egyptian  paper,  was  also  known,  and 
was  used  occasionally,  though  somewhat  rarely,  for  public 
documents. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  style  and  nature  of  the 
Assyrian  writing.  Derived  evidently  from  the  Chaldiean,  it  is 
far  less  archaic  in  type,  presenting  no  pictorial  representations 
of  objects,  and  but  a  few  characters  where  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation can  be  traced.    It  is  in  no  case  wholly  rectilinear;  and 


*  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32.  As  Diodonis'  sole  i  torians  of  Alexander  mentioned  a  stone 
authority  here  is  the  untrustworthy  '  inscription  of  Sardanapalus  (Arr.  £xp. 
Ctesias,  no  great  dependance  can  be  At.  ii.  5 ;  Strab.  xiv.  5,  §  9).  The  east- 
placed  on  his  statement.                               '  ern  tradition  that  Seth  wrote  the  history 

*  This  is  not  a  mere  negative  argu-  and  wisdom  of  antediluvian  times  on 
ment,  since  statements  of  the  nature  of  burnt  and  unburnt  brick  (Layardf  Xin, 
the  material  used  do  occur,  and  accord  {  and  Bab.  p.  347,  note),  has  a  similar 
with  the  monumental  &cts.     Epigenes,  bearing. 

for  instance,  spoke  of  the  Babylonians  *  Layahl,  p.  154;  Botta,  Letters  from 

recording   their    astronomical    observa-  Ninetehy   p.  27.      For  a  representation 

tions  upon  baked  tiles  (**  coctilibus  later-  of  the  mark  of  the  string  see  above, 

culis,"  Plin.  IL  N.  vii.  56),  and  the  his-  p.  264. 
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indeed  preserves  the  straight  line  only  in  a  very  few  characterB, 


as  in    [1         Y   for  "house,"    i.  Y   for  **gate," 


^ 


for  **  temple,  altar,"  and    4^^^^>^    for  **  fish,"  all  which  are  in 

the  later  inscriptions  superseded  by  simpler  forms.  The  wedge 
may  thus  be  said  to  be  almost  the  sole  element  of  the  writing — 
the  wedge,  however,  under  a  great  variety  of  forms — sometimes 


greatly  elongated,  as  thus  ^^  ,  sometimes  contracted 

to  a  triangle  >   ,  sometimes  broadened  out      ^    ,  sometimes 

doubled  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  arrow-head  m^ ,  and  placed 

in  every  direction — horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  diagonal. 

The  number  of  characters  is  very  great  Sir  £L  Kawliason, 
in  the  year  1851,  published  a  list  of  246,  or  including  variants, 
366  characters,  as  occurring  in  the  inscriptions  known  to  him.^ 
M.  Oppert,  in  1858,  gave  318  forms  as  those  **  most  in  use."  •  Of 
course  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this  alphabet  cannot  represent 
elementary  sounds.  The  Assyrian  characters,  do,  in  fact,  cor- 
respond, not  to  letters,  according  to  our  notion  of  letters,  but  to 
syllables.  These  syllables  are  either  mere  vowel  sounds^  such 
as  we  represent  by  our  vowels  and  diphthongs,  or  such  sounds 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  consonants.  The  vowels  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  Assyrians  recognisro  three  only  as  funda- 
mental— a,  t,  and  u.  Besides  these  they  have  the  diphthongs  at, 
nearly  equivalent  to  e,  and  au,  nearly  equivalent  to  0.*  The 
vowels  t  and  u  have  aLsO  the  powers,  respectively,  of  y  and  v. 

The  consonant  sounds  recognised  in  the  language  are  sixteen 


'  Jovro'il  f'f  A*i  ttir  .^'</<Mefy.  toI.  xit.  *  The  roweU  mott  be  wmmtifd  as  in 

*  Ery^ld^on  i*. v*yifi/»,»x^  fn  Mejfjf^ttn-  Italimn.  A  aj  a  in  "tmC" — E  as  a  ia 

mie.  torn.  ii.  lirre  i.  App*rwii<» :  Caialrjgi&e  "  face  "—I  as  <  ia   ^  ■e* — O  as  o  is 

dcs  signet  'tt  piu*  ^t-tU't.  pp.  107-12^1.  ^  host "—  C  as  a  in  •*  — ^  * 
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in  nuinbor.  They  are  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  tenves,  p, 
h,  t ;  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  mediie.  h,  g,  A ;  tlie  guttural 
and  dental  axpirates,  kk  (=  Heb.  n)  and  iJi  (=  Greek  8) ;  the 
liqnids  I,  m,'  n,  r;  and  the  sibilants  8,  ah  (=  Heb.  ty),  ts 
(=Heb.  v),  and  z.  The  system  here  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  absence. of  the 
simple  aspirato  n,'  of  the  guttural  y,  and  of  the  aspirated  d 
(pA).     It  lias  no  sound  which  the  Hebrew  has  not 

From  thrsc  sounds,  combined  with  the  simple  vowels,  comes 
the  Assyrian  Kyllaharium,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  consoDants 
theuisclvos,  the  characters  were  assigned.  In  tlie  iirst  place, 
each  consonant  being  capable  of  two  combinations  with  each 
simple  vowel,  couhl  give  birth  naturally  to  six  simple  syllables, 
each  of  wliich  would  be  in  the  Assyrian  system  represeuted  by 
a  character.  Six  cliaractets,  for  instance,  entirely  different 
from  one  another,  represented  pa,  pi,  pu,  ap,  ip.  up ;  six  others, 
ha,  ki,  ka,  ak,  ik,  uk ;  six  others  again,  ta,  ti,  tu,  at,  it,  ut.  If 
this  rulo  were  carried  out  in  every  case  the  sixteen  consonant 
sounds  would,  it  is  evident,  produce  00  characters.  The  actual 
number,  however,  formed  in  this  way,  is  only  75,  since  there  are 
seven  of  the  consonants  which  only  combine  with  the  vowels  in 
one  way.  Thus  we  have,  ha,  hi,  ba,  but  not  ah,  ih,  vh;  ga,  gi, 
gu,  but  not  ag,  ig,  ug;  and  so  on.  The  sounds  regarded  as 
capable  of  only  one  combination  are  the  medite,  h,  g,i;  the 
aspirates  kh  ami  th ;  and  the  sibilants  ts  and  z. 

Such  is  the  first  and  simplest  syllaharium  :  but  the  Assyrian 
system  does  not  stop  here.  It  proceeds  to  combine  with  each 
simple  vowi'l  sound  two  consonants,  one  preceding  the  vowel  and 
the  other  following  it  If  this  plan  were  followed  out  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  the  result  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
^llabarinm  of  7(>8  sounds,  each  Iiaving  its  proper  character, 
which  would  raise  the  number  of  characters  to  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred !    Fortunately  for  the  student,  phonetic  laws 
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and  other  causes  have  intervened  to  check  this  extreme  luxu* 
riance ;  and  the  combinations  of  this  kind  which  are  known  to 
exist,  instead  of  amounting  to  the  full  limit  of  768,  are  under 
150.  The  known  Assyrian  alphabet  is,  however,  in  this  way 
raised  from  80,  or,  including  variants,  100,  to  between  240  and 
230  characters. 

Further,  there  is  another  kind  of  character,  quite  different 
from  these,  which  Orientalists  have  called  "determinatives." 
Certain  classes  of  words  have  a  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  them, 
most  commonly  the  former,  by  which  their  general  character  is 
indicated.  The  names  of  gods,  of  men,  of  cities,  of  tribes,  of 
wild  animals,  of  domestic  animals,  of  metals,  of  months,  of  the 
|X)ints  of  the  compass,  and  of  dignities,  are  thus  accompanied. 
The  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  may  have  originally  represented  a 
word ;  but  when  used  in  the  way  here  spoken  of,  it  is  believed 
that  it  was  not  sounded,  but  served  simply  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  the  sort  of  word  which  was  placed  before  him.     Thus  a 

single  perpendicular  wedge,  T,  indicates  that  the  next  word 

will  be  the  name  of  a  man ;  such  a  wedge,  preceded  by  two 

horizontal  ones,      »  Y    ,  tells  us  to  expect  the  appellative  of 

a  god  ;  while  other  more  complicated  combinations  are  used  in 
the  remaining  instances.  There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  cha- 
racters of  this  description. 

Finally,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  characters  which  have 
been  called  "  ideographs,"  or  "  monograms."  Most  of  the  gods, 
and  various  cities  and  countries  are  represented  by  a  group  of 
wedges,  which  is  thought  not  to  have  a  real  phonetic  force,  but 
to  be  a  conventional  sign  for  an  idea,  much  as  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals, 1,  2,  3,  &c.,  are  non-phonetic  signs  representing  the 
ideas,  one,  two,  three,  &e.  The  known  characters  of  this  de- 
scription are  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  known  Assyrian  characters  are  thus  brought  up  nearly  to 
three  hundred !  There  still  remain  a  considerable  number 
which  are  either  wholly  unknown,  or  of  which  the  meaning  is 


^^^ 
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kno^n,  whOe  the  pbooetic  value  caniiot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. IL  Oj^rt's  Catalogae  contains  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  fiftr-nine  of  the  latter  class. 

m 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  monumental  evidence 
accords  with  the  traditional  belief  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Assyrian  language,  which  is  unmistakably  Semitic.     Not 
only  does  the  vocabulary  present  constant  analogies  to  other 
Semitic  dialects,  but  the  phonetic  laws  and  the  grammatical 
forms  are  equally  of  this  type.    At  the  same  time  the  language 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  separate  it  from  its  kindred 
tongues,  and  constitute  it  a  distinct  form  of  Semitic  speech,  not 
a  mere  variety  of  any  known  form.     It  is  neither  Hebrew,  nor 
Arabic,  nor  Phoenician,  nor  Chaldee,  nor  Syriac,  but  a  sister 
tongue  to  these,  having  some  analogies  with  all  of  them,  and 
others,  more  or  fewer,  with  each.     On  the  whole,  its  closest 
relationship  seems  to  be  with  the  Hebrew,  and  its  greatest  di- 
vergence from  the  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  with  which  it  was  yet, 
locally,  in  immediate  connection. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  full  ilhistration  of  these  state- 
ments in  the  present  place  would  be  manifestly  unfitting.  It 
would  bo  to  quit  the  province  of  the  historian  and  archsBologist, 
in  onler  to  enter  upon  that  of  the  comparative  philologer  or 
the  gnimmarian.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  illus- 
tration seems  necessarv,  in  order  to  show  that  the  statements 
above  made  are  not  mere  theories,  but  have  a  substantial  basis. 

The  Semitic  character  of  the  vocabulary  will  probably  be  felt 
to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  following  lists : — 

NOUNS  SUBSTANTIVE. 

Ahti,  "  a  father."    Compare  Heb.  nK,  ^n« ;  Arabic  ahou. 

VmmUf  "  a  mother."    Comp.  Heb.  DK,  anil  Arabic  um. 

A)(hHy  "  a  brother."    Comp.  Heb.  HN.  ^RK. 

Pal  or  60/,  "  a  »on."    Comp.  Syriac  6ar,  and  perhaps  Heb.  ]3. 

lluy  "  God."    Comp.  Heb.  hn,  m^K ;  Arabic  Allah, 

Sarru,  "  a  king."    Comp.  Heb.  ife''* 

Maliky  "  a  prince."    Comp.  Heb.  ?|7D,  and  Arabic  malik. 

Bilu,  "  a  lord."    Comp.  Heb.  ^ys. 

NitUj  "  a  man."    Comp.  Heb.  B*^3K,  "  a  mortal,"  and  Chald.  D^B'^,  "  women." 
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Dayarij  "  a  judge."    Comp.  Heb.  J^'l^  from  f\%  judieare, 
SumUj  *•  a  name/*    Comp.  Heb.  DB'. 
Samiy  "  heaven.'*    Comp.  Heb.  D^DK^,  **  the  heaTenB." 
IrUit,  *•  the  earth.**    Comp.  Heb.  jnx.      f^ 
Shamas,  "  the  sun."    Comp.  Heb.  BW. 
Tsiriy  "  the  moon.**    Comp.  S3rriac  sin. 

Marratj  or  varrat,  "  the  sea.*'    Comp.  Arabic  ftoAr,  "  a  lako  **(?).    Or  may  the 
root  be  ID,  *'  bitter  '*  ?    Comp.  Lat.  marcy  a-marus, 
NahaVf  "  a  river.*'    Comp.  Heb.  in3,  and  Arabic  ndhr^  , 

YMmM,  "day."    Comp.  Heb.  Di\   ^^ 
J7oTOu,  "  the  world."    Comp.  Heb.  D:>iy, 
*7r,  "  a  city."    Comp.  Heb.  1*y. 
jBif,  "  a  house."    Comp.  Heb.  n)3. 
-Bofc,  "  a  gate."    Comp.  Chald.  T\22,  and  Arabic  hcHh 
Lisan,  "  a  tongue,"  or  "  language."    Comp.  Heb.  |^Bv ;  C^iald.  JB^. 
Asary  '*  a  place."    Comp.  Chald.  ^HN* 
Jtft7M,  "  death."    Comp.  Heb.  niD. 
SasUj  "  a  horse."    Comp.  Heb.  WD. 

ADJECTIVES. 

liabu,  "  great."    Comp.  Heb.  a*] ;  whence  the  well-known  Babbi  (KS^),  "  a  great 
one,  a  doctor." 

Tabu,  "  good."    Comp.  Chald.  213,  and  Heb.  210. 

Baehuy  "  bad.*'    Comp.  Heb.  C^2D,  "  a  base  one,"  from  B^  "  to  be  aahamod.' * 

Mculut,  "  many."    Comp.  Heb.  IND,  "  exceedingly," 

Ruky  '*  far,  wide."    Comp.  HeK  pSrYX 

NUMERALS. 

[The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  wnjectoial.]  1 

hhtin,  "one"  (masc).    Comp.  Heb.  ^HW,  in  "i^T^HK^,  •* eleven." 

Ikhit,  "one"  (fern.).    Comp.  Heb.  firiK.'  ^  ^      .  * 

57ja»tai,  '*  two  "  (masc).    Comp.  Heb.  D^JC',  ^iB'. 

ShaUhaty  **  throe  "  (masc).    Comp.  Heb.  r\^^. 

ShilasK  "  three*'  (fem.).     Comp.  Heb.  b6b^. 

^r6a<,  *'  four  "  (masc).     Comp.  Heb.  nV^jt<. 

Arha,  "  four  "  (fem.).    Comp.  Heb.  ySTN.  * 

Khamtihatj  "  five  "  (masc).    Comp.  Heb.  HK'pn. 

KhamUhy  " five "  (fem).    Comp.  Heb.  {TOn. 

SlMBhaty  "  six  '  (masc).    Comp.  Heb.  T\\y^. 

Shashj  "  six  "  (fem.).    Comp.  Heb.  \^. 

Sliibity  "  seven  "  (masc).    Comp.  Heb.  ny3C'. 

T 
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8hibf,  "  seTen  **  (fenL).    Comp.  Heb.  jnX^, 
ShamnaU*  ''eight"  (maac.).    Comp.  Heb.  %\iOff. 
TUkit,^  *•  nine  "  (maw.).    Comp.  Heb.  nPTR 
Tithi*  " nine "  (fem.).    Comp.  Heb.  PTR* 
Jmt,  *•  ten  "  (maac.).    Comp.  Heb.  rnc^. 
Inn,  "  ten  '  (fem.).    Comp.  Heb.  X^V  ' 
Itrai,  "  twenty."    Comp.  Heb.  D^T&y. 
SkOasKai,  '*  thirty."    Comp.  Heb.  U'tht^, 
Ifha'at,  "  forty."    0)mp.  Heb.  D^SIK.  * 
Khamihai,  -fifty."    Ctomp.  Heb.  D^^n. 
8ftt9hai,  "  Bixty."    Omip.  Heb.  D W. 
fi^ttai,  "  seTenty."    Comp.  Heb.  D^yaB^. 
/Sfcamnat,*  "  eighty."    Comp.  Heb.  D^Ob^. 
rwAai,  "  ninety.*'    Comp.  Heb.  U^Ti, 
Mai,  or  Mi,  **  a  hundred."^    Comp.  Heb.  HKD. 

PRONOUNS. 

[The  fomis  nuirked  with  an  aaterisk  are  Goi\)ccttiral.] 
Anaku,  **  I."    Heb.  ^3iK. 
i^Oa,  "  thou  "  (maac.).    keb.  nriK. 
Jtf /,♦  "  thou  "  (fem.).    Heb.  m. 
Shu,** ho."    Heb.  Wn. 
Shi,  "  iiho."    Heb.  K^H. 
Anakhni  (?),  "  wo."    Heb.  JJ^mK. 
i4//Mn,*  "  y(! "  (maic.).    Uah  DW. 
Aitfn*  "  yo  "  (fom.).    Hob.  ]m. ' 
Shunnt,  or  Shun,  **  thoy  "  (maac).    Hob.  nOH,  DH. 
/iTA/wrt/.  r»r  Shin,  •*  they  "  (fem.).    Heb.  Hjn  JH. 
JIfrt,  "  who,  wliich."    Heb.  HD. 
f/tfM,  "  Umt."    Heb.  n^,  « thcte." 

VERBS. 
^/«;r,  "  t<»  ffo/»    Heb.  ji^n 

Jiakhtir,  "  to  willect,"    Comp..  Heb.  ina,  **  to  aelect." 
Jfana,  "  to  create,  to  build."    Heb.  n33. 
JJana,  "  (/)  iclye,"  In  Niphal,  nadan,    Heb.  tni 
ii^i,  "  t/»  Jiulice."    Hub.  pT 

i^fi/f,  "  U»  kill."    Comp.  Hob.  pp^,  "  to  beat  small ;"  Ip"!,  "  to  pound  or  bruiae." 
Clialil.  1D1. 
'i6/r,  "  to  INUM,  orowi."    Heb.  ih^. 

*nm$h,  "  to  make."    Comp.  Chald.  12^^ 

*Jriikf '' to aikb pi»j"    Oonp.  Heb.  nCHM,  " a  request,  desire." 
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NaUar,  "  to  guard."    Heb.  1V3. 
Nazay  "  to  leap,"    Heb.  ntj. 
Nazals  "  to  flow,  sink,  descend."    Heb.  7t^, 
Pakad,  "  to  entrust"    Heb.  ibS. 
Saga^  "  to  grow,  become  great."    Heb.  M^, 
Shakan,  *'  to  dweU."    Heb.  ]bf. 

Shatar,  «  to  write."    Comp.  Chald.  ir\\2^,  **  a  written  contract." 
Tsabat,  "  to  hold,  possess."    Comp.  Heb.  naV,  "  a  bundle ;"  Arab.  Uabat,  "  to 
hold  tight ;"  Chald.  nfiaV.  "  tongs." 

ADVERBS,  CONJUNCTIONS,  &c. 
?/,  "and."    Hob.  lor  1. 
La,  or  mZ,  **  not."    Heb.  lb. 
Lapani,  *'  before  the  face  of."    Heb.  ^3B^N. 
THIH,  "  by  favour  of."    Heb.  ^7?^. 
'i/a<,  "  except."    Chald.  K7K. 
^d/,  "  until."    Heb.  ly.    " 
X/,  "  if."    Heb.  ^3. 

It  remains  to  notice  bri<?fly  some  of  tlie  chief  grammatical 
laws  and  forms.  There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between 
the  Assyrian  language  and  the  Hebrew,  namely,  that  the 
former  has  no  article.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Syriac,  which 
is  likewise  deficient  in  this  part  of  speech. 

Assyrian  nouns,  like  Hebrew  ones,  are  all  either  masculine  or 
feminine.  Feminine  nouns  end  ordinarily  in  -at  or  -ity  as 
Hebrew  ones  in  -eth,  -Uh,  -uthy  or  -ah.  There  is  a  dual  number, 
as  in  Hebrew,  and  it  has  the  same  limited  use,  being  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  those  objects  which  form  a  pair.  The 
plural  masculine  is  commonly  formed  by  adding  -t  or  -ani  to 
the  singular — teiminations  which  recal  the  Hebrew  addition  of 
D!" ;  but  sometimes  by  adding  -ui  or  -uii,  to  which  there  is  no 
analogy  in  Hebrew.^  The  plural  feminine  is  made  by  changing 
'it  into  -etf  and  -at  into  at,  or  (if  the  word  does  not  end  in  t),  by 
adding  -at.  Here  again  there  is  resemblance  to,  though  not 
identity  with,  the  Hebrew,  which  forms  the  feminine  plural  in 
'Oth  (nV). 

nbK  "  fathers."    But  in  Assyrian  the 

masculine  plural  termination  -tit  it  not 
identical  with  the  feminine,  which  is  -€i 
or  -Hit, 

T  2 


'  The  nearest  approach  to  an  analogy 
is  to  be  found  in  those  Hebrew  nouns 
which  adopt  the  feminine  termination 
for  their  plurals,  as   2N    "a  father," 
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AMTmtL  liter  Hel>T*rw.  ^je^ires.  »2T*^  in  z^soia*  an-i  m 
ln^  w^th  tfc^ir  »ql>*tftDtiTMs.     TL^v  form  tfc^  fcririr-r  sscjuiir  ia 
-«/,  th^  [Jnnil  nui^sciilm^  in  -t  Afl  Hi/,  the  pl-irtl  f-r=Jrir.-r  ia  -i? 

ita  A-wrmOf  a^  in  all  other  Semitic  UnzTzazes.  the  r«:>ise«- 
fire  pfffW/nuM  are  exprewed  hj  saffixes.  Th«.*  §c r:\ies  *re.  fcr 
the  finst  i/ffT^ni  rinirnlar,  -ya,  or  -lya  iHeb.  *:» ;  :or  the  5«o:-i>l 
jf^nf/ti  »!ifj;rular  ma'-crjline,  -ia  (Heh-  ^) ;  fof  the  5e»iid  prr^^i 
Mii^jlar  feffjiuirje,  -ii  (Heb.  ^) ;  for  the  thir«l  p-ersi-n  sic^nlAT 
mnnt'jiVijJt^  'nhu  ^Heb.  <-;  ;  for  the  third  [jerson  singnlar  femiciiie, 
-iAa  ^Heb.  ^j ;  for  the  fir-t  person  plnral,  -n  iHeb.  ^t ;  for  the 
ti^:tUfuA  \it:rt^ni  pinral  ma^caline,  -kun  (Heb.  C2-) ;  for  the  seoxi«l 
IHiTWfU  plural  femiriine,  -kin  fHeb.  ??"; ;  for  the  thinl  pei^^n 
plural  njaMeuline,  thun  (Heb.  C;^ ;  for  the  third  persoo  plaral 
feminirje,  »hin  (Heb.  ?;).  The  rr-semblance,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in 
ino««t  irBi¥tn  chf^tf  though  in  only  one  is  there  complete  identity. 

AiHyriari  verbfl  have  five  principal,  and  four  secondary.  Toices. 
Only  two  of  thf?«e — the  kal  and  the  niphal — are  exactly  iden- 
ticiil  with  the  Hebrew.  The  fod^  however,  corresponds  nearly 
Uy  the  Hebrew  fid,  and  the  ajkd  to  the  Hebrew  hiphil.  In 
addition  to  thesf5  we  find  enunierate^l  the  shaphU^  the  ifhieal^ 
the  ipJUa*dl,  the  istaphcU,  and  the  iiaphal.  Several  of  these  are 
well  known  forma  in  Cljaldee. 

It  in  peculiar  to  Aasyrian  to  have  no  distinctions  of  tense. 

,  The  same  form  of  the  verb  serve.-*  for  the  present,  the  past,  and 

the  future.     The  only  distinctions  of  mood  are  an  imperative 

and  an  infinitive,  besides  the  indicative.     There  is  ako,  in  each 

voice,  one  participle. 

The  verbs  are  conjugated  by  the  help  of  pronominal  su£5ze8 
and  prefixes,  chiefly  the  latter,  like  the  future  (present)  tense 
in  Hebrew.  The  sufiixes  and  prefixes  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  used  in  Hebrew. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  interesting  subject  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  modest  but  excellent  work  of  M.  Oppert, 
entitled  *  Elcmens  de  la  Grammaire  Assyrienne,'  *  from  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken. 

*  **  i'MiMiM,  ao."  par  U,  Jatoi  Qiffift    IWii,  Imprimerie  Imp^Hale,  1860. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ARCHITECTUEE  AND  OTHER  ARTS. 

"  Architecti  multaram  /trtium  solertes.** — ^Mos.  Chob.  (De  ABtyriU)  i.  15.  ' 

The  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  arts  among  them  which  such  words 
imply,  were  matters  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  who, 
however,  had  little  ocular  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  accepted  it 
upon  the  strength  of  a  very  clear  and  uniform  tradition.  More 
fortunate  than  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  whose  compa- 
rative proximity  to  the  time  proved  no  advantage  to  them,  we 
possess  in  the  exhumed  remains  of  this  interesting  people  a 
mass  of  evidence  upon  the  point,  which,  although  in  many 
respects  sadly  incomplete,  still  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment 
for  ourselves  upon  the  subject,  and  to  believe — on  better  grounds, 
than  they  possessed — the  artistic  genius  and  multiform  in- 
genuity of  the  Assyrians.  As  architects,  as  designers,  as  sculp- 
tors, as  metallurgists,  as  engravers,  as  upholsterers,  as  workers  , 
in  ivory,  as  glassblowers,  as  embroiderers  of  dresses,  it  is  evident 
that  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  all  other  Oriental 
nations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  give  some 
account  of  their  skill  in  these  various  respects.  Something  is 
now  known  of  them  all;  and  though  in  every  case  there  are 
points  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and  recourse  must  therefore 
be  had  upon  occasion  to  conjecture,  enough  appears  certainly 
made  out  to  justify  such  an  attempt  as  the  present,  and  to 
supply  a  solid  groundwork  of  fact  valuable  in  itself,  even  if  it 
be  insufficient  to  sustain  in  addition  any  large  amount  of  hypo- 
thetical superstructure. 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  will  naturally  engage  our 
attention  at  the  outset.  It  is  from  an  examination  of  their  edi- 
fices that  we  have  derived  almost  all  the  knowledge  which  we 
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possess  of  their  progresa  in  every  art ;  and  it  is  further  as 
architects  that  they  alwaya  enjoyed  a  special  repute  amoog 
their  neighbours.  Hebrew  and  Amaenian  nnited  with  Greek 
tradition  in  representing  the  Assyrians  as  notable  builders  at  a 
very  early  time.  When  Aashur  "  went  forth  out  of  tlie  land  of 
Sliinar,"  it  was  to  build  cities,  one  of  which  is  expressly  called 
"  a  great  city." '  When  the  Armenians  had  to  give  an  account 
of  the  palaces  and  other  vast  structures  in  their  country,  they 
ascribed  their  erection  to  the  Assyrians."  Similarly,  when  the 
Greeks  sought  to  trace  the  civilisation  of  Asia  to  its  source, 


Terrace-w*U  at  Khorubad. 

they  carried  it  back  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  whom  they  made 
tlio  founders,  respectively,  of  Nineveh  and  Babylou,*  the  two 
chief  cities  of  the  early  world. 

Among  the  architectural  works  of  the  Assyrians,  the  first 
place  is  challenged  by  their  palaces.  Less  religioua,  or  more 
servile,  than  the  Egyptians  and  tlie  Greeks,  they  make  their 
temjih-s  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  dwellings  of  their 
kings,  to  which  indeed  the  temple  is  most  commonly  a  sort  of 
appendage.  In  the  palace  their  art  culminates — there  every 
effort  is  made,  every  ornament  lavished.     If  the  architecture  of 


■  DIod.  sic  ii.  3  and  5. 
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the  Assyrian  palaces  be  fully  considered,  very  little  aeed  be  said 
on  the  aubjeot  of  tlieir  otlier  buildings. 

The  Assyrian  palace  stood  uniformly  on  an  artificial  platform. 
Commonly  this  platform  was  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  in 
regular  layers ;  but  occasionally  the  material  used  was  merely 
eartb  or  rubbish,  excepting  towards  the  exposed  parts — the 
sides  and  the  surface — which  were  always  either  of  brick  or  of 
stone.     In  most  cases  the  sides  were  protected  by  massive  stone 


fe@!^|c,)@'^ 


Pavtratut-aiab,  from  the  Norlhcrn  Palace,  Koyunjlk.  _ 

masonry,  carried  perpendicularly  from  the  natural  ground  to  a 
heigiit  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  platform,  and  either  made 
plain  at  the  top  or  else  crowned  with  stone  battlements  cut  into 
gradines.  The  pavement  consisted  in  part  of  stone  slabs,  in  part 
of  kiln-drieJ  bricks  of  a  large  size,  often  as  much  as  two  feet 
square.  The  stone  slabs  were  sometimes  inscribed,  sometimes 
ornanionted  with  an  elegant  pattern,  (See  above.)  Occasionally 
the  terrace  was  divided  into  portions  at  different  elevations,  which 
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Jjower  Terrace. 


werfe  connected  by  staircases  or  inclined  planes.     The  terrace 
communicated  in  the  same  way  with  the  level  ground  at  its  base, 
being  (as  is  probable)  sometimes  ascended  in  a  single  place, 
sometimes  in  several.    These  ascents  were  always  on  the  side 
where  the  palace  adjoined  upon  the  neighbouring  town,  and  were 
thus  protected  from  hostile  attack  by  the  town-walls.     Where  the 
palace  abutted  upon  the  walls  or  projected  beyond  them — and 
the  palace  was  always  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  town,  for  the  doable 
advantage,  probably,  of  a  clear  view  and  of  fresh  air — the  plat- 
form rose  perpendicularly  or  nearly  so ;  and  generally  a  water 
protection,  a  river,  a  moat,  or  a  broad  lake,  lay  at  its  base,  thus 
rendering  attack,  except  on  the  city  side,  almost  impossible. 
The  platform  appears  to  have  been,  in  general  shape,  a  rect- 
angle, or  where  it  had  different 
elevations,  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  rectangles.   The  mound 
of  Khorsabad,  which  is  of  this 
latter    character,    resembles    a 
'nZL.  gigantic  T. 

It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  rectangle  was 
always  exact.  Sometimes  its  outline  was  broken  by  an<yular 
projections  and  indentations,  as  in  the  annexed  plan  (p.  281),* 
where  the  shaded  parts  represent  actual  discoveries.  Sometimes 
it  grew  to  be  irregular,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  portions,  as  new 
kings  arose  who  determined  on  fresh  erections.  This  is  the  case 
at  Nimrud,  where  the  platform  broadens  towards  its  lower  or 
southern  end,*  and  still  more  at  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus,^ 
where  the  rectangular  idea  has  been  so  overlaid  as  to  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  Palaces  were  commonly  placed 
near  one  edge  of  the  mound — more  especially  near  the  river 
edge — probably  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the  prospect,  and 
of  the  cool  air  over  the  water. 


*  The  plan  is  borrowed,  by  permission, 
from  Mr.  FerguRson's  excellent  work, 
Thr  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepoiis 
licsUmuL  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  that 
Uiis  feature  of  alternate  projection  and 


indentation  is  found  also  in  the  Perse- 
politan  platform  (see  p.  239). 

*  See  the  plan,  supra,  p.  200. 

•  See  above,  p.  253. 
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The  palace  itself  was  composed  of  three  main  elements, 
courts,  grand  balls,  and  small  private  apartments.  A  palace  has 
usually  from  two  to  four  courts,  which  are  either  square  or 
oblong,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  the  general  scale  of  the 
building.    In  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  the  most  ancient 


^^!5=I3*___ 


Flu)  of  ttte  FalMe  of  Sargon,  Khonabsd  (sflcr  Ferpmon). 

of  the  edifices  yet  explored,  one  court  only  has  been  found,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  120  feet  by  90.  At  Ehorsabad,  the 
palace  of  Sargon  has  four  courts.  Three  of  them  are  nearly 
square,  the  largest  of  these  measnrmg  180  feet  each  way,  and  the 
smallest  about  120  feet ;  the  fourth  is  oblong,  and  must  have  been 
at  least  250  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.     The  palace  of  Sennas 
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cherib  at  Koyunjik,  a  much  larger  edifice  than  the  palace  of 
Sargon,  has  also  three  courts,  which  are  respectively  93  feet  by 
84,  124  feet  by  90,  and  154  feet  by  125.  Esar-haddon's  palace 
at  Nimrud  has  a  court  220  feet  long  and  100  wide  J  These 
courts  were  all  paved  either  with  baked  bricks  of  large  size,  or 
with  stone  slabs,  which  were  frequently  patterned.^  Sometimes 
the  courts  were  surrounded  with  buildings ;  sometimes  they 
abutted  upon  the  edge  of  the  platform :  in  this  latter  case 
they  were  protected  by  a  stone  parapet,  which  (at  least  in 
places)  was  six  feet  high. 

The  grand  halls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  constitute  their  most 
remarkable  feature.  Each  palace  has  commonly  several.  They 
are  apartments  narrow  for  their  length,  measuring  from  three 
to  five  times  their  own  width,  and  thus  having  always  some- 
what the  appearance  of  galleries.  The  scale  upon  which  they 
are  built  is,  commonly,  magnificent.  In  the  palace  of  Asshur- 
izir-pal  at  Nimrud,  the  earliest  of  the  discovered  edifices,  the 
great  hall  was  160  feet  long  by  nearly  40  broad.  In  Sargon's 
palace  at  Khorsabad  the  size  of  no  single  room  was  so  great ; 
but  the  number  of  halls  was  remarkable,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  five  of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  The  largest  was  116  feet 
long,  and  33  wide;  the  smallest  87  feet  long,  and  25  wide. 
The  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik  contained  the  most 
spacious  apartment  yet  exhumed.  It  was  immediately  inside 
the  great  portal,  and  extended  in  length  180  feet,  with  a  uniform 
width  of  40  feet.  In  one  instance  only,  so  far  as  appears,  was 
an  attempt  made  to  exceed  this  width.  In  the  palace  of  Esar- 
haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  a  hall  was  designed,  intended 
to  surpass  all  former  ones.  Its  length  was  to  be  165  feet,  and 
its  width  62 ;  consequently  it  would  have  been  nearly  one-third 
larger  than  the  great  hall  of  Sennacherib,  its  area  exceeding 
10,000  square  feet.  But  the  builder  who  had  designed  this 
grand  structure  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  overcome  the 


'  Mr.  Layard  calls  this  court  a  "  hall" 
(Miu'vch  and  BabykM,  p.  654) ;  but  no 
one  can  compare  his  plan  of  £sar-had- 
don's  Nimrud  palace  (No.  3,  oppi.  pi.  655) 
with  M.  Botta's  piauof  JUMII»M,Md 


his  own  plans  of  Koyunjik,  without  flee- 
ing at  once  that  the  great  space  is  really 
an  inner  court. 

*  See  the  woodcut  on  p.  279. 
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difficulty  of  carrying  a  roof  over  so  vast  an  expanse.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  divide  his  hall  by  a  wall  down  the  middle ; 
which,  though  he  broke  it  in  an  unusual  way  into  portions,  and 
kept  it  at  some  distance  from  both  ends  of  the  apartment,  still 
had  the  actual  effect  of  subdividing  his  grand  room  into  four 
apartments  of  only  moderate  size.  The  halls  were  paved  with 
sun-burnt  brick.  They  were  ornamented  throughout  by  the 
elaborate  sculptures,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  carried  generally  in 
a  single,  but  sometimes  in  a  double  line,  round  the  four  walls 
of  the  apartment.  The  sculptured  slabs  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  clothed  the  walls  to  the  height  of 
10  or  12  feet.  Above,  for  a  space 
which  we  cannot  positively  fix,  but  which 
was  certainly  not  less  than  four  or  five 
feet,^  the  crude  brick  wall  was  continued, 
faced  here  with  burnt  brick  enamelled 
on  the  side  towards  the  apartment, 
pleasingly  and  sometimes  even  bril- 
liantly coloured.^  The  whole  height  of 
the  walls  was  probably  from  1 5  to  20  feet. 
Bv  the  side  of  the  halls,  or  at  their 
ends,  and  opening  into  them,  or  some- 
times collected  together  into  groups,  with 
no  hall  near,  are  the  smaller  chambers  HaU  of  Esar-^addon's  Palace, 

of  which  mention  has  been  already  made,  (After  Ferguason.) 
These  chambers  are  in  every  case  rect- 
angular :  in  their  proportions  they  vary  from  squares  to  narrow 
oblongs,  90  feet  by  17,  85  by  16,  80  by  15,  and  the  like.  When 
they  are  square,  the  side  is  never  more  than  about  25  feet.  They 
are  often  as  richlv  decorated  as  the  halls,  but  sometimes  are 
merely  faced  with  plain  slabs  or  plastered;  while  occasionally 
they  have  no  facing  at  all,  but  exhibit  throughout  the  crude 
brick.     This,  however,  is  unusual. 

The  number  of  chambers   in   a  palace  is  very  large.     In 


•  As  much  as  four  feet  of  the  wall  has 
sometimes  been  found  stauding  (Fer- 
gusson's  PalaceSy  p.  267). 


^  See  the  specimens  of  enamelled 
bricks  in  Mr.  Layard's  Monuments  of 
^'ineveh,  1st  Series,  Plates  84  to  86, 
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Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koynnjik,  where  great  part  of  the  build- 
ing remains  still  unexplored,  the  excavated  chambers  amount 
to  sixty-eight — all,  be  it  remembered,  upon  the  ground  floor. 
The  space  covered  by  them  and  by  their  walls  exceeds  40,000 
square  yards.  As  Mr.  Fergusson  observes, "  the  imperial  palace 
of  Sennacherib  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  surpassed  in 
magnitude  only  by  the  great  palace-temple  of  Karnak;  and 
when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was 
raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not  as  great,  or  at 
least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great  palace-temple  at  Thebes."* 
Elsewhere  the  excavated  apartments  are  less  numerous  ;  but  in 
no  case  is  it  probable  that  a  palace  contained  on  its  ground  floor 
fewer  tban^orty  or  fifty  chambers. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  which  the  ground-plans  of  the 
palaces  disclose  is  the  uniform  adoption  throughout  of  straight 
and  parallel  lines.  No  plan  exhibits  a  curve  of  any  kind,  or 
any  angle  but  a  right  angle.  Courts,  chambers,  and  halls,  are, 
in  most  cases,  exact  rectangles;  and  even  where  any  variety 
occurs,  it  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  squared  recesses  or  pro- 
jections, which  are  moreover  shallow  and  infrequent.  When  a 
palace  has  its  own  special  platform,  the  lines  of  the  buildincr 
are  further  exactly  parallel  with  those  of  the  mound  on  which 
it  is  placed  ;  and  the  parallelism  extends  to  any  other  detached 
buildings  that  there  may  be  anywhere  uix)n  the  platform.^ 
When  a  mound  is  occupied  by  more  palaces  than  one,  sometimes 
this  law  still  obtains,  as  at  Nimrud,*  where  it  seems  to  embrace 
at  any  rate  the  greater  number  of  the  palaces ;  sometimes,  as 
at  Koyunjik,*  the  rule  ceases  to  be  observed,  and  the  ground- 
plan  of  each  palace  seems  formed  separately  and  independentlv, 
with  no  reference  to  any  neighbouring  edifice. 


*  Handbook    of   Architecture,    voL    i. 

p.  176. 

*  Sec  the  plan  of  Sargon's  palace  at 
Khorsabad,  supra,  p.  281. 

*  See  the  plan  of  the  Nimrud  platform 
in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  opp. 
p.  655.     According  to  it,  aU  the  pdaoei 


on  the  platform  would  )»T»  tMr  WftUf  j  of  the  edifice  exhumed  hy  Mr.  Layard. 


parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  platform ;  but  Captain  Jones's 
survey  shows  that  the  platform  itself  is 
irregular,  so  that  Mr.  Layard's  repre- 
sentation appears  to  be  inexact. 

*  The  walls  of  the  palace  excavated 
by  Mr.  Loftus  are  not  parallel  with  those 
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Apart  from  this  feature,  the  buildings  do  not  affect  much 
regularity."  In  courts  and  fapades,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is 
correspondence;  but  in  the  internal  arrangements,  regularity 
is  decidedly  the  exception.  The  two  sides  of  an  edifice  never 
correspond ;  room  never  answers  to  room  ;  doorways  are  rarely 
in  the  middle  of  walls ;  where  a  room  has  several  doorways,  they 
are  seldom  opposite  to  one  another,  or  in  situations  at  all  cor- 
responding. 

There  is  a  great  awkwardness  in  the  communications.  Very 
few  corridors  or  p^sages  exist  in  any  of  the  buildings.  Groups 
of  rooms,  often  anK)unting  to  ten  or  twelve,  open  into  one  an- 
other ;  and  we  find  comparatively  few  rooms  to  which  there  is 
any  access,  except  through  some  other  room.  Again,  whole 
sets  of  apartments  are  sometimes  found,  between  which  and  the 
rest  of  the  palace  all  communication  is  cut  off  by  thick  walls. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  internal  arrangements  is  the  number 
of  doorways  in  the  larger  apartments,  and  their  apparently 
needless  multiplication.  We  constantly  find  two  or  even  three 
doorways  leading  from  a  court  into  a  hall,  or  from  one  hall  into 
a  second.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  could  be  gained  by  such 
an  arrangement. 

The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of  a  palace  will  probably 
be  better  apprehended  from  an  exact  account  of  a  single  build- 
ing than  from  any  further  general  statements.  For  this  pur- 
l)ose  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  specimen  from  among  the  various 
edifices  that  have  been  disentombed  by  the  labours  of  recent 
excavators.  The  specimen  should  be,  if  possible,  complete ; 
it  should  have  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  survey  should 
have  been  scientifically  recorded ;  it  should  further  stand  single 
and  separate,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  confusion  between 
its  remains  and  those  of  adjacent  edifices.  These  requirements, 
though  nowhere  exactly  met,  are  very  nearly  met  by  the  build- 
ing at  Khorsabad,  which  stands  on  a  mound  of  its  own,  unmixed 
with  other  edifices,  has  been  most  carefully  examined,  and  most 
excellently  represented  and  described,  and  which,  though  not 


•  Compare  the  observations  of  M.  Botta,  Monument  de  Ninive^  vol.  v.  p.  64. 
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completely  excavated,  has  been  excavated  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  completeness  than  any  other  edifice  in  Assyria. 
The  Khorsabad  building — which  is  believed  to  be  a  palace 
built  by  Sargon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib — will  therefore  be 
selected  for  minute  description  in  this  place,  as  the  palace  most 
favourably  circumstanced,  and  the  one  of  which  we  have,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  complete  and  exact  knowledge^ 

The   situation   of  the  town,  whereof  the  palace  of  Sargon 
formed  a  part,  has  been  already  described  in  a  former  part  of 
this  volume.®    The  shape,  it  has  been  noted,  was  square,  the 
angles  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.    Aliiost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  north-west  wall  occurs  the  palace  platform,  a 
huge  mass  of  crude  brick,  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  shaped  like 
a  T,  the  upper  limb  lying  within  the  city  walls,  and  the  lower 
limb  (which  is  at  a  higher  elevation)  projecting  beyond  the  line 
of  the  walls  to  a  distance  of  at  least  500  feet.    At  present  there 
is  a  considerable  space  between  the  ends  of  the  wall  and  the 
palace  mound;®  but  anciently  it  is  probable  that  they  either 
abutted  on  the  mound,  or  were  separated  from  it  merely  by  gate- 
ways.    The  mound,  or  at  any  rate  the  part  of  it  which  projected 
beyond  the  walls,  was  faced  with  hewn  stone,^®  carried  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  platform  and  even 
beyond,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  protecting  the  edge  of  the  ' 
platform.     On  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  mound — that 
which  projected  beyond  tlie  walls — stood  the  palace,  consistino- 
of  three  groups  of  buildings,  the  principal  group  lying  towards 
the  mound's  northern  angle.    On  the  lower  portion  of  the  plat- 
form were  several  detached  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  bein"* 
a  huge  gateway,  or  propyleeum,  through  which  the  entrance 
lay  to  the  palace  from  the  city.     Beyond  and  below  this,  on  the 
level  of  the  city,  the  first  or  outer  portals  were  placed,^  givino- 
entrance  to  a  court  in  front  of  the  lower  terrace. 


^  See  FerguMon's  Palaces^  pp.  234,  235, 

•  Supra,  pp.  203,  204. 

*  The  Khosr-Su,  which  runs  on  this 
side  of  the  Khorsabad  ruins,  often  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  poun  Iti  Wftten 
against  the  ptdMO^  mgfjaL ^Tk»  Jigt 
north  and  loiiill. jAttllfiMtlHIir  Hf9 


been  caused  by  its  violence. 

*•  See  the  woodcut,  supra,  p.  278. 

*  These  portals  were  discovered  by  M. 
Place,  M.  Botta*s  successor  at  Mosul.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  representations  of 
tiMm  have  been  published. 
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riau  of  tl,c  miace  of  Sargon,  Kbonabsd  (afler  Fergusson). 
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Cuir.Tl 


A  visitor  approsdh 
ing  the  palace  hjni  m 
the  first  place  to  pw 
through  these  portala. 
They  were  ornamented 
with  colossal   humau- 
headed  bulla  on  either 
side     and     probably 
spansed    by   an    arch 
above   the   archivolte 
be  ng    covered     with 
enamelled  bricks  dis- 
posed   in    a    pattern. 
Received   within    the 
portals,     the     visitor 
found  himself  in  front 
of  a  long  wall  of  solid 
stone     masonry,     the 
reietenient     of     the 
lower    terrace,   which 
rose   from   the    outer 
court  to  a  height   of 
at  least   twenty  feet. 
Either  an  iui-lined  way 
or  a  fl  gilt  of  steps — 
probably  the  latter — 
must  have  led  up  fi-om 
the  outer  court  to  this 
terrace.       Here      the 
visitor  found  another 
portal   or  propyUeum 
of  a  magnificent  cha- 
racter.     Midway    in 
the  south-east  side  of 
the  lower  terrace,  and 
about  fifty  feet  from 
its    edge,   stood    this 
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grand  structure,  a  gateway  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  at  least 
twenty-five  in  depth,  having  on  each  side  three  winged  bulls  of 
gigantic  size,  two  of  them  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  third  nine- 
teen feet.  Between  the  two  smaller  bulls,  which*  stood  back  to 
back,  presenting  their  sides  to  the  spectator,  was  a  colossal 
figure  strangling  a  lion — the  Assyrian  Hercules,  according  to 
most  writers.  The  larger  bulls  stood  at  right  angles  to  these 
figures,  withdrawn  within  the  portal,  and  facing  the  spectator. 
The  space  between  the  bulls,  which  is  nearly  twenty  feet,  yras 
(it  is  probable)  arched  over.*  Perhaps  the  archway  led  into  a 
chamber,  beyond  which  was  a  second  archway  and  an  inner 
portal,  as  marked  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan ;  but  this  is  at  pre- 
sent uncertain.^ 

Besides  the  great  portal,  the  only  buildings  as  yet  discovered 
on  this  lower  platform,  are  a  suite  of  not  very  extensive  apart- 
ments. They  are  remarkable  for  their  ornamentation.  The 
walls  are  neither  lined  with  slabs,  nor  yet  (as  is  sometimes  the 
ease)  painted ;  but  the  plaster  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
formed  into  sets  of  half  pillars  or  reedings,  separated  from  one 
another  by  pilasters  with  square  sunk  panels.**  The  former 
kind  of  ornamentation  is  found  also  in  Lower  Chaldaea,  and  has 
been  already  represented ;  *  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  this  build- 
ing. It  is  suggested  that  these  apartments  formed  the  quarters 
of  the  soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  the  royal  residence.® 

About  300  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  terrace,  the 
upper  terrace  seems  to  have  commenced.  It  was  raised  pro- 
bably about  ten  feet  above  the  lower  one.  The  mode  of  access 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  presumed  to  have  been  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  not  directly  opposite  the  propyla^um,  but  some- 
what to  the  right,  whereby  entrance  was  given  to  the  great 
court,  into  which  opened  the  main  gateways  of  the  palace  itself. 
The  court  was  probably  250  feet  long  by  160  or  170  feet  wide. 


-  The  widest  Assyrian  arch  actually       ruins  {Palaces  of  Ninerehy  p.  246) ;  but 


discovered  is  carried  across  a  space  of 
about  15  foot  (infra,  p.  301). 

'  Mr.  Fergugson  argues  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  chamber  and  a  second  gateway, 
from  the   analogy   of   the  Persepolitan  |       "  Fergusson,  Handbook,  L  s.  c. 

VOL.  I.  U 


this  analogy  cannot  be  depended  on. 

*  Fergusson,  Haixdbook  of  Architecture , 
vol.  i.  p.  172. 

*  Supra,  p.  83. 
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The  visitor,  on  monntiDg  the  steps,  perbaps  passed  tlirongh 
acother  pr^ipvlaenm  li  in  the  plan) :  after  which,  if  his  bosines 
was  iiiib  the  mooarch,  he  ciwsed  the  foil  length  of  the  court, 
leSTini:  a  ma^ficent  triple  entnmce,  which  is  thonght  to  baTe 
led  to  the  king'f  Aanm,  on  his  left,  and  making  his  wav  to  the 
pablie  gate  of  the  palace,  which  fronted  him  when  he  moonted 
the  steps.  The  hareem  portal,  which  he  pased,  resemUed  in 
the  main  the  great  propTl«un  of  the  lower  platform ;  bat, 
being  triple,  it  was  still  more  magni6c«)t,  exhibiting  two  other 
eotrancei  on  either  side  of  the  main  one,  gnarded  eiieh  by  a 
sbgle  pair  of  winged  bolls  of  the  snudier  die.  Along  the 
Jtareem  wall,  from  the  gateway  to  the  angle  of  the  coort,  was  a 
row  of  sculptured  bas-relief,  ten  feet  in  height,  representing 


Kiat  •Bd  ■ttendaala,  KlMnslad. 

the  monarch  with  bis  attendant  guards  and  officers.  The  facade 
oecupving  the  end  of  the  court  was  of  inferior  gnindenr.  Sculp- 
tures similar  to  those  along  the  kareem  wall  adorned  it ;  but  its 
centre  showed  only  a  single  gateway,  guarded  by  one  pair  of 
the  larger  bulls,  Cronting  the  spectator,  and  standing  each  in  a 
Bort  of  recess,  the  character  of  which  will  be  best  understood  by 
the  ground-plan  od  the  next  page.  Just  inside  the  bulls  was 
the  great  door  of  the  palace,  a  single  door  made  of  wood — 
apparently  of  mulberry'— opening  inwards,  and  fastened  on  the 
inside  by  a  boit  at  bottom,  and  also  by  an  enormous  lock.  This 
door  gave  entrance  into  a  passage,  70  feet  long  and  about  10 
feet  wide,  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone,  and  adorned  on  either 
side  with  inscriptions  and  with  a  double  row  of  sculpture^  repic- 
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seating  the  arrival  of  tribute  and  gifts  for  tbe  monarch.  AU 
the  figures  here  faced  one  way,  towurda  the  inner  palace  court, 
into  which  the  passage  led.  M.  Botta  believes  that  the  passage 
was  uncovered;*  while  Mr.  F«rguason'  inii^ines  t^at  it  was 
vaulted  throughout.  It  must  in  any  case  have  been  lighted 
from  above;  for  it  vould  have  been  impossible  to  read  tbe 
inacriptions,  or  even  to  see  the  sculptures,  merely  by  the  light 
admitted  at  the  tno  ends. 

From  the  passage  in  question— one  of  the  few  in  the  edifice 
— no  doorway  opened  out  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left.  The  visitor  necessarily  proceeded  along  its  whole  extent, 
as  he  saw  the  figures  proceeding  in  the  sculptnres,  and,  passing 
through  a  second  portal,  found  himself  in  the  great  iimer  comt 


of  the  palace,  a  square  of  about  150  or  160  feet,  enclosed  on 
two  sides — the  south-east  and  tlie  south-west — ^by  buildings,  on 
the  other  two  sides  reacliing  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  which 
here  gave  upon  the  open  country.  The  buildings  on  the  south- 
east side,  looking  towards  the  north-west,  and  adjoining  the 
gateway  by  which  he  had  entered,  were  of  comparatively  minor 
importance.  They  consisted  of  a  few  chambers  suitable  for 
officers  of  the  court,  and  were  approached  from  tbe  court  by 
two  door«'ays,  one  on  either  side  of  the  passage  through  which 
he  had  come.  To  his  left,  looking  towards  tbe  north-east,  were 
the  great  state  apartments,  the  principal  part  of  the  palace, 
forming  a  fumade,  of  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  Ibrmed 
from  the  representation  on  page  293.     The  upper  part  of  this 

■  Botla,  Monvment  de  A'l'niM,  tdL  v.  p.  69.  *  Falacet  e^  JfiHtBth,  f.  3S9. 
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representation  is  indeed  purely  eonjectural ;  mid  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  mode  in  wliich  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  roofed 
and  li^lited,  we  shall  perhaps  f!nd  reason  to  regard  it  as  Dot  very 
near  the  trutli ;  but  the  lower  part,  up  to  the  top  of  the  sculp- 
tures, the  court  itself,  and  the  various  accessaries,  are  correctly 
given,  and  furnish  the  only  perspective  view  of  this  part  of  the 
palace  nhich  has  been  as  yet  published. 

The  great  state  apartments  consisted  of  a  suite  of  ten  rooms, 
Five  of  these  were  halls  of  large  dimensions;  one  was  a  long 
and  somewhat  narrow  chamber,  and  the  remaining  four  were 
square  or  slightly  ohlong  apartments  of  minor  consequence. 
Ail  of  them  were  lined  throughout  with  sculptures.  The  most 
important  seem  to  have  been  three  halls  en  BUtie  (VIII.  V.  and 
II.  in  the  plan),  which  "  are,  botJi 
in  their  external  and  internal 
decorations,  by  far  the  most  splen- 
did of  the  whole  palace." '  The 
first  lay  just  within  the  north-east 
fapade,  and  ran  parallel  to  it.  It 
was  entered  by  three  doorways, 
the  central  one  ornamented  exter- 
■  nally  with  two  colossal  bulls  of 
the  largest  size,  one  on  eithei"  side  within  the  entrance,  and  with 
two  pairsof  smaller  bulls,  back  to  back,  on  the  projecting  pylons ; 
the  side  onea  guarded  by  winged  genii,  human  or  hawk-headed. 
The  length  of  the  chamber  was  116  feet  C  inches,  and  its  breadth 
33  feet.  Its  sculptures  represented  the  monarch  receiving 
prisoners,  and  either  personally  or  by  deputy  punishing  them,* 
We  may  call  it,  for  distinction's  sake,  "theHall  of  Punishment.'* 
The  second  hall  (V.  in  the  plan)  ran  parallel  with  the  first, 
but  did  not  extend  along  its  whole  length.  It  measured  from 
end  to  end  about  86  feet,  and  from  side  to  side  21  feet  G  inches. 
Two  doorways  led  into  it  from  the  first  chamber,  and  two  others 


thotii;  allBOhftl  to  a  rinB  paascii  throogh 
his  under  lip.  In  anotlicr  CISC  an  eie- 
cilioncr  Hajs  a    oejilivo  (or  criminal) 


King  punigliing  prleonen,  Khorubail. 


'   Pnhr^s  of  yinfTfl;  p.  261, 

'  In  one  rase  Ihc  monarch  h  in  the 
BCl  of  ifrivinn  a  spesr  or  .iavelin  into 
ihc  head  of  a  raplivc  with  one  hanJ, 
white  vith  the  other  he  holdi  him  bf  a 
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led  from  it  into  two  large  apartments.  One  comnmnictifed  wjtb 
a  lateral  ball  (marked  VL  in  the  plan),  the  other  with  tfae  third 
hail  of  the  suit*  which  is  here  the  special  object  of  our  attenttco. 
This  third  hal!  (II.  in  the  plan)  was  of  the  eame  length  as  the 
first,  but  was  less  wide  by  about  three  feet.  It  opened  by  three 
doorways  upon  a  square  court,  which  has  been  called  "  the 
Temple  Court,"  from  a  building  on  one  side  of  it,  which  will  be 
described  presently. 


Sargan  1>  Um  irai-chtrlot,  Khombid. 


The  Bculptnres  of  the  second  and  third  halls  represented  in  a 
double  row,  sejiarated  by  an  inscribed  space  about  two  feet  in 
width,  chiefly  the  wars  of  the  monarch,  liis  battles,  sieges,  recep- 
tion of  captives  and  of  sfxiil,  &c.  The  monarcli  himself  appeared 
at  least  four  times,  standing  in  his  chariot,  thrice  in  calm  pro- 
cession, and  once  shooting  his  arrows  ac;nin^t  his  enemies. 
Besides  these,  the  upper  sculptures  on  one  side  exhibited  aacred 
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Placed  at  right  angles  to  this  primary  suite  of  three  halls 
were  two  others,  one  (IV.  in  the  plan)'  of  dimensions  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  largest  (No.  VIIL),  the  other 
(VI.  in  the  plan)*  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  as  narrow  as 
the  narrowest  of  the  three  (No.  V.).  Of  these  two  lateral  halls 
the  former  communicated  directly  with  No.  VIII.,  and  also  by 
a  narrow  passage  room  (III.  in  the  plan)  with  No.  II.  The 
other  had  direct  communication  both  with  No.  II.  and  No.  V., 
but  none  with  No.  VIII.  With  this  hall  (No.  VI.)  three  smaller 
chambers  were  connected  (Nos.  IX.  XI.  and  XII.) ;  with  the 
other  lateral  hall,  two  only  (Nos.  III.  and  VII.).  One  chamber 
attached  to  this  block  of  buildings  (I.  in  the  plan)  opened  only 
on  the  Temple  Court,  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  contained 
a  staircase ;  ^  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  Temple  Court — a  square  of  180  feet — was  occupied  by 
buildings  on  three  sides,  and  open  on  one  only — that  to  the 
north-Mest.  The  state  apartments  closed  it  in  on  the  north- 
east, the  temple  on  the  south-west ;  on  the  south-east  it  was 
bounded  by  the  range  of  buildings  called  "  Priests'  Kooms  '*  in 
the  plan,  chambers  of  less  pretension  than  almost  any  that  have 
been  excavated.  The  principal  fagade  here  was  that  of  the 
state  apartments,  on  the  north-east.  On  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
Hide  of  the  palace,  were  three  portals ;  but  the  two  fronts  were 
not  of  equal  magnificence.  On  the  side  of  the  Temple  Court 
a  single  pair  of  bulls,  facing  the  spectator,  guarded  the  middle 
portal ;  the  side  portals  exhibited  only  figures  of  genii,  while 
the  spaces  between  the  portals  were  occupied,  not  with  bulls, 
but  merely  with  a  series  of  human  figures,  resembling  those  in 
the  first  or  outer  court,  of  which  a  representation  has  been 
already  given.  Two  peculiarities  marked  the  south-east  facade. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lay  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  unbroken 
by  any  projection,  which  is  very  unusual  in  Assyrian  architecture. 


*  This  haU  opened  on  the  north- 
western terrace,  and  stood  so  near  its 
edge  that  two  of  its  sides  have  faUen. 
Internally  it  was  adorned  with  a  single 
row  of  sculptures,  representing  the  king 
receiving  prisoners. 


*  The  scnlptures  here  were  all  peace- 
able. The  king  occurred  three  times, 
with  the  sacred  flower  in  his  left  hand, 
receiving  presents  or  tribute. 

*  Fergusson's  Palaces,  p.  263. 
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In  llii>  MTond  p]ac(>,QR  if  to  ci»DpeiiBate  for  this  monotony  in  it!  I 
fiH'ial  Iini>,  it  wna  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  five  doorways,  all  o( 
i-iiiif'iilr  rill  lie  wiiUIi,  and  two  of  them  garnished  with  bolLi, 
iiiiiiicly,  lht>  sivonil  and  the  foartb.  The  bulls  of  the  eecond 
(riilcwiiy  wort'  of  the  larger,  those  of  the  fourth  were  of  the 
Niiinll'T  Mi/t>:  tb(<yKl(Ki({  in  the  usual  manner,  a  little  withdrawn 
ttitliiii  llio  jmtt'ways  nmi  lookin$^  towards  the  spectator. 

I  If  till'  riirioiH  luiililing  nhich.closed  in  the  court  od  the  third 
»ir  Miiilli  wisl  si.lt',  vliidi  iH  believed  to  have  been  a  temple,* the 
ii>iiii)iii4  tin'  unliirlniiati'ly  very  slight.  It  stood  bo  near  the 
i<il)^i>  i>t'  (li<<  tiTDH't'  tlitit  the  greater  part  of  it  has  fallen  into 
IIk'  |iliiiii.  I,i\«ii  tbiin  liidf  of  the  gronnd-plan  is  left,  and  only 
II  (<■»  ti'il  nf  lln'  rit'vnlion.  The  building  may  originally  have 
Um'ii  II  Hi|iinri',  nr  it  iniiy  Imve  been  an  oblong,  as  represented  in 
|lii>  )>1iiii.  It  wns  iippnMii'hiHl  from  the  court  by  a  flight  of  stone 
MJoim,  proluiMv  nix  in  number,  of  which  four  remain  in  place. 
'I'liin  lli^lit  of  st.'iw  ntis  plarod  directly  opposite  to  the  central 
iliii'i  III'  llio  H<iiilli-H<<sl  jK)la(H>  fu^de.  From  the  level  of  the 
i>i>iiit  It)  lliiil  III'  till'  tup  of  tilt'  stc|is,  a  height  of  about  six  feet, 
a  Hi'liti  plairnriii  of  i-rudi<  briok  was  raised  as  a  basis  for  the 
li>ii>l<li< ,  aiitl  lliiii  uas  faiix),  probably  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  with  a  solid  wall  of 
hard  black  basalt,  orna- 
mented with  a  cornice  in 
gti'y  limestoue,  of  which  the 
aoi'ompanying  woodcuts  are 
rt'prcsenfations.  Above  this 
tUo  external  work  has  dif- 
apiienn'tl.  lutomally,  two 
nliiiiiibi'iH  limy  bf  traifit,  iloorod  with  a  mixture  of  stones  and 
oliulk  i  ami  hxnid  iiiit>  of  tluw  art!  soUK'frHgmcntsof  bus-reliets, 
nipivHi'iiliii>r  Hiii-rnl  Hiibji'cts,  cut  on  the  same  blnek  basalt  as 
tliiit  by  wliii'li  tlio  plalftirm  \a  i-ast'd,  and  sufficient  to  show  that 
tlio  Hiiiiin  Mlyli>  111"  tiriiatiii'ntatioi)  pn'vailed  here  as  in  the  palace. 
'I'll..  priiifi|>al  tiiH.rway  on  the  n..rtli-we.-<t  side  of  the  Temjde 

•  IliXIa,  J/iMxiwrnr  A-  Xinin;  t.iI.  v.  ji.  S3 ;  Fergiwsun,  r<ilacci  oi  XiiicrcA.  d    209  . 
UjanI,  XmoivA  .ih.1  lt.<''!,l.m,  \u  1311.  ,  f    '■ja  , 
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Court  communicated,  by  a  passage,  with  another  and  similar 
doorway  {d  on  the  plan),  which  opened  into  a  fourth  court,  the 
smallest  and  least  ornamented  of  those  on  the  upper  platform. 
The  mass  of  building,  whereof  this  court  occupied  the  centre,  is 
believed  to  have  constituted  the  hareem  or  pi-ivate  apartments  of 
the  monarch.^  It  adjoined  the  state  apartments  at  its  northern 
angle,  but  had  no  direct  communication  with  them.  To  enter  it 
from  them  the  visitor  had  either  to  cross  the  Temple  Court  and 
proceed  by  the  passage  above  indicated,  or  else  to  go  round  by 
the  great  entrance  (X.  in  the  plan)  and  obtain  admission  by  the 
grand  portals  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  outer  court.  These 
latter  portals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  so  placed  as  to  command 
no  view  into  the  Hareem  Court,  though  it  is  opposite  to  them. 
The  passages  by  which  they  gave  entrance  into  that  court  must 
•have  formed  some. such  angles  as  those  marked  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  plan,  the  result  being  that  visitors,  while  passing 
through  the  outer  court,  would  be  unable  to  catch  any  sight  of 
wliat  was  going  on  in  the  Hareem  Court,  even  if  the  great  doors 
happened  to  be  open.  Those  admitted  so  far  into  the  palace 
as  the  Temple  Court  were  more  favoured  or  less  feared.  The 
doorway  (d)  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hareem  Court  is 
exactly  opposite  the  chief  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Temple  Court,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
straight  passage  connected  the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Hareem  Court  was  surrounded  by 
buildings  on  every  side,  or  open  towards  the  south-west.  M.  Botta 
believed  that  it  was  open ;  **  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  courts 
would  seem  to  make  this  probable.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  this  portion  of  the  great  Khorsabad  ruin  still  remains 
so  incompletely  examined.  Consisting  of  the  private  apart- 
ments, it  is  naturally  less  rich  in  sculptures  than  other  parts ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  The  labour 
would,  nevertheless,  be  well  employed  which  should  be  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  ruin,  as  it  would  give  us  (what  we  do  not  now 
possess)  the  complete  ground-plan  of  an  Assyrian  palace.     It  is 

''  Fergusson,  Pdlaces  of  Nineveh^  p.  254 ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  646. 
'  Monument  de  NinivCy  vol.  v.  p.  42  ;  and  compare  the  plan,  voL  i.  pi.  6. 
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earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  future  excavators  will  direct  their 
efforts  to  this  easily  attainable  and  interesting  object. 

The  ground-plans  of  the  palaces,  and  some  sixteen  feet  of 
tbeir  elevations,  are  all  that  fire  and  time  have  left  us  of  these 
remarkable  monuments.  The  total  destruction  of  the  upper 
portion  of  every  palatial  building  in  Assyria,  combined  with  the 
want  of  any  representation  of  the  royal  residences  upon  the  bas- 
reliefs,  reduces  us  to  mere  conjecture  with  respect  to  their 
height,  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and 
even  to  the  question  whether  they  had  or  had  not  an  upper 
story.  On  these  subjects  various  views  have  been  put  forward 
'f  by  persons  entitled  to  consideration ;  and  to  these  it  is  proposed 

/  now  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  had  they  an  upper  story  ?    Mr.  Layard 
(  and  Mr.  Fergusson  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative* 

j  Mr.  Layard  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fact  is  one  which 

f  "  can  no  longer  be  doubted." '    He  rests  this  conclusion  on  two 

grounds — first,  on  a  belief  that  "  upper  chambers  "  are  mentioned 
f  in  the  Inscriptions,  and  secondly,  on  the  discovery  by  himself, 

;  in  Sennacherib's  paLice  at  Koyunjik,  of  what  seemed  to  be  an 

j  inclined  way,  by  which  he  supposes  that  the  ascent  was  made  to 

!  an  upper  story.     The  former  of  these  two  arguments  must  be 

I  set  aside  as  wholly  uncertain.     The  interpretation  of  the  archi- 

!  tectural  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  matter  of  far  too  much 

doubt  at  present  to  serve  as  a  groundwork  upon  which  theories 

can  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  plan  of  their  building     With 

i  regard  to  the  inclined  passage,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  did 

i  not  appear  to  what  it  led.    It  may  have  conducted  to  a  gallery 

looking  into  one  of  the  great  halls,  or  to  an  external  balcony 
overhanging  an  outer  court ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  ascent  to 
the  top  of  a  tower,  whence  a  look-out  was  kept  up  and  down  the 
river.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  this  ascent  should  have  been 
made  for  some  exceptional  purpose,  than  that  it  should  be  the 
only  specimen  left  of  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  one  half  of 
a  palace  was  rendered  accessible  ?    It  is  to  be  remembered  that 


/ 


f 
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no  remains  of  a  staircase,  whether  of  stone  or  of  wood,  haye  been 
found  in  any  of  the  palaces^  and  that  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  any  of  them  even  of  an  inclined  passage.^  Those  who  think 
the  palaces  bad  second  stories,  believe  these  stories  to  have  been 
reached  by  staircases  of  wood,  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
buildings,  which  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  conflagrations  in 
which  the  palaces  perished.  But  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
no  signs  have  been  found  in  any  existing  walls  of  rests  for  the 
ends  of  beams,  or  of  anything  implying  staircases.  Hence 
31.  Botta,  the  most  careful  and  the  most  scientific  of  recent 
excavators,  came  to  a  very  positive  conclusion  that  the  Khor- 
sabad  buildings  had  had  no  second  story,*  a  conclusion  which  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  bold  to  extend  to  Assyrian  edifices 
generally. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Fergusson  that  there  mud  have 
been  an  upper  story  because,  otherwise,  all  the  advantage  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  palaces,  perched  on  their  lofty  plat- 
forms, would  have  been  lost*  The  platform  at  Khorsabad  was 
protected,  in  the  only  places  where  its  edge  has  been  laid  bare, 
by  a  stone  wall  or  parapet  six  feet  in  height.  Such  a  parapet 
continued  along  the  whole  of  the  platform  would  eflTectually 
have  shut  out  all  prospect  of  the  open  country  both  from  the 
platform  itself,  and  also  from  the  gateways  of  the  palace^  which 
are  on  the  same  level.  Nor  could  there  well  be  any  view  at  all 
from  the  ground-chambers,  which  had  no  windows,  at  any  rate 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  floor.  To  enjoy  a  view  of  anything 
but  the  dead  wall  skirting  the  mound,  it  was  necessary  (Mr. 
Fergusson  thinks)  to  mount  to  a  second  story,  which  he  in- 
geniously places,  not  over  the  ground-rooms,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  outer  and  party  walls,  whose  structure  is  so  massive  that 
their  area  falls  (he  observes)  but  little  short  of  the  area  of  the 
ground-rooms  themselves.* 

This  reasoning  is  sufliciently  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by 
observing  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Assyrians  appreciated 

*  The  inclined  passage  of  Asshur-bani-  ^  Monument  de  Ninivey  vol.  v.  p.  62. 

pal's  palace  at  Koyunjik  was  not  in  the  |       '  Palaces  of  Nineteh^  p.  275. 

palace,  but  led  from  the  level  of  the  city  ^       *  Ibid, 
up  to  it. 
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the  advantage  of  a  view  or  raised  their  palace  platforms  for  any 
such  object.  They  may  have  constructed  them  for  security  only, 
or  for  greater  dignity  and  greater  seclusion.  They  may  have 
looked  chieflv  to  comfort,  and  have  reared  them  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  every  breeze,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
above  the  elevation  to  which  gnats  and  mosquitoes  commonly 
rise.*  Or  there  may  be  a  fallacy  in  concluding,  from  the  very 
slight  data  furnished  by  the  excavations  of  M.  Botta,®  that 
a  palace  platform  was,  in  any  case,  skirted  along  its  whole 
length  by  a  six-foot  parapet.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  in  places  the  Khorsabad  parapet  may  have  been  very  much 
lower  than  this ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  not  even  ascertained  that 
any  parapet  at  all  edged  the  platform.  On  the  whole  we  seem 
to  have  no  right  to  conclude,  merely  on  account  of  the  small 
portions  of  parapet  wall  uncovered  by  M.  Botta,  that  an  upper 
story  was  a  necessity  to  the  palaces.  If  the  Assyrians  valued 
a  view,  they  may  easily  have  made  their  parapets  low  in  places : 
if  they  cared  so  little  for  it  as  to  shut  it  out  from  all  their  halls 
and  terraces,  they  may  not  improbably  have  dispensed  with  the 
advantage  altogether. 

The  two  questions  of  the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  are  so  closely  connected  together  that  they  will  most 
conveniently  be  treated  in  combination.  The  first  conjecture 
published  on  the  subject  of  the  roofing  was  that  of  M.  Flandin, 
who  suggested  that  tlie  chambers  generally — the  great  halls,  at 
any  rate — had  been  ceiled  with  a  brick  vault.  He  thought  that 
the  complete  filling  up  of  the  apartments  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  was  thus  best  explained  ;  and  he  believed 
that  there  were  traces  of  the  fallen  vaulting  in  the  debris  with 
which  the  apartments  were  filled.  His  conjecture  was  combated, 
soon  after  he  put  it  forth,  by  M.  Botta,'  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion — first,  that  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  notwithstanding 
their  great  thickness,  would  have  been  unable,  considering  their 


*  That  this  was  one  of  the  objects  held  |        •  The  ^Mirapet  wall  was  observed  at 

In  view  by  the  Babylonians  when  they  I  raost   in   two   places.     (See   tlie   shaded 

rivo(e<l  their  Temple  platforms,  is  con-  {  parts,  marked  a  a  on  the  plan.  p.  281.) 
I^vftiwl  by  M.  Fresnel.     (Journal  Asi-  "  Monument    de    NinirCy   vol.    v.    pp. 

It^vwc-,  Juin  1853,  pp.  528-531.)  i  65-67. 
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material,  to  sustain  the  weight,  and  (still  more  to  bear)  the 
lateral  thrust,  of  a  vaulted  roof ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  a  roof, 
if  it  had  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  made  of  baked  brick  or 
stone — crude  brick  being  too  weak  for  the  purpose — and  when 
it  fell  must  have  left  ample  traces  of  itself  within  the  apartments, 
whereas,  in  none  of  them,  though  he  searched,  could  he  find  any- 
such  traces.  On  this  latter  point  M.  Botta  and  M.  Flandin — 
both  eye-witnesses — were  at  variance.  M.  Flandin  l)elieved  that 
he  had  seen  such  traces,  not  only  in  numerous  broken  fragments 
of  burnt  brick  strewn  through  all  the  chambers,  but  in  occasional 
masses  of  brickwork  contained  in  some  of  theni — actual  portions, 
as  he  thought,  of  the  original  vaulting.  M.  Botta,  however, 
observed — first,  that  the  quantity  of  baked  brick  within  the 
chambers  was  quite  insuflBcient  for  a  vaulted  roof;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  position  of  the  masses  of  brickwork  noticed  by  M.  Flandin 
was  always  towards  the  sides,  never  towards  the  centres  of  the 
apartments ;  a  clear  proof  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  above  the  sculptures,  and  not  from  a  ceiling 
covering  tlie  whole  room.  He  further  observed  that  the 
quantity  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal  witliin  the  chambers, 
and  the  calcined  appearance  of  all  the  slabs,  were  pheno^ 
mena  incompatible  with  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  by  the  conflagration  of  a  roof  mainly 
of  wood.® 

To  these  arguments  of  M.  Botta  may  be  added  another  from 
the  improbability  of  the  Assyrians  being  sufficiently  advanced  in 
architectural  science  to  be  able  to  construct  an  arch  of  the  width 
necessary  to  cover  some  of  the  chambers.  The  principle  of  the 
arch  was,  indeed,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,®  well  known  to  the 
Assyrians ;  but  hitherto  we  possess  no  proof  that  they  were 
capable  of  applying  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  widest  arch  which 
has  been  found  in  any  of  the  buildings  is  that  of  the  Khorsabad 
town-gate  uncovered  by  M.  Place,^°  which  spans  a  space  of  (at 
most)  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.     But  the  great  halls  of  the  Assyrian 


*  Monunwnt  dc  Ninice,  vol.  v.  p.  68. 

°  Infra,  pp.  327-330. 

*®  JiMnuii  Asiatiquej  Rapport   de  M. 


Mohl  pour  Aout  1853,  p.  150 ;  Fer- 
giisson,  Handbook  of  Architecture^  p. 
173. 
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palaces  have  a  width  of  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet 
It  is  at  any  rate  uncertain  whether  the  constructive  skill  of  their 
architects  could  have  grappled  successfully  with  the  difficulty  of 
throwing  a  vault  over  so  wide  an  interval  as  even  the  least  of 
these. 

M,  Botta,  after  objecting,  certainly  with  great  force,  to  the 
theory  of  M.  Flaodin,  proceeded  to  suggest  a  theory  of  his  own. 
After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  circumstances,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Khorsabad  building  had  been  roofed  throughout 
with  a  flat,  earth-covered  roofing  of  wood.  He  observed  that 
some  of  the  buildings  on  the  bas-reliefs  had  flat  roofs,  that  flat 
roofs  are  still  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  that  the  debris 
within  the  chambers  were  exactly  such  as  a  roof  of  that  kind 
would  be  likely,  if  destroyed  by  fire,  to  have  produced.*  He 
further  noticed  that  on  the  floors  of  the  chambers  in  various 
parts  of  the  palace,  there  had  been  discovered  stone  rollers, 
closely  resembling  those  still  in  use  at  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  for 
keeping  close-pressed  and  hard  the  earthen  surface  of  such  roofs ; 
which  rollers  had,  in  all  probability,  been  applied  to  the  same 
use  by  the  Assyrians,  and,  being  kept  on  the  roofs,  had  fallen 
through  during  the  conflagration.* 

The  first  diflSculty  which  presented  itself  here  was  one  of 
those  regarded  as  most  fatal  to  the  vaulting  theory,  namely,  the 
width  of  the  chambers.  Where  flat  timber  roofs  prevail  in  the 
East,  their  span  seems  never  to  exceed  twenty-five  feet.'  The 
ordinary  chambers  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  might,  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  have  been  roofed  in  this  way,  by  a  series  of  horizontal 
beams  laid  across  them  from  side  to  side,  with  the  ends  resting 
upon  the  tops  of  the  side  walls.  But  the  great  halls  seemed  too 
wide  to  have  borne  such  a  roofing  without  supports.  Accord- 
ingly, M.  Botta  suggested  that  in  the  greater  apartments  a 
single  or  a  double  row  of  pillars  ran  down  the  middle,  reachino* 
to  the  roof  and  sustaining  it.*  His  theory  was  afterwards  warmly 
embraced  by  Mr.  Ferguason,  who  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
exact  position  of  the  pillars  in  the  three  great  halls  of  Sargon  at 

>  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol.  v.  pp.  71,  72.  *  Ibid.  p.  72. 

'  Fergusson,  Falaces  o/JjhmmL  p.  276.  *  Monument^  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  69. 
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Khorsabad.*  It  seems,  however,  a  strong  and  almost  a  fatal 
objection  to  this  theory,  that  no  bases  of  pillars  have  been  found 
within  the  apartments,  nor  any  marks  on  the  brick  floors  of  such 
bases  or  of  the  pressure  of  the  pillars.  M.  Botta  states  that  he 
made  a  careful  search  for  bases,  or  for  marks  of  pillars,  on  the 
pavement  of  the  nortli-east  hall  (No.  VIII.)  at  Khorsabad,  but 
that  he  entirely  failed  to  discover  any.^  This  negative  evidence 
is  the  more  noticeable  as  stone  pillar-bases  have  been  found  in 
wide  doorways,  where  they  would  have  been  less  necessary  than 
in  the  chambers,  as  pillars  in  doorways  could  have  had  but  little 
weight  to  sustain. 

M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  both  suppose  that  in 
an  Assyrian  palace  the  entire  edifice  was  roofed  in,  and  only  the 
courts  left  open  to  the  sky,  suggest  two  very  different  modes  by 
which  the  buildings  may  have  been  lighted.  M.  Botta  brings  light 
in  from  the  roof  by  means  of  wooden  louvres^  such  as  are  still 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  Armenia  and  parts  of  India,'  whereof 
he  gives  the  representation  which  is  reproduced  on  the  next  page. 
Mr.  Fergusson  introduces  light  from  the  sides,  by  supposing  that 
the  roof  did  not  rest  directly  on  the  walls,  but  on  rows  of  wooden 
pillars  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  walls  both  internally  towards 
the  apartments  and  externally  towards  the  outer  air.    The  only 


*  Palaces  of  Nineveh^  p.  262 ;  Hand- 
book of  Architecture,  p.  171. 

•  Monument  de  Ninive,  p.  70.  Com- 
pare Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
649,  650.  It  must  further  be  noted,  as 
throwing  considerable  doubt  on  the  whole 
spirit  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  Assyrian  re- 
storations, that  their  essence  consists  in 
giving  a  thoroughly  columnar  character, 
both  internally  and  externally,  to  Assy- 
rian buildings,  whereas  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  remains  is 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  column. 
A  glance  at  the  restoration  already  given 
from  Mr.  Fergusson  (supra,  p.  293),  or 
at  that,  by  the  same  ingenious  gentle- 
roan,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
Mr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  BcAylon,  will 
show  the  striking  difference,  and  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  the  want  of  harmony  in 
his  restorations  between  the  basement 
story  of  a  palace,  which  is  all  that  we 
can  reconstruct  with  any  certainty,  and 


the  entire  remainder  of  the  edifice.  Mr. 
Fergusson  supports  his  view  that  the 
column  was  really  thus  prominent  in 
Assyrian  buildings  by  the  analogy  of 
Snsa  and  Persepolis ;  but  the  columnar 
edifices  at  those  places  are  on  an  entirely 
different  plan  from  that  of  an  Assyrian 
palace.  Those  buildings  had  no  solid 
walls  at  all  (Loftus,  Chaidcea  and  Susuma^ 
pp.  374,  375),  but  lay  entirely  open  to 
the  air ;  they  were  mere  groves  of  pillars 
supporting  a  flat  roof—convenient  sum- 
mer residences.  The  evidence  of  the 
remains  seems  to  be  that  there  was  a 
strong  contrast  between  Assyrian  and 
Persian  architecture,  the  latter  depend- 
ing almost  wholly  on  the  column,  and 
elaborating  it  as  much  as  possible ;  the 
former  scarcely  allowing  the  column  at 
all,  and  leaving  it  almost  in  its  primitive 
condition  of  a  mere  post.  (See  below, 
p.  310.) 

'  Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  p.  269. 
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ground  for  tliia  siippoaition,  which  is  of  a  very  startling  charactet, 
eeenis  to  be  theoceiirrence  in  a  single  bas-relief, representing  aeity 
in  Armonin,  of  what  is  regarded  as  a  similar  arrangement.  Bid 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  repte- 
sonted  opposite,  beam  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  same  part  of 
an  Aasyrian  palace,  since  in  it  perpendicular  lines  prevail,  whereas, 
iu  the  Asajrian  palaces,  the  lower  liues  were  almost  whollj 
horizontal ;  and  that  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the  upper  por- 


n 


Armenian  louci-s  (after  Botta). 


tion,  where  the  pillars  occur,  is  an  arrangement  for  admitting 
light,  since  it  may  be  merely  an  ornaraeutation. 

The  difficulties  attaching  to  every  theory  of  roofing  and 
lighting  which  places  the  whole  of  an  Assyrian  palace  under 
covert,  has  led  some  to  suggest  that  the  system  actually  adopted 
in  the  largf  r  apartments  was  that  hypnihral  one  which  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Greek  temples,'  ajid 


"  Mr.  Fergus9on  dimtloWB  the  hyp<e- 
Ihral  ayalera  even  here  (  Tnit  J'nnciplts 
of  Ilcmt'j,  p.  381);  but  later  writer*  do 
Dot  seem  converted  by  hia  arguments. 
(See  the  article  on  Temphim  in  Smith's 


tiuii'irj/  of  Gitei  and  Roman  AiUf. 
'icii,  p.  1105.  2nd  cilltioD ;  and  com- 
c  Mr.  Falkeoer'i  IkcUuliu,  lotroduc- 
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which  was  uDdouLtedly  followed  in  the  ordinary  Boman  house. 
Hr.  Layard  was  the  first  to  pat  forward  the  view  that  the  larger 
halls,  at  any  rate,  were 
uncovered,  a  project- 
ing ledge,  sufficiently 
wide  to  afford  shelter 
and  shade,  being  car- 
ried round  the  four 
sides  of  the  apart- 
ment, while  thecentre 
remained  open  to  the 
sky.*  The  objections 
taken  to  this  view  are 
— iirat,  that  fiur  too 
much  heat  and  h'ght 
would  thereby  have 
been  admitted  into 
tiie  palace ;  secondly, 
that  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son far  too  much  rain 
would  have  come  in 
for  comfort  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  pave- 
ment of  the  halls, 
being  mere  sun-dried 
brick,  would,  under 
such  circumstances, 
have  been  tamed  into 
mud.'  If  these  ob- 
jections are  not  re- 
moved, they  would 
be,atanyrate,greatly 


AmeDUn  building*  (frran  Kafni^ik). 


lessened  by  supposing  the  roofing  to  have  extended  to  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  apartment,  and  the  opening  to 

'  A'-WreA  and  ill   Rematm,  ToL  L  p.  I    Xauteh,  lit  leriCT,  PL  3,  from  which  the 

a.i'J.     Comiare  Xinrrtk  and  liub^bm,  p.  illiutralion  overleaf  ii  uken. 

e+7  ;  find  »e  slw  (be  resionti™  of  «i  '  Fergunon,  Falacei  0/  ffrnn.*,  p.  870. 
Assyrian   iiiterinr  in  hit  iftnnuMiU)  0/ 
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have  been  comparatively  narrow.  We  may  also  suppose  that 
on  very  bright  and  on  very  rainy  days  carpets  or  other  awnings 
were  stretched  across  the  opening,  which  furnished  a  tolerable 
defence  against  the  weather. 

On  the  whole,  our  choice  seems  to  lie — so  far  as  the  great 
halls  are  concerned — between  this  theory  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and  a  supposition  frorii  which 
archaeologists  have  hitherto  shrunk,  namely,  that  they  were 
actually  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  beams.  If  we  remember 
that  the  Assyrians  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  woods 
produced  in  their  own  country,  but  habitually  cut  timber  in  the 
forests  of  distant  regions,  as  for  instance  of  Amanus,  Hermon, 
and  Lebanon,  which  they  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  we  shall  perhaps 
not  think  it  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish the  feat  of  roofing  in  this  simple  fashion  even  chambers 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yards  in  width.  Mr.  Layard  observes 
that  rooms  of  almost  equal  width  with  the  Assyrian  halls  are 
to  this  day  covered  in  with  beams  laid  horizontally  from  side 
to  side  in  many  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  although  the  only  timber 
used  is  that  furnished  by  the  indigenous  palms  and  poplars.* 
May  not  more  have  been  accomplished  in  this  way  by  the 
Assyrian  architects,  who  had  at  their  disposal  the  lofty  firs  and 
cedars  of  the  above-mentioned  regions  ? 

If  the  halls  were  roofed  in  this  way,  they  may  have  been 
lighted  by  louvres ;  ^  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls,  which  is 
now  destroyed,  may  have  been  pierced  by  windows,  which  are  ' 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  seem  generally  to  be  somewhat  high 
placed,  in  the  representations  of  buildings  upon  the  sculptures. 
(See  overleaf.) 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  diflBculties  with  respect 
to  Assyrian  roofing  and  lighting  which  have  necessitated  this 
long  discussion,  would  have  received  illustration,  or  even 
.solution  from  the  forms  of  buildings  which  occur  so  frequently 
on  the  bas-reliefs.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  actual  result. 
The  forms  are  rarely   Assyrian,  since   they   occur   commonly 


'  Nineveh  and  its  JHemainSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  259,  260. 
^  Such  as  tliat  represented  above,  p.  304. 


X  2 


Any rldii  caatlc  (Nimrud  obelisk). 
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in  the  sculptures  which  TepTesent  the  foreign  campaigns  of 
the  kings ;  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  to  a  great 
extent  conrentional,  being  nearly  the  same,  whatever  oonntiy 
is  the  object  of  attack.  In 
the  few  cases  where  there  ia 
ground  for  regarding  the 
building  as  native  and  not 
foreign,  it  is  never  palatial, 
but  belongs  either  to  sacred 
or  to  domestic  architactore. 
Thus  the  monumental  repre- 
sentations of  Assyriau  build- 
ings which  have  come  down  to  us,  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the 
construction  of  their  palaces.  As,  however,  they  have  an 
interest  of  their  own,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 
the  domestic  and  sacred  ar- 
chitecture of  the  people,  acme 
of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  will  be  here  introduced. 
The  representation  No.  L 
is  from  a  slab  at  Eborsabad. 
It  is  placed  on  the  summit  oi 
a  hill,  and  is  regarded  by 
M.  Botta  as  an  altar.  No.  II, 
is   from  the  same  slab.      It 


crowned  by  No.  L  It  has 
been  called  a  " fishing  pavilion;"*  but  it  is  most  probably  a 
small  temple,  since  it  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  other 
representations  which  are  undoubted  temples,  ae  (particularly) 
to  No.  V.  (p.  310).  No.  III.,  which  is  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  black 
stone,  is  certainly  a  temple,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  a  priest,  s 
sacred  tree,  and  an  ox  for  sacrifice.'  The  representation  No.  lY. 
is  also  thought  to  be  a  temple.    It  is  of  earlier  date  than  any  of 


•  TagattOB,  BiauEioak  of  AnAileeture,  \ 
p.  179. 

*  Bm  the  npnMntatlim  In  lb.  Fat-  [ 
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the  others,  being  taken  from  a  slab  belonging  to  the  North-west 
Palace  at  Nuarud,  and  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.     First,  the 


No.  IL— Aiayrimn  temple  (Khon«b»d). 

want  of  symmetry  is  curious,  and  unusual.     Irregular  as  are  the 
palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  there  is  for  the  most  part  no 
want  of  regularity  in  their  sacred  build- 
ings.    The  two  specimens  here  adduced 
(No.  II.  and  No.  III.)  are  proof  of  this; 
and  such   remains  of  actual   temples   as 
exist  are  in  accordance  with  the  sculptures 
in  this  particular.     The  right-hand  aisle 
in  No.  IV.,  having  nothing  correspondent 
to  it  on  the  other  side,  is  thus  an  anomaly 
in   Assyrian    sacred    architecture.     The 
patterning  of  the  pillars  with  chevrons  is  j,^  in,-AMyri.n  tompK, 
also  remarkable ;   and  their  capitals  are      from  ixmi  AberdMu'* 
altogether  unique,*     No.  V.  is   a  tem- 
ple of  a  more  elaborate  character.     It  is  from  the  sculptnxes 

•  On  this  point,  Me  beloir,  pp.  333,  334, 
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of  Aeshnr-bani-pal,  the  eon  of  Esar-haddoo,  and  poescses 
sereral  features  of  great  interest.  The  body  of  tbe  temple 
is  a  columnar  structure,  exhibitiog  at  either  comer  a  bniid 
pilaster    surmoimted     bv  i 

-  j^^-     ^^^^     Jf^  capital  composed  of  two  seb 

S^:#=*=^*~ -=i.;£W3==£M^  of  volutes  placed  one  over 
the  other.  Between  the  t*o 
pilasters  are  two  pillars  red- 
ing upon  very  extraordinary 
rouniled  bases,  and  crowned 
by  capitals  not  unlike  tie 
Corinthian.  We  might  baTfl 
supposed  the  bases  mere 
figments  of  the  acolptor,  bat 
for  on  independent  evidence 
of  the  actual  employment  by 
the  Assyrians  of  rounded  pillar-bases.  Mr.  Laynrd  discovered 
at  KojTinjik  a  set  of  "  circular  pedestals,"  whereof  he  gives  the 

>\VV\i-v-^-^'y^\-^\\\'V\ 


Ka  IV. — .^99/ ritp  temple  (Nimmd). 


No  v.— AMyrlsa  tenptc  (North  Polujc,  KoyuiOik). 

representation  which  is  figured  on  the  noxt  page.  They  appeared 
to  form  part  ni'  ii  double  lino  i.f  «imiliiL'  nliji'i'i..:,  extending  from 
the  e<Ige  of  tin?  platform  to  un  ciilitirici'  ..t  tlji-  palace,  and  pro- 
bably (as  Mr.  I-i)  iirti  Hug^i-stti)  ailiipurlud  tliu  t^ouden  pillars  of  a 
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covered  way  by  which  the  palace  was  approached  on  this  side. 
Above  the  pillars  the  temple  (No.  V.)  exhibits  a  heavy  cornice  or 
entablature  projecting  considerabty,  and  finished  at  the  top  with 
a  row  of  gradiiies.  (Compare  No.  II.)  At  one  side  of  this  main 
building  is  a  small  chapel 
or  oratory,  also  finished 
with  gradines,  against  the 
wall  of  wliicli  is  a  repre- 
Eeutation  of  a  king,  stand- 
ing in  a  species  of  frame 
aiched  at  the  top.  A 
road  leads  straight  up  to 
this  royal  tablet,  and  in 
this  road  within  a  little 
distance  of  thekingstands 
an   altar.      The    temp 

occupies    the    top   of   a     .-^j--l~"--- "-7^-"   --  ~-/ 
mound,  which  is  covered 

.  ,  .  ,.„  Circular  plllat-baie,  Koyunjik  (»fler  I^vatd). 

With  trees  of  two  different 

kinds,  and  watered  by  rivulets.  On  the  right  ie  a  "  hanging 
garden,"  artificially  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  temple  by 
means  of  masonry  supi>orted  on  an  arcade,  the  arch  here  used 
being  not  the  round  arch  but  a  pointed  one.  No.  VI.  (overleaf) 
is  unfortunately  very  imperfect,  the  entire  upper  portion  having 
been  lost.  E\en,  hoHever,  in  its  present  mutilated  state  it 
represents  by  far  the  most  magnificent  building  that  has  yet 
been  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs.  The  facade,  as  it  now  stands, 
exhibits  four  broad  pilasters  and  four  pillars,  alternating  in 
pair.s  excepting  that,  as  in  the  smaller  temples,  pilasters  occupy 
both  corners.  In  two  cases,  the  base  of  the  pilaster  is  carved 
into  the  figure  of  a  winged  bull,  closely  resembling  the  bulls 
which  commonly  guarded  the  outer  gates  of  palaces.  In  the 
other  two  the  base  is  plain — a  piece  of  negligence,  probably,  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  four  pillars  all  exhibit  a  rounded 
base,  nearly  though  not  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  pillars  in 
No.  V. ;  and  this  rounded  base  in  every  case  rests  upon  the 
back  of  a  walking  lion.    We  might  perhaps  have  imagined  that 
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this  was  a  mere  faociful  or  mythological  device  of  the  nrtist's, 
on  a  par  with  the  representations  at  Bavian,  where  figures, 
suppoged  to  be  Assyrian  deitieB,  stand  upon  the  backs  of 
animals  resembling  dogs.^ 
But  one  of  M,  Place's  ar- 
chitectural discoveries  seems 
to  make  it  possible,  or  even 
probalde,  that  a  real  feature  - 
in  Assyrian  building  is  here 
represented.  M.  Place  found  j 
the  arch  of  the  town  gat 
way,  which  he  exhumed  1 
Khorsabad,  to  spring  from  ; 
the  backs  of  the  two  bulls 
which  guarded  it  on  either 
side."  TlniB  the  lions  at  the 
ba.se  of  the  pillars  may  be 
real  architectural  forms,  as 
well  as  the  winged  bulls 
which  support  the  pilasters. 
The  lion  was  undoubtedly  a 
sacred  animal,  emblematic 
of  divine  power,  and  specially  j 
assigned  to  Nergal,  the  As;- 
syrion  Mars,  the  god  at  once 
of  war  and  of  hunting.  His 
introduction  on  the  pxteriors  of  buildings  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor ;  but  no  other  example  occurs  of  his  being  made  to  sup- 
port a  pillar,  excepting  in  the  so-called  Byzantine  architecture 
of  Northern  Italy. 

No.  Vila,  (overleaf)  introduces  us  to  another  kind  of 
Assyrian  temple,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  to  another 
ieature  of  Aesyrinn  temples — common  to  them  with  Babylonian 


Porch  of  the  Cathcdnl,  Tmit. 


'  See  livard'a  ilonameaia  of  Xiiereh, 

likewise  in  CappadocI*.    (See  Tan  Len- 

2dd  ieriM.  PI.  SI ;  and  compere  Xiwrth 

nep'i   Travtit    in  Little  Knoxn  parli  of 

a,Hl  Bahgl'm,  p.  208.     A  similsr  treat- 

Asia  Minor,  Yolli.  p.  US. 

Bwnl  of  divine  figiirea  ia  crammon  upon 

'  Joumol    Aiialiqw,    AoCkl    1853,    p. 

theCyllndera.  (SeeCi.llimqn!>C,;rt<fer», 

Nofc  19,  aO,  30,  as,  96,  ic>    It  1«  ftiind 

hur,  VOL  1.  p.  173. 
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— tho  tower  or  ziggural.  This  appears  to  have  ibeen  alirsn 
Imilt  in  stages,  wLich  probably  varied  in  number— never, 
however,  so  fnr  as  appears,  exceeding  seven.     The  scnlptnred 


No.  VII  a.— Tower  of  ■  temple,  Kojunjik  (after  Laj-ard). 

examplo  before  us,  which  is  from  a  bas-rehef  found  at  Koynnjik, 
distinctly  exhihits  four  stages,  of  which  the  topmost,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  tlie  upper  portion  of  the  tablet,  is  imperfect. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this 
instance  there  was  above  the 
fourth  a  fifth  stage,  consisting 
of  a  shrine  like  that  which  at 
Babylon  crowned  the  great 
temple  of  Belus.'  The  complete 
elevation  would  then  have  been 
nearly  as  in  No.  VII  I. 
iple  (reiwred.)  The  following  features  are 
worthy  of  remark  in  this  temple. 
The  basement  story  »  panelled  with  indented  rectangular 
LiUL 


No.  VII  6.— Towe 
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recesses,  as  was  the  ease  at  Nimrud,^  and  at  the  Birs ;  *  the 
remainder  are  plain,  as  are  most  of  the  stages  in  the  Birs 
temple.  Up  to  the  second  of  these  squared  recesses  on  either 
side  there  runs  what  seems  to  be  a  road  or  path,  which  sweeps 
away  down  the  hill  whereon  the  temple  stands  in  a  bold  curve, 
each  path  closely  matching  the  other.  The  whole  building  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  except  that  the  panelling  is  not  quite 
imiform  in  width  nor  arranged  quite  regularly.     On  the  second 


Tower  of  Great  Temple  at  Nimrud  (after  Layard). 

stage,  exactly  in  the  middle,  there  is  evidently  a  doorway,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  a  shallow  buttress  or  pilaster.  In  the  centre 
of  the  third  story,  exactly  over  the  doorway  of  the  second,  is  a 
squared  niche.  In  front  of  the  temple,  but  not  exactly  opposite 
its  centre,  may  be  seen  the  propylroa,  consisting  of  a  squared 
doorway  placed  under  a  battlemented  wall,  between  two  towers 
also  battlemented.  It  is  curious  that  the  paths  do  not  lead  to 
the  proi)ylaea,  but  seem  to  curve  round  the  hill. 

Kemains  of  ziggurats  similar  to  this  have  been  discovered  at 
Khorsabad,  at  Nimrud,  and  at  Kileh-Sherghat     The  conical 


*  See  the  illustration,  overleaf. 

*  Journal  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society,  vol,  xvii.  p.  13. 
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mound  at  Khorsabad  explored  by  M.  Place  was  found  to  contain 
a  tower  in  seven  stages ;  ^  that  of  Nimrud,  which  is  so  striking 
an  object  from  the  plain/  and  which  was  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Layard,  presented  no  positive  proof  of  more  than  a  single 
stage  ;  but,  from  its  conical  shape,  and  from  the  general  analogy 
of  such  towers,  it  is  believed  to  have  had  several  stages.  Mr. 
Layard  makes  their  nimiber  five,  and  crowns  the  fifth  with  a 
circular  tower  terminating  in  a  heavy  cornice ;  *  but  for  this 
last  there  is  no  authority  at  all,  and  the  actual  number  of  the 
stages  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  base  of  this  ziggurai  was  a 
square,  167  feet  6  inches  each  way,  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of 
sun-dried  brick,  faced  at  bottom  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
with  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  more  than  eight  feet  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  The  outer  stones  were  bevelled  at  the  edges,  and  on 
the  two  most  conspicuous  sides  the  wall  was  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  shallow  recesses  (see  opposite  page),  arranged  without 
very  much  attention  to  regularity.  The  other  two  sides,  one  of 
which  abutted  on  and  was  concealed  by  the  palace  mound, 
while  the  other  faced  towards  the  city,  were  perfectly  plain. 
At  the  top  of  the  stone  masonry  was  a  row  of  gradines,  such  as 
are  often  represented  in  the  sculptures  as  crowning  an  edifice.* 
Above  the  stone  masonry  the  tower  was  continued  at  nearly  the 
same  width,  the  casing  of  stone  being  simply  replaced  by  one  of 
burnt  brick  of  inferior  thickness.  It  is  supposed  that  the  upper 
stages  were  constructed  in  the  same  way.  As  the  actual  present 
height  of  the  ruin  is  140  feet,  and  the  upper  stages  have  so 
entirely  crumbled  away,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
original  height  fell  much  short  of  200  feet.'' 

The  most  curious  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  exami- 
nation of  this  building,  was  the  existence  in  its  interior  of  a 
species  of  chamber  or  gallery,  the  true  object  of  which  still 
remains  wholly  unexplained.  This  gallery  was  100  feet  long, 
12  feet  high,  and  no  more  than  six  feet  broad.     It  was  arched  or 


*  Fergusson,  Handbook  of  Architecture, 
p.  172.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  detailed  account  of  this  building. 

*  Supra,  p.  202. 

*  yitieveh  and  Bahtjlon,  plan  opp.  p. 


123 ;  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  2nd  series, 
frontispiece.     (See  the  woodcut,  p.  315.) 

*  See  woodcut  No.  V.  on  p.  310. 

'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  129 ; 
oomp.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  7. 
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vaulted  at  top,  both  the  side  walls  and  the  vaulting  being  of 
sun-dried  brick.     Its  position  was  exactly  half-way  between  the 

tower's    northern    and 


southern  faces,  and  with 
these  it  ran  parallel,  its 
height  in  the  tower 
being  such  that  its  floor 
was  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the 
stone  masonry,  which 
again  was  level  with 
the  terrace  or  platform, 
whereupon  the  Nimrud 
palaces  stood.  There 
was  no  trace  of  any  way 


VAULTKO     QALLKRY 


Ground  Plan  of  Nimrud  Tower. 


by  which  the  gallery  was  intended  to  be  entered ;  its  walls  showed 
no  signs  of  inscription,  sculpture,  or  other  ornament ;  and 
absohitely  nothing  was  found  in  it.  Mr.  Layard,  prepossessed 
with  an  opinion  derived  from  several  confused  notices  in  the 
classical  writers,®  believed  the  tower  to  be  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, and  the  gallery  to  be  the  tomb  in  which  was  originally 
deposited  "  the  embalmed  body  of  the  king."  ^  To  account  for 
the  complete  disappearance,  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  all  the 
ornaments  and  vessels  found  commonly  in  the  Mesopotamian 
tombs,  he  suggested  that  the  gallery  had  been  rifled  in  times 
long  anterior  to  his  visit;  and  he  thought  that  he  found  traces, 
both  internally  and  externally,  of  the  tunnel  by  which  it  had 


'  Xenophon  and  Ctesias  both  noticed 
this  remarkable  edifice.  {Ancd).  iii.  4, 
§  9.)  Xenophon  calls  it  a  **  pyramid/' 
but  shows  that  it  more  resembled  a  tower 
by  saying  that  its  height  (200  ft.)  was 
double  its  width  at  the  base,  which  he 
estimates  at  100  ft  He  gives  no  account 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Ctesias,  wlio  enormously  exaggerates  its 
■iie,  making  it  10  stadia  wide  and  9 
tCadia  (more  than  a  mile  I)  high,  was 
tlie  fiitt  to  give  it  a  sepulchral  character. 
He  Mid  tlMt  it  was  built  by  Semiramis 
the  bo4j  of  bcr  Imebaiid,  Nintis. 


He  placed  it,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Biodorus  (ii.  7),  at  Nineveh,  and  upon 
the  Euphrates  I  Next  to  these  writers, 
Amyntas,  one  of  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, noticed  the  edifice.  He  caUed  it 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus ;  and,  like 
Ctesias,  placed  it  at  Nineveh  (ap.  A  then. 
Dcipn.  xii.  4,  §  11).  Ovid  no  doubt  in- 
tended the  same  building  by  his  **  bust* 
Nini,"  which,  however,  according  to  him, 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon  (^MeUt" 
morpk,  iv.  88). 

•  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  1 28. 
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been  entered  But  certainly,  if  this  long  and  narrow  vault  was 
intended  to  lecene  a  body,  it  is  most  extraordinarily  shaped  for 
the  purpcie  A\  hat  other  eepulchral  chamber  is  there  any- 
where of  «o  enormous  a  length  ?  Without  pretending  to  eay 
what  the  real  object  of  the  gallery  was,'  we  may  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  it  was  not  a  tomb     The  building  which  contained  it 


GrouDd  Plans  of  Templea,  Nimrud  (after  L(i]'(tnl> 
was  a  temple-toner,  and  it  is   not  likely  that  tlie   religious 
feelings  of  the  Assyrians  would  have  allowed  the  application 
of  a  religious  edifice  to  so  utilitarian  a  purpose. 

Besides  the  ziggurat  or  tower,  which  may  commonly  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  chapel  or  shriue,  an  Assyrian  temple 
had  always  a  number  of  basement  chambers,  in  one  of  which 


T  pprhapa In 


u  bokridg  ;  and  limilBrgallerict  ma;  pCTbcp* 
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was  the  principal  shrine  of  the  god.  This  was  a  square  o 
slightly  oblong  recess  at  the  end  of  an  oblong  apartment,  ra]8e< 
somewhat  above  its  level;  it  was  paved  (sometimes,  if  noi 
always)  with  a  single  slab,  the  weight  of  which  must  occasion 
ally  have  been  as  much  as  thirty  tons.'  One  or  two  small 
closets  oi)encd  out  from  the  shrine,  in  which  it  is  likely  thai 
the  priests  kept  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  the  sacrifidal 
utensils.'  Sometimes  the  cell  of  the  temple,  or  chamber  intc 
which  the  shrine  opened,  was  reached  through  another  apart- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  Greek  pronaos.  In  such  a  case, 
care  seems  to  have  been  taken  so  to  arrange  the  outer  and 
inner  doorways  of  the  vestibule,  that  persons  passing  by  the 
outer  doorway  should  not  be  able  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  shrine.^ 
WTiere  there  was  no  vestibule,  the  entrance  into  the  cell  or 
bo<ly  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  side, 
instead  of  at  the  end,  probably  with  the  same  object.*  Besides 
these  main  parts  of  a  temple,  a  certain  number  of  chambers  are 
always  found,  which  appear  to  have  been  priests'  apartments. 

The  ornamentation  of  temples,  to  judge  by  the  few  specimens 
which  remain,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  palaces.  The  great 
gateways  were  guarded  by  colossal  bulls  (?)  or  lions  (see  oppo- 
site), accompanied  by  the  usual  sacred  figures,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  entrances  and  some  portions  of 
the  chambers  were  ornamented  with  the  customary  sculptured 
slabs,  representing  here  none  but  religious  subjects.  No  great 
proportion  of  the  interior,  however,  was  covered  in  this  way,  the 
walls  being  in  general  only  plastered  and  then  painted  with 
figures  or  patterns.  Externally,  enamelled  bricks  were  used  as 
a  decoration  wherever  sculptured  slabs  did  not  hide  the  crude 
brick.® 

Much  the  same  doubts  and  difficulties  beset  the  subjects  of 


*  The  single  slab  which  filled  the  re- 
cess (/  in  ground-plan.  No.  I.)  in  the 
greater  of  the  two  Nimrud  temples,  was 
21  ft.  long,  16  ft  7  in.  broad,  and  1  ft 
1  in.  thick.  It  contained  thus  375  cubic 
feet  of  stone,  and  must  have  weighed 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  30  tons.  (See  lAyard's 


Nincreh  and  Babylon,  p.  352.) 

*  Ibid.  p.  357. 

*  Note  the  position  of  the  doorwai-s, 
b  and  (/,  in  ground-plan  No.  I. 

*  See  ground-plan  No.  II.,  entrance  h. 

*  Layard,  Sincveh  and  Babylon,  p.  359. 


cb*p.  vl  temple  entrance. 
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the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  temples  as  those  which  haye 
been  discuised  already  in  connection  with  the  palaces.  Though 
the  sfBJi  of  the  temple-chambers  is  less  than  that  of  the  great 
palace  halls,  still  it  is  considerable,  sometimes  exceeding  thirty 
feeV  No  effort  seems  made  to  keep  the  temple-chambers 
narrow,  for  their  width  is  sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  Perhaps,  therefore,  they  were  hypeethral,  like 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks.  All  that  seems  to  be  certain  is 
that  what  roofing  they  had  was  of  wood,*  which  at  Nimrud  was 
cedar,  brought  probably  from  the  mountains  of  Syria. 


Assyrian  Village  (Koyunjik). 

Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  we  possess 
absolutely  no  specimen.  Excavation  has  been  hitherto  confined 
to  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  mounds  which  mark  the 
sites  of  cities,  where  it  was  likely  that  remains  of  the  greatest 
interest  would  be  found.  Palaces,  temples,  and  the  great  gates 
which  gave  entrance  to  towns,  have  in  this  way  seen  the 
light;  but  the  humbler  buildings,  the  ordinary  dwellings  of 
the  people,  remain  buried  beneath  the  soil,  unexplored  and 
even  unsought  for.     In  this  entire  default  of  any  actual  speci- 

'  The  chamber  marked  e  in  ground-plan   No.  I.  (p.  319)  was  47  ft.  long  by 
31  ft.  wide.     (Layard,  Nineveh  atid  Babylon,  p  352.)  •  Ibid.  p.  357. 
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men  of  an  ordinary  Assyrian  house,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
sculptured  representations  which  are  bo  abuudant  and  represent 
so  many  different  sorts  of  scenes.  Even  here,  however,  we 
obtain  but  little  light  The  bulk  of  the  slabs  exhibit  the  wars 
of  the  kings  in  foreign  countries,  and  thus  place  before  us 
foreign  rather  than  Assyrian  architecture.  The  processional 
slabs,  which  are  another  large  class,  contain  rarely  any  building 
at  all,  and,  where  they  furnish  one,  exhibit  to  us  a  temple 
rather  than  a  house.  The  hunting  scenes,  representing  wilds 
far  from  the  dwelliaga  of  man,  afford  us,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  help.  Assyrian  buildings,  other  than  temples,  are  thus 
most  rarely  placed  before  us.  In  one  case,  indeed,  we  have  an 
Assyrian  city,  which  a  foreign  enemy  is  passing ;  but  the  only 


Tillage  near  Aleppo  (after  I«f&rd). 

edifices  represented  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  exterior, 
and  the  temple  (No.  VI.  p.  312)  whose  columns  rest  upon 
lions.  In  one  other  we  seem  to  hare  an  unfortified  Assyrian 
village  ;*  and  from  this  single  specimen  we  are  forced  to  form 
our  ideas  of  the  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  houses. 

It  is  observable  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  houses  have 
no  windows,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  lighted  from  the 
roof;  next,  that  the  roofs  arc  very  curious,  since,  although  fiat 
in  some  instances,  they  consist  more  often  either  of  hemi- 
spherical domes,  such  as  are  still  so  common  in  the  East,  or  of 
steep  and  high  cones,  such  as  are  but  seldom  seen  anywhere. 
Mr.  Layard  finds  a  parallel  for  these  last  in  certain  villages  of 
Northern  Syria,  where  all  the  houses  have  conical  roofs,  built 

■  Layard.  ItfouHments  of  Nmevfh,  PI.  IT.    A  portion  of  thii  village  it  repitwated 

in  the  Hoodcut,  p.  322. 
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of  mud,  wliii'li  preoont  a  Teiy  Bingolar  afftmnwiemS  ITtra.  n 
{|(>in<>H  Hill)  till  (■Ktit's  uf  the  Amjritai  exsK^ue  uz—  -t^wass^ 
ail  (i[H>iiJiif(  ut  lliH  top,  which  may  hxre  kdminRif  a»  Ttf«^  1|m 
into  tiin  )iiiiiKi-M  lu  won  thought  neceasuy.  T^n-  6:«^  ^  s 
two  kiiidx,  H(}iuirii  at  tlio  top,  and  arcbed:  xitrj  mst  viaxi 
nmiiiioiily  towurdK  thn  nidt'ii  of  the  hooaeiL  Tbe 
hdIviin  Hi'i-iii  til  Hliiiid  Hi'piirate,  though  in  dose 

'J'lio  only  Mlhiir  Imildiugx  of  the  AesYriaDs  vitie^  kc*?*?  ^ 
mi]iiiii>  Hoiiic  uiitii-d  ure  tlio  fortified  enceintes  of  thsr  SfV!K 
Tim  Niiii]>li^<tt  of  tlii'H<>  niuRintcd  of  a  single  battlenMsiAS  w^ 
nirric'l  in  lim-H  nciirly  or  (juite  straight  alcHi«  the  foKz  nan 
of  tint  p1ri[-i>,  jiiitr<'i'd  with  gatfH  and  guarded  at  the  ax«->s.M 
tiid  gat'-H,  mid  at  itiUTvalN  ulimg  the  curtain,  with  ftvfxaat 
towfTH,  miHinl  not  v(Ty  niiich  higher  than  the  walls,  mat  r^trc*- 
r<  iitly)  Hi|iiar(i  in  ftliajio.     In  the  sculpturea  ve  sometziDe:*  £sa 


ffl 


AnyrlsD  baltliMDunted  w«iL 

the  hattlumeiittKl  wall  rei>oatod  twice  or  thrice  in  lines  placed 
oiiH  uliovii  tho  other,  the  intention  being  to  represent  tliA 
dofmicu  uf  II  city  by  two  or  tliroe  walls,  snch  as  we  have  seen 
exiNted  on  one  nido  of  Nineveh,' 

Ihu  wuUfl  wore  often,  if  not  always,  guarded  by  m(Mt& 
Internally  they  wore,  id  every  case,  constructed  of  cmde  brick ; 
wliilo  externally  it  wan  common  to  face  them  with  hewn  stones 
either  from  top  to  bottom,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  certain  height. 
At  KlioriFabad  the  stone  revfktement  of  one  portion  at  least  of 
the  wall  was  complete ;  at  Mimrud  (Calah)  and  at  Nineveh 
itHelf,  it  was  partial,  being  carried  at  the  former  of  th<»e  places 
only  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet*    The  masonry  at  Ehoraabad 

■  l^jmrd,  yinn*h  and  Bab!iIaB,f,ll3.   I       '  Supra,  pp.  3S9-SG1. 
Tho  reprcfpnUtion  li  of  >  TilUgv  Id  the  *  Supra,  p.  2iS,  nola  '. 

fulgbbuuihood  of  Aleppo.  | 
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was  of  three  kinds.  That  of  the  palace  mound,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  out«r  defence,  was  composed  entirelj  of  blocks 
of  stone,  sqnare-henn  and  of  great  size,  the  length  of  the 
blocks  varying  from  two  to  three  yards,  while  the  width  was 
one  yard,  and  the  height  from  five  to  six  feet  The  masonry 
was  laid  somewhat  curiously.  The  blocks  (A  A)  were  placed 
alternately  long-wise  and  end-wise  against  the  crude  brick  (B), 
80  as  not  merely  to  lie  against  it,  but  to  penetrate  it  with  their 


Muonty  of  platform  wall,  Kborwbad. 

ends  in  many  places.*    Care  was  also  taken  to  make  the  angles 
especially  strong,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  rest  of  the  defences  at  Kborsabad  were  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  wall  of  the  town  had  a  width  of  about  forty-five 
feet,  and  its  basement,  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  was  con- 
structed of  stone ;  but  the  blocks  were  neither  so  large,  nor 
were  they  hewn  with  the  same  care,  as  thoee  of  the  palace 
platform.  The  angles,  indeed,  were  of  squared  stone ;  but  even 
there  the  blocks  measured  no  more  than  three  feet  in  length 

LDurat  I'uiln  par  lenn  ex- 

mtiat  kitematlve  w  i^p^tant 

t  longueur  do  acUe-cL     H  en 

r^ulte  qu'e'UDt  toiu  de  mfme  lungtmir, 

eeui  qui  pr^entent  imc  eiti^miU  an 

deban  depuMnt  K  I'lnlerieur  t>  ligne 

CeCte  di*poi 


dchon  leur  face  U  pliu  Urge  et  uue  de 
leure  eilremilea ;  c'est-k-Uire  que  toui 
etani  poees  de  champ,  I'ua  Upine  le 
mawif,   puU   un    et    quelquefoia    dctu 


but  di 

int^rie 


Her  •olIdenKnt  I'amu  temox 
iiT  au  reT^lement  BiUrieur."  (Jb- 
th  A'intBC,  10L  V.  f.  31.) 
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and  a  foot  in  height;  the  rest  of  the  masonry  consisted  of 
small  polygonal  stones,  merely  smoothed  on  their  outer  tsuce^ 
and  roughly  fitting  together  in  a  manner  recalling  the  Cyclo- 
pian  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy.*  They  were  not  united  by  any 
cement.  Above  the  stone  basement  was  a  massive  structure 
of  crude  brick,  without  any  facing  either  of  burnt  brick  or  of 
stone. 


Masonry  of  town- wall  (ELhonabad). 


The  third  kind  of  masonry  at  Ehorsabad  was  found  outside 
the  main  wall,  and  may  have  formed  either  part  of  the  lining 
of  the  moat  or  a  portion  of  a  tower,  which  may  have  projected 
in  advance  of  the  wall  at  this  point.  It  was  entirely  of  stone. 
The  lowest  course  was  formed  of  small  and  very  irregular 
polygonal  blocks  roughly  fitted  together ;  above  this  came  two 
courses  of  carefully  squared  stones  more  than  a  foot  long^  but 
less  than  six  inches  in  width,  which  were  placed  end-wise,  one 


*  M.  Botta  makes  this  comparison 
(^Monument  de  J^thir^,  1.  s.  c).  His  re- 
presentation, however,  differs  in  two 
main  points  fhnn  the  ordinary  Cyclopian 


style:  1.  the  horizontal  course  seems  to 
be  maintained  throughout;  and  2.  the 
stones  do  not  fit  into  each  oUier  at  all 
closely  or  with  any  eacactnese. 


C«AP.   VI. 
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over  the  other,  care  being  taken  that  the  joints  of  the  upper 
tier  should  never  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  lower. 
Above  tliese  was  a  third  course  of  hewn  stones,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  others,  which  were  laid  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Here  the  construction,  as  discovered,  terminated ;  but 
it  was  evident,  from  the  debris  of  hewn  stones  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  that  originally  the  courses  had  been  continued  to  a 
much  greater  height.* 


HaMmry  of  tower 


In  this  description  of  the  buildings  raised  by  the  Assyrians  it 
has  been  noticed  more  than  once  that  they  weie  not  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  areh.'  Tlie  old  notion  that  tte  round  arch 
was  a  discovery  of  the  Roman,  and  the  pointed  of  the  Gothic 
architecture,  has  gradually  faded  away  with  our  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ancient  world;'  and  anti- 
quarians were  not,  perhaps,  very  much  surprised  to  learn,  by 


■  Botta.  Howmml  dt  S 

Biw,  vol.  V. 

317  [  Fslkener,  D<«I,-I-ts,  App.  p.  288.) 

p.  31. 

'  Supra,  pp.  301,  .311,  te 

(p.  82)  cnnot  be  much  l«ter   tbkn  B.C. 

.  to  be  tho« 

1300.      The    earliot    known    A«.jri«n 

™i  to  the 

arches  would  belong  to  about  tbe  9th 

IMh  century  before  our  en 

1.     (Wilkin- 

•oa,  Ancieni  Hji/pluiia,  lit 

tuTKt,  iiL  p. 

.vs 
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tli«  iliix^vcrioH  of  Ittr.  Layard.  tliat  the  Awrriuu  bev  ^ 
uNi>il  Imth  kiiuls  of  arch  in  their  coortrnctions.  ikime  interaL 
hoverer,  will  pcoiaUt 
be  felt  to  %ttMk  IB 
the  two  qnesCioBi,  W 
they  funned  dtaz 
aiches,  and  to  «bit 
uses  they  applied  Uwb. 
All  the  Asyriin 
arches  hitfanto  dit- 
covered  are  of  brk-k. 
The  round  atcfaea  ut 
both  of  the  crude  ud 
of  the  kiln-dried  ma- 
terial, and  are  ftvnied, 
ill  each  ca^  of  bricks 
made  expresslr  for 
vaulting,  alightlr  con- 
vex at  top  and  slightlT 
concave  at  bottom, 
with  one  broader  anti 
one  narrower  end.  The 
arches  are  of  the  sim- 
|i1c8t  khid,  being  ex- 
actly semicircular,  and 
rising  from  plain  per- 
jicndicular  jainba.  The  greatest  width  whicli  any  aneh  arch 
lias  been  liithorlo  found  to  siiiiu  is  iibont  fifteen  feet.* 

The  only  jiuinteil  arch  actually  diwovered  is  of  burnt  bnck. 
Tim  bricks  are  of  the  oniinary  ehiipe,  and  not  intended  for 
vaulting,  llicy  are  laid  side  by  side  np  to  a  certain  point, 
being  l)ent  into  a  slight  arch  by  the  inlcr[iosition  between  them 
of  thin  wedges  of  mortar.  The  two  sides  of  the  arch  having 
ix-en  in  this  way  carried  np  to  a  jioint  where  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  innermost  bricks  neaily  touclietl,  while  a 


'  FvrgUMOD,  llaiuibook  of  Aiiiliileitarr,  vol,  1.  p.  173. 
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coDsiderable  space  remained  between  their  upper  extramitifB, 
instead  of  a  key-stone,  or  key-brick  fitting  the  aperture,  ordi- 
nary bricks  were  placed  in  it  longitudinally,  and  so  the  space 
was  filled  in.' 


Arched  drain,  Soulh-EaBt  Palace,  Nimrud  (sfleT  LayarJ). 


Another  mode  of  constructing  a  pointed  arch  seems  to  be 
intended  in  a  baK-relief,  whereof  a  representation  has  been 
already  given."  Tlie  masonry  of  the  arcade  in  No.  V.  (p.  310) 
runs  (it  will  be  seen)  in  horizontal  lines  up  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  arch,  thus  suggesting  a  construction  common  in  many  of 
the  early  Greek  arches,  where  the  stones  are  so  cut  away  that 
an  arched  opening  is  formed,  though  the  real  constructive 
principle  of  the  arch  has  no  place  in  such  specimens.* 


'  Layard.  Ki^rreh  and  Bab'jion,  p.  163.   | 


"nan  Anliiiaities,  p.  \if>,  2ad  edition  ; 
d  Mr.  Falkeoer'*  Dadal-s,  App.  p.  288. 
e  SmiOi'a  Diclimary  of  Grtek  and  \  Compare  tbe  Kpreuntation  oveileaC 


.l.?o 
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AVitli  rcpATil  to  tlin  iiros  whereto  the  A^^yriMJx  ariplied  ^ 
Minlil  ci-rttiJnly  seem,  from  the  eTidrnoe  wiatii  « 
possess,  that  tbej  neMis'  oi- 
ployed  it  as  a  gnws  dennsm 
ft'uture,  nor  yet  s»  a  main  ]C» 
ciple  of  constmctXKi.  So  i^  h 
appears,  their  chief  oae  of  ii  iw 
for  doorvays  and  gatewai^  Sn 
iiily  are  the  town  gates  of  Ekr- 
sabad  found  to  have  been  ^rdnl 
over,  bnt  in  the  represenlaliiai 
of  edifices,  whether  Damv  a 
foreign,  npon  the  bas-relief  tbe 
arvh  for  doors  is  commoner  tlna 
thu  square  top.  It  u  most  inK 
Uiible  tliut  the  great  palace  gf*- 
ways  were  thus  covered  in,  vliik 
c«  interior  doorways  in  palaces  iai 
riiiiiiili'il  ti>|>H.*  Iti'HJdi'H  lliis  umi  of  tlio  arch  for  doors  and  gaut, 
llio  AiHyriitim  urc  kunuii  to  tiuvo  employed  it  for  draitm,  aqoe- 
iliii'lM,  mill  iiiirriiH'  i-hitinlK>rH  or  ^nlluriea. 

Il   liiiN  lii'cn  Mit^^cHli'd  Umt  tlio  Assyrians  applied  the  t«o 
IijimIm  (>r  iiri'licH  til  difffrciit  jmrpOHes,  "thereby  showing  m«»e 

ur'ji'i Mini   (liNiTiiiuiiiitioii   than  wo   do  io  our   architectnrd 

wiirkN;"  llml.  "tlii'y  iiwtt  tlio  piiintod  arch  for  undeigroand 
woi'li,  whiTc  Itioy  I'l'itii'il  f^rcat  Hujicriiicuinbcnt  pressure  on  the 
u\ir\.  mill  Ihii  I'liiiinl  iin'li  uIhivk  ^iihiikI,  where  that  was  not  to 
l>ii  rlrniili-il."*  Ilul  lliJM  ingciiiouit  theory  is  scarcely  borne  out 
by  lhi>  I'lirtx,     'rii«  miind  ariOi  is  <'m]ilt>yed  uiidergroand  in  two 

iitfilai H  lit  Nimniil,*  IxfiiilcH  oinirriii^  in  the  basemeiit  story 

of  tliii  K''''"t  t"wi'r,^  wlnT<i  llio  HU|u>riiicumbeut  weight  most 
havd  Im'i'II  ciHirnuiiiH,  And  tlio  jMiinted  iirch  is  used  above 
groDiiil  for  till)  iH|iii>ihi(!t  and  lmniriii|;;  garilcn  in  the  bas-retief 
(j).  HID),  wIkhw  tho  proHHUif,  thongli  coiwidemble,  would   not 


It  i-  i< 


that  I 


•  the 


i>.  an. 


'  I'yard,  .ViniTfAmiJ  fiuiy/EHiipp.  IGS 
'  Supn,  p.  318. 
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have  been  very  extraordinary.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  doubtful  whether  the  Assyrians  were  really  guided  by  any 
constructive  principle  in  their  preference  of  one  form  of  the 
arch  over  the  other. 

In  describing  generally  the  construction  of  the  palaces  and 
other  chief  buildings  of  the  Assyrians,  it  has  been  necessary, 
occasionally  to  refer  to  their  ornamentation ;  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and  will  now  claim,  for  a  short  space,  our 
special  attention.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  chief  adornment,  both 
of  palaces  and  temples,  consisted  of  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions 
guarding  the  great  gateways,  together  with  the  sculptured  slabs 
wherewith  the  walls,  both  internal  and  external,  were  ordinarily 
covered  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  sometimes  even  of  fifteen 
feet.  These  slabs  and  carved  figures  will  necessarily  be  consi- 
dered in  connexion  with  Assyrian  sculpture,  of  which  they  form 
the  most  important  part.  It  will,  therefore,  only  be  noted  at 
present  that  the  extent  of  wall  covered  with  the  slabs  was,  in 
the  Khorsabad  palace,  at  least  4000  feet,®  or  nearly  four-fifths  of 
a  mile,  while  in  each  of  the  Koyunjik  palaces  the  sculptures 
extended  to  considerably  more  than  that  distance. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  above  the  slabs,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  was  by  means  of  bricks  painted  on  the 


Assyrian  patterns  (Nimrud). 

exposed  side  and  covered  with  an  enamel.  The  colours  are  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  pale,  but  occasionally  they  possess 
some  brilliancy.     Predominant  among  the  tints  are  a  pale  blue. 


*  Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  p.  265. 
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an  olire  green,  and  a  dnll  yellow.  White  is  also  largely  need; 
brown  and  black  are  not  infrequent;  red  is  compatatirely  rate.* 
The  subjects  Tepresented  are  eitber  Buch  soenea  as  occur  npoD 


Sg<I<Ig<I<l<I<I<gI<I<l<Sg<Ig<Igg 


l^^^Z<l<l<l<l<L<L<K 


AnyrUn  [atteina  (Nim 


the  sculptured  slabs,  or  else  mere  patterns,  scrolls,  boney- 
suckles,  chevrons,  gradineB,  guillocbes,  &'c.  In  the  scenes  some 
attempt  seems  to  be  made  at  representing  objects  in  their 
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natural  coloui-s.  The  size  of  the  figures  is  small;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  great  effect  could  have  been 
produced  on  the  beholder  by  such  minute  drawings  placed  at 
such  a  height  from  the  ground.  Probably  the  most  effective 
ornamentation  of  this  kind  was  by  means  of  patterns,  which  are 
often  graceful  and  striking  (see  opposite  page). 

It  heis  been  obseryed  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present 
goes,  the  use  of  the  column  in  Assyrian  architecture  would 


Nal. 


Ko.  II. 


Pillar  bases. 


seem  to  have  been  very  rare  indeed.*    In  palaces  we  have  no 
grounds  for  thinldng  that  they  were  employed  at  all  excepting 


No.  I. 


No.  II. 
Assyrian  capitals. 


No.  III. 


iu  certain  of  the  interior  doorways,  which,  being  of  unusual 
breadth,  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  portals  by 
means  of  two  pillars  placed  towards  the  sides  of  the  opening.* 


*  Supra,  p.  303,  note  •.  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  supposes  that  he  has  found  a 
mention  of  columns  in  a  description  given 
of  one  of  his  palaces  by  Sennacherib. 
(^Assyrian  Texts  Translatedj  p.  8.)  But 
the  technical  terms  in  the  Assyrian 
architectural  descriptions  are  of  such 


doubtful  meaning  that  no  theory  can  at 
present  be  rested  upon  them. 

'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon j  p.  103 ; 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  i.  Plan  II. 
opp.  p.  34,  and  p.  376.  Columns  may 
also  have  been  used  to  support  a  covered 
passage  across  a  court.    (Supra,  p.  311.) 
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No.  IV. 
Ibex  capital. 


The  bases  of  these  pillars  were  of  stone,  and  have  been  found 
in  situ  ;  their  shafts  and  capitals  had  disappeared,  and  can  only 

be  supplied  by  conjecture.  In  the  temples^ 
as  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  the  column  was 
more  frequent.  Its  dimensions  greatly  varied. 
Ordinarily  it  was  too  short  and  thick  for 
beauty,^  while  occasionally  it  had  the  opposite 
defect,  being  too  tall  and  slender.*  Its  base 
was  sometimes  quite  plain,  sometimes  diver- 
sified by  a  few  mouldings,  sometimes  curiously 
and  rather  clumsily  rounded  (as  in  No.  IL 
above).  The  shaft  was  occasionally  patterned.* 
The  capital,  in  one  instance  (No.  I.),  approaches 
to  the  Corinthian ;  in  another  (No.  II.)  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  Ionic;  but  the  volutes  are 
double,  and  the  upper  ones  are  surmounted  by 
an  awkward-looking  abacus.  A  third  (No.  III.) 
is  very  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  explains  the  origin  of  the 
second.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  ibex  horns,  placed  one  over 
the  other.  With  this  may  be  compared  another  (No.  IV.),  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  where  we  have  first  a  single  pair  of 
ibex  horns,  and  then,  at  the  summit,  a  complete  figure  of  an 
ibex,  very  graphically  portrayed. 

The  beauty  of  Assyrian  patterning  has  been  already  noticed. 
Patterned  work  is  found  not  only  on  the  enamelled  bricks,  but 
on  stone  pavement  slabs,  and  around  arched  doorways  leading 
from  one  chamber  to  another,  where  the  patterns  are  carved 
with  great  care  and  delicacy  upon  the  alabaster.  The  accom- 
panying specimen  of  a  doorway,  which  is  taken  from  an  unpub- 
lished drawing  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  is  very  rich  and  elegant,  though 
it  exhibits  none  but  the  very  commonest  of  the  Assyrian  pat- 
terns. A  carving  of  a  more  elaborate  type,  and  one  presenting 
even  greater  delicacy  of  workmanship,  has  been  given  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  chapter*  as  an  example  of  a  patterned 
pavement  slab.     Slabs  of  this  kind  have  been  found  in  many 


•  See  above,  p.  310,  woodcut  No.  V.     *   Ibid.,  woodcut  No.  FV. 

8  Page  279. 


Ibid. 
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of  the  palaces,  and  well    deserre  the   attention  of  modem 


When  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  possessing  about  the  same  degree  of 
civilisation,  the  impression  that  it  leaves  is  perhaps  somewhat 
disappointing.  Vast  labour  and  skill,  exquisite  finish,  the  most 
extraordinary  elaboration,  were  bestowed  on  edifices  so  essen- 


tially fragile  and  perishable  that  no  care  could  have  preserved 
them  for  many  centuries.  Sun-dried  brick,  a  material  but  little 
superior  to  the  natural  clay  of  which  it  was  composed,  cousti- 
tuted  everywhere  the  actual  fabric,  which  was  then  covered 
thinly  and  just  screened  from  view  by  a  facing,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  of  a  more  enduring  and  handsomer 
substance.     The  tendency  of  the  platform  mounds,  as  soon  as 
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formed,  must  have  been  to  settle  down,  to  bulge  at  the  sidei 
and  become  uneyen  at  the  top,  to  burst  their  stone  or  brick 
facings  and  precipitate  them  into  the  ditch  below,  at  the  same 
time  disarranging  and  breaking  up  the  brick  paTements  whid 
covered  their  surface.    The  weight  of  the  buildings  raised  upon 
the  mounds  must  have  tended  to  hasten  these  catastrophes^ 
while  the  unsteadiness  of  their  foundations  and  the  character 
of  their  composition  must  have  soon  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  buildings  themselves  into  disorder,  of  loosening  the  slabs 
from  the  walls,  causing  the  enamelled  bricks  to  start  from  their 
places,  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions  to  lean  over,  and  the  loob 
to  become  shattered  and  fall  in.     The  fact  that  the  earlier 
palaces  were  to  a  great  extent  dismantled  hj  the  later  kings  is 
perhaps  to  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  a  barbarous  lesohe 
that  they  would  destroy  the  memorials  of  a  former  and  a  hostile 
dynasty,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  more  ancient  buildings 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  ceased  to  be  habitable.     The  rapid 
succession  of  palaces,  the  £Eu;t  that,  at  any  rate  from  Sar^ 
dowTi wards,  each  monarch  raises  a  residence,  or  residences,  for 
himself,  is  yet  more  indicative  of  the  rapid  deterioration  and 
dilapidation  (so  to  speak)  of  the  great  edifices.     Probablv  a 
palace  began  to  show  unmistakable  symptoms  of  decay  and  to 
become  an  unpleasant  residence  at  the  end  of  some  twenty-fiTe 
or  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  its  completion ;  effective  repairs 
were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  almost  impossible ;  and  it 
was  at  once  easier  and  more  to  the  credit  of  the  monarch 
that  he  should  raise  a  fresh  platform  and  build  himself  a  fresh 
dwelling  than  that  he  should  devote  his  efforts  to  keeping  in 
a  comfortable  condition  the  crumbling  habitation  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

It  is  surprising  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  new  style 
of  architecture  did  not  arise.  The  Assyrians  were  not,  like  the 
Babylonians,  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived  to  use  brick  as  their  chief  building  material  M. 
Botta  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  preference  of  brick  to 
stone  exhibited  by  the  builders  of  Khorsabad,  when  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  rocky  hills  capable  of  furnishing  an  inex* 
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houstible  supply  of  the  better  material."    The  limestone  range 
of  the  Jebel  Maklub  is  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  many 
outlyini?  rocky  elevations  might  have  been  worked  with  still 
greater  facility.  Even  at  Nineveh  itself,  and  at  Calah  or  Nimrad, 
though  the  hills  were  further  removed,  stone  was,  in  reality, 
2)lentiful.     The  cliffs  a  little  above  Koyunjik  are  composed  of 
a  **  hard  sandstone,"*  and  a  part  of  the  moat  of  the  town  is 
carried  through  "compact  silicious  conglomerate."*    The  town 
is,  in  fact,  situated  on  "  a  spur  of  rock  **  thrown  off  from  the 
Jel)el  Jlaklub,^  which  terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
whereby  Nineveh  was  protected  on  the  south.    Calah,  too,  was 
built  on  a  number  of  "rocky  undulations,"*  and  its  wef?tem 
wall  skirts  the  edge  of  "conglomerate"  cliffs,  which  have  been 
scarped  by  the  hand  of  man.'    A  very  tolerable  stone  was  thus 
procurable  on  the  actual  sites  of  these  ancient  cities;  and  if  a 
lH3tter  material  had  ])een  wanted,  it  might  have  been  obtained 
in  any  quantity,  and  of  whatever  quality  was  desired,  from  the 
Zagros  range  and  its  outlying  rocky  barriers.    Transport  coubl 
scarcely  have  caused  much  difficulty,  as  the  blocks  might  have 
been  brought  from  the  quarries  where  they  were  hewn  to  the 
sites  selected  for  the  cities  by  water-carriage, — a  mode  of  trans- 
port well  kn(3wn  to  the  Assyrians,  as  is  made  evident  to  us  by 
the  bas-reliefs.     (Sec  the  woodcut  overleaf.) 

If  the  best  possible  building  material  was  thus  plentiful  in 
Assyria,  and  its  conveyance  thus  easy  to  manage,  to  what  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  decided  preference  shown  for  so  inferior  a 
substance  as  brick  ?    No  considerable  difficultv  can  have  been 


7  Mnmimmt  de  JVimrr,  vol.  v.  p.  64 : 
*'  I^  manif're  de  butir  Iw  edifices  est 
d'nutnnt  plus  singulilTc,  qa*k  Ninive 
(Kliorsabad)  nu  moins  la  picrre  ^tait 
tris-alMmdaiitc  ct  de  bonne  qualite,  et 
que  rien  nc  for<;ait  les  habitans  k  se 
servir  dc  briquos."  And  again,  p.  65: 
*•  L'abondance  de8  roches,  soit  calcaircs, 
soit  gyjwouses,  pouvait  leur  foumir  d'ex- 
cellents  inatc^riaux  ausoi  solides  que  fit- 
ciles  a  travailler." 

*  ,/o-trnal  of  Asiidic  Society y  vol.  xv. 

p.  317. 

»  Ibid.  p.  311.     (Sec  above,  p.  259.) 

VOL.  I. 


»  n)id,pp.  317«nd323. 

*  Ibid.  p.  347. 

•  Ibid.  p.  346.    It  ii  very  TCmarkable 
that  Mr.  Layard  should  no  entirely  hmve 
ignored  these  features  of  the  geolofnr  of 
Assyria  in  his  account  of  the  AMvrian 
architecture.    {Nineveh  and  Um  J:*:»uiin.' 
voL  ii.  ch.  it  pp.  250-275.)     It  would  \ry 
concluded  from  his  account  by  a  r<-ad<;r 
not  otherwise  inlbrmcd  on  the  subject, 
that  no  stone  bnt  the  delicate  alabaster 
used  for  the  bas-reliefs  was  accessible  to 
the  Assyrian  architects. 
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experienced  in  quarrj'ing  the  stone  of  the  country,  which  ii 
EeMom  very  hard,  and  whicli  waa,  in  fact,  cat  by  tlie  Asaymu, 
whenever  they  had  any  sufficient  motive  for  removing  or  mak- 
ing use  of  it.'  One  answer  only  can  be  reasonably  given  to 
the  qnestion.  The  Assyrians  had  learnt  a  certain  style  <rf 
architecture  in  tlte  alluvial  Babylonia,  and  having  brongfat 
it  with  them  into  a  country  far  less  fitted  for  it,  maintained  it 
from  habit,  notwithstanding  its  iinsaitableness.'     In  some  few 


Lg  (Kofunjik). 


respects,  indeed,  tbey  nia<le  a  slight  change.  The  abundance 
of  stone  in  the  country  induccil  them  to  substitute  it  in  several 
places  where  in  Babylonia  it  was  necessary  to  use  burnt  bric^ 
OS  in  the  facings  of  platforms  and  of  temples,  in  dams  across 
streams,  in  pavements  sometimes,  and  nniversally  in  the  onui- 
mentation  of  the  lower  portions  of  palace  and  temple  walliL 


"  At    Nimrud     tho  westprn    cliff    is 

1   rale."     (Ibid.  p.  320.1     A  Tsry  hmrd  1* 

'  Mit  «-»  lued  in  the  paUoe   unpU  at 

cure  defcnee.     (J.Ai^n-il  of  Aa.  .Sjc.  vol. 

1   Klioraabul.    (Supra,  p.  S9fi.) 

IT.  p.  34U.)    At  Ncgoub  the  rock  i*  tun- 

'        >  M.  Botta  winds  up  hia  remuki  M 

nellnl  for  »me  diitanra,  and  fbra  longer 

Bpscc  "  rlii>clied  through  >  liani  und- 

1   lecture  occurring  where   it  does,  bj  nf 

1   goting  ''que  lea  monamena  da  Mlnh* 

depth  perhaps   of  forty  fiwt."     (Ibid.  p. 

1   que  c  «H  dans  ce  dernier  pa^a  qn'fl  tut 

,   chercher    longme   de    I'nrt    Aaniica' 

breadth  of  200  foM,  throuRh  a  pee uliarly 

hard    end  compact   idicioua    conglome. 
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fm  But  otherwise  they  remained  faithful  to  their  architectural  tra- 
Vf  ditions,  and  raised  in  the  comparatively  hilly  Assyria  the  exact 
m  type  of  building  which  nature  and  necessity  had  led  them  to 
B  invent  and  use  in  the  flat  and  stoneless  alluvium  where  they 
f  had  had  their  primitive  abode.  As  platforms  were  required 
f  both  for  security  and  for  comfort  in  the  lower  region,  they  re- 
,    tained  them,  instead  of  choosing  natural  elevations,  in  the 

upper  one.     As  clay  was  the  only  possible  material  in  the  one 

place,  clay  was  still  employed,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 

of  stone,  in  the  other.     Being 

devoid  of  any  great   inventive 

genius,  the  Assyrians  found  it 

easier  to  maintain  and  slightly 

modify   a    system   with   which 

they  had  been  familiar  in  their 

original  country  than  to  devise 

a  new  one  more  adapted  to  the 

land  of  their  adoption. 

Next  to  the  architecture  of 

the  Assyrians,  their  mimetic  art 

seems    to     deserve     attention. 

Though  the  representations  in 

the  works  of  Layard  and  Botta, 

combined  with  the  presence  of 

so  many  specimens  in  the  great 

National  Museums  of  London  and  Paris,   have   produced   a 

general  familiarity  with  tlie  subject,  still,  as  a  connected  view 

of  it  in  its  several  stages  and  branches  is  up  to  the  present 

time  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,^  it  may  not  be  superfluous 

here  to  attempt  a  brief  account  of  the  different  classes  into 

w  hich  their  productions  in  this  kind  of  art  fall,  and  the  different 

eras  and  styles  under  which  they  naturally  range  themselves. 


Assyrian  statue  (Kileh-Sherghat). 


^  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  has  treated  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  with 
so  much  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  says 
but  little  on  the  subject  of  their  sculp- 
ture. Mr.  I^yard's  review  of  the  sub- 
ject in  his  first  work  (^Book  ii.  oh.  ii.)  is 


the  best  which  at  present  exists ;  bat  it 
is  of  necessity  incomplete,  owing  to  the 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Assyrian 
discovery  at  which  it  was  composed. 
Its  views  are  also  occasionally  open  to 
dispute. 

z  2 
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A^-iyriaD  mimetic  art  consists  of  Btatnes,  baa-relief^  mebt 
c-astingif,  earrings  in  irorr,  statuettes  in  clay,  enamelliiigs  <■ 
Lrick,  and  intaglios  on  stones  and  gems. 

Afwyriau  statues  are  comparatively  rare,  and,  when  ther 
occur,  arc  uniori^  the  least  satisfactory  of  this  people's  pro- 
ductions. They  are  coarse,  clnmsr, 
purely  formal  in  their  design,  ud 
generally  characterised  by  an  andiw 
flatne^  or  want  of  breadth  in  the 
side  view,  as  if  they  were  only  in- 
tended to  be  seen  directly  in  front 
Sometimes,  bowever,  this  defect  is 
not  apparent.  A  sitting  statue  in 
lilack  basalt,  of  the  size  of  life,  repre- 
senting an  early  king,  which  Mr. 
Layard  discovered  atKileh>Shergliat,* 
and  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Aruseum,  may  be  instanced  as  qnite 
free  from  this  disproportion.  It  is 
very  observable,  however,  in  another 
of  the  royal  stataea  recently  reco- 
vered,^ as  it  is  also  in  the  monolith 
bulls  and  lions  universally.  Other- 
wise, the  proportions  of  the  figures 
ore  commonly  correct.  They  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  archaic  Greek, 
especially  to  that  form  of  it  which 
we  find  in  tlie  sculptures  from  Bran- 
chidse.  Ttiey  hare  just  the  same 
rudeness,  heaviness,  and  stiff  formality. 
It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  exe- 
cution, as  tbey  have  mostly  suffered 
great  injury  from  tiie  hand  of  man, 
or  ftwrn  the  weather;  but  the  royal  sfatuo  here  represented, 
wliich  is  ill  better  preservation  tlian  any  other  Assyrian  work 


'  nf  Saritanapiliu  I. 
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"  in  the  round  "  tliat  Iiua  come  down  to  us,  exhibits  a  rather  high 
iinish.  It  is  smaller  than  life,  being  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  high :  the  features  are  mujeBtic,  and  well  marked ;  the  hair 
aud  beard  are  elaborately  curled ;  the  arms  and  hands  are  well 
shaped,  and  finished  with  care.  The  dress  is  fringed  elabo- 
rately, and  descends  to  the  ground,  concealing  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure.  The  only  statues  recovered  besides  these 
are  two  of  the  god  Nebo,  brought  from  Nimrud,*  a  mutilated 
one  of  Ishtar,  or  Astarte,  found  at  Koyunjik,  and  a  tolerably 
perfect  one  of  Sargon,  which  was  discovered  at  Idalium,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.* 


ifthe  god  Nebo  (?). 


The  clay  statuettes  of  the  Assyrians  possess  even  less  artistic 
merit  than  their  statues.  Tliey  are  chiefly  images  of  gods  or 
genii,  and  have  most  commonly  sometliing  grotesque  in  their 
appearance.  Among  the  most  usual  are  figures  wliich  represent 
either  MyJitta  (Beltis),  or  Ishtar.*  They  are  made  in  a  fine 
terra  cottu,  which  has  turned  of  a  pale  red  in  baking,  and  are 
coloured  with  a  cretaceous  coating,  so  as  greatly  to  resemble 
Greek  pottery.'  Another  type  is  that  of  an  old  man,  bearded, 
aud  with  hands  clasped,  which  we  may  perbaps  identify  with 

<  One  of  these  ia  figured  Bboi-e,  p,  141.  I  '  This  statue  Is  in  the  Berlin  Miucum. 
The  acliinl  statues  are  Lwlh  in  the  Uritish  ■  See  above,  p.  140. 

Museuin.  |      '  Biich,  Ancient  folUri/,  toI.  L  g,  134. 
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Kebo,  tlie  Assyrian   Mercnrf,  ranee  hia  stataes  io  the  Britid 
Mnaenm  have  r  somewhat  similar  character.     Other  fonm  m 
the  fish-god  Kiuj  or  Nia-ip ;  and  the  deities,  not  jet  identified, 
which   were   found   by  KI.  Botta   under  the   pavement-briiii 
at  Ehoraabad.     These 
specimens    have    the 
formal    character    of 
the   statues,  and   are 
even     more     rudely 
Bliaped.       Other    ex- 
amples, which   carry 
the  grotesque   to   an 
excess,  appear  to  have 
been     designed    with 
greater     spirit     and 
freedom.   Animal  and 
human  formsare  some- 
times   intermixed   in 
them ;   and   while    it 
ciinuot  be  denied  that 
they    are    rude    and 
coarse,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed  on   the    otlier 
haDd,  that  they  pos- 
sess plenty  of  vigour, 
M.  Botta  has  engraved 
several  specimens,*  in- 
cluding two  which  have  the  hind  legs  and  tail  of  a  bull,  with  a 
human  neck  and  anus,  the  head  bearing  the  usual  homed  cap. 
Small  figures  of  animals  in  terra  cotta  have  also  been  fotmd. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  dogs  and  ducks.     A  representation  <^ 
each  has  been  given   in   the  chapter   on   the  productions  <d 
Assyria.*    The  dogs  discovered  are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and 
seem  to  have  been  originally  paintM.'"     They  are  not  wanting 

'  Monument  dt  A'intce,  toI.  ii.  pl»M«  i  u«cd»ere  "blue.red,«nd  hlMk,"andth«J 

153  to  155.  were  '■laid  on  Inkpute"  lAncia^  Pit- 

■  Supra,  p.!aJ(No.I.)Bnap.a35.  I  f^n/,  vol,  i.  p.  125).    At  prewnl  (hetnm 

'*  According  to  Mr.  Birch,  the  coloun  I  of  colour  oo  the  doga  aie  verj  faioL 
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in  spirit ;  but  it  detracts  from  their  merit  that  the  limbs  are 
merely  in  relief,  the  whole  space  below  the  belly  of  the  animal 
being  filled  up  vnih  a  mass  of  clay  for  the  sake  of  greater 
strength.  The  ducks  are  of  a  fine  yellow  material,  and  repre- 
sent the  bird  asleep,  with  its  head  lying  along  its  back. 

Of  all  the  Assyrian  works  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
us  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  bas-reliefs.  It  is  here 
especially,  if  not  solely,  that  we  can  trace  progress  in  style; 
and  it  is  here  alone  that  we  see  the  real  artistic  genius  of  the 
people.  What  sculpture  in  its  full  form,  or  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  very  high  relief,  was  to  the  Greeks,  what 
painting  has  been  to  modem  European  nations  since  the  time 
of  Cimabue,  that  low  relief  was  to  the  Assyrians — the  practical 
mode  in  which  artistic  power  found  vent  among  them.  They 
used  it  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  mimetic  art  is  appli- 
cable ;  to  express  their  religious  feelings  and  ideas,  to  glorify 
their  kings,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  nation's  history  and 
its  deeds  of  prowess,  to  depict  home  scenes  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, to  represent  landscape  and  architecture,  to  imitate 
animal  and  vegetable  forms,  even  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
methods  which  they  employed  in  the  construction  of  those  vast 
architectural  works,  of  which  the  reliefs  were  the  principal 
ornamentation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  know  the 
Assyrians,  not  merely  artistically,  but  historically  and  ethno- 
logieally,  chiefly  through  their  bas-reliefs,  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent to  u^  almost  the  entire  life  of  the  people. 

The  reliefs  may  be  divided  under  five  principal  heads : — 1, 
War  scenes,  including  battles,  sieges,  devastations  of  an  enemy's 
country,  naval  expeditions,  and  triumphant  returns  from  foreign 
war,  with  the  trophies  and  fruits  of  victory;  2.  Keligious 
scenes,  either  mythical  or  real;  3.  Processions,  generally  of 
tribute-bearers,  bringing  the  produce  of  their  several  countries 
to  the  Great  King ;  4.  Hunting  and  sporting  scenes,  including 
the  chase  of  savage  animals,  and  of  animals  sought  for  food,  the 
spreading  of  nets,  the  shooting  of  birds,  and  the  like ;  and  5.  Scenes 
of  ordinary  life,  as  those  representing  the  transport  and  erection 
of  colossal  bulls,  landscapes,  temples,  interiors,  gardens,  &c. 
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The  earliest  art  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  palaces  at  Kimrud. 
It  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  before  our 
era ;  the  time  of  Asa  in  Jadwa,  of  Omri  and  Aliab  in  Samaria, 
and  of  the  Sheslionks  in  Egj-pt.  It  is  characterised  by  much 
spirit  and  variety  in  the  design,  by  strength  and  iirmness,  com- 
bined with  a  good  deal  of  beavineea,  in  the  execution,  by  an 
entire  contempt  for  perspective,  and  by  the  rigid  preservatiou 
in  almost  every  case,  both  human  and  animal,  of  the  exact 
profile  both  of  figure  and  face.'  Of  the  illustrations  already 
given  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable  number  belong  to 
this  period.  The  heads  on  page  237,  and  the  figures  on  page 
242,  represent  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  men,'  while  animal 


Lion-bunt,  from  Nimnid. 


forms  of  the  time  will  be  found  in  the  lion  on  page  220,  the 
ibex  on  page  221,  the  gazelle  on  page  224,  the  horse  on  page 
232,  and  the  horse  and  wild  bull  on  page  227.  It  will  be  seen 
upon  reference  that  the  animal  are  very  much  superior  to  the 
human  forms,  a  characteristic  which  is  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  the  style  of  this  period,  but  belongs  to  all  At^syrian  art,  from 
its  earliest  to  its  latest  stage.  A  favourable  s|;ecimen  of  the 
style  will  be  found  in  the   lion  bunt  which   ilt,  Layard  has 


'  The  onl7  tiecplioni  irc  believed  Id  [    fig.  7.) 

a  few  initincru  of  liana'  heads,  and  ■  The   woodeut   on    page  !4S   i 

le  huniun  hcnd  on   tlie  omamentBlion  '    a  good  spci^imen    of  tlie  defcclivi 

dresacB   at    NimruJ.      (S.*   Lajsrd'i  '    ijiectivc  of  tlie  AsBvrian  arliBU. 
oiuaneala,  Ut  Serivg,  Plates  9  and  bO, 
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engraved  in  his  'Monuments,'*  and  of  which  he  himself  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  "  one  of  the  finest  specimens  hitherto  discovered 
of  Assyrian  sculpture."*  The  composition  is  at  once  simple 
and  effective.  The  king  forms  the  principal  object  nearly  ia 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  by  the  superior  height  of  his 
conical  head-dress,  and  the  position  of  the  two  arrows  which  he 
holds  in  the  hand  that  draws  the  bowstring,  dominates  over  the 
entire  composition.  As  he  turns  round  to  shoot  down  at  the 
lion  which  assails  him  from  behind,  his  body  is  naturally  and 
gracefully  bent,  while  his  charioteer,  being  engaged  in  urging 
his  horses  forward,  leans  naturally  in  the  opposite  direction, 
thus  contrasting  with  the  main  figure  and  balancing  it.  The 
lion  immediately  behind  the  chariot  is  outlined  with  great  spirit 
and  freedom ;  his  head  is  masterly  ;  the  fillings  up  of  the  body, 
however,  have  too  much  conventionality.  As  he  rises  to  attack 
the  monarch,  he  conducts  the  eye  up  to  the  main  figure,  while 
at  the  same  time  by  this  attitude  his  principal  Hues  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  tlie  predominant  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  general  composition.  The  dead  lion  in  front 
of  the  chariot  balances  the  living  one  behind  it,  and,  with  its 
crouching  attitude,  and  drooping  head  and  tail,  contrasts  admir- 
ably with  the  upreared  form  of  its  fellow.  Two  attendants, 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  following  behind  the  living  lion, 
serve  to  balance  the  horses  drawing  the  chariot,  without  ren- 
dering the  composition  too  symmetrical.  The  horses  themselves 
are  the  weakest  part  of  the  picture ;  the  fore-legs  are  stiff  and 
too  sh'ght,  and  the  heads  possess  little  spirit. 

It  is  seldom  that  designs  of  this  early  period  can  boast  nearly 
so  much  merit.  The  religious  and  processional  pieces  are  stiff 
in  the  extreme ;  *  the  battle  scenes  are  overcrowded  and  con- 
fused ;  ^  the  hunting  scenes  are  superior  to  these,''  but  in  general 


'  Monuments  of  Nineveh^    Ist   Series, 
PI.  10. 

*  Ibid.  p.  3. 

*  See  ibid.  Plateg  12,  23,  24,  &c. 

*  See  particularly,  in  the  same  work, 
Plateg  13,  14,  19,  28,  and  29. 

*  The  hunt  of  the  wild  bull  (Plate  11),      and  4  \  and  PI.  50,  fig.  1.) 
apeiuiant  to  the  hunt  of  the  lion  above 


described,  resembles  it  in  many  respects, 
but  on  the  whole  is  decidedly  inferior. 
Several  hunting  scenes,  possessing  con- 
siderable merit,  are  represented  on  the 
embroidery  of  dresses.  (See  PI.  44,  fig. 
6  ;  PI.  48,  figs.  4  and   6  ;  PI.  49,  figs.  3 
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they  too  fall  fiir  below  the  level  of  the  above-deBcribed  com- 
positioD. 

The  beet  drawing  of  this  period  is  found  in  the  fignres  forming 
the  pattema  or  embroidery  of  dresses.    The  gazelle,  of  which 


AHyrian  wUing  ■  wild  bull  (Nimmd). 


a  representation  has  been  given  (page  224),  the  ibex  (page  221), 
the  horse  (p^^  232),  and  the  horseman  hnnting  the  wild  bull 
(page  227),  are  from  ornamental  work  of  this  kind.    They  are 
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&V0TitabIe  epecimeDS  perhaps ;  but,  still,  they  are  representa* 
tJTes  of  a  considerablB  class.  Some  examples  evea  exceed  these 
in  the  freedom  of  their 
outlme,  and  the  vigorous 
action  which  they  depict, 
as,  for  ioBtance,  the  man 
seizing  a  wild  bull  by  the 
horn  and  fore-log,  which 
is  6gured  page  346.  In 
general,  however,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  these  early 
drawings  to  tliegrotesque. 
LioDS  and  bulls  appear 
inabeurdattitudes;  hawk-  ^^'^ "'*  "■" ''"''  (.Nimrud). 

headed  figures  in  petticoats  threaten  hnman-headed  lions  with 
a  mace  or  a  strap,  sometimes  holding  them  by  a  paw,  some- 
times grasping  them 
round  the  middle  of  the 
tail ;  priests  hold  up 
ibexes  at  arm's  length 
by  one  of  tlieir  hind- 
legs,  BO  that  their  heads 
trail  upon  the  ground; 
griffins  claw  after  ante-  i 
lopes,  or  antelopes  toy 
with  winged  lions;  even 
in  the  hunting  scenes, 
which  are  less  simply _ 
ludicrous,  there  seems  to 
,  ■        I     .  ■    ■  Kipg  killing » lion  (Nimrud). 

be  an  oecttaional  striving 

after  strange  and  lau^iihnhle  attitudes,  as  when  a  stricken  bull 
tumbles  upim  Iiis  head,  with  his  tail  ^BB^d£MC'''  "^  ''>^  ' 
or  when  a  lion  receives  his  death'fi 
and  mouth  widely  agape. 
The  pecond  f     '   '       " 
latter  j)art  of  tj 
cental}'  before  i; 
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B.C.  667.  It  belongs  to  the  reifrns  of  the  three  conseeufiTe  kings 
■ — Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  who  were  contem- 
porary with  Hezekiali  and  !Manasseh  in  Judtea,  and  ivith  the  Sa- 
bacos  (Shebeks)  and  Tirliakah  (Tehrak)  in  Egypt.  The  sources 
which  chieSy  ilhiBtmte  tin's  period  are  the  magnificent  series  of 
engravings  published  by  MM.  Flandin  and  Botta,'  together  with 
the  originals  of  a  certuiri  portion  of  them  in  the  Louvre ;  the 
engravings  in  Jfr.  Layard's  first  folio  work,  from  pi.  68  to  pi.  83 ; 
those  in  his  second  folio  work  from  pi.  7  to  44,  and  from  pi.  50 
to  56 ;  the  originals  of  many  of  these  in  the  British  Museum ; 
several  monuments  procured  for  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
Loftus;  and  a  series  of  unpublished  drawings  by  Mr.  Boutcher 
in  the  same  great  national  collection." 

The   most  obvious   characteristic  of  this   period,   when   ws 
compare  it  with  t!ie  preceding  one,  is  the  advance  which  the 


artiste  have  mode  in  their  vegetable  forms,  and  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  accuracy  which  they  affect  in  all  the  accessories  of 
their  representations.  In  the  bas-reliefs  of  tlie  first  period  we 
have,  tor  the  most  part,  no  backgrounds.     Figures  alone  occupy 

Xiakf.   ririi,   1849.  I   Pemnanl.  Ourv,  anj  others. 

^Iler-pm*   is    by  M.  I        '  Thi*,  draVings   have  betn    kindlT 

..._...ng»wrre  oiermed  by  ,  p1ac«I  at  my  ilisposal  hy  Mr.  V»itt.  of 

.•nd  engraved  Uj  MM,  Sellier,  1  the  Antiquities' DtpartmenL 
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the  slab.^,  or  figures  and  buildiiigs,  la  some  few  iostances 
ivater  is  represented  in  a  vetj  rude  fashion ;'  and  once  or  twice 
only  do  we  meet  with 
treea,*  which,  when 
they  occur,  are  of  the 
poorest  and  strangest 
character  (see  page 
348),  In  the  second 
period,  on  the  con- 
trary, back  -  grounds 
are  the  rule,  and  slabs 
without  them  form  the 
exception.  The  vegn- 
table  forms  are  abiiud 
ant  and  varied,  thoug]» 
still  somewhat  too  con- 
ventional. Date-palms, 
firs,  and  vines  are  de- 
lineated with  skill  and 
spirit;  other  varieties ■ 
are  more  diflicuit  tj 
recognise.  T!ie  cha 
racter  of  the  countries 
through  which  armies 
march  is  almost  alwa}  a 
given' — their  streiims, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  their 
hills  and  mountuins, 
their  trees,  and  in  the 
case  of  marshy  dis- 
tricts, their  tall  reeds. 
At  thesaraetiiiip,  ani- 
mals in  the  wild  state  are  freely  introduced  without  their  having 
any  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  the  picture.     The  water 

•  See    Mr.  Laj-Bnl's    J/oni 
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teems  with  fish,  and,  nhere  the  sea  is  represented,  witli  crabs, 
turtle,  Btar-fish,  sea  serpents,  and  other  monsters.*  The  woods 
are  alive  with  bii'ds;  wild  swine  and  stags  people  the  marshes.' 
Nature  is  evidently  more  and  more  studied ;  and  the  artist 
takes  a  delight  in  adorning  the  scenes  of  violence,  which  he 
is  forced  to  depict,  with  quiet  touches  of  a  gentle  character — 
rustics  fishing  or  irrigating  their  grounds,  fish  disporting  them- 
selves, hirds  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  or  watching  the  callow 
young  whicli  look  up  to  them  from  the  nest  for  protection.' 

In   regard  to  human   forms,   no  great  advance  marks  this 
period.  A  larger  variety  in  their  attitudes  is  indeed  to  be  traced, 


Groom  uid  horses,  Khorwbed  (Bfler  layard). 

and  a  greater  enei^y  and  life  appears  in  most  of  the  Bgaree ; 
but  there  is  still  much  tlie  same  heaviness  of  outline,  the  same 
over-muscularity,  and  the  same  general  clumsiness  and  want  of 
grace.  Animal  forms  show  a  much  more  considerable  improve- 
ment.  Horses  are  excellently  portrayed,  the  attitudes  being 
varied,  and  the  heads  especially  delineated  with  great  spirit  (see 

*  Botta,  Sli-namint  lU  Xinicc,  vol.  t.  I       '  S^  the  npneentalioni  on  pagei  40 
Platca  32  to  34;  Lnj^H,  .VoHam^-als  of      and  2i5. 
Xauieli,  lilSeiiu,  PL  71,  |       '  Jfun.  o/ JVVimvA,  Sod  Scrio,  FL  4a 
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opposite).  Mules  and  camels  are  well  expressed,'  but  have 
scarcely  the  vigour  of  the  horses.  Homed  cattle,  as  oxen,  both 
nith  and  without  humps, 
goats,  and  sheep  are  very 
skilfully  treated,  being  repre- 
sented with  much  character, 
in  natural  yet  varied  atti- 
tudes, and  often  admirably 
grouped. 

The    composition    during 
this  period  is  more  compli- 
cated   and    more   ambitious  \  \^ 
than   during  the  preceding  A.V 
one;  but  it  may   be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  so  eflec- 

tive.     No  single  scene  of  the  time  can  compare  for  grandeur 
The  battles  and  sieges 


AaiyrlsQ  oxen  (Kojunjik). 

are  spirited,  but  want  unity ;  the  hunting-scenes  are  compara- 
tively  tame;"  the  representations  of  the  transport  of  colossal 


*  See  ftbove,  pp.  230,  s; 

■■  Pages  3U,  345. 

■'  Mg  lion-hunt  nor  bill 
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tliey  too  &1I  far  below  the  level  of  the  sboTe-described  com- 
poBition. 

The  best  drawing  of  thb  period  is  found  in  the  figures  forming 
the  patterns  or  embroidery  of  dresses.    The  gazelle,  of  which 


Any riui  wiiiag  •  wild  buU  (Nimrud). 

a  representation  has  been  given  (page  224),  the  ibex  (page  221), 
the  horse  (page  232),  and  the  horseman  himting  the  wild  bull 
(page  227),  are  from  ornamental  work  of  this  kind.     They  aro 


Caip.  TL     CHABACTEB  OP  THE  EABUE8T  BAS-BEUEFB. 


fapoiirable  epecimenB  perhaps ;  but,  still,  they  are  representa- 
tivea  of  a  considerable  class.  Soihq  examples  even  exceed  these 
in  the  freedom  of  their 
outline,  and  the  vigorous 
action  which  the;  depict, 
as,  for  instance,  the  man 
seizing  a  wild  bull  by  the 
horn  and  fore-leg,  which 
is  figured  page  346.  In 
general,  however,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  these  early 
drawings  to  the  grotesque. 
Lions  and  bulls  appear 
inabsurdattitudes;  hawk-  ^"^ "f"  ""^  "^  (Nimmd). 

headed  figures  in  petticoats  threaten  human-headed  lions  with 
a  mace  or  a  strap,  sometimes  holding  them  by  a  paw,  Bom&^ 
times  grasping  them 
round  ttie  middle  of  the 
tail ;  priests  hold  up 
ibexes  at  arm's  length 
by  one  of  their  hind- 
legs,  so  that  their  heads 
trail  upon  the  ground; 
griffins  claw  after  ante- 
lopes, or  antelopes  toy 
with  winged  lions;  even 
in  the  hunting  scenes, 
which    are    lees    simply  _ 

ludicrous,  there  seems  to 

,  ....  King  kiUlng  a  lion  (Nimrud). 

be  an  occasional  stnvmg 

after  strange  and  laughable  attitudes,  as  when  a  stricken  bull 

tumbles  U[)on  his  head,  with  his  tail  tossed  straight  in  the  air, 

or  when  a  lion  receives  his  death>wound  with  arms  outspread, 

and  mouth  widely  agape. 

The  second  period  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  extends  from  the 

latter  part  of  the  eighth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventh 

century  before  our  era ;  or,  more  exactly,  from  about  B.C.  721,  to 
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they  too  fall  far  below  the  level  of  the  aborfr-described  com- 
poaitioii. 

The  beat  drawing  of  this  period  is  found  in  the  figures  forming 
the  patterns  or  embroidery  of  dresses.    The  gazelle,  of  which 


AMyrliD  KlzlDg  ■  wild  buU  (Nimmd). 

a  representation  has  been  given  (page  224),  the  ibex  (page  221), 
the  horse  (page  232),  and  the  horseman  hunting  the  wild  bull 
(page  227),  are  from  ornamental  work  of  this  kind.     They  ai-e 


Uswk-ltGa(l«(l  figure  and  >phiu  (Njmrud). 
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iavoTirable  epecimens  perhaps ;  but,  still,  they  are  representa- 
tives of  a  considerable  class.  Some  examples  even  exceed  these 
in  the  freedom  of  their 
outline,  aud  the  vigorous 
action  which  they  depict, 
as,  for  instance,  the  maa 
seizing  a  wild  bull  by  the 
horn  and  fore-log,  which 
is  figured  page  346.  In 
general,  however,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  these  early 
drawings  to  the  grotesque. 
Lions  and  bulls  appear 
inaUurd  attitudes;  hawlt-  ^'*'  "*■  "*"  *^'  (Nimrud). 

headed  figures  ia  petticoats  threaten  human-headed  lions  with 
a  mace  or  a  strap,  sometimes  holding  them  by  a  paw,  some^ 
times  grasping  them 
round  the  middle  of  the 
tail ;  priests  hold  up 
ibexes  at  arm's  length 
by  one  of  their  hind- 
legs,  BO  that  their  heads 
trail  upon  the  ground; 
griffins  claw  after  ante-  / 
lopes,  or  antelopes  toy 
with  wiuged  lions;  even 
in  the  hunting  scenes, 
which  are  less  simply^ 
ludicrous,  there  seems  to 
be  en  occasional  striviDg 
after  strange  and  laughable  attitudes,  as  when  a  stricken  bull 
tumbles  upon  his  head,  with  Lis  tail  tossed  straight  in  the  air, 
or  when  a  lion  receives  his  death-wound  with  arms  outspread, 
and  mouth  widely  agape. 

The  peoond  period  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  extends  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
centuiy  before  our  era ;  or,  more  exactly,  from  about  B.C.  721,  to 


Sing  kiUing  a  bon  (Nimrud). 
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however,  in  such  scenes  the  landscape  has  been  made  the  objec 
of  Bpecisl  attention,  becoming  the  prominent  part,  while  th 
humaQ  figures  are  accessories.  It  is  here  that  an  advance  ii 
art  is  particnlarly  discernible.  In  one  set  of  slftbs  a  gardet 
seems  to  be  represented.  Vines  are  trained  upon  trees,  wMcl 
may  be  either  firs  or  cypresses,  winding  elegantly  around  thei: 
stems,  and  on  either  side  letting  fall  their  pendant  branche 
laden  with  fruit.  Leaves,  branches,  and  tendrils  are  delineatec 
with  equal  truth  and  finish 
a  most  pleasing  and  grace' 
i'ul  effect  being  thereby  pro 
duced.  Irre^larly  amon^ 
the  trees  occur  groups  o 
blies,  some  in  bud,  some 
in  full  blow,  all  natural 
graceful,  and  spirited. 

Itisdifficnlt  todojustioi 
to  the  animal  delineatioi 
of  this  period,  without  re- 
producing before  the  ey( 
of  the  reader  the  entin 
series  of  reliefs  and  draw- 
ings which  belong  to  it 
It  is  the  infinite  variety  ii 
the  attitudes,  evea  mon 
than  the  truth  and  natural 
ness  of  any  pftrticular  spe 
cimens,  that  impresses  ui 
as  we  contemplate  tlu 
series.  Lions,  wild  asses,  dogs,  deer,  wild  goats,  horses  an 
repi'esented  in  profusion ;  and  we  scarcely  find  a  single  fom 
which  is  repeated.  Some  specimens  have  been  already  gives 
as  the  hunted  stag  and  hind  on  page  224,  and  the  startled  wibi 
ass  on  page  223.  Others  will  occur  among  the  illustrations  ol 
the  next  chapter.  For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  two  falling  asses  in  the  subjoined  wood- 
cut (No.  I),  and  of  the  crouching  lion  in  the  woodcut  No.  II 
(opposite) ;  to  the  life-like  force  of  both  ass  and  hounds  in  the 


Lilies,  from  the  North  FftUce,  Koyunjik. 
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Tepresentation  Na  IIL  (overleaf),  and  here  particalarly  to 
the  bold  drawing  of  one  of 
the  dog's  heads  in  full,  instead 
of  in  profile — a  norelty  now 
first  occurring  in  the  baa-reliefa. 
As  instances  of  still  bolder 
attempts  at  unusual  attitudes, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fore-aliortening, 
two  further  illustrutions  are 
appended.  The  sorely-wounded 
lion  in  the  first  (p.  357)  tnma 
his  head  piteously  towardi  the 
cruel  shaft,  while  he  totters 
to  his  fall,  hie  limbs  failing 
him,  and  his  eyes  beginning 
to  close.  The  more  slightly- 
stricken  king  of  beasts  in  the 
second  (p.  358),  urged  to  fury 
by  the  smart  of  his  wound, 
rushes  at  the  chariot  whence 
the  shaft  was  sped,  and  in  his 
mad  agony  springs  upon  a 
wheel,  clutches  it  with  his  two 
fore-paws,  and  frantically  grinds 
it  between  his  teeth.  Assyrian 
art,  BO  far  as  it  is  as  yet  known, 
lias  no  finer  specimen  of  ani- 
mal drawing  than  this  head, 
whiish  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind 
that  either  classic  or  modem  art  has  produced. 


No.  II.  Uon  about  lo  spring,  titna  the  NortbPilK^KtTiq^ 
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As  a  specimen  at  once  of  animal  vigour  and  of  the  delicacj 
and  finish  of  the  workmanship  in  the  human  forms  of  the  time, 
a  bas-relief  of  the  king  receiving  the  spring  of  a  lion,  and  shoot* 
ing  an  arrow  into  his  mouth,  while  a  second  lion  advances  at  a 

rapid  pace  a  little  behind 
the  first,  may  be  adduced 
(see  page  359).  The  bold- 
ness  of  the  composition, 
which  represents  the  first 
p  lion  actually  in  mid-air,  is 
^  remarkable ;  the  drawing  of 
the  brute's  fore-paws,  ex- 
panded to  seize  his  intended 
prey,  is  life-like  and  very 
spirited,  while  the  head  is 
g  massive  and  full  of  vigour. 
•s  There  is  something  noble 
in  the  calmness  of  the  mo- 
narch contrasted  with  the 
comparative  eagerness  of  the 
i  attendant,  who  stretches  for- 
*^  ward  with  shield  and  spear 
to  protect  his  master  from 
destruction,  if  the  arrow 
fails.  The  head  of  the  king 
is,  unfortunately,  injured; 
^  but  the  remainder  of  the 
figure  is  perfect ;  and  here^ 
in  the  elaborate  omamentar 
tion  of  the  whole  dress,  we 
have  an  example  of  the 
careful  finish  of  the  time^ 
a  finish  which  is  so  light 
nnd  delicate  that  it  does'  not  interfere  with  the  general  effect, 
being  scarcely  visible  at  a  few  yards*  distance. 

The  faults  which  still  remain  in  this  best  period  of  Assyrian 
art  are  heaviness  and  stiffness  of  outline  in  the  human  forms ; 
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a  wont  of  Expression  in  the  faces,  and  of  variety  and  animatioD 
in  the  attitudes;  and  an  almost  complete  disregard  of  pei^ 
spectire.  If  the  worst  of  these  faults  are  anywhere  overcome  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  land  lion-hunt,  from  which  the  noble 
head  represented  below  ie  taken  ;*  and  in  the  river-hunt  of  the 
same  beast,  found  on  a  slab  too  much  injured  to  be  removed, 
of  which  a  representation  is  given  on  page  361.  From  what 
appears  to  have  remained  of  the  four  figiireu  towards  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
animation  liere.  The  drawing  must  certainly  have  been  less 
stiff  than  usual;  and  if  there  is  not  much  variety  in  the  atti- 


Wounded  lion,  about  to  fkll,  fnm  (he  North  P»bce,  KoTuqJilc 

tudes  of  the  three  spearcnen  in  front,  at  any  rate  those  attitndes 
contrast  well,  both  with  the  stillness  of  the  unengaged  attend- 
ants in  the  rear,  and  with  the  animated  but  very  different 
attitude  of  the  king. 

Before  the  subject  of  Assyrian  sculpture  is  dismissed,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  tlie  question,  whether  the  Assyrians  applied 
colour  to  statuary,  and  it  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent. 
Did  they,  like  the  Egyptians,'  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stone  with  a  layer  of  stucco,  and  then  paint  the  sculptured  parts 


nof 


*  Sm  page  35S.  A  repi 
the  whole  »cene  would  have  Been  givm. 
had  thii  work  been  on  a  larger  uAle : 
but  il  IB  imporaible  lo  do  justice  to  the 
highly-finished  Kulptures  of  ihia  timi 
within  the  limiti  of  an  ordinary  octavo. 


e  acene  <tielf  may  be  studied  in  the 
itiah  Muieiun.  It  occupiea  a  portion 
the  eutem  wall  in  the  underyrounf 


lat  Series,  vol.  iiL  p.  31 
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witli  strong  ooloiira — red,  blue,  yellow,  wliite,  and  black  ?    Or 
(lid  they,  like  tlie  Greeks,'  apply  paint  to  certain  purtio&s  of 


'  See  Wilkfnson'B  Ancient  Fgijptiani,  I    what  furthpr  tlian  Wilkini 

1  Berlee,  col.  iii.  p.  S99.     'Womum,  in  muniaini  that  (he  Greek*  i 

Bith'«  Dictiiaary  nf  Grtek  okI  I,oih-h  the  Htih  of  itatuei. 

ttiquititi  (ad  TOO.  I^ctuia),  goM  lome-  | 
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tiieir  Bculptares  toly,  as  the  liair,  eyes,  beard,  and  draperies  ? 
Or,  finally,  did  they  simply  leare  the  stone  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, like  the  Italians  aud  the  modem  sculptors  generally  ? 
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The  present  appearance  of  the  sculptures  is  most  in  accoid- 
ance  with  the  last  of  these  three  theories,  or  at  any  rate  with 
that  theory  very  slightly  modified  by  the  second.  The  slabi 
now  offer  only  the  faintest  and  most  occasional  traces  of  colour. 
The  evidence,  however,  of  the  original  explorers  is  distinct,  that 
ai  the  time  of  discovery  these  traces  were  very  much  more 
abundant.  Mr.  Layard  observed  colour  at  Nimrud  on  the  hair, 
beard,  and  eyes  of  the  figures,  on  the  sandals  and  the  bows,  on 
the  tongues  of  the  eagle-headed  mythological  emblems,  on  a 
garland  round  the  head  of  a  winged  priest  (?),  and  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  fire  in  the  bas-relief  of  a  siege.'  At  Khorsabad, 
MM.  Botta  and  Flandin  found  paint  on  the  fringes  of  draperies, 
on  fillets,  on  the  mitre  of  the  king,  on  the  flowers  carried  by 
the  winged  figures,  on  bows  and  spear-shafts,  on  the  harness  of 
the  horses,  on  the  chariots,  on  the  sandals,  on  the  birds,  and 
sometimes  on  the  trees.^  The  torches  used  to  fire  cities,  and  the 
flames  of  the  cities  themselves  were  invariably  coloured  red. 
M.  Flandin  also  believed  that  he  could  detect,  in  some  in- 
stances,  a  faint  trace  of  yellow  ochre  on  the  flesh  and  on  the 
background  of  bas-reliefs,  whence  he  concluded  that  this  tint 
was  spread  over  every  part  not  otherwise  coloured.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  an  absence  of 
colour,  or  of  a  very  rare  use  of  it,  must  be  set  aside.  Indeed, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  palace-walls,  both 
inside  and  outside,  were  patterned  with  coloured  bricks,  cover- 
ing the  whole  space  above  the  slabs,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
extremely  improbable  that  at  a  particular  line  colour  would  sud- 
denly and  totally  cease.  The  laws  of  decorative  harmony  forbid 
such  abrupt  transitions ;  and  to  these  laws  all  nations  with  any 
taste  instinctively  and  unwittingly  conform.  The  Assyrian 
reliefs  were  therefore,  we  may  be  sure,  to  some  extent  coloured. 
The  real  question  is,  to  what  extent — in  the  Egyptian  or  in  the 
classical  style  ?  ^ 


*  Nineveh  and  its  BanamSf  yoL  ii.  p. 

306. 

*  See  M.  Botta*!  MomtwieiU  de  Nmive, 
PUtet  12,  14,  43,  53,  61,  62,  63,  <co. 
Compare  ^e  general  ttatement,  voL  y. 


p.  178. 

*  See  his  Voyage  arch^hgique  h  Nmire, 
in  the  Hetme  des  Deux  Mondes^  for  J«lj, 
1845,  p.  106. 
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In  Mr.  Layard's  First  Series  of  'Monuments,'  a  preference 
was  expressed  for  what  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  theory.  In 
the  Frontispiece  of  that  work,  and  in  the  second  Plate,  containing 
the  restoration  of  a  palace  interior,  the  entire  bas-reliefs  were 
represented  as  strongly  coloured.  A  jet-black  was  assigned  to 
the  hair  and  beards  of  mten  and  of  all  human-headed  figures,  to 
the  manes  and  tails  of  horses,  to  vultures,  eagle-heads,  and  the 
like ;  a  coarse  red-brown  to  winged  liana,  to  iuaman  flesh,  to 
horses'  bodies,  and  to  various  ornaments ;  a  deep  yellow  to  com- 
mon lions,  to  chariot-wheels,  quivers,  fringes,  belts,  sandals  and 
other  portions  of  human  apparel;  white  to  robes,  helmets, 
shields,  tunics,  towns,  trees,  &c. ;  and  a  dull  blue  to  some  of  the 
feathers  of  winged  lions  and  genii,  and  to  large  portions  of  the 
ground  from  which  the  sculptures  stood  out.  This  conception 
of  Assyrian  colouring,  framed  confessedly  on  the  assumption  of 
a  close  analogy  between  the  ornamentation  of  Assyria  and  that 
of  Egypt,*  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  unlearned,  and  naturally 
enough  was  adopted  by  most  of  those  who  sought  to  popularise 
the  new  knowledge  among  their  countrymen.  Hence  the  strange 
travesties  of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been  seen  in  so-called 
"  Assyrian  Courts,"  where  all  the  delicacy  of  the  real  sculpture 
has  disappeared,  and  the  spectator  has  been  revolted  by  grim 
figures  of  bulls  and  lions,  from  which  a  thick  layer  of  coarse 
paint  has  taken  away  all  dignity,  and  by  i*eliefs  which,  from  the 
same  cause,  have  lost  all  spirit  and  refinement. 

It  is  sufficient  objection  to  the  theory  here  treated  of,  that  it 
has  no  solid  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  Colour  has  only  been 
found  on  portions  of  the  bas-reliefs,  as  on  the  hair  and  beards 
of  men,  on  head-ornaments,  to  a  small  extent  on  draperies,  on 
the  harness  of  horses,  on  sandals,  weapons,  birds,  flowers,  and 
the  like.  Neither  the  flesh  of  men,  nor  the  bodies  of  animals, 
nor  the  draperies  genemlly,  nor  the  backgrounds  (except  perhaps 
at  Khorsabad  ^),  present  the  slightest  appearance  of  having  been 


•  Monuments  of  Nineveh^  let  Series, 
Description  of  the  Plates,  p.  1. 

'  The  opinion  of  M.  Flandin,  that  an 
ochre  tint  covered  the  flesh  and  the 
backgrounds    at  Khorsabad,  teenui    to 


have  been  derived  from  a  particular  in- 
stance, where,  according  to  M.  Botta,  the 
colouring  was  accidental,  and  dated  from 
a  time  subsequent  to  the  ruin  of  the  palace 
(MonumctU  de  Ainice,  vol  y.  p.  179). 
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touched  by  paint.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  if  these  portions  of 
the  sculptures  were  universally,  or  even  ordinarily,  coloured,  the 
colour  should  have  so  entirely  disappeared  in  every  instance* 
It  is  moreover  inconceivable  that  the  sculptor,  if  he  knew  his 
work  was  about  to  be  concealed  beneath  a  coating  of  painty 
should  have  cared  to  give  it  the  delicate  elaboration  which  is 
found  at  any  rate  in  the  later  examples.  All  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  Assyrian  as  in  classical  sculpture,  colour  was 
sparingly  applied,  being  confined  to  such  parts  as  the  hair,  eyes^ 
and  beards  of  men,  to  the  fringes  of  dresses,  to  horse-trappings, 
and  other  accessory  parts  of  the  representations.  In  this  way 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  made  to  harmonise  sufficiently 
with  the  upper  portion,  which  was  wholly  coloured,  but  chiefly 
with  pale  hues.  At  the  same  time  a  greater  distinctness  was 
given  to  the  scenes  represented  upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  the 
colour  being  judiciously  applied  to  disentangle  human  from  ani- 
mal figures,  dress  from  flesh,  or  human  figures  from  one  another. 
The  colours  actually  found  upon  the  bas-relief  are  four  only — 
red,  blue,  black,  and  white.^  The  red  is  a  good  bright  tint,  far 
exceeding  in  brilliancy  that  of  Egypt.  On  the  sculptures  of 
Khorsabad  it  approaches  to  vermilion,  while  on  those  of  Nimrud 
it  inclines  to  a  crimson  or  lake  tint.*  It  is  found  alternating 
with  the  natural  stone  on  the  royal  parasol  and  mitre;'  with 
blue  on  the  crests  of  helmets,*  the  trappings  of  horses,*  on 
flowers,*  sandals,'  and  on  fillets;®  and  besides,  it  occurs,  un- 
accompanied by  any  other  colour,  on  the  stems  and  branches  of 
trees,'  on  the  claws  of  birds,^°  the  shafts  of  spears  and  arrows," 


*  "  On   the    sculptures  I   have    only  .  and  yellow  were  confined  to  the  ena- 
found  black,  white,  red,  and  blue,"  says      meiied  bricks. 

Mr.   Layard  {Nineceh  and  its  jRemainSj  |       *  Layard,    Nineveh  and  its    Remains^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  310)  ;  "and  these  colours  alone  '  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 

were  used  in  the  painted  ornaments  of  >       '  Botta,  il/onum^n/ etc;  iVmiotf,  Plates  12, 
the   upper   chambers   at    Nimrud.      At      63,  and  113. 

Khorsabad,  (jreen  and  i/elh'c  continualii/  '         *  Ibid.  Plate  61. 
occurred  on  the  bas-reliefs;  at  Koyunjik,  *  Ibid.  Plates  53,  62,  63,  &c 

there  were  no  traces  whatever  of  colour."  *  Ibid.  Plates  43  and  113. 

But,  in  opposition  to  the  statement  in  '  Ibid.  Plate  14. 

italics,  M.  Botta,  the  explorer  of  Khor-  |         ■  Ibid.  Plate  43. 

sabod,  observes,  "Nous  n'avons  trouve  |         •  Ibid.  Plates  110,  113,  and  114. 
a  Khorsabad  sur  les  sculptures  d*autres  *"  Ibid.  Plates  110  and  114. 

coulcurs  que  Ic  rouge,  le  bleu,  et  le  noir."  1        ^^  Ibid.  Plates  61  and  65. 

(^Monumenty  vol.  v.  p.  178.)     The  green  , 
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on  bows,'  belts,*  fillets,*  quivers,*  maces,*  reins,*  sandals,^ 
flowers,*  and  the  fringe  of  dresses.*  It  is  uncertain  whence  the 
colouring  matter  was  derived ;  perhaps  the  substance  used  was 
the  suboxide  of  copper,  with  which  the  Assyrians  are  known  to 
have  coloured  their  red  glass.'® 

The  blue  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  is  an  oxide  of  copper," 
sometimes  containiug  also  a  trace  of  lead.**  Besides  occurring 
in  combination  with  red  in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  it  was 
employed  to  colour  the  foliage  of  trees,'*  the  plumage  of  birds,'* 
the  heads  of  arrows,'*  and  sometimes  quivers  '*  and  sandals.'^ 

White  occurs  very  rarely  indeed  upon  the  sculpturea  At 
Khorsabad  it  was  not  found  at  all ;  at  Nimrud  it  was  confined 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  on  either  side  of  the  pupil,'*  and  in 
this  position  it  occurred  only  on  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls,  and 
a  very  few  other  figures.  On  bricks  and  pottery  it  was  frequent, 
and  there  it  is  found  to  have  been  derived  from  tin ;  '•  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  white  of  the  sculptures  was  not  derived 
from  a  commoner  material.** 

Black  is  applied  in  the  sculptures  chiefly  to  the  hair,  beards, 
and  eyebrows  of  men.*'  It  was  also  used  to  colour  the  eyeballs, 
not  only  of  men,  but  also  of  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls.**  Some- 
times, when  the  eyeball  was  thus  marked,  a  line  of  black  was 
further  carried  round  the  inner  edge  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  eyelid.**  In  one  place  black  bars  have  been  introduced  to 
ornament  an  antelope's  horns.**     On  the  older  sculpturea  black 


*  BottA,  Monxtmeni  de   Nimve,  Plates 
61  and  62. 

Ibid.  Plates  62,  65,  and  114. 
Ibid.  Plates  12,  U,  62,  and  65. 
Ibid.  Plate  63. 
Ibid.  Plate  114. 
Ibid.  Plate  53. 
Ibid.  Plate  81. 
Ibid.  Plates  74  and  75. 
Ibid.  Plate  63. 
"  See  Dr.  Percy's  note  in  Mr.  Layard*s 
Nineveh  and  BaJbyUm^  p.  672. 

"  Layard,  A'ineceh  and  its   Remains, 
Yol.  ii.  p.  310.     Birch,  Ancient  Pottery ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  127. 
"  Ibid.  p.  149. 

1'  Botta,  Monument,  Plates  110,  113, 
and  114. 


s 
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i«  Ibid.  Plates  110  and  114. 

"  Ibid.  Plate  61. 

»•  Ibid.  Plate  62.        »^  Ibid.  Plate  14. 

^*  Layard,  Nineteh  and  its  Jiemamgf 
vol.  ii.  p.  312,  note. 

»»  Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  voL  i.  p.  187. 

'*  Mr.  Layard  coi^ectures  that  it  was 
obtained,  as  it  is  in  the  country  to  thit 
day,  by  burning  the  alabaster  or  gypsum. 
{Minereh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  iL  pi  31 1.) 

>*  Ibid.  p.  312.  For  insUncea,  sea 
Layard's  Mon>nnents,  Ist  Series,  Plate  92 ; 
Botta,  Monument,  Plates  12  and  4a. 

^*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  voL  ii  pi 
313. 

^*  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  1st  Series, 
Plate  92. 

**  Botta,  Monument,  Plate  43. 
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was  also  the  cominoD  colour  for  sandals,  which  however  were 
then  edged  with  red.'  The  composition  of  the  black  is  uncertaiu. 
Browns  upon  the  enamelled  bricks  are  found  to   have  been 


derived  iroin  iron  ;*  bat  Mr.  Layard  beeves  the  black  upon  the 
sculptures  to  have  been,  like  the  Egyptian,  a  bone  black  mixed 
with  a  little  gum.' 


Fragments  of  bronze  arnameatB  of  the  throne,  from  Nimnid  (after  Lay ard). 


The  oraaraental  metallurgy  of  the  Asayriane  deserves  attention 
next  to  their  sculpture.     It  is  of  tliree  kinds,  consisting,  in  the 

'  liineve\  and  its  Ferivim!,  Tol  il  p.  31S,  Dtle.  'Birch, Li.c 

'  A'iiittrh  and  ila  Uemains,  vol  IL  p.  31 1. 
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first  place,  of  entire  figures,  or  parts  of  figures,  cast  in  a  solid 
shape ;  secondly,  of  castings  in  a  luw  relief ;  and  tliirdly,  of  em- 
bossed work  wrought  raainiy  witli  the  hammer,  but  finished  by 
a  sparing  use  of  the  graving-tool. 

The  solid  castings  are  comparatively  rare,  and  represent  none 
but  animal  fornis.  Lions,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
weights,  occur  most  frequently.*  None  are  of  any  great  size  ; 
nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  (he  Assyrians  could  cast  large 
masses  of  metal.     They  seem  to  have  used  eastings,  not  (as  the 


K  CMting,  fr 


imnid  (after  Lajird), 


Greeks  and  the  modems)  for  the  greater  works  of  art,  but  only 
for  the  smaller.  The  forms  of  the  few  casts  which  have  come 
down  to  as  are  good,  and  are  free  from  the  narrowness  which 
characterises  the  representations  in  stone.* 

Castings  in  a  low  relief  formed  the  ornamentation  of  thrones, 
stools,^  and  sometimes  probably  of  chariots.'     They  consisted  of 


Chip.  VL  EMBOSSED  WORK.  3^7 

animal  and  human  figures,  winged  deitiei<,  grlffina,  and  the  like. 
The  caatings  were  chiefly  in  open  work,  and  were  attached  to 

r- 


the  furniture  which  they  ornamented  by  means  of  small  naila. 
They  have  no  peculiar  merit,  being  merely  repetitions  of  the 


forms  with  which  we  are  familiar  from   their  occarrenee   on 
embroidered  dreasea  and  on  the  cylinders. 

The  embossed  work  of  the  Assyrians  a  the  most  curious  and 


The  tlirono  i 
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the  most  artistic  portion  of  their  metallurgy.  Sometimes  it 
consisted  of  mere  heads  and  feet  of  animals,  hammered  into 
shape  upon  a  model  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  bitumen. 


Stool  or  chair  (Khomtad). 

Sometimes  it  extended  to  entire  fignres,  as  (probably)  in  the 
cose  of  the  lions  clasping  each  other,  ro  common  at  ihe  ends 
of  sword -sheaths  (see  above),  the 
faomsn  figures  which  ornament  the 
sides  of  chairs  or  stools,  and  the  like.* 
Occasionally  it  was  of  a  less  solid, 
bat  at  the  same  time  of  a  more 
elaborate  characUx.  In  a  palace  ii>- 
habited  by  Sargon  at  Nimmd,  and  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  a  monument 
certainly  of  bis  time,'  were  discovered 
u>rcup.  by  Mr.  Layard  a  number  of  dishes, 
plates,  and  bowls,  embossed  with  great 
taste  and  skill,  which  are  among  the  most  elegant  specimens  of 
Assyrian  art  discovered  during  the  recent  researches.     Upon 

be  certftiD  I  f*brlr«,  like  Bwonl-iheBthi,  the  Ibnncr 
rat  em-      nema  more  probable. 
deikale  |      '  L*;4rd,  Ain.  and  Bab.  p.  19G. 


ABSTBIAN  AET.  NATIVE  OB  FOBEIGN  7 


these  were  represented  soroetimea  hnnticg-scenes,  sometimes 
combats  between  griffins  and  lions,  or  between  mea  and  lions, 
sometimes  landscapes  with  trees  and  figures  of  animals,  some- 
times mere  rows  of  animals  following  one  another.  One  or 
two  representations  &om  these  bowls  have  been  already 
given.*  They  asually  contain  a  star  or  scarab  in  the  centre, 
beyond  which  is  a  series  of  bands  or  borders,  patterned,  most 
commonly  with  figures.  It  is  imposBible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  delicacy  and  spirit  of  the  drawings,  or  of  the  variety 
and  elegance  of  the  other  patterns,  in  a  work  of  moderate 
dimensions  like  the  present.  Mr.  Layard,  in  his  Second  Series 
of 'Monuments,'hasdone  justice  to  the  subject  by  pictorial  repre- 
sentation,* while  in  his  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon '  he  has  described 
the  more  important  of  the  vessels  separately.'  Tlie  curioua  student 
will  do  well  to  consult  these  two  works,  after  which  he  may 
examine  with  advantage  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  observable  in  this  whole 
series  of  monuments,  is  its  semi-Egyptian  character.  The 
occnrrence  of  the  scarab  has  been  ^z~':~^~?:-^- 
just  noticed.  It  appears  on  the 
bowls  frequently,  as  do  sphinxes 
of  an  Egyptian  type ;  while  some- 
times heads  and  head-dresties 
purely  Egyptian  are  found,  as 
the  subjoined,''  which  are  well-  Egypii*: 
known  forms,  and  have  nothing  '"""  "™'"^ 

Assyrian  about  them ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  we  even 
meet  with  hieroglyphics,*  the  <mk  (or  symbol  of  life),  (q^ 
the  ibis,  &c.    The:^  facts  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  raise  a  ^ 


'  Bupi»,  pp.  223  »nd  225. 

■  Plat«  57  to  67.  The  ilmwings  Ijy 
Ur.  Prentice,  now  in  the  Uritlsh  Museum, 
are  itiU  more  bcauiirul  than  these  plates, 
■inee  tbey  show  the  HOndcrTitl  colouring 
of  the  broDZea  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

*  Paget  189-19U. 

'  Mr.  Leyard  calls  No.  1.  a  head  of 
Athor  (.Vm.  ajvl 
mre  du  sulBcienl 
UficBti 
VOL.  I. 


s  fur 
The  hiiad  leacaMa  tJ 


dinarj  mummj  type.  The  head^lrew 
So,  II.  is  the  irell-known  double  crown, 
worn  both  by  kings  and  jroils,  represent- 
ing the  sovereignty  oior  both  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  country.  (Wilkinson, 
An'^iftt  Efiuptiam.  vol.  jii.  p.  354.) 

'  Layard,  Monumcals,  2nd  6erle«, 
Plate  61,  B ;  Sin.  and  B-b.  p.  1ST.  On 
the  ank  or  mk,  see  Wilkinson,  vol.  v.  p. 
383. 
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great  question — namely,  whether,  after  all,  the  art  of  the  Assyrians 
was  really  of  home  growth,  or  was  not  rather  imported  from  the 
Egyptians,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  Phoenicia.  Such  a  view 
has  been  sometimes  taken ;  but  the  most  cursory  study  of  the 
Assyrian  remains,  in  chronological  order,  is  sufficient  to  disprove 
the  theory,  since  it  will  at  once  show  that  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Assyrian  art  are  the  most  un-Egyptian  in  character.  No 
doubt  there  are  certain  analogies  even  here,  as  the  preference 
for  the  profile,  the  stiffness  and  formality,  the  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  perspective,  and  the  like ;  but  the  analogies  are 
exactly  such  as  would  be  tolerably  sure  to  occur  in  the  early 
efforts  of  any  two  races  not  very  dissimilar  to  one  another,  while 
the  little  resemblances,  which  alone  prove  connexion,  are  entirely 
wanting.  These  do  not  appear  until  we  come  to  monuments 
which  belong  to  the  time  of  Sargon.  when  direct  connexion 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria  seems  to  have  begun,  and  Egyptian 
captives  are  known  to  have  been  transported  into  Mesopotamia 
in  large  numbers.*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  series 
of  Nimrud  vessels  is  Phoenician,  and  that  they  were  either 
carried  off  as  spoil  from  Tyre  and  other  Plioenician  towns,  or 
else  were  the  workmanship  of  Phoenician  captives  removed  into 
Assyria  from  their  own  country.  The  Sidonians  and  their 
kindred  were,  it  is  remarked,  the  most  renowned  workers  in 
metal  of  the  ancient  world,  and  their  intermediate  position 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  may,  it  is  suggested,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  existence  among  them  of  a  mixed  art,  half 
Assyrian,  half  Egyptian.^  The  theory  is  plausible ;  but  upon 
the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with  all  the  facts  *  to  regard 
the  series  in  question  as  in  reality  Assyrian,  modified  from  the 
ordinary  style  by  an  influence  derived  from  Egypt.     Either 


*  Isaiah  xx.  4. 

^  Lajard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  192. 

'  It  is  urged  that  Phcenician  charac- 
ters appear  on  one  of  the  plates  (ibid.  p. 
188),  that  the  scarab  which  occurs  on 
so  many  of  them  (supra,  woodcut  on 
p.  368)  is  "  more  of  a  Phoenician  than 
an  Egyptian  form"  (ib.  p.  186),  and  that 
some  silver  bowls  of  the  same  character, 


found  in  Cyprus,  are  almost  certainly 
Phoenician  (ib.  p.  192,  note).  But  these 
last  may  well  be  Assyrian,  since  some 
Assyrian  remains  have  certainly  been 
brought  from  the  island ;  and  the  other 
points  are  too  doubtful  and  too  minute 
to  set  against  the  strong  Assyrian  cha- 
racter of  the  groat  bulk  of  the  ornaments 
and  figures. 
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Ear-ring. 
(N.-W.  Palace, 
Nimrud.) 


Egyptian  artificers — captives  probably — may  have  wrought  the 
bowls  after  Assyrian  models,  and  have  acci- 
dentally varied  the  common  forms,  more  or  less, 
in  the  direction  which  was  natural  to  them 
from  old  habits;  or  Assyrian  artificers,  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  Egypt,  and  anxious 
to  improve  their  own  from  it,  may  have  con- 
sciously adopted  certain  details  from  the  rival 
country.  The  workmanship,  subjects,  and  mode 
of  treatment,  are  all,  it  is  granted,  "  more  As- 
syrian than  Egyptian,"  ^  the  Assyrian  character 
being  decidedly  more  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  the  ivories  which  will  be  presently  considered ; 
yet  even  in  that  case  the  legitimate  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  specimens  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  native  Assyrian,  but  as  produced 
abnormally,  under  a  strong  foreign  influence. 

The  usual  material  of  the  Assyrian  orna- 
mental metallurgy  is  bronze,  composed  of  one 
part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper,^  which  are  exactly 
the  proportions  considered  to  be  best  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  in  ordinary  use 
at  the  present  day.  In  some  instances,  where 
more  than  common  strength  was  required,  as 
in  the  legs  of  tripods  and  tables,  the  bronze 
was  ingeniously  cast  over  an  inner  structure  of 
iron.*  This  practice  was  unknown  to  modern 
metallurgists  until  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian 
specimens,  from  which  it  has  been  successfully 
imitated.® 

We  may  presume  that,  besides  bronze,  the 
Assyrians  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  silver  and 
gold  as  materials  for  ornamental   metal-work.  Assyrian  ear-rings. 
The  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  armlets  worn  by  the 
kings  and  the  great  officers  of  state  were  probably  of  the  more 


'  Sineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  192.  ••  Ibi<l.  p.  191. 

*  Ibid.  p.  191,  note. 


*  Ibid.  p.  178. 
2    B   2 
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valuable  metal,  while  tlie  eimilar  ornaments  worn  by  tlioee  of 
minor  rank  may  have  been  of  silver.  One  solitary  specimen 
only  of  either  class  has  been  found;''  but  Mr.  Layard  dis- 
covered several  moulds,  with  tasteful  designs  for  eaivringB, 
both  at  Nimnid  and  at  Koyuojik;*  and  the  sculptures  show 
that  both  in  these  and  the  other  personal  ornaments  a  good  deal 
of  artiHttc  excellence  was  exhibited.    The  ear-ringa  are  frequent 


Bronie  cubn  inlaid  with  gold.     (Original  tite.)     After  Ujard. 

in  the  form  of  s  cross,  and  are  sometimes  delicately  chased. 
The  armlets  and  bracelets  generally  terminate  in  the  heads  of 
rams  or  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  rendered  with  spirit 
and  taste. 

y  one  or  two  instances  it  appears  that  the  Assyrians  knew 
how  to  inUy  one  metal 


Egyptiaa  lonb  (from  WUkiiuoD). 


with  another.  The  spe* 
cimena  discovered  are 
scarcely  of  an  artistic 
character,  being  merely 
winged  scarahiei  outlined 

in  gold  on  a  bronze  ground.'    The  work,  however,  is  delicate^ 

and  the  form  very  much  more  true  to  nature  than  that  which 

prevailed  in  Egypt. 

The  ivories  of  the  Assyrians  are  inferior  both  to  their  metal 

castings  and  to  their  bas-reliefs.    They  consist  almost  entirely 


'  Mr.  Lsyard  Tound  B  gold  «r-rlng  1  Koyunjlk  (. 
ulorned  with  pparli,  logether  with  a  j  Hr  hiu  %ui 
lumber  of  purely  Ajsyrian  relio,  at  |       '  Ibid.  pp.  38S,  M6. 


■h  and  Babylon,  p.  595). 
P.  S97. 

Ibid.  p.  196. 
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of  a  single  series,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  a  chamber  of  the 
North- West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  slabs  on 
which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Sai^n.**  The  most  remark- 
able point  connected  with  them  is  the  thoroughly  Egyptian 
character  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, which,  at  first  sight,  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  being 
importations  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Egyptian  profiles, 
head-dresses,  &shions  of  dress- 
ing the  hair,  ornaments,  atti- 
tndes,  meet  us  at  every  turn;  while  sometimes  we  find  the 
representations  of  Egyptian  gods,  and  in  two  cases  hiero- 
glyphics  within  cartouches  (see  overleaf).  A  few  specimens 
only  are  of  a  distinctly  Assyrian  type,  as  a  fragment  of  a 


Fngmeat  of  ivory  pai 


FngmeDt  of  a  lion  id  ivory  (Kimnid). 


panel,  figured  by  Mr.  Layard,'  and  one  or  two  othere,  in 
which  the  giiilloche  border  appears.^  These  carvings  are 
usually  mere   low  reliefs,  occupying   small  panels  or  tablets, 

"  Kiiutfh  nnd  ill  Rmnins,  vol.  il.  pp.  1    pp.  179,  195,  and  363. 
S-m  and  p.205.     For  other  disroveri™  '  i'on™.-nl),  1st  Seriei,FUte89,flg.  P. 

of  ivory  Dbjecia,  see  AiwccA  and  faby/un,   |        •  Ibid.  FUte  90,  figi.  1 7  and  SS. 
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which  were  mortiBed  or  glued  to  the  woodwork  of  furniture. 
They  were  sometimes  inlaid  in  parts  with  hlue  glase,  or  with 
blue  and  green  pastes  let  into  the  ivoiy, 
and  at  the  same  time  decorated  with  gild- 
ing. Now  and  then  the  relief  is  tolerably 
high,  and  presents  fragments  of  forms 
which  eeem  to  have  had  some  artistic 
merit.  The  best  of  these  is  the  fore  part 
of  a  Hon  walking  among  reeds  (p.  373), 
which  presents  analogies  with  tlie  early 
art  of  Afiia  Minor.  One  or  two  stags' 
heads  have  likewise  been  fonnd,  designed 
and  wrought  with  much  spirit  and  delicacy. 
It  is  remarked  that  several  of  the  Bpeci-i''«8n'«ntjjf^^^B '■'""'? 
mens  show  not  only  a  considerable  ac- 
qtmintance  with  art,  but  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  working  in  ivory.'  One  head  of  a  lion  was  "of  sin- 
gular beauty ; "  but  unfortunately  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the  very 
moment  of  discover)-. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  objects  here  described  may  be 
actual  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  sent  to  Sargon  as  tribute  or 
presents,  or  else  carried  off  as  plunder  in  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. The  appearance,  however,  which  even  the  most  I^yp- 
tian  of  them  present,  on  a  close  examiuation,  is  rather  that  of 
Asssyrian  works  imitated  from  Egyptian  models  than  of  genuine 
Egyptian  productions.  For  instance,  in  the  tablet  figured  on 
the  page  opposite,  where  we  see  hieroglyphics  within  a  cartouche, 
tlie  onh  or  symbol  of  life,*  the  solar  disk,  the  double  ostrich- 
plume,  the  long  hair-dress  called  namms,  and  the  tarn  or  kuJcupha 
sceptre' — all  unmistakeable  Egyptian  features — we  observe  a 
style  of  drapery  which  is  quite  unknown  in  Egj-pt,  while  in 
several  respects  it  is  Assyrian,  or  at  least  Hesopotamian.  It  is 
scanty,  like  tliat  of  all  Assyrian  robed  figures;  striped,  like  the 
draperies  of  the  Chalda.'ana  and  Bubylouiaus;  fringed  with  a 

'  XiaecthaadHi  l!emiiiiis.vol.ii.p.iO.   I        '  See  Mr.  Birch'a  description  in  Mr. 
'  Sec  above,  p.  3G^.   TliL'symbul  occurs  I    l*jtT<i'e  XinetcH  and  Ui  Htmtint,yvl,  ii. 
at  the  foot  or  tbe  cliain.  J  p.  U,  oote. 
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broad  fringe  elaborately  coloured,  as  Assyrian  fringes  are  known 
to  have  been;*  and  it  has  large  hanging  sleeves  als^>  fringed,  a 
&8hion  which  appears  once  or  twice  upon  the  Nimrud  sculp 
tures.'    But  if  this  specimen,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  and 


RojaI  Attenduit  (Nimrad). 

striking  Egyptian  features,  is  rightly  regarded  as  Mesopotamian, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  series  must  still 
more  decidedly  be  assigned  to  native  genius. 

The  enamelled  bricks  of  the  Assyrians  are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  their  art.  It  is  from  these  bricks  alone 
that  we  are  able  to  judge  at  all  fully  of  their  knowledge  and 
ideas  with  respect  to  colour ;  and  it  is  from  them  also  chiefly 
that  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  colouring  materials 
employed  by  the  Assyrian  artists.  The  bricks  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes --those  which  are  merely  patterned,  and  those 
which  contain  designs  representing  men  and  animala  The 
patterned  bricks  have  nothing  about  them  which  is  yery 
remarkable.    They  present  the  usual  guilloches,  rosettes,  bands, 


•  Seeabo^^aei. 
'  Lajaid,  Mi 


Jnmt€tk^  M  Serki,  Plate  62.    The 


•laere  is. 
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scrolls,  &C.9  such  as  are  found  in  the  painted  chambers  and  in 
the  ornaments  on  dresses,  varied  with  geometrical  figures,  as 
circles,  hexagons,  octagons,  and  the  like ;  and  sometimes  with 
a  sort  of  arcade-work,  which  is  curious,  if  not  very  beautiful.* 
The  colours  chiefly  used  in  the  patterns  are  pale  green,  pale 
yellow,  dark  brown,  and  white.  Now  and  then  an  intense  blue 
and  a  bright  red  occur,  generally  together;*  but  these  positive 
hues  are  rare,  and  the  taste  of  the  Assyrians  seems  to  have  led 
them  to  prefer,  for  their  patterned  walls,  pale  and  dull  hues. 
The  same  preference  appears,  even  more  strikingly,  in  the 
bricks  on  which  designs  are  represented.  There  the  tints 
almost  exclusively  used 
are  pale  yellow,  pale 
greenish  blue,  olive- 
green,  white,  and  a 
brownish  black.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  co- 
lours have  faded,*  but  of 
this  there  is  no  evidence. 
The  Assyrians,  when  they 
used  the  primitive  hues, 
seem,  except  in  the  case 
of  red,  to  have  employed  subdued  tints  of  them,  and  red 
they  appear  to  have  introduced  very  sparingly.*  Olive-green 
they  afl'ected  for  grounds,  and  they  occasionally  used  other 
half  tints.  A  pale  orange  and  a  delicate  lilac  or  pale  purple 
were  found  at  Khorsabad,*  while  brown  (as  already  observed)  is 
far  more  common  on  the  bricks  than  black.  Thus  the  general 
tone  of  their  colouring  is  quiet,  not  to  say  sombre.  There  is  no 
striving  alter  brilliant  effects.     The  Assyrian  artist  seeks  to 


Arcade  work,  on  enamelled  brick  (Nimrud). 


•  See  Mr.  lAyard's  MonmnentSy  Ut 
Series,  Plates  84,  86,  and  87. 

»  Ibid.  Plate  84,  figs.  9  and  12. 

*  A'ineceh  ami  Baby l(m,  p.  166. 

'  There  is  a  curious  contrast  between 
the  bricks  and  the  sculptures  in  this 
respect.  In  the  sculptures  there  is  no 
yellow,  but  abundance  of  red.  It  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  of  Mr.  Layard's, 
that   in  these   **9ome  of  the   red  tints 


which  remain  were  originally  laid  on  to 
receive  gilding."  {Nineveh  and  itt  Re- 
mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  313,  note.) 

*  Monmnent  de  Ninire,  Plate  155,  figs, 
3,  5,  and  9.  Mr.  Layard  says  he  found 
purple  and  violet  on  some  of  the  Nimrud 
bricks  {Nineveh  ami  its  Bein'inSj  vol.  ii. 
p.  310);  but  he  does  not  represent  these 
colours. 
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please  by  the  elegance  of  his  forms  and  the  harmony  of  his  hues, 
not  to  startle  by  a  display  of  bright  and  strongly-contrasted 
colours. 

The  tints  used  in  a  single  composition  vary  from  three  to  five, 
which  latter  number  they  seem  never  to  exceed.  The  following 
are  the  combinations  of  five  hues  which  occur : — Brown,  green, 
blue,  dark  yellow,  and  pale  yellow  ;*  orange,  lilac,  white,  yellow, 
and  olive-green.*  Combinations  of  four  hues  are  much  more 
common:  e,g,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  black ;^  deep  yellow, 
brown  black,  white,  and  pale  yellow ;  "^  lilac,  yellow,  white,  and 
green;*  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  brown;*  and  yellow,  blue, 
white,  and  olive-green.^®  Sometimes  the  tints  are  as  few  as 
three,  the  ground  in  these  cases  being  generally  of  a  hue  used 
also  in  the  figures.  Thus  we  have  yellow,  blue,  and  white  on  a 
blue  ground,^ ^  and  again  the  same  colours  on  a  yellow  ground.'* 
We  have  also  the  simple  combinations  of  white  and  yellow  on  a 
blue  ground,^'  and  of  white  and  yellow  on  an  olive-green 
ground.'* 

In  every  case  there  is  a  great  harmony  in  the  colouring.  We 
find  no  harsh  contrasts.  Either  the  tones  are  all  subdued,  or  if 
any  are  intense  and  positive,  then  all  (or  almost  all)  are  so. 
Intense  red  occurs  in  two  fragments  of  patterned  bricks  found 
by  Mr.  Layard.^*  It  is  balanced  by  intense  blue,  and  accompanied 
in  each  case  by  a  full  brown  and  a  clear  white,  while  in  one 
case  '^  it  is  further  accompanied  by  a  pale  green,  which  has  a 
very  good  effect.  A  similar  red  appears  on  a  design  figured  by 
M.  Botta.^^  Its  accompam'ments  are  white,  black,  and  a  full 
yellow.  Where  lilac  occurs,  it  is  balanced  by  its  complementary 
colour,  yellow,^*  or  by  yellow  and  orange,'*  and  further  accom- 


*  Layard,  Monuments^  Ist  Scries,  Plate  i    54,  figs.  12,  13,  and  14. 


84,  fig.  2. 

*  Botta,  Monument  de  Ninive,  Plate 
155,  fig.  3.  •  Ibid.  fig.  2. 

'  Layard,  Monuments^  2Dd  Series,  Plate 
55,  fig.  6. 

'  Botta,  Monument  de  NinivCy  Plate 
155,  figs.  5  and  9. 

*  Layard,  MonummtSy  2nd  Series,  Plate 
53,  fig.  6. 

2^1^  Plate  53,  figs.  3  and  4 ;  Plate 


^*  Ibid.  Plate  53,  figs.  2  and  5 ;  and 
Plate  54,  fig.  9. 

"  Ibid.  Plate  53,  fig.  1. 

"  Ibid.  Plate  54,  fig.  7. 

"  Ibid.  Plate  54,  fig.  8. 

"  Ibid.  1st  Series,  Plate  84,  figs.  9 
and  12.  »•  Fig.  9. 

"  Monument  de  Ninivef  vol.  ii  Plate 
155,  fig.  2. 

"  Ibid.  figs.  5  and  9.      "  Ibid.  fig.  3. 
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panied  by  white.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  bright  hues  are  not 
placed  one  against  the  other,  but  are  separftted  by  narrow  bands 
of  white,  or  brown  and  white.  This  use  of  white  gives  a  great 
delicacy  and  refinement  to  the  colouring,  which  is  saved  by  it, 
even  where  the  hues  are  the  strongest,  from  being  coarse  or 
vulgar. 

The  drawing  of  the  designs  resembles  that  of  the  sculptures, 
except  that  the  figures  are  generally  slimmer  and  less  muscular. 
The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  strength  of  the  outline,  which  is 


almost  always  coloured  differently  from  the  object  drawn,  either 
white,  black,  yellow,  or  brown.  Generally  it  is  of  an  uniform 
thickness  (as  in  No.  I.) ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  has  that 
variety  which  characterises  good  drawing  (us  in  No.  II,),  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  two  styles,  as  in 
the  specimen  overleaf — the  most  interesting  yet  discovered — 
where  the  dresses  of  the  two  main  figures  are  coarsely  outlined 
in  yellow,  while  the  remainder  of  the  design  is  very  lightly 
sketched  in  a  brownish  black. 

The  size  of  the  designs  varies  considerably.     Oi'dinarily  the 
figures  are  small,  each  brick  containing  several ;  but  sometimes 
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a  scale  has  been  adopted  of  such  a  size  that  portions  of  the  same 
figure  must  have  b^n  on  dilftnent  bricks.  A  foot  and  leg, 
brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimrud,  must  have  belonged  to  a 
man  a  foot  high ; '  while  part  of  a  human  fuce  discovered  in  the 
same  locality,  is  said  to  indicate,  for  the  form  to  which  it 
belonged,  a  beiglit  of  three  feet.*  Such  a  size  as  this  is,  how- 
ever, very  unusual. 


ick  (from  Nimrud). 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  designs  on  the  brickB 
are  entirely  destitute  of  ehtaroaeuro.  The  browTis  and  blacks, 
like  the  blues,  yellows,  and  reds,  are  simply  used  to  express 
local  colour.  They  are  employed  for  hair,  eyes,  eyebrows,  and 
sometimes  for  bows  and  sandals.    The  other  colours  are  applied 
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as  follows : — ^Yellow  is  used  for  flesh,  for  shafts  of  weapons,  for 
horse-trappings,  sometimes  for  horses,  for  chariots,  cups,  ear- 
rings,   bracelets,    fringes,   for   wing-feathers,   occasionally    for 
helmets,  and  almost  always  for  the  hoofs  of  horses;  blue  is  used 
for  shields,  for  horses,  for  some  parts  of  horse-trappings,  armour, 
and  dresses,  for  fish,  and  for  feathers ;  white  is  employed  for  the 
inner  part  of  the  eye,  for  the  linen  shirt  worn  by  men,  for  the 
markings  on  fish  and  feathers,  for  horses,  for  buildings,*  for 
patterns  on  dresses,  for  rams'  heads,  and  for  portions  of  the  tiara 
of  the  king.     Olive-green  seems  to  occur  only  as  a  ground ;  red 
only  in  some  parts  of  the  royal  tiara ;  orange  and  lilac  only  in 
the  wings  of  winged  monsters.*    It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  may 
trust  the  coloura  on  the  bricks  as  accurately  or  approximately 
resembling  the  real  local  hues.     In  some  cases  the  intention 
evidently  is  to  be  true  to  nature,  as  in  the  eyes  and  hair  of  men, 
in  the  representations  of  flesh,  fish,  shields,  bows,  buildings,  &c. 
The  yellow  of  horses  may  represent  cream-colour,  and  the  blue 
may  stand  for  grey,  as  distinct  from  white,  which  seems  to  have 
been  correctly  rendered.*    The  scarlet  and  white  of  the  king's 
tiara  is  likely  to  be  true.     When,  however,  we  find  eyeballs  and 
eyebrows  white,  while  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  is  yellow,®  the 
blade  of  swords  yellow,''  and  horses'  hoofs  blue,^  we  seem  to  have 
proof  that,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  local  colour  was  intentionally 
neglected;  the  artist  limiting  himself  to  certain  hues,  and  being 
therefore   obliged  to  render  some  objects  untruly.     Thus  we 
must  not  conclude  from  the  colours  of  dresses  and  horse-trap- 
pings on  the  bricks — which  are  three  only,  yellow,  blue,  and 
white — that  the  Assyrians  used  no  other  hues  than  these,  even 
for  the  robes  of  their  kings.®     It  is  far  more  probable  that  they 
employed  a  variety  of  tints  in  their  apparel,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  render  that  variety  on  the  ordinary  painted  bricks.^ 

*  Buildings  are  white,  but  the  battle-   |       *  See  the  two  fore  legs  of  a  horse  in  a 
ments  and  some  courses  in  the  stone  are   |  fragment  figured  by  Mr.  Layard,  Mono- 


touched  with  yellow.  A  door  in  one  is 
coloured  blue.  (I^vanl,  Monuments^  2nd 
Series,  Plate  53,  fig*.  5.) 

*  The  authorities  for  these  statements 
are  Layard's  Moinuncnts,  1st  Series, 
Plates  84  and  87  ;  2nd  Series,  Plates  53, 


merits,  2nd  Series,  Plate  54,  fig.  14. 

•  Ibid.  fig.  7.  '  Ibid.  fig.  12. 

«  Ibid.  fig.  14. 

'  Yellow,  white,  and  a  pale  blue  or 
green,  are  the  only  colours  on  the  dress 
of  the  king  figured  opposite. 


54,  and  55 ;   and  Botta's  Monunvcnt  de   :       '  M.  Botta's  fragment  (figur^  Plate 
2finivCy  Plate  155.  155,  fig.  2)  is  a  unique  specimen.     Had 
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The  pigments  used  by  the  Aseyriaus  seem  to  have  derived 

-  their  tints  entirely  from  minerals.  The  opaque  white  is  foand 
to  be  oxide  of  tin ;  the  yellow  is  the  autimoniate  of  lead,  or 

'  Naples  yellow,  with  &  slight  admixture  of  tin ;  the  blue  ia  oxide 
of  copper,  without  any  cobalt;  the  green  is  also  from  copper; 
the  brown  is  from  iron ;  and  the  red  is  a  suboxide  of  copper.* 
The  bricks  were  slightly  baked  before  being  painted  ;  they  were 
then  taken  from  the  kiln,  painted  and  enamelled  on  one  side 

-  only,  the  flux  and  glazes  ased  being  composed  of  silicate  of  soda 
aided  by  oxide  of  lead;*  thus  prepared,  they  were  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  fire,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  painted 


Imimuion  of  ■DcienC  AisyrlaD  cylindi 


side  Upwards,*  and  having  been  tborouglily  baked  were  then 
ready  for  use. 

The  Assyrian  tnt^lios  on  stones  and  gems  are  commonly  of  s 
rude  description ;  but  occasionally  they  exhibit  s  good  deal  of 
delicacy,  and  sometimes  even  of  grace.  They  are  cut  upoa 
serpentine,  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  agate,  sienite,  quartz, 
loadstone,  amazon-stone,  and  lapis-lazuli.'    The  usual  form  of 

It  eonUinpd  the  robe*  of  the  king  u  I  *  Thia   1>   ETidenrad   by  tbe  brick* 

well  IB  hii  head-dreae,  we  ahould   pro-  1  themaelvei.  where  we  cui  often  eee  that 

bablf  hive  learnt  the  real  hueii  of  the  '  the  melted  enamel  hai  run  over  and 

royal  garmenta.  \  trickled  down  the  aldet.     (See  Birch, 

'  Bireh,  Ancitnt  Potteri/,  »ol.  i.  p.  laS ;  ,  Ancient  roller;,,  voL  1.  128.) 

L«yard,AVncwADnrffio6s/cm,p.l66,note,  I  '  King'i  Aacienl  Gt™,  pp.  I3T-139; 

'  Birch,  L  a.  c )  Laysrd,  AinclwA  and  I  Layard'g  Sinneh  and  Babylon,  pfk  6U2- 

fiAglon,  p.  673.  I  604. 
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the  stone  Is  cylindrical ;  the  sides,  however,  being  either  slightly 
convex  or  slightly  concave,  moat  frequently  the  latter.  The 
cylinder  in  always  perforated  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
Besides  this  ordinary  form,  a  few  gems,  shaped  like  the  Qreek, 
that  is,  eitlier  round  or  oval, 
have  been  found ;  and  nu- 
merous impressions  from 
such  gems  on  sealing-clay 
shew  that  they  must  have 
been  tolerably  common.* 
The  subjects  which  occur 
are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  on  the  sculptures — 
warriors  pursuing  their  foes, 
hunters  in  full  chase,  the 
king  slaying  a  Hon,  winged 
bulls  before  the  sacred  tree, 
acts  of  worship  and  other 
religious  or  mythological 
scenes.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  workman- 
ship from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
when  the  art  culminates. 
A  cylinder  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Sennacherib's  palace 
at  Koyunjik,  whicli  is  be- 
lieved with  reason  to  have 
been  his  signet,'  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution by  any  intaglio  of 
the  Greeks.  The  design  has  a  good  deal  of  the  u 
though  even  here  something  may  be  said  for  the  ibex  or  wiid- 
goat,  which  stands  upon  the  lotus  ilower  to  the  left ;  but  the 


Boj'al  cylinder  of  SeonBcherib. 
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special  excellence  of  the  gem  is  in  the  fineness  and  minuteness 
of  its  execution.  The  intaglio  is  not  very  deep ;  but  all  the 
details  are  beautifully  sharp  and  distinct,  while  they  are  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  it  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to  distinguish 
them.    The  material  of  the  cylinder  is  translucent  green  felspar, 

'  or  amazon  stone,  one  of  the  hardest  substances  known  to  the 
lapidary." 

The  fictile  art  of  the  Assyrians  in  its  higher  branches,  as 
employed  for  directly  artistic  purposes,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  but  a  few  pages  may  be  now  devoted  to  the  humbler 
divisions  of  the  subject,  where  the  useful  preponderates  over  the 
ornamental.  The  pottery  of  Assyria  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance in  shape,  form,  and  use,  to  that  of  Egypt ;  but  still  it 
has  certain  specific  difi*erences.  According  to  Mr.  Birch,  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  "finer  in  its  paste,  brighter  in  its  colour, 
employed  in  thinner  masses,  and  for  purposes  not  known  in 
Egypt"'  Abundant  and  excellent  clay  is  furnished  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  more  especially  by  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  subject  to  the  annual  inundation.  The  chief  employment  of 
this  material  by  the  Assyrians  was  for  bricks,  which  were  either 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  in  a  kiln. 
In  this  latter  case  they  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  slack- 
baked;  they  are  light  for  their  size,  and  are  of  a  pale-red 
colour.^     The  clay  of  which  the  bricks  were  composed  was  mixed 

'  with  stubble  or  vegetable  fibre,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it 
together — a  practice  common  to  the  Assyrians  with  the  Egyp- 
tians *  and  the  Babylonians.'  This  fibre  still  appears  in  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  but  has  been  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  in 
the  case  of  the  baked  bricks,  leaving  behind  it,  however,  in  the 
clay  traces  of  the  stalks  or  stems.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
bricks  vary.  They  are  most  commonly  square,  or  nearly  so; 
but  occasionally  the  shape  more  resembles  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  modem  English  brick,^  the  width  being  about 


*  King,  Introduction,  p^  xxzTi. 

*  Ancient  Pottery,  toL  L  p.  105. 
>  Ibid.  p.  lOS. 

'  WUkijiaoa,intheaathoT^t  JTeroefo^iM, 
toL  It  p.  ai5;  Bixoh,  Anoiewt  Pottery^ 


Tol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.  Hence  the  complain te 
of  the  Israelites  when  they  receiyed  *'  no 
straw  for  their  bricks  "  (Ex.  v.  7-18). 

"  Birch,  p.  132. 

*  Ibid.  p.  13,  and  p.  109. 
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half  the  length,  and  the  thickness  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  width. 
The  greatest  size  to  which  the  square  bricks  attain  is  a  length 
and  width  of  about  two  feet.*    From  this  maximum  they  descend 
by  manifold  gradations  to  a  minimum  of  one  foot     The  oblong 
bricks  are  smaller ;  they  seldom  much  excotMl  a  foot  in  length, 
and  in  width  vary  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  inches.     What- 
ever the  shape  and  size  of  the  bricks,  tlieir  thickness  is  nearly 
uniform,  the  thinnest  being  as  much  as  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  tliickest  not  more  than  four  inches  or  four  and  a 
half.    Eacli  brick  was  made  in  a  wooden  frame  or  mould.'    Most 
of    the  baked  bricks   were   inscribed,   not   however    like   the 
Chaldrcan,^  the  Egyptian,®  and  the  Babylonian,'^  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  a  small  square  or  oval  depression  near  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  broad  faces,  but  with  one  which  eitlicr  covered  the  whole 
of  one  such  face,  or  else  ran  along  the  edge.     It  is  uncertain 
whether  tlie  inscription  was  stamjxjd  upon  the  bricks  by  a  single 
impression,  or  whether  it  was  inscribed  by  tlie  potter  with  a 
triangular  style.     Mr.  Birch  thinks  the  former  was  the  means 
used,  "as  tlie  trouble  of  writing  upon  each  brick  would  have 
been  endless."^     Mr.  La  yard,  however,  is  of  a  diflfcrent  opinion.^ 
In  speaking  of  the  Assyrian  writing,  some  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  terra-cotta  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  in  Assyria 
replaced  the  parchment  and  papyrus  of  other  nations,  being  tlie 
most  ordinary  writing  material  in  use  through  the  country.^ 
The  purity  and  fineness  of  the  nuiterial  thus  employed  is  very 
remarkable,  as  well  as  its  strength,  of  which   advantage  was 
taken  to  make  the  cylinders  hollow,  and  thus  at  once  to  render 
them   cheaper   and   more   portable.      The    terra-cotta   of   the 
cylinders   and  tablets  is  sometimes   iinglazed ;  sometimes  the 
natural  surface  has  been  covered  with  a  "  vitreous  silicious  glaze 
or  white  coating."*     The  colour  varies,  being  sometimes  a  bright 
polished  brown,  sometimes  a  pale  yellow,  sometimes  pink,  and 

*  Twenty-two    inches,    according    to   j   Ist  Scries,  vol.  ii.  p.  07. 

Mr.  Birch  (p.  109).  |       '«  Birch,  p.  I'M;  Uyanl,  Nhiervh  wi.f 

*  The  longest  are   14}   inclies.      (See       its  Rcnuiins,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

Awient  Potter;/,  vol.  i.  p.  108.)  j  >  Birch,  p.  109.  »  Layard,  1.  s.  c. 

'  Ibiii.  p.  107.  "  Supra,  p.  71.  ,  ^  Supra,  jip.  Iifi3-26r). 

*  Birch,  Ati'-irnt   Pot  ten/,  vol.    i.   pp.  ]  *  Birch,  Ancient  J'vttenj^yoh  i.^.  U'^. 
15-18;     Wilkinson,   Ancient    Lj'jptiKUis^ 

VOL.  I.  2   c 
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Bometitoes   a  very  dark  tint,  nearly  Llack.'     The   most    usual 
colour  however  for  cylinders  is  pale  yellow,  and  for  tablets  light 


Auf  riui  vaaes,  unpbone,  kc.  (after  Birch). 

red  or  pink.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  both  tliese  caseB  the 
cliaracterB  were  impressed  separately 
by  the  hanrl,  a  small  metal  style  or 
rod  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Terra-cotta  vessels,  glazed  and  un- 
glazed,  wete  in  common  use  among 
the  Assyrians,  for  drinking  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  They  comprised 
viisee,  lamps,  jugs,  amphoife,  saucers, 
jars,  &c.  The  material  of  the  vessels 
is  fine,  though  generally  rather  yellow 
in  tone.*  The  shapes  present  no  great 
novelty,  being  for  the  most  part  such 
OS  arc  found  both  in  the  old  Chaldeeon 
tombs,'  and  in  ordinary  Eoman  sepol- 
clirea."  Among  the  most  elegant  are 
the  funereal  (?)  urns  discovered  by 
,        j^j-  gQjj^  ^j  Khorsabad,  which  are  egg- 

shaped,  with  a  small  opening  at  top,  a  short  and  very  scanty 

'  Binh,  AiKient  PotUri/,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  •  IblJ.  p.  lao.  ■  Sup™,  pp.  gj,  as. 


pedestal  and  two  mi&ed  rings  one  ratlier  delicatelj  cbased  by 
way  of  ornament     Anotlier  graceful  form  is  that  of  the  large 


Ncstorian  and  Arab  workmen,  with  jar  discovered  at  Nimrud. 

jara  uncovered  at  Nimrud  (see  above),  of  which  Mr.  Layard 
gives  a  representation.'     Still  more  taste- 
ful are  some  of  the  exaraplea  which  occur 
upon  the  bas-reliefs,  and  sceraingly  repre- 
sent eartlien  vases.      Among  these   may 
be  particularised  a  Instral  ewer  resting  in 
a  stand  supported   by  bulls'  feet,  which    lu^j  ^^er,  fiam\  i«a- 
appcars  in  frout  of  a  temple  at  Xliorsabad,'        "^'"'^-  Khonabad. 
and  a  wine   viiso  (see  overleaf)  of  ample  dimensions,  which 

■  Sia.aiulllab.f.i7i.      '  See Botta'i  iloHomenlde Sinive,  vol.il  Plml,a\*\  aaiiez 
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is  found  in  a  banquet  scene  at  the  same  place.*  Some  of  the 
lamps  are  also  graceful  enough,  and  seem  to  be  the  prototypee 
out  of  which  were  developed  the  more  elaborate  productions  of 
theGreeks.    OtLersaremore 


ttimple,  being  without  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  nearly 
resembling  a  modem  teapot 
(see  No.  IV.).  The  glazed 
pottery  is,  for  the  most  part, 
tastefully  coloured.  Ad  am- 
phora, with  twisted  arms, 
found  at  Nimrud  (see  oppo- 
■  site),  is  of  two  colours,  a 
warm  yellow,  and  a  cold 
bluish  green.  The  green 
predominates  iu  the  upper, 
_  the  yellow  in  the  under  poj^ 
tion ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  blending  or  mot- 
tling in  tho  mid-region,  which  has  a  very  pleasant  effect.  A 
similarly  mottled  character  is  presented  by  two  other  ampbone 
from  tlie  earae  place,  where  the  genenil  hue  is  a  yellow  which 


e  vosc,  from  a  bss-ivlicf,  Kborsabad. 


AsajriaD  elajr-lBmpt. 


t,  TOL  ii.  FUte  76 ;  4nd  MB  toL  t.  p.  130. 
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varies  in  intensity,  and  the  mottling  is  with  a  violet  blue.  In 
some  eases  the  colours  are  not  blended,  but  sharply  defined  by 
lines,  as  in  a  curious  spouted 
cup  figured  by  Mr.  Layard,  and 
in  several  fragmentary  speci- 
mens/ Painted  patterns  are 
not  uncommon  upon  the  glazed 
pottery,  though  upon  the  un- 
glazed  they  are  scarcely  ever 
found.  The  most  usual  colours 
are  blue,  yellow,  and  white; 
brown,  purple,  and  lilac  have 
been  met  with  occasionally. 
These  colours  are  thought  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  metallic 
oxides,  over  wliich  was  laid  as  a 
glazing  a  vitreous  silica  ted  sub- 
stance.* On  the  whole  porcelain 
of  this  fine  kind  is  rare  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  material  that  was  precious  and  used  by  few. 

Assyrian  glass  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  exhumed.     M.  Botta  compared  it  to  certain 


Amphora,  with  twisted  arms  (Nimrud). 


Assyrian  glass  bottles  and  bowl  (after  Layard). 

fabrics  of  Venice  and  Bohemia,^  into  wliich  a  number  of  different 
colours  are  artificially  introduced.  But  a  careful  analysis  has 
shown  that  the  lovely  prismatic  hues  which  delight  us  in  the 
Assyrian  specimens,  varying  under  different  lights  with  all  the 


*  See  Layard's  3fonumcnts,  1st  Series,  Plate  85. 
*  Birch,  Ancient  rvttery^  vol.  i.  p.  130.         •  Monument  de  Aimw,  voL  v.  p.  173. 
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delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  opal,  are  due,  not  to  art,  but  to 
the  wonder-working  hand  of  time,  whicii,  as  it  destroys  the 
fabric,  compassionately  inveats  it  with  additional  grace  and 
beauty.  Assyrian  glass  was  either  transparent,  or  stained  with 
a  single  miiform  colour.'  It  was  composed  in  the  usual  way, 
by  a  mixture  of  saod  or  silex  with  alkalis,  and,  like  the 
Egyptian,'  appears  to  have  been  first  rudely  fashioned  into 
shape  by  the  blow-pipe.  It  was  then  more  carefully  shaped, 
and,  where  necessary,  hollowed  out  by  a  turning  machine,  the 
marks  of  which  are  sometimes  still 
visible.*  The  principal  specimens 
which  liave  been  discovered  are  small 
bottles  and  bowls,  the  former  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  high, 
the  latter  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
diameter.  The  vessels  are  occasion- 
ally inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  king, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  famous  vase  of 
Sargon  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nim- 
rud  which  is  here  figured.    This  is  the 

GIbm  VBK,  besrioe  the  name  of  i-      .■  n,  , 

Sargon,  from  Simrud  earliest  known  specimen  of /mns;>flr«ni 

(■fter  Layard).  glasa,  which  IS  not  found  in  Egypt  until 

the  time  of  the  Psammeticlii.  The  Assyrians  used  also  opaque 
glass,  which  they  coloured,  sometimes  red,  with  the  suboxide 
of  copper,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  of  other  hues.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  form  masses  of  glass  of  any  - 
considerable  size;  and  thus  the  employment  of  the  luaterial 
must  have  been  limited  to  a  few  ornamental,  rather  than  useful, 
purposes.  A  curious  specimen  is  that  of  a  pipe  or  tube,  honey- 
combed externally,  which  Mr.  Layard  exhumed  at  Koynnjik, 
and  of  which  the  cut  on  next  page  is  a  rough  representation. 
An  object  found  at  Nimrud,  in  close  connection  with  several 

'  An  eUbonitr  account  of  the  procesa  I  Iributed   fo   that   work    bj  Sir    Barid 

wbercbj  the  AtAyrian  glan  ha«  become  firewater. 

partially  decomposed,  and  of  the  eflecta  I  '  Wilkinaon,   AncicHt   Egyptiam,    lat 

produced  by  the  deannpoaiiioa,  will  be  I  Serira,  vol.  iii.  pp  88,  89. 

found     In    Mr.  Layanl'a    Xiatreh    and  ,  ■  Layard,  .Vtmice/i  attd  liahj/lon,  p,  197. 

liabulm,  Appendix,  pp.  674-676,  con-  j 
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glass  veasela,'  is  of  a  character  sufficiently  similar  to  render  its 

introduction  in  this  place  not  inappropriate     This  is  a  lens 

composed  of  rock  crystal,  about  an  inch 

and  8  half  in  diameter,  and  nearly  an 

inch  thick,  having  one  plane  an  1  one 

convex  surface,  and  somewhat  rud  Iv 

shaped  and  polished,  which    hone  cr 

gives  a  tolerably  <liatinct  focus  at  the 

distance  of  4J  inclics  from   tl  e  plane 

side,  and  which  may  have  been  used 

either  as  a  magnifying  glass  ur  to  con 

centrate  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Ihe  form 

is  slightly  oval,  the  longest  dianeter 

being  lyj,-  inch,  the  shortest  1-j*^  m  h 

The    thit-kness    is    not   uniform     but 

greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other 

The  plane  surface  is  ill-poh  hed  and 

seratclied,  the  convex  one,  not  polished 

on  a  concave   Bphorical   disc    but   fa 

shionel  on  a  lapidary's  wheel    or   by 

some   method   equally   rudt  *      As  a 

burning   glass  the   lens  has  no  great 

power;    but   it   magnifies   fairly    and 

may  have  been  of  great  use  to  those 

who  inscribed,  or  to  tliose  who  sought  to  decipher   the  royul 

memoirs.'     It  is  the  only  object  of  the  kind  that  has  been  found 

among  the  remains  of  antiquity  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 

that  lenses  were  known  and  \  ere  used  as  burning  glas  ea  by 

the  Greeks.* 

Some  examples  have  been  air  ady  given  illustrating  the 
tasteful  ornamentation  of  Aaynin  furniture  It  consisted,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  tables,  chairs  coiche    high  stools  footstools, 


'  LBysrd,  AViwrvS  and  H,>bf,!oa,  p.  197        posM  I       bl  t  rat     h       d  bt8  from   the 

"  SeolheiJesfriiition  furnished  lo  M  a     n     Hbl  n      h    h    th  y   «re  in- 

LBy*rdbjSirI)avidBrc»stcr.  (.Viiv    A  I  bed  bj  men         f      that  tran  parent 

anil  /t.ibit,«,  p.  197,  note.)  |  h  ro    i  h  fir™  are  I  gh  ed      (t^* 

•  Vide  su|jr«,  p.  203.  I       9       h    8  a^arn  4*  *      i      p  Sttowti.) 

*  This   19  evident  from  Aristophanes       Compare  alao  Theophrut.  IM  Igne,  73. 
(iVu!'.  7-10-74!)),  wlicre  Streputdci  pro-  < 


jeL. 


TI. 


>!.    - 


3tu  1. 


t>  eiiji 


•^*TT^/?      ^^^  Tt^      XZi 


coIt 


It    IS 

to 


5-^L 


few  ixz=iec 
ffy  t.>  ban 

]iis.T  ce  tii^k?e  derir^ed  of 
DBtmetioii  and  chA- 
In  these  leoresenta- 
tkos  the  nfiet  ocdiiiAnr  form 
of  tfthle  is  one  in  whidi  the 
prindfJe  of  our  cunp^tools 
seems  to  be  adopted,  the  legs 
CToesin<r  €«eh  other  as  in  the 
woodcuts  above.  Onlv  two 
legs  are  represented,  but  we 
most  ondoobtedly  regard 
these  two  as  concealing  two 
others  of  the  same  kind  at 
the  oppoc^ite  end  of  the  table. 
The  legs  ordinarily  terminate 
in  the  feet  of  animals^  some- 
times of  bulls,  but  more  com- 
monly of  horses.  Sometimes 
between  the  two  legs  we  see 
a  species  of  central  pillar, 
which,  however,  is  not  traceable 
beloAv  the  point  where  the  legs 
croM  one  another.    The  pillar  itself  is  either  twisted  or  plain 


Ji*K  U,  AmjriAn  tM\Ae9.  from  tM«-r«liefs 


fi 


Ji^» 


p 


xw 


No.  Iff.  Tftbli*,  (trnBtntmtnl  with  rami' 
Ii*^J«  (Koyuigik). 
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(see  No,  3,  on  last  page).     Anotlier  form  of  table,  less  often 
met  witli,  but  simpler,  closely  resembles  the  common  table  of 

3^ 


'Died  table  (EhorHibail).  Three-legged  table  (Ko/nnjik). 

the  modems.  It  has  merely  the  necessary  flat  top,  with  per- 
pendicular legs  at  the  comers.  The  skill  of  the  cabiuet-makeis 
enabled  them  to  dispense  in  most 
instances  with  cross-bars  (see  No, 
I.),  which  are,  however,  some- 
times seen  (see  No.  II.,  No.  Ill,, 
and  No.  IV.),  uniting  the  legs  of 
this  kind  of  tables.  Tlie  corners 
are  often  ornamented  with  lions' 
or  rams'  heads,  and  tlie  feet  are 
frequently  in  imitation  of  some  ^ 
animal  form  (see  No.  III.  and 
No.  IV.).  Occasionally  we  find  a 
representation  of  a  three-legged 
table,  as  the  above  s|)eeimen,whn  h 
is  from  a  relief  at  Koyunjik.  The 
height  of  tables  appears  to  haie 
been  greater  than  with  ourselvps 
the  lowest  reach  nearly  to  a  mun  s 
middle;  the  hij^hest  are  level 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 

Assyrian    thrones    and    chairs 
were  very  elaborate.     The  tlirune  ^ 
of  Sennacherib  exhibited   on  if* 

.■1  1  ,1  _  r ''•^nscherib  on hi9  throne  (Ko3uniil[) 

siiles   and    arms    three   rows  of  \    j    j    / 

carved  figures,  one  above  another,  supporting  the   bars  with 
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their  hands.  The  bars,  the  arms,  and  the  back,  were  patterned. 
The  legs  ended  in  a  pine-shaped  ornament,  very  common  in 
Assyrian    furniture.      Over 


the  ba(;k  was  thrown  an  em- 
broidered cloth,  fringed  at 
the  end,  which  hung  down 
nearly  to  the  floor.  A  throne 
of  Sargon's  ntis  adorned  on 
its  sides  with  three  liuman 
figures,  a])itarently  repro- 
seutations  of  the  hing,  below 
which  was  the  war-horee  of 
the  monarch,  caparisoned  as 
for  battle.*  Another  throne 
of  the  same  monarch's  had 
two  large  and  four  small 
figures  of  men  at  the  side, 
while  the  back  was  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  a  human  figure  of  superior  dimensions.* 
The  use  of  chairs  with  high  backs,  like  tliese,  was  apparently 
confined  to  the  monarchs.' 
Persons  of  less  exalted  rank 
were  content  to  sit  on  seats 
which  were  either  stools,  or 
chairs,  with  a  low  back  level 
with  the  arms.' 

Seats  of  this  kind,  whether 
thrones  or  chairs,  were  no 
doubt  constructed  mainly 
of  wood.  The  ornamental 
work  may,  however,  have 
been  of  bronze,  either  cast 
into  the  necessary  shape,  or 


AjajrUn  ornimentod  w&C  (Klionabad). 
wrought  into   it   by  the  hammer.     The  animal  heads  at  the 


'  Bottk,  Monament  di  JVi'ni 
Plate  17. 
•  lUd.  PUM  IS. 


•eatalion  ia  taken  the  figures  ippMT 
•Mted  io  auch  ■  way  aa  would  Implj 
that  the  actual  scat  wu  UtcI  witli  the 
dotted  liiM  a  b. 
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ends  of  arms  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  latter  description.® 
In  some  cases,  ivory  was  among  the  materials  used :  it  has  been 
found  in  the  legs  of  a  throne  at  Koyunjik,*  and  may  not  impro- 
bably have  entered  into  the  ornamentation  of  the  best  furniture 
very  much  more  generally. 

The  couches  which  we  find  represented  upon  the  sculptures 
are  of  a  simple  character.  The 
body  is  flat,  not  curved;  the 
legs  are  commonly  plain,  and 
fastened  to  each  other  by  a 
cross-bar,  sometimes  terminat- 
ing in  the  favourite  pine-shaped 
ornament.  One  end  only  is 
raised,  and  this  usually  curves 
inward  nearly  in  a  semicircle. 
The  couches  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  Egyptian ;  ^®  and  do 
not,  like  them,  require  a  stool  or  steps  in  order  to  ascend  them. 

Stools,  however,  are  used  with  the  chairs  or  thrones  of  which 
mention  was  made  above — lofty  seats,  where  such  a  support  for 
the  sitter  s  feet  was  imperatively  required.     They  are  sometimes 


Assyrian  couch,  from  a  bas-relief, 
Koyunjik. 


No.  L 


No.  II. 
Assyrian  footstools  (Koyunjik). 


No.  UL 


plain  at  the  sides,  and  merely  cut  en  chevron  at  the  base ;  some* 
fimes  higlily  ornamented,  terminating  in  lions*  feet  supported 
on  cones,  in  the  same^  (or  in  volutes)  sup[)orted  on  balls,  and 
otherwise  adorned  with  volutes,  lion  castings,  and  the  like. 
The  most  elaborate  specimen  is  the  stool  (No.  III.)  which 
supports  the  feet  of  Asshur-bani-pal's  queen  on  a  relief  brought 
from  the  North  Palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  now  in  the  National 


"  T^ayard,  Xineveh  <ind  Babylon^  p.  199. 
"  Ibid.  p.  198. 


10 


Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptuns,   1st 


Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

*  See  the  woodcut  on  p.  393. 
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Collection.  Here  the  upper  corners  exhibit  the  favourite  gra- 
dines,  guarding  and  keeping  in  place  an  embroidered  cushion  ; 
the  legs  are  ornamented  with  rosettes  and  with  horizontal 
mouldings ;  they  are  connected  together  by  two  bars,  the  lower 
one  adorned  with  a  number  of  double  volutes,  and  the  upper 
one  with  two  lions  standing  back  to  back ;  the  stool  stands 
on  balls,  surmounted  first  by  a  double  moulding,  and  then  by 
volutes. 

Stands  with  shelves  often  terminate,  like  other  articles  of 

furniture,  in  animals'  feet,  most  com- 
monly lions',  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing specimens. 
^l  J  K  J\  \ — J  i  1  Of  the  embroidered  robes  and  d ra- 

il S-i  rr       peries  of  the  Assyrians,  as   of  their 

furniture,  we  can  judge  only  by  the 

^i  I        representations  made  of  them   upon 

'^"^  the  bas-reliefs.     The  delicate  texture 

of  such  fabrics  has  prevented  them 
from  descending  to  our  day  even  in 
the  most  tattered  condition ;  and  the 
ancient  testimonies  on  the  subject  are  for  the  most  part  too  remote 
from  the  times  of  the  Assyrians  to  be  of  much  value.^  Ezekiel's 
notice'  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  such  a  period  of 
Assyria's  fall  as  to  make  it  an  important  testimony,  and  even  from 
this  we  cannot  gather  much  that  goes  beyond  the  evidence  of  the 
sculptures.     The  sculptures  show  us  that  robes  and  draperies 


Stands  for  jars. 


*  The  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  Assyrian  dress  were  pro- 
bably derived  from  Ctesias,  at  least 
mainly.  He  %ems  to  have  ascribed  to 
Sardanapalus,  and  even  to  Semi  ram  is, 
garments  of  great  magnificence  and  of 
delicate  fabric.  (See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  6,  §  6, 
23,  §  1,  and  27,  §  3.)  But  he  did  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  distinctly  speak  of  these 
garments  as  embroidered.  It  remained 
for  the  later  Koman  poets  to  determine 
that  the  colour  of  the  robes  was  purple, 
and  that  their  ornamentation  was  the 
work  of  the  needle. 

••  PerfujWMn  muna  vestem 
Aasyrii  bignatur  art*." 

CUudiAO  xUv.  86,  87. 


These  rare  Assyrian  garments  were  said 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Modes,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Persians.  (Diod.  Sic 
ii.  6,  §  6.)  They  were  probably  of  silk, 
which  was  produced  largely  in  Assyria 
(Plin.  H.  iV.xi.  22),  whence  it  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  and  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  (ib.  xi.  23). 

»  Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  24:  "  Haran  and 
Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of 
Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chilmad,  were  thy 
merchants.  These  were  thy  merchants 
in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes  and 
broidered  work  <.  HDp")),  and  in  chests  of 
rich  apparel,  bound  with  conls  and  made 
of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise." 
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of  all  kinds  were  almost  always  more  or  less  patterned;  and 
this  patterning,  which  is  generally  of  an  extremely  elaborate 
kind,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  was  the  work  of  the  needle. 
SomettineB  tlie  ornamentation  is  confined  to  certain  portiona  of 
garments,  as  to  the  ends  of  sleeves  and  the  bottoms  of  robes  or 
tunics ;  at  others  it  is  extended  over  the  whole  dress.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  witli  the  garments  of  the  kings, 
which  aie  of  a  magnificence  difficult  to  describe,  or  to  repreeeot 
within  a  narrow  compass.  One  or  two  specimens,  however, 
may  be  given  almost  at  random,  indicating  different  styles  of 


Koyal  embroidered  dream  (N  mrud). 

ornamentation  usual  in  the  royal  apparel.  Other  examples 
will  be  seen  in  the  many  illustrations  throughout  this  volume 
where  the  king  is  represented.*  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
earliest  re|)reseotations  eriiibit  the  most  elaborate  types  of  all, 
after  which  a  reaction  seems  to  set  in — simplicity  is  affected — 
wliieh,  however,  is  gradually  trenched  upon,  until  at  last  a 
magnificence  is  reached  little  short  of  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  age  of  the  first  monuments.  The  draperies  of  Asshur- 
izir-pal    in    the    north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,   are  at  once 


n  pp.  asa,  393,  393,  &c.  of  thii  volume. 
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more  minutely  laboured  and  more  tasteful  than  those  of  any- 
later  time.  Besides  elegant  but  unmeaning  patterns,  they 
exhibit  human  and  animal  forms^  sacred  trees,  sphinxes, 
griflSns,  winged  horses,  and  occasionally  bull-hunts  and  lion- 
hunts.  The  upper  part  of  this  king's  dress  is  in  one  instance 
almost  covered  with  figures,  which  range  themselves  round 
a  circular  breast  ornament,  whereof  the  cut  opposite  is  a  repre- 
sentation. Elsewhere  his  apparel  is  less  superb,  and  indeed 
it  presents  almost  every  degree  of  richness,  from  the  wonderful 
embroidery  of  the  robe  just  mentioned  to  absolute  plainness,  in 


Embroidery  on  a  royal  dress  (Nimrud). 


the  celebrated  picture  of  the  lion-hunt.*  With  Sargon,  the 
next  king  who  has  left  many  monuments,  the  case  is  remark- 
ably diflTerent.  Sargon  is  represented  always  in  the  same  dress 
— a  long  fringed  robe,  embroidered  simply  with  rosettes,  which 
are  spread  somewhat  scantily  over  its  whole  surface.  Senna- 
cherib's apparel  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  or,  if  anything, 
richer,  though  sometimes  the  rosettes  are  omitted.*  His  grand- 
son, Asshur-bani-pal,  also  aflTects  the  rosette  ornament^  but 
reverts  alike  to  the  taste  and  the  elaboration  of  the  early 
kings.     He  wears  a  breast  ornament  containing  human  figures. 


*  Sapim,  p.  344. 

*  iM  lAjud,  JfomitncnUf  Itt  Series, 
""    ~     ted  Bukm,  Fkle  42.     The 


omission  may  be  from  mere  careleesxiesB 
in  the  artist. 
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around  vhicli  are  ranged  a  nurnler  of  minute  anil  elaborate 
patterns. 

To  tliis  account  of  the  arts,  mimetic  and  other,  iu  which  the 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  escelled.  it  might  be  expected  that 


lyol  robe  (Nimrud). 


there  should  be  added  a  eketcli  of  their  ecientific  knowledge. 
On  tliis  subject,  however,  so  little  is  at  present  known,  while 
BO  much  may  possibly  become  known  within  a  short  time,  that 
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it  seems  best  to  omit  it,  or  to  touch  it  only  in  the  lightest  and 
most  cursory  manner.  When  the  numerous  tablets  now  in  the 
British  Museum  shall  have  been  deciphered,  studied,  and  trans- 
lated, it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  contain  a  tolerably 
full  indication  of  what  Assyrian  science  rjeally  was  ;  and  it 
will  then  be  seen  how  far  it  was  real  and  valuable,  in  what 
respects  mistaken  and  illusory.  At  present  this  mine  is  almost 
unworked,  nothing  more  having  been  ascertained  than  that 
the  subjects  whereof  the  tables  treat  are  various,  and  their 
apparent  value  very  different.  Comparative  philology  seems 
to  have  been  largely  studied,  and  the  works  upon  it  exhibit 
great, care  and  diligence.  Chronology  is  evidently  much  valued, 
and  very  exact  records  are  kept  whereby  the  lapse  of  time  can 
even  now  be  accurately  measured.  Geograpliy  and  history 
have  each  an  important  place  in  Assyrian  learning;  while 
astronomy  and  mythology  occupy  at  least  as  great  a  share  of 
attention.  Tlie  astronomical  observations  recorded  are  thought 
to  be  frequently  inaccumte,  as  might  be  expected  when  there 
were  no  instruments,  or  none  of  any  great  value.  Mythology 
is  a  very  favourite  subject,  and  appeai-s  to  be  treated  most 
fiilly  ;  but  hitherto  cuneiform  scholars  have  scarcely  penetrated 
below  the  surface  of  the  mythological  tablets,  baffled  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dialect  in 
which  they  are  written.' 

On  one  point  alone,  belonging  to  the  domain  of  science, 
do  the  Assyrian  representations  of  their  life  enable  us  to 
comprehend,  at  least  to  some  extent,  their  attainments.  The 
degree  of  knowledge  which  this  people  possessed  on  the  subject 
of  practical  mechanics  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  fulness  in 
the  bas-reliefs,  more  especially  in  the  important  series  dis- 
covered at  Koyunjik,  where  the  transport  of  the  colossal  bulls 
from  the  quarry  to  the  palace  gateways  is  represented  in  the 
most  elaborate  detail."    The  very  fact  that  they  were  able  to 

'  The  mythological  tablets  are  always  I  and  Assyrians  *'  in  the  author's  Hero' 
in  the  Akkad  or  old  Chaldaean  language, 
and  in  very  few  instances  are  furnished 
even  with  a  gloss  or  explanation  in  As- 
syrian. (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Essay 
**On  the  Religion  of  the  Babylonians 


di)1u^,  vol.  i.  p.  585,  note  '.) 

•  This  series  is  excellently  represented 
in  Mr.  Layani's  Monuments,  2nd  Series, 
Plates  10  to  17. 
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transport  masses  of  stone,  many  tons  in  weight,  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground,  and  to  place  them  on  the  summit 
of  artificial  platforms  from  thirty  to  eighty  (or  ninety)  feet 
high,  would  alone  indicate  considerable  mechanical  knowledge. 
The  further  fact,  i^ow  made  clear  from  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they 
wrought  all  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  colossi  before  they 
proceeded  to  raise  them  or  put  them  in  place,*  is  an  additional 
argument  of  their  skill,  since  it  shows  that  they  had  no  fear 
of  any  accident  happening  in  the  transport  It  appears  from 
the  representations  that  they  placed  their  colossus  in  a  standing 
posture,  not  on  a  truck  or  waggon  of  any  kind,  but  on  a  huge 
wooden  sledge,  shaped  nearly  like  a  boat,  casing  it  with  an 
openwork  of  spars  or  beams,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  were  made  perfectly  tight  by  means  of  wedges.* 
To  avert  the  great  danger  of  the  mass  toppling  over  sideways, 
ropes  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  casing,  at  the  point 
where  the  beams  crossed  one  another,  and  were  held  taut  by 
two  parties  of  labourers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  statue. 
Besides  these,  wooden  forks  or  props  were  appUed  on  either  side 
to  the  second  set  of  horizontal  cross-beams,  held  also  by  men, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  resist  the  least  inclination  of  the 
huge  stone  to  lean  to  one  side  more  than  to  the  other.  The 
front  of  the  sledge  on  which  the  colossus  stood  was  curved 
gently  upwards,  to  facilitate  its  sliding  along  the  ground,  and 
to  enable  it  to  rise  with  readiness  upon  the  rollers^  which  were 
continually  placed  before  it  by  labourers  just  in  front,  while 
others  following  behind  gathered  them  up  when  the  bulky  mass 
had  passed  over  them.  The  motive  power  was  applied  in  front, 
by  four  gangs  of  men  who  held  on  to  four  large  cables,  at 
which  they  pulled  by  means  of  small  ropes  or  straps  fastened 
to  them,  and  passed  under  one  should^  and  over  the  other, 
an    arrangement    which    enabled    them    to    pull   by    weight 


•  Mr.  Loyard  first  imagined  that  the 
contrary  was  the  case  (AinwM  and  it& 
'Revuiins,  vol.  ii.  p.  318)  ;  but  his  Ko- 
yiinjik  discoveries  convinced  him  of  his 
error  (Nitierch  and  Bahyim^  pp.  105, 106). 

^  The  nineteenth  century  could  zoake 

VOL.   I.  2  B 


B«  improyement  upoo  thi&.  Mr.  Layard 
tells  us  that  ''''precisely  the  same  frame- 
work was  used  for  moYini;  the  great 
sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum.** 
{Nineveh  and  £attylQn,  p.  llSt,  note.) 
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as  much  as  by  muscular  strengtb,  as  the  aDoexed  figure  will 
plainly  show.  The  cables  appear  to  have  been  of  great  streogth. 
and  are  fastened  carefully  to  four 
strong  projecting  pins:  two  near 
the  front,  two  at  the  back  part  of 
the  sledge,  by  a  knot  so  tied  that  it 
would  be  sure  not  to  slip.  Finally, 
as  in  spite  of  the  rollers,  whose  use 
in  diminishing  friction,  and  so  fa- 
cilitating progress,  was  evidently 
well  understood,  and  in  spite  of  the 
amount  of  force  applied  in  front,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  give 
the  first  impetus  to  so  great  a  mass, 
a  lever  was  skilfnlly  applied  behind  to  raise  the  hind  part  of  the 
sledge  slightly,  and  so  propel  it  forward,  while  to  secure  a  eoand 
and  firm  fulcrum,  wedges  of  wood 
were  inserted  between  the  lever  and 
the  ground.  The  greater  power  of  a 
lever  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
being  known,  ropes  were  attached  ,, 
to  its  upper  end,  which  could  not  ~ 
otherwise  have  been  reached,  and  - 
the  lever  was  worked  by  means  of 

them  Attachment  of  rope   to  iledge,    oa 

'  which    the   bull    wu    placed   lor 

We   have    thus    unimpeachable     tramport  (Kojiuyik). 
evidence  as  to  the  mode   whereby 

the  conveyance  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  along  level  ground 
was  effected.  But  it  may  be  further  asked,  how  were  the 
blocks  raised  up  to  the  elevation  at  which  we  find  them 
placed  ?  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  drawn  up  inclined  ways,  sloping 
gently  from  the  natural  ground  to  the  top  of  the  platforms. 
The  Assyrians  were  familiar  with  inclined  ways,'  which  they 
used  almost  always  in  their  attacks  on  walled  places,  and  which 


'  The  "b«uUi»"  of  Scriplii 


e  (2  Kingi  lix.  32 1  Ii.  ixriL  33). 
2  D  2 
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in  many  cases  they  constructed  either  of  brick  or  atone.*  The 
Egyptians  certamly  employed  them  for  the  elevation  of  large 
blocks;*  and  probably  in 
the  earlier  times  most 
nations  who  aflected  mas- 
sive architecture  had  r©- 
courae  to  the  same  simple 
but  uneconomical  plan.^ 
The  crane  and  pulley 
fe^-A  were  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose later.  In  the  As- 
syrian sculptures  we  find 
no  application  of  either 
to  building,  and  no  in- 
stance at  all  of  the  two 
in  combination.  Stilleach 
appears  on  the  bae-ieliefs 
separately — thecrane  em- 
ployed for  drawing  water  ■ 
from  tberiversand  spread- 
ing it  over  the  lands,*  the 
pulley  for  lowering  and 
raising  the  backet  in 
wells. 

We  must  conclude  irom  these  facts  that  the  Assyrians  bad 
made  considerable  advanoes  in  mechanical  knowledge,  and  were, 
in  fact,  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  moat  of  the  contrivances 
whereby  heavy  weights  have  commonly  been  moved  and  raised 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  We  have  also  evidence 
of  their  skill  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  shaping  pottery 


,  Fut  of*  bw-iril«C  gbowlng  a  pullc]'  'od 
mtrrioT  outtlng  B  hookit  traa  the  rope 
(iftar  L^ud}. 


*  See  Hr.  Lb;>t<I'*  Mmuaienf,  Sod 
Svici,  PUIS  IB  and  31. 

<  Tbc  grwt  alonei  of  which  tha  pyra- 
mid! were  built  were  certalalf  nbed 
from  the  altuvUl  plaiD  to  the  loekj' 
platfbnD  on  whleh  thejr  itand  in  thji 
way.  (IlcTod.  iL  134;  oompare  VU- 
klofon  in  the  BUthor"!  Htndatta,  toL  11. 
p.  too,  Dote  '.)  Diodnrui  daolana  that 
(ha  pjiamld*  thcauelTM  mra  built  b7 


tha  help  oT  moandi  (1.  GS,  $  6).  TbU, 
bowerer,  ii  impnibahle. 

*  It  ii  the  moat  reaaaiiable  mppoaltloa 
that  the  eroH-itonm  al  Btonebenge,  and 
tha  cronJeeh  stonei  ao  rommoD  In  Inland, 
weie  placed  in  the  paeitlom  where  we 
new  find  them  by  mearig  of  inclined 
plana  aflerwardi  cleared  away. 

'  See  the  repreaeQtation,  p.  315. 
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and  glass,  of  casting  and  embossing  metals,  and  of  cutting 
intaglios  upon  hard  stonesJ  Thus  it  was  not  merely  in  the 
ruder  and  coarser,  but  likewise  in  the  more  delicate  processes, 
that  they  excelled.  The  secrets  of  metallurgy,  of  dyeing, 
enamelling,  inlaying,  glass-blowing,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary manufacturing  processes,  were  known  to  them.  In  all  the 
common  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  they  must  be  pronounced 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptians,  while  in  taste  they  ' 
greatly  exceeded,  not  that  nation  only,  but  all  the  Orientals. 
Their  "high  art"  is  no  doubt  much  inferior  to  that  of  Greece ; 
but  it  has  real  merit,  and  is  most  remarkable,  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  produced.  It  has  grandeur,  dignity,  boldness, 
strength,  and  sometimes  even  freedom  and  delicacy;  it  is  honest 
and  painstaking,  unsparing  of  labour,  and  always  anxious  for 
truth.  Above  all,  it  is  not  lifeless  and  stationary,  like  the  art 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  but  progressive  and  aiming 
at  improvement.*'  To  judge  by  the  advance  over  previous 
works  which  we  observe  in  the  sculptures  of  the  son  of  Esar- 
haddon,  it  would  seem  that  if  Assyria  had  not  been  assailed  by 
barbaric  enemies  about  his  time,  she  might  have  anticipated  by 
above  a  century  the  finished  excellence  of  the  Greeks. 


'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Assyrians  cut  not  merely  the  softer  ma- 
terials, as  serpentine  and  alabaster,  but 
the  gems  known  technically  as  "  hard 


stones " — agate,  jasper,  quartz,  sleuite,  !   §  42. 


amazon  stone,  and  the  like.   (See  King's 
Ancient  Oems,  p.  127.) 

*  See  the  summary  on  this  subject  in 
the  author*!  Herodotus^  toL  i. ;  Essay  Tii. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


MANNEBS  AND  CUSTOMa 

"  Whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent ;  their  horses'  hoofs 
shall  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind." — Isaiah  v,  28. 

In  reviewing,  so  far  as  our  materials  permit^  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Assyrians,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  sepa- 
rately their  warlike  and  their  peaceful  usages.  The  sculptures 
furnish  very  full  illustration  of  the  former,  while  on  the  latter 
they  throw  light  far  more  spciringly. 

The  Assyrians  fought  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot. 
Like  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Eg3rptians,^  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  times,*  the  Canaanites,'  the  Syrians,*  the  Jews  and 
Israelites,^  the  Persians,*  the  Gauls,'  the  Britons,*  and  many 
others^*  the  Assyrians  preferred  the  chariot  as  most  honourable, 
and  probably  as  most  safe.  The  king  invariably  went  out  to 
war  in  a  chariot,  and  always  fought  from  it,  excepting  at  the 
siege  of  a  town,  when  he  occasionally  dismounted  and  shot  his 
arrows  on  foot  The  chief  state-officers  and  other  personages  of 
high  rank  followed  the  same  practice.  Inferior  persons  served 
either  as  cavalry,  or  as  foot-soldiers. 

The  Assyrian  war-chariot  is  thought  to  have  been  made  of 
wood.*®  Like  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian,  it  appears  to  have 
been  mounted  from  behind,  where  it  was  completely  open,  or 


>  Gen.  zlL  43 ;  Ex.  xiv.  7-28 ;  2  K. 
zviU.  24 ;  Jer.  xItL  9 ;  &c.  Compare 
WUkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  Ist  Seriei , 
ToL  i.  pp.  335  et  seqq, 

•  Horn.  //.  Hi.  29;  !▼.  366,  &c  Hes. 
Scut  Here,  306-309;  iEMh.  Sept,  c.  Tk 
138,  191,  Sec 

'  Josh.  zyii.  18 ;  Judg.  i.  19  and  iv.  3. 
<  2  Sam.  z.  18 ;  2  K.  tL  14,  15. 

•  I  Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1  K.iT.  26;  x. 
26;  ZTi.9;  xziL  34,  Itc 

•  Herod,  yii.  40 ;  .£ich.  Pen,  86 ; 
Xhl  Jjiofr.  i  8,  §  10;  Arr.  Exp,  Alex. 


ilU;  iii.  11. 

»  Caes.  De  Bell,  Gall.  It.  33. 

•  Tacit.  Agric,  §  12,  and  §  35. 

•  As  the  Philifltines  (1  Sam.  zni.  h\ 
the  Hittites  (1  K.  z.  29  ;  2  K.  vii.  6), 
the  Suilanians  or  ElamiCei  (Is.  xxii.  6), 
the  Lydians  (JEsch.  Per$,  45-48),  the 
wild  African  tribes  near  Cyrene  (Herod, 
iv.  189 ;  vii.  86),  and  the  Indians  of  the 
Pai\jab  region  (ibid. ;  and  Arrian,  Exp, 
Alex.  V.  15). 

'*  Layard,  Nineveh  and  it$  BemaiM, 
vol  iL  p.  349. 
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closed  only  by  means  of  a  ehield,  which  (as  it  seems)  could  be 
hung  across  the  aperture.  It  was  completely  panelled  at  th« 
sides,  and  often  highly  ornamented,  aa  will  he  seen  from  the 
various  illustrations  given  in  this  chapter.  The  wheels  were 
two  in  number,  and  were 
pUced  far  back,  at  or  very 
neir  the  extreme  end  of 
the  body,8o  that  the  weight 
pressed  considerably  upon 
the  pole,  as  was  the  case 
also  in  Egypt."  They  had 
remarkably  broad  felloes, 
thin  and  delicate  spokes, 
and  small  or  moderate- 
sized  axles.  The  number  of  the  spokes  was  either  six  or  eight. 
The  felloes  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  three  distinct  circles 
of  wood,  the  middle  one  being  the  thinnest,  and  the  outer  one 


AMyrlxn  wBr<luriot  (Koyunjik). 


heel   f  the  earlj  period.        No.  n.  Chariot-wheel  of  the  middle  period. 


fa   tl     tl    k    t  if  tlie  three.    Sometimes  these  circles  were  &st- 
e     d  tog  ll  ternally  by  bands  of  metal,  hatchet-shaped.    In 

on  ton  tances  we  find  the  outermost  circle  divided  by 

c    So  ba      as    f  it  had  been  composed  of  four  different  pieces. 


■'  Wilkins 


n,  Anciml  Egypliam,   Ist  |  aile-tree  was  plued  about  midmj  in 
..  313,     In  the  Greek  and       (he  body. 
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Occasionally  there  is  a  fourth  circle,  which  seems  to  represent  a 
metal  tire  outside  the  felloe,  whereby  it  w£is  guarded  from 
injury.    This  tire  is  either  plain  or  ornamented. 

The  wheels  were  attached 
to  an  axle-tree,  about  which 
they  revolved,  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  body  was  placed 
directly  upon  the  axle-tiee 
and  upon  the  pole,  withoit 
the  intervention  of  any  springs. 
The  pole  started  from  the 
middle  of  the  axle-tree,  and, 
passing  below  the  floor  of  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  direction, 

Na  raToariot-wheei  of  the  latest  period.  ^^^^^  commonly  curved  up- 
wards till    it   had   risen    to 

about  half  the  height  of  the  body,  when  it  was  again  horizontal 

for  a  while,  once  more  curving  upwards  at  the  end.    It  usually 

terminated  in  an  ornament,  which  was  sometimes  the  head  of  an 


Ornamented  ends  of  chariot-poles  (Nimrud  and  Koyunjik). 

am'mal — ^a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  duck — sometimes  a  more  elaborate 
and  complicated  work  of  art.  Now  and  then  the  pole  continued 
level  ^-ith  the  bottom  of  the  body  till  it  had  reached  its  full 


Chap.  vn. 
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projection,  and  then  rose  suddenly  to  the  height  of  the  top  of 
the  chariot.  It  was  often  strengthened  by  one  or  more  thin 
bare,  probably  of  metal,  which  united  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chariot-front." 

Chariots  were  drawn  either  by  two  or  three,  never  by  four, 
horses.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  a  single  pole.^  Where 
three  horses  were  used,  one  must  therefore  have  been  attached 
merely  by  a  rope  or  thong,  like  the  side  horses  of  the  Greeks,* 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  of  much  service  for  drawing  the 
vehicle.  He  seems  rightly  regarded  as  a  supernumerary,  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  othere,  should  either  be  dis- 
abled by  a  wound  or  accident.^  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from 
the  sculptures  how  the  two  draught  horses  were  attached  to  the 
pole.  Where  chariots  are  represented  without  horaes,  we  find 
indeed  that  they  have  always  a  cross-bar  or  yoke ;  *  but  where 
horses  are  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  chariot,  the  cross- 
bar commonly  disappears  altogether.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Assyrian  artists,  despairing  of  their  ability  to  represent  the  yoke 
properly  when  it  was  presented  to  the  eye  endwise,  preferred, 
for  the  most  part,  suppressing  it  wholly  to  rendering  it  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner.  Probably  a  yoke  did  really  in  every  case 
pass  over  the  shouldere  of  the  two  draught  horses,  and  was 
fastened  by  straps  to  the  collar  which  is  always  seen  round 
their  necks. 

These  yokes,  or  cross-bars,  were  of  various  kinds.     Sometimes 


'^  See  the  representations  of  entire  cha- 
riots given  below,  pp.  411,  412,  and  413. 

^  This  was  the  case  also  with  the 
Greek  chariots.  The  chariots  of  the 
Lydians,  according  to  .£8chylus  {Pera. 
45-47),  had  two  and  even  three  poles 
(JSi^^vfid  re  kcu  rpl^^v/jM  rtKri).  In  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  there  is  one  repre- 
sentation of  what  seems  to  be  a  chariot 
with  two  poles  (Layard,  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,  2nd  Series,  PI.  24) ;  but  perhaps 
the  Intention  was  to  represent  two  cha- 
riots, one  partially  concealing  the  other. 

'  2,€tpaioiy  or  a'€ipa<p6poiy  '^  rope- 
bearers,"  from  (Tfipd,  **  a  cord  or  rope." 
(See  Soph.  Eiectr.  722  ;  Eurip.  Iph.  A. 
223 ;  JJcrc.  F.  446 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 


Nub.  1302;  Isid.  Orig.  xviii.  35,  &c : 
and  compare  the  article  on  Currcs,  iu 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities^  p.  379,  2nd  edition.) 

•  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

*  Grenerally  the  yoke  is  exhibited  with 
great  clearness,  being  drawn  in  full,  at 
right  angles  to  the  pole,  or  nearly  so, 
despite  the  laws  of  perspective.  Some- 
times, however,  as  in  Sennacherib's  cha- 
riot (JSgured  below,  p.  413,  No.  II.),  we 
find  in  the  place  where  we  should  expect 
the  yoke  a  mere  circle  marked  out  upon 
the  pole,  which  represents  probably  one 
end  of  the  yoke,  or  possibly  the  hole 
through  which  it  passed. 
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End  of  pole,  with  cross-bar,  after  Botta  (Khorsabad). 


they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  mere  sh'ght  circular  bar, 
probably  of  metal,  which  passed  through  the  pole,*  sometimes  of 
a  thicker  spar,  through  which  the  pole  itself  passed.    In  this 

latter  case  the  extre- 
mities were  occasion- 
ally adorned  with 
heads  of  animals.  The 
most  common  kind  of 
yoke  exhibits  a  double 
ciure,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  species  of 
bow  unstrung.  Now 
and  then  a  specimen 
is  found  very  curiously 
complicated,  being  formed  of  a  bar  curved  strongly  at  either 
end,  and  exhibiting  along  its  course  four  other  distinct  curva- 
tures having  opposite  to  them  apertures  resembling  eyes,  with 
an  upper  and  a  lower  eyelid.    It  has  been  suggested  that  this 

yoke  belonged  to  a 
four  -  horse  chariot, 
and  that  to  each  of 
the  four  eyes  (a  a  a  a) 
there  was  a  steed  at- 
tached;* but,  as  no 
representation  of  a 
fom'-horse  chariot  has 
been  found,  this  sug- 
gestion must  be  re- 
garded as  inadmis- 
sible. The  probability 
seems  to  be  that  this  yoke,  like  the  others,  was  for  two  horses, 
on  whose  necks  it  rested  at  the  points  marked  I  I,  the  aper- 
tures (c  c  c  c)  lying  thus  on  either  side  of  the  animals'  necks, 
and  furnishing  the  means  whereby  the  yoke  was  fastened  to  the 


End  of  pole,  with  curved  yoke  (Koyui^ik). 


*  See  the  pole  ending  in  a  horse's  head 
on  pii  40S,  and  compare  that  to  which  re- 
teenoe  la  made  in  the  last  note. 


*  Botta,  Monuinent  de  Nimve,  toI.  ▼. 
p.  90. 


WAB-CHABIOTB. 


collar.     It  iajnst  possible  that  we  have  in  ttie  Bcalptnres  of  the 
later  period  a  represeatation  of  the  extremities  {d  d)  of  this 


or  joke  (KluMtkbad). 


kind  of  yoke,  since  io  them  a  curious  curve  appears  sometimes 
on  the  necks  of  cliariot-horses,  just  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
collar.' 

Assyrian  chariots  are  exceedingly  short;  but,  apparently, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  width.  They  contain 
two  persons  at  the  least ;  and  this  number  is  often  increased  to 
three,  and  sometimes  even  to  four.   The  warrior  who  fights  from 


AMjrian  chariot  coDt^ning  fbor  warrior*  (Koyaqjik). 


a  chariot  is  necessarily  attended  by  his  charioteer ;  and,  where 
he  is  a  king,  or  a  personage  of  high  importance,  be  is  accom- 
I)anied  by  a  second  attendant,  who  in  battle-scenes  always  bears 
a  shield,  with  which  he  guards  the  person  of  his  master.   Some- 


'  See  beloir,  and  comfar*  the  leprMeutation  of  SMgon'i  chkriot,  p.  394. 
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times,  though  rarely,  four  persons  are  seen  in  a  chariot— the 
king  OF  chief,  the  charioteer,  and  two  guards,  who  protect  the 
monarch  on  either  side  with  circular  shields  or  tai^es."  Tiie 
charioteer  is  always  stationed  by  the  side  of  the  warrior,  not  (as 
frequently  with  the  Greeks*)  behind  him  The  guards  stand 
behind,  and,  oning  to  the  shortness  of  the  chariot,  must  have 
expenenced  some  difficulty  in  keeping  their  places  Tliey  are 
evidently  forced  to  lean  backwards  from  want  of  room,  and 
would  probably  have  olten  fallen  out,  had  they  not  grasped  with 
one  hand  a  rope  or  strap  firmly  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
vehicle.'" 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  chanota  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  «hich  may  be  distinguished  as  the  earlier  and  the 


No.  I.  AMfiiitD  war-duTlot  of  the  luly  period  (Nimrod). 


later."  The  earlier  are  comparatively  low  and  short  The 
wheels  are  six-spoked,  and  of  small  diameter.  The  body  is 
plain,  or  only  ornamented  by  a  border,  and  is  rounded  in  front, 
like  the  Egyptian '  and  the  classical  chariots.*    Two  quivers  are 


*  BotU,  Monumait  da  Ninive,  toL  1L 
FLSS. 

*  DidioHaty  of  Aiitiguilit*,  vol.  L  pp. 
101.  379,  fcc. 

»  See  Mr.  l^jtii'a  MonununU,  lit 
aeriei,  PL  as. 

"  Tlie  euriler  belong  to  the  time  of 
AMhiir-Uir-pal  eb.  b.c.  900;  the  later 
to  tbe  tlmce  of  Sargoo,  Sranseherib, 
Hd  Am^mf1»al-fi  (&irii«ddwi'e  n>>, 


■bout  B.C  730-660.  Bometime*,  bat 
ytTj  rarely,  a  ohiriot  of  the  eld  type 
i«  met  vith  Id  the  wcond  period.  (Sea 
Lajanl,  MonamenU  of  Ifiiuvch,  lad 
Beriee,  PI.  !4.} 

'  WilkiniOD,  Ancient  Egypllaiu,  lit 
Series,  vol.  I.  p.  345. 

■  Smith'!  J>iclioaary  of  AntiqMititt, 
pp.  378,  379,  and  ed. 
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suspended  diagonally  at  the  side  of  the  body,^  while  a  reet  for 
a  spear,  commonly  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  human  head, 
occupies  the  upper  corner  at  the  back.  From  the  front  of  the 
body  to  the  further  end  of  the  pole,  which  is  generally  patterned 
and  terminates  in  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bull  or  a  duck,  ex- 
tends an  ornamented  structure,  thought  to  have  been  of  linea  or 
silk  stitched  upon  a  framenork  of  wood,*  which  is  very  conspi- 
cuous in  the  representations.  A  shield  commonly  hangs  behind 
these  chariots,  perhaps  closing  the  entrance ;  and  a  standard  is 
sometimes  fixed  in  them  towards  the  front,  connected  with  tho 
end  of  the  pole  by  a  rope  or  bar.' 

The  later  chariots  are  loftier  and  altogether  larger  than  the 


Mo.  II.  AnjTtui  wu-cb*riot  of  tbe  lawr  pwrigd  (KoTuutk). 

earlier.  The  wheel  is  eight-spoked,  and  reaches  as  high  as  the 
shoulders  of  the  horses,  which  implies  a  diameter  of  about  fire 
feet.  The  body  rises  a  foot,  or  rather  more,  above  this ;  and  the 
riders  thus  from  their  elevated  position  command  the  whole 
battle-field.     The  body  is   not  rounded,  but  made   square  in 


a™  the  Woodcut  No.  I.,  tnd  com- 
e  p.  a**.  Each  quiier  held  also  ft 
lIL  Bie  or  haUhet.    The  arisngcment 

■pi  (Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  M6>. 
layard.    Aimceh   tiiui   its   kcmnim, 
her  co^jeclur^  li 

fhich  eiteDdod  horitm- 


tnlly  from  the  hones'  ihoulden  to  tbs 
chariot-rim,  and  wrred  the  purpose  of 
the  modern  apIuh-boBrd.  "Die  arlitM, 
unskilled iu peispec lire,  vouldbeohliged 
to  lubstitute  the  perpeudicular  for  the 

'  See  I^yard,  Monvmentt,   lat  SerieSr 
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front ;  it  has  no  qoiTers  attached  to  it  externally,  but  has,  in- 
stead, a  projection  at  one,  or  both,  of  the  corners,  which  seetna 
to  have  serred  as  an  arrow-case.*  Thia  projection  is  commonly 
patterned,  as  is  in  many  cases  the  entire  body  of  the  chariot, 
though  Bometimea  the  ornamentation  is  confined  to  an  elegant 
but  somewhat  scanty  border.  The  poles  are  plain,  not  patterned, 
BometimeB,  however,  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  hoise ;  there 
is  no  ornamental  framework  connecting  them  with  the  chariot 
but  in  ita  atead  we  see  a  thin  bar,  attached  to  which,  either 
above  or  below,  there  ia  in  most  instances  a  loop,  whereto  we 
may  anppoee  that  the  reina  were  occasionally  fastened.'  No 
shield  is  suspended  behind  these  chariots;  but  we  sometimes 
observe  an  embroidered  drapery  hanging  over  the  back,  in  a 
way  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  closed  behind, 
at  any  rate  by  a  croas-bar. 

The  trappings  of  the  chariot^horses  belonging  to  the  two 
periods  are  not  very  different.  They  consist  principally  of  a 
headstall,  a  collar,  a  breast-ornament,  and  a  sort  of  huge  tassel 
pendant  at  the  horse's  side.    The  headstall  was  formed  com- 


*  lAjiard,   ifiaeiwA   and  itt  Jtematiu,  I  later  chariot  began   la  hia  time.     The 

*(iLll.p.3SS.   The  feathen  of  the  aiTOwg  Tehicla    on    that   mmiuoent  are  of  a 

are  mnetlmea  dktincttj  viiibla.      (See  |  rraniieion  character.    They  bare  the  thid 

the  woodcut  on  preceding  page.)  bar  with  the  loop,  and  have  In  meat  in- 

'  If  the  white  obeliik  from  KoTonJik  '  >t«ncf>  wbeela  with  eight  apokea ;  but 

now  in  the  Britieh  Hoseum  is  rigbtlj  |  their  proporttoDi  an  like  those  of  the 

ascribed  to  AaBhur-iiir-pal,  the  father  of  j  early  chariots,  and  they  haie  the  two 
the  Black-Obelisk  king,  it  would  appei 
tbmt  the  change  tnaa  the  older  to  U 


AMjtiaa  sbufot  of  tb*  taHltkn  paiigd  (K^^nqjik), 
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monly  of  three  straps:  one  was  attached  to  the  bit  at  either 
end,  and  passed  behind  the  ears  over  the  neck ;  another,  which 
was  joined  to  this  above,  encircled  the  smallest  part  of  the 
neck ;  while  a  third,  crossing  the  first  at  right  angles,  was  car- 
ried round  the  forehead  and  the  cheek-bones.®  At  the  point 
where  the  first  and  second  joined,  or  a  little  in  front  of  this^ 
rose  frequently  a  waving  plume,  or  a  crest  composed  of  three 
huge  tasdels,  one  above  another ;  while  at  the  intersection  of 
the  second  and  third  was  placed  a  rosette  *  or  other  suitable 
ornament  The  first  strap  was  divided  where  it  approached  the 
bit  into  two  or  three  smaller  straps,  which  were  attached  to  the 
bit  in  different  places.  A  fourth  strap  sometimes  passed  across 
the  nose  from  the  point  where  the  first  strap  subdivided.  All 
the  straps  were  frequently  patterned;  the  bit  was  sometimes 
shaped  into  an  animal  form  ;  ^^  and  streamers  occasionally  floated 
from  the  nodding  plume  or  crest  which  crowned  the  heads  of 
the  war-steeds. 

The  collar  is  ordinarily  represented  as  a  mere  broad  band 
passing  round  the  neck,  not  at  the  withers  (as  with  ourselves), 
but  considerably  higher  up,  almost  midway  between  the  withers 
and  the  cheek-bone.  Sometimes  it  is  of  uniform  width,*^  while 
often  it  narrows  greatly  as  it  approaches  the  back  of  the  neck. 
It  is  generally  patterned,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  flat 
leathern  band.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  exact  way  the 
pole  was  attached  to  it,  though  in  the  later  sculptures  we  have 
elaborate  representations  of  the  fastening.  The  earlier  sculp- 
tures seem  to  append  to  the  collar  one  or  more  patterned  straps, 
which,  passing  round  the  horse  s  belly  immediately  behind  the 
fore  legs,  served  to  keep  it  in  place,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  probably  regarded  as  ornamental;  but  under  the  later 
kings  these  belly-bands  were  either  reduced  to  a  single  strap, 
or  else  dispensed  with  altogether. 


*  See  the  woodcuts  on  pp.  407  and 
416. 

*  Rosettes  in  ivory,  mother  of  pearl, 
and  bronze,  which  may  have  belonged 
to  the  harness  of  horses,  were  found  in 
great  abundance  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nim- 


rud  (NtTieveh  and  Babylon,  p.  177). 

**  See  the  representation  which  forma 
the  ornamented  head  of  a  chariot-pole, 
supra,  p.  408. 

*^  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  early  period. 
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The  breaalronianient  consists  commonly  of  a  fringe,  more  or 
less  complicated.  The  simplest  form,  which  is  that  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  exhibits  a  patterned  strap  with  a  single  row  of  long 
tassels  pendant  from 
it,  as  in  the  annexed 
representation.  At  a 
later  date  we  find  a 
double,  and  even  a 
triple  row  of  tassels.' 

The  pendant  side- 
ornament  is  a  very 
A»rri«.  ch.riot  of  the  e«ly  period  (Nimrud).  COnspiCUOUS  porUon  of 
the  trappings.  It  is 
attached  to  the  collar  either  by  a  long  straight  strap,  or  by  a 
circular  band  which  falls  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  The  u[^ier 
extremity  is  often  shaped  into  the  form  of  an  animal's  bead,  below 
wliich  comes  most 
commonly  a  circle 
or  disk,  ornamented 
with  a  rosette,  a  Mal- 
tese cross,  a  winged 
bull,  or  other  saco^ 
emblem,  while  below 
the  circle  hang  huge 
tassels  in  a  single  row 
or  smaller  ones  ar- 
ranged in  several  rows. 
In  the  Bcnlptnres  of 
8argon  at  Ehorsabad, 
the  tassels  of  both  tbe 
breast  and  side  oniamente  were  coloured,  the  tints  being  in 
most  cases  alternately  red  and  blue.* 

Occasionally  the  chariot-horses  were  covered  from  the  ears 
almost  to  the  tail  with  rich  cloths,  mf^;nificeutly  embroidered 


OuTiot-hoiM  protaetad  hj  dothing  (Ev^fuqjlk). 


'  Bupn,  p.  394.  In  one 
cnti,  Und  ScriM,  PL  «S> 
■  Seep.  96a. 


:o  (ma  (lajkid,  Jl 
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t)ver  their  whole  surface  ^  These  cloths  encircled  the  Deck, 
which  they  closely  fitted  and  falling  on  either  side  of  the  body, 
were  then  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  broad  strap  round  the 
rump  and  a  girtb  under  the  belly  * 

A  simpler  stvle  of  clothing  chanot-hofBea  is  found  towards 
the  close  of  the  later  period  where  we  obserre,  below  the  collar. 


horse,  ihowiog  coll&r  with  bdla  attached  <Kc;ui^ik> 


a  sort  of  triple  bieast-plate,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  body  a 
plain  cloth,  square  cut,  with  flaps  descending  at  the  arms  and 
quarters,  which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  three  narrow  straps 
fastened  on  externally.'     The  earlier  kind  of  clothing  has  the 


'See    Mr.    liayard'a   Monamtnis,    1st  occurs  equally  on  uudotbed  horses  of  the 

Serli'9,  PI.  28  ;  or  his  KineceK  and  its  Se-  early  period.    (See  the  represenlatloD  on 

mills,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  3S0.  p.  416.) 

'  Mr.  Layard  speaks  of  three  straps,  *  The  third  strap  here  is  on  the  back, 

one  of  which  "  passed  rotmil  the  breast"  just  above  the  quarters.      It  ia  difflcult 

{fiiiv'rrhnnd  ita  Itemiiin3.\o\.  ii.  p.  355) ;  to  sec  how  it  could  have  been  of  any 

but  the  breast-Blnip,  tonhich  heslludcs.  service. 
)ias  no  connexion  with  the  clothes,  and    , 

VOL.  I.  2    U 
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appearance  of  being  for  ornament ;  but  this  looks  as  if  it  wai 
meant  solely  for  protection. 

Besides  the  trappings  already  noticed,  the  Assyrian  chariot- 
horses  had  frequently  strings  of  beads  suspended  round  their 
necks,  between  the  ears  and  the  collar ;  they  had  also,  not  un- 
frequently,  tassels  or  bells  attached  to  different  parts  of  the 
headstall ;  and  finally  they  had,  in  the  later  period,  most  com- 
monly, a  curious  ornament  upon  the  forehead,  which  covered 

almost  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  ears  and  the  eyes, 
and  was  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  minute  bosses,  coloured, 
like  the  tassels  of  the  breast 
ornament,'  alternately  red 
and  blue. 

Each  horse  appears  to  have 
been  driven  by  two  reins  ^ — 
one  attached  to  either  end  of 
the  bit  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, and  each  passed  through 
a  ring  or  loop  in  the  harness, 
whereby  the  rein  was  kept  down  and  a  stronger  purchase  secured 
to  the  driver.     The  shape  of  the  bit  within  the  mouth,  if  we  may 


Bronae  bit  (Ili]nrud> 


*  Supra,  p.  416.  Fer  representstians 
of  the  ornament  in  question,  see  supra, 
p.  294,  and  infra,  p.  425. 

'  Yet  sometimes,  where  there  are  three 
horses,  we  find  eight  reins  (Layard, 
Monuinents,  1st  Series,  Pis.  13  and  14) ; 
and  often,  where  there  are  but  two 
horses,  we  see  six  reins.  (See  above,  p. 
294 ;  and  compare  Layaxd,  Monuments, 
1st  Series,  Plates  72  and  80 ;  2nd 
Series,  Plates  23,  24,  29,  42,  &c.)  I 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether  the 
Assyrians  of  the  later  period  did  not 
really  drive  three  horses,  while  the 
artists  economised  their  labour  by  only 
representing  twa  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  over  the  tiro  heads  there  are  very 
often  represented  three  plumes  (Botta, 
Monument^  Pis.  53,  58,  65,  Ice ;  Layard, 
Monuments,  1st  Series,  PL  72),  and  that 
the  practice  of  economy  by  the  artists 


is  indubitable.  For  instance,  they  often 
show  but  one,  and  rarely  more  than  two, 
of  the  six  reins  between  the  necks  and 
mouths  of  the  chariot-horses,  where  all 
six  would  have  been  visible;  and  they 
sometimes  even  suppress  the  second  horse 
in  a  chariot  (supra,  p.  416 ;  Layard,  Mo^ 
numents,  2nd  Series,  Pis.  29,  42,  and  47). 
It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  perhapa 
most  probable  that  the  three  plumes 
and  the  six  reins  are  traditional,  and 
held  their  place  in  drawings  when  they 
had  gone  out  of  tiso  in  reality.  Other- 
wise we  should  probably  have  had  some 
distinct  evidence  of  tlie  continued  use 
of  the  third  horse. 

Note  that  when  Sennacherib's  horses 
are  being  taken  firom  his  chariot  to  orosa 
a  river  {Monuments,  2nd  Series,  PI.  41), 
they  are  clearly  but  two  in  number,  and 
employ  but  two  grooms. 


BITS  OP  CHAEI0T-H0B8ES. 


judge  by  the  single  instance  of  an  actual  bit  which  remaiiiB  to 
us,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  modem  snaffle.     £xt«rii&lly 


Bita  of  chuiot'lionei  (Ki 

the  bit  was  large,  and  in  most  cases  clumsy — a  sort  of  cross-bar 
extending  across  the  whole  side  of  the 
horse's  face,  commonly  resembling  a 
double  axe-head,  or  a  hammer.  Occa- 
sionally the  shape  was  varied,  the  hatchet 
or  hammer  being  replaced  by  forms 
similar  to  those  annexed,  or  by  the  figure 
of  a  horse  at  full  gallop.*  The  rein 
seems,  in  the  early  times,  to  have  been 
attached  about  midway  in  the  cross- 
bar,* white  afterwards  it  became  usual  to 
attach  it  near  the  lower  end.'*  This 
latter  arrangement  was  probably  found 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  driver. 

The  use  of  the  bearing-rein,  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,"  was  unknown  to 
the  Assyrians,  or  disapproved  by  them. 
The  driving-reins  were  separate,  not 
stitched  or  buckled  together,  and  were 
held  in  the  two  hands  separately.  The 
riglit  hand  grasped  the  reins,  whatever 
their  number,  which  were  attached  at 
the  horses'  right  cheeks,  while  the  left 
liand  performed  the  same  office  with  the 


Flg.t. 

Bita  of  chM'iol-hono,  from 
tbe  Sculpture*. 


Supra,  p,  408.       •  Ab  in 


■od  4,  aUme. 
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remaining  reins.  The  charioteer  urged  his  horses  onward  with 
a  powerful  whip,  having  a  short  handle,  and  a  thick  plaited  or 
twisted  lash,  attached  like  the  lash  of  a  modem  horsewhip, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  loop,  and  often  subdivided 
at  the  end  into  two  or  three  tails.    // 

Chariot-horses  were  trained  to  three  paces,  a  walk,  a  trot,  and 
a  gallop.    In  battle-pieces  they  are  commonly  represented  at 


Driving-whips  of  Assjrian  charioteers,  from  the  Sculptures. 

full  speed,  in  marches  trotting,  in  processions  walking  in  a 
stately  manner.  Their  manes  were  frequently  hogged,"  though 
more  conmionly  they  lay  on  the  neck,  falling  (apparently)  upon 

either  side   indifferently.     Oc- 
casionally a   portion  only  was 
hogged,  while  the  greater  part 
remained   in  its   natural    con- 
dition.^   The    tail   was   uncut, 
and  generally  almost  swept  the 
ground,  but  was  confined  by  a 
string  or  riband    tied   tightly 
Mode  of  tying  horses'  tails  (Ko7ai^ik>   around  it  about  midway.    Some- 
times, more  especially  in    the 
later  sculptures,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  is  plaited  and  tied  up 
into  a  loop  or  bunch,'  according  to  the  fashion  which  prevails  in 
the  present  day  through  most  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 


**  See  Layard*B  Monuments,  Ist  Series,  Pis.  14,  23,  &c. 

'  See  the  woodcuts,  pp.  411  and  416. 


»  Layard,  PI  72. 
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The  warrior  who  fought  from  a  chariot  was  sometiines  merely 
dressed  in  a  tunic,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt ;  sometimes, 
however,  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  very  like  the  Egyptian,'  con- 
sisting of  a  sort  of  shirt  covered  with  small  plates  or  scales  of 
metal.  This  shirt  reached  at  least  as  low  as  the  knees,  beneath 
which  the  chariot  itself  was  suflGicient  protection.  It  had  short 
sleeves,  which  covered  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
but  left  the  elbow  and  fore-arm  quite  undefended.*  The  chief 
weapon  of  the  warrior  was  the  bow,  which  is  always  seen  in  his 
hands,  usually  with  the  arrow  upon  the  string ;  he  wears,  besides, 
a  short  sword,  suspended  at  his  left  side  by  a  strap,  and  he  haa 
commonly  a  spear  within  his  reach ;  but  we  never  see  him  using 
either  of  these  weapons.  He  either  discharges  his  arrows  against 
the  foe  from  the  standing-board  of  his  chariot,  or,  commanding 
the  charioteer  to  halt,  descends,  and,  advancing  a  few  steps 
before  his  horses'  heads,  takes  a  surer  and  more  deadly  aim  from 
terra  firma.  In  this  case  his  attendant  defends  him  from  mis- 
siles by  extending  in  front  of  him  a  shield,  wliich  he  holds  in 
his  left  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes  ready  to  repel 
any  close  assailant  by  means  of  a  spear  or  sword  grasped  firmly 
in  his  right.  The  warrior's  face  and  arms  are  always  bare ; 
sometimes  the  entire  head  is  undefended,*  though  more  com- 
monly it  has  the  protection  of  a  helmet  This,  however,  is 
without  a  vizor,  and  does  not  often  so  much  as  cover  the  ears. 
In  some  few  instances  only  is  it  furnished  with  flaps  or  lappets ; 
which,  where  they  exist,  seem  to  be  made  of  metal  scales,  and, 
falling  over  the  shoulders,  entirely  conceal  the  ears,  the  back  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  and  even  the  chin.® 

The  position  occupied  by  chariots  in  the  military  system  of 
Assyria  is  indicated  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  dis- 
tinctly noticed  by  many  of  the  classical  writers.  When  Isaiak 
began  to  warn  his  countrymen  of  the  miseries  in  store  for  them 


'  On  the  subject  of  Egyptian  scale- 
armour,  see  Wilkinson  in  the  author's 
Herodotus^  vol.  ii.  p.  79  ;  and  compare 
the  same  writer's  Ancient  Egyptians,  Ist 
Series,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

*  See  I^yard,  Monuments^  Ist  Series, 
Pis.  18,  20,  and  28. 


*  Layard,  Monuments^  Pis.  11,  27,  kc. 
The  attendants  who  accompany  the 
monarch  have  their  heads  uncovered  as 
a  general  rule. 

*  Ibid.  Pis.  18  and  28.  See  woodcut, 
infra,  p.  441. 


> 
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at  the  hands  of  the  new  enemy  which  first  attacked  Judaea  in 
his  day,  he  described  them  as  a  people  "  whose  arrows  were 
sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  whose  horses'  hoofs  should  be 
counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheeh  like  a  whirlwind."  ^     When 
in  after  days   he  was  commissioned  to  raise  their   drooping 
courage  by  assuring  them  that  they  would  escape  Sennacherib, 
who  had  angered  God  by  his  pride,  he  noticed,  as  one  special 
provocation  of  Jehovah,  that  monarch's  confidence  in  "  the  mul- 
titude of  his  charioisJ"  *    Nahum  again,  having  to  denounce  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  haughty  nation,  declares  that  God  is 
^^  against  her,  and  will  bum  her  chariots  in  the  smoke."  •     In 
the  fabulous  account  which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  origin  of  Assyrian 
greatness,   the  war-chariots    of   Ninus    were    represented    as 
amounting  to  nearly  eleven  thousand,^^  while  those  of  his  wife  . 
and  successor,  Semiramis,  were  estimated  at  the  extravagant 
number  of  a  hundred  tliousand ! "     Ctesias  further  stated  that 
the  Assyrian  chariots,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  armed  with 
scythes,  a  statement  contradicted  by  Xenophon,  who  ascribes  . 
this  invention  to  the  Persians,^'  and  one  which  receives  no  con- 
firmation from  the  monuments.    Amid  all  this  exaggeration  and 
inventiveness  one  may  still  trace  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
war-chariots  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Assyrians  from  a  very 
ancient  date,  while,  from  other  notices  we  may  gather  that  they 
continued  to  be  reckoned  an  important  arm  of  the  military 
service  to  the  very  end  of  the  Empire.^ 

Next  to  the  war-chariots  of  the  Assyrians  we  must  place  their 
cavalry,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  scarcely  less  importance 
in  their  wars.  Ctesias,  who  amid  all  his  exaggerations  shows 
glimpses  of  some  real  knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the 
Assyrian  people,  makes  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  their 


»  Is.  ▼.  28. 

*  Ibid,  xxxvii.  24.  Compare  2  K.  six. 
S3. 

*  N«hum  IL  13.  The  mention  of  cha- 
riots in  yene  4  may  bear  on  this  point 
More  probably,  however,  the  chariota 
intended  both  in  that  vene  and  in  Ui.  2, 
arc  thoie  of  Aatyria'a  enemies. 

>•  DIod.  tta  a  ft,  1 4. 


"  Ibid.  ii.  17,  §  1.  Compare  Suidas 
ad  voc  Jiffdptifiis. 

"  J)e  Inst.  Cijr.  vi.  1,  §  30. 

*  Teutamus  was  said  to  have  sent  200 
chariots  with  Memnon  to  Troy  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  22,  §  2).  The  same  number  is 
assigned  by  Xenophon  to  the  Assyrian 
adversary  of  Cyrus  {J)e  Inst,  Cyr,  iL  1, 
§5). 
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armies  always  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  chariots.^  The  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Judith  gives  Holofernes  12,000  horse-archers,' 
and  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak  of  all  the  **  desirable  young  men"  as 
**  horsemen  riding  upon  horses."  *  The  sculptures  show  on  the 
whole  a  considerable  excess  of  cavalry  over  chariots,  though  the 
preponderance  is  not  uniformly  exhibited  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent periods. 

During  the  time  of  the  Upper  dynasty,  cavalry  appear  to  have 
been  but  little  used.  Tiglatli-pileser  I.  in  the  whole  of  his  long 
Inscription  has  not  a  single  mention  of  them,  though  he  speaks 
of  his  chariots  continually.  In  the  sculptures  of  Asshur-izir-pal, 
the  father  of  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  while  chariots  abound, 
horsemen  occur  only  in  rare  instances.  Afterwards,  under 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  we  notice  a  great  change  in  this 
respect  The  chariot  comes  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  king, 
while  horsemen  are  frequent  in  the  battle  scenes. 

In  the  first  period  the  horses'  trappings  consisted  of  a  head- 
stall, a  collar,  and  one  or  more  strings  of  beads.  The  headstall 
was  somewhat  heavy,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  chariot- 
horses  of  the  time,  representations  of  which  have  been  already 
given.^  It  had  the  same  heavy  axe-shaped  bit,  the  same 
arrangement  of  straps,  and  nearly  the  same  ornamentation* 
The  only  marked  difference  was  the  omission  of  the  crest  or 
plume,  with  its  occasional  accompaniment  of  streamers.  The 
collar  was  very  peculiar.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  flap,  probably 
of  leather,  shaped  almost  like  a  half-moon,  which  was  placed  on 
the  neck  about  lialfway  between  the  ears  and  the  withers,  and 
thence  depended  over  the  breast,  where  it  was  broadened  out 
and  ornamented  by  large  drooping  tassels.  Occasionally  the 
collar  was  plain,^  but  more  often  it  was  elaborately  patterned. 
Sometimes  pomegranates  hung  from  it,  alternating  with  the 
tassels.'' 

The  cavalry  soldiers  of  this  period  ride  without  any  saddle.^ 


*  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  5,  §  4,  and  17,  §  1. 
^  Judith  ii.  15. 

*  Ezck.  xxiii.  6  and  23. 

*  Supra,  pp.  407,  411,  414,  &c.     Com- 
pare p.  231. 


•  See  above,  p.  231. 

'  Layard,  Monuments^  let  Series,  PI.  32. 

*  For  a  representation,  see  Nin^c^h  amf 
its  Renuiins,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Saddles  are 
not  absolutely  unknown,  for  on  the  horse 
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Their  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  and  their  seat  is  very  remarkable. 
Instead  of  allowing  their  legs  to  hang  naturally  down  the  horses* 
sides,  they  draw  them  up  till  their  knees  are  on  a  level  with 
their  chargers*  backs,  the  object  (apparently)  being  to  obtain  a 
firm  seat  by  pressing  the  base  of  the  horse's  neck  between  the 
two  knees.  The  naked  legs  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  freest  play  of  the  muscles  to 
escape  the  inconveniences  of  a  fall. 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  cavalry  at  this  time  is  the  bow. 
Sword  and  shield  indeed  are  worn,  but  in  no  instance  do  we  see 
them  used.  Cavalry  soldiers  are  either  archers  or  mere  attend- 
ants who  are  without  weapons  of  offence.  One  of  these  latter 
accompanies  each  horse-archer  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing and  guiding  his  steed  while  he  discharges  his  arrows.  The 
attendant  wears  a  skull-cap  and  a  plain  tunic ;  the  archer  has 
an  embroidered  tunic,  a  belt  to  which  his  sword  is  attached,  and 
one  of  the  ordinary  pointed  helmets. 

In  the  second  period  the  cavalry  consists  in  part  of  archers,  in 
part  of  spearmen.  Unarmed  attendants  are  no  longer  found, 
both  spearmen  and  archers  appearing  to  be  able  to  manage  their 
own  horses.  Saddles  have  now  come  into  common  use:  they 
consist  of  a  simple  cloth,  or  flap  of  leather,  which  is  either  cut 
square,  or  shaped  somewhat  like  the  saddle-cloths  of  our  own 
cavalry.*  A  single  girth  beneath  the  belly  is  their  ordinary 
&stening ;  but  sometimes  they  are  further  secured  by  means  of 
a  strap  or  band  passed  round  the  breast,  and  a  few  instances 
occur  of  a  second  strap  passed  round  the  quarters.  The  breast- 
strap  is  generally  of  a  highly  ornamented  character.  The  head- 
stall of  this  period  is  not  unlike  the  earlier  one,  from  which  it 
differs  chiefly  in  having  a  crest,  and  also  a  forehead  ornament 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  bosses.     It  has  likewise  com- 


whieh  m  mounted  mttendant  leads  for  the 
king  behind  his  chariot,  we  see  in  every 
imtanoe  a  square-cut  cloth,  fringed  and 
patterned.  (Layard,  MonHments,  Ist  Se- 
ries, Pis.  11,  21,  32,  and  49,  I.)  But  no 
other  horse  besides  the  king's  is  thus 
caparisoned. 


*  Tho  square  shape  (supra,  p.  232)  is,  \  8S,  94,  99,  Sec) 


apparently,  reserved  for  the  monarch 
and  his  immediate  attendants.  Ordinary 
soldiers  have  the  cloth  which  runs  out  to 
a  point  (infra,  pp.  425, 426).  Sometimes, 
even  during  this  period,  there  is  no 
saddle.  (Layard,  Monnmtnts^  Ist  Series, 
PI.  64 ;  Botta,  Monument^  voL  ii.  Pis.  87, 
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*  mont;  a  strap  acroes  the  noee,  bnt  none  under  tbe  cheek-bones. 
'  It  is  often  ricbly  oniameQted,  particularly  with  rosettes,  bells, 

and  tassels. '" 

The  old  pendant  collar  is  replaced  by  one  encircling  the  neck 

about  halfway  np,  or  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether. 

Where  it  occurs,  it  is  generally  of  nniform  width,  and  is  oma- 


4rf  Um  time  of  Bugon. 


mented  with  rosettes  or  tassels.  No  conjecture  has  been  formed 
of  any  use  which  either  form  of  collar  could  serve ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  intended  solely  for  ornament. 

A  great  change  is  observable  in  the  sculptures  of  tbe  second 
period  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  riders.  The  cavalry 
soldier  is  now  completely  clothed,"  with  the  exception  of  bis 


"  See  tho  "  Head  of  »ii  AoTrUn  [  "  A  few  lTiit>DCet  oocur  where  the 
Horm,"  oD  p,  231,  and  the  "Groom  and  Icga  *re  slill  aaked,  more  eepeeially  in 
Uoraes,"  p.  3S0.  j  Sugoa'i  •culptim  (L^jftid,  Jfonu 
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two  arms,  whicTi  are  bare  from  a  little  below  the  shoulder.  He 
wears  most  commouly  a  tunic  which  fits  him  closely  about  the 
body,  but  below  the  waist  expands  into  a  loose  kilt  or  petticoat, 
very  much  longer  behiod  than  in  front,"whic'h 
18  sometimes  patterned,  and  always  terminates 
in  a  fringe.  Hound  his  waist  he  has  a  broad 
belt;  and  another,  of  inlerior  widtli,  from 
which  a  sword  hangs,  passes  over  his  left 
shoulder.'  Hia  legs  are  encased  in  a  close- 
fitting  pantaloon  or  trouscr,  over  which  he 
wears  a  laceij  boot  or  greave,  which  generally 
reaches  nearly  to  the  knee,  though  sometimes 

,     , .         it  only  covers  about  half  the  calf.     This  cos- 
Gn«Te  or  lio«d  boot  ,■,■/.        ,         ,  ■      ,  „r, 

tiime,  which  is  first  round  in  the  time  of  Saigon, 

and  continues  to  the  reign  of  Asehur-bani-pal,  Esarhaddon's  son, 

may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  regnlar  cavalry  uniform  under 


Cavdtj  Kildieri  of  tbe  time  of  Seonicberib. 


the  monarcha  of  the  Lower  Empira  In  Sennacberib's  reign  there 
is  found  in  conjunction  with  it  another  costume,  which  is  on- 
known  to  the  earlier  sculptures.     This  consists  of  a  dn^ss  closely 


lit  Bene*,  PI.  64 ;  Botta,  Uanummt,  vol.  I  right  shoulder;  mnetiiim  it  is  omitted 
li.  PI*.  87, 113).   But  tbe  rule  ii  u  itkted      ftltogetfaer,  and  the  tpcuiDaD  or  wdicr 


thlibeltpi 


» iword. 
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fitting  tlie  whole  body,  composed  apparently  of  a  coat  of  mail, 
leather  or  felt  breeches,  and  a  high  greaTe  or  jack-boot  The 
wearers  of  this  costume  are  spearmen  or  archers  indiSerenUy. 
The  former  carry  a  long  weapon,  which  has  generally  a  rather 
small  head,  and  is  grasped  low  down  the  shaft  The  how  of  the 
latter  is  either  round-arched  or  angular,  and  seems  to  be  not  more 
tlian  four  feet  in  lecgtli ;  the  arrows  measure  less  than  three 
feet,  and  are  slung  in  a  quiver  at  the  archer's  back.  Both 
spearmen  and  archers  commonly  carry  swords,  which  are  bong 
on  the  left  side,  in  a  diagonal,  or  sometimes  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal, position.  In  some  few  cases  the  spearman  is  also  an 
archer,  and  carries  his  bow  on  his 
right  arm,  apparently  as  a  reserve 
in  case  he  should  break  or  lose 
his  spear.' 

The  seat  of  the  horseman  is 
far  more  graceful  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  period ;  his  limbs 
appear  to  move  freely,  and  his 
mastery  over  his  horse  is  such 
that  he  needs  no  attendant.  The 
spearman  holds  the  bridle  in  bis 

left  hand  :  the  archer  boldly  lays 

'  f   1  ■  3  Hone&rcbBr  of  the  teteit  period, 

it  upon  the  neck   of  his  steed, 

wlio  is  trained  either  to  coiitiuue  his  charge,  or  to  stand  firm, 

while  a  steady  aim  is  taken. 

In  the  sculptures  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarliaddon,  the 

horses  of  the  cavalry  carry  nut  unfrequently,  in  addition  to  the 

ordinary  saddle  or  pad,  a  large  cluth  nearly  similar  to  that  worn 

sometimes  by  chariot-horses,  of  which  a  representation  has  been 

aheady  given.'     It  is  cut  square  with  two  drooping  lappets,  aaA 

covers  the  greater  part  of  the  body.     Occasionally  it  is  united 

to  a  sort  of  breastplate  which  protects  the  neck,  descending 

about  halfway  down  the  chest     The  material  may  be  supposed 

to  have  been  thick  felt  or  leather,  either  of  wliich  would  have 

been  a  considerable  protection  against  weapons. 

'  See  the  woodcut  on  p.  425,  •  Suprs,  p.  416. 
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.  While  the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  were  regarded  as  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  military  force,  and  were  the  favourite 
services  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  there  is  still  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  Assyrian  armies,  like  most  others/  con- 
sisted mainly  of  foot.  Ctesias  gives  Ninus  1,700,000  footmen 
to  210,000  horsemen,  and  10,600  chariots.^  Xenophon  con* 
trasts  the  multitude  of  the  Assyrian  infantry  with  the  com- 
paratively scanty  numbers  of  the  other  two  services.*  Herodotus 
makes  the  Assyrians  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  foot  only.'' 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  assigns  to  Holofemes  an 
in&ntry  force  ten  times  as  numerous  as  his  cavalry.^  The 
Assyrian  monuments  entirely  bear  out  the  general  truth 
involved  in  all  these  assertions,  showing  us,  as  they  do,  at  least 
ten  Assyrian  warriors  on  foot  for  each  one  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  at  least  a  hundred  for  each  one  who  rides  in  a  chariot, 
fiowever  terrible  to  the  foes  of  the  Assyrians  may  have  been 
the  shock  of  their  chariots  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  horse- 
men, it  was  probably  to  the  solidity  of  the  infantry,^  to  their 
valour,  equipment,  and  discipline,  that  the  empire  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  long  series  of  victories. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  sculptures,  all  the  Assyrian  foot- 
soldiers  seem  to  have  worn  nearly  the  same  costume.  This 
consisted  of  a  short  tunic,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  knees,  con- 
fined roimd  the  waist  by  a  broad  belt,  fringed,  and  generally 


*  In  settled  empires  the  cavalry  rarely  |   iv.  46.)  *  Ap.  Diod.  Sle.  H.  5,  §  4. 

amounts  to  one>fifth  of  the  in&ntry  force.  '  De  Tnst,  Cyr.  ii.  1,  §  5. 


In  early  Borne  the  proportion  seems  to 
have  been  one-tenth  (Mommsen,  History 
of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  E.  T.) ;  in  the  im- 
perial legion  it  was  little  more  than  a 
twentieth.  Among  the  Persians  it  was 
even  less  than  this,  being  only  one- 
twenty-fifth  at  Arbela  (Arr.  Exp.  AL 
iiL  8).  Alexander  the  Great,  who  laid 
great  stress  on  the  cavalry  service,  made 
the  proportion  in  his  armies  one-sixth, 
or  a  little  more  (ibid.  i.  11 ;  iii.  12,  &c.). 
It  is  only  when  races  are  in  the  nomadic 


'  Herod,  vii.  84-87. 

•  Judith  ii.  5. 

*  The  prophet  Isaiah,  while  seizing 
such  salient  points  as  the  **  horses'  hoo& 
that  are  counted  like  flint,"  and  the 
chariot  **  wheels,  that  are  like  a  whirl- 
wind," to  give  force  to  his  description, 
assigns  its  due  place  to  the  Assyrian 
in&ntry,  of  which  he  says  :  "  They  shaU 
come  with  speed,  swiftly ;  none  shall  be 
weary  nor  stumble  among  them;  none 
shall  slumber   nor  sleep;  neither  shall 


condition  that  the  relation  of  the  two      the  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor 
arms  is  inverted.    The  hordes  of  Genghis  ,  the  latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken ; 


consisted  almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  and 
the  Scythians  attacked  by  Darius  had 
not  •  footman  among  them.     (Herod. 


whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their 
bows  bent."    (Is.  v.  27,  28.) 
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opening  in  front,  together  witli  a  pobted  helmet,  probably  of 

metal.     The  arms,  legs,  neck,  and  even  the  feet,  were  ordinuily 

bare,  altliougb  these  last  had  sometimes  the  protection  of  a  very 

simple  sandal.     Swordsmen  used   a  small 

straight  sword  or  dagger  which  they  wore 

at  their  left  side  in  an  ornamented  sheath, 

and  a  shield  which  was  either  convex  and 

probably  of  metal,   or  oblong-square  and 

composed  of  wicker-work.*     Spearmen  had 

shields  of  a  similar  shape  and  construction, 

and  carried  in  their  right  hands  a  short 

pike  or  javelin,  certainly  not  exceeding  five 

feet  in  length.     Sometimes,  but  not  always, 

they  carried,  besides  the  pike,  a  short  sword. 

Archers  had  rounded  bows  about  four  feet 

in  leugth  and   arrows  a  little  more  than   ' 

three  feet  long.     Their  quivers,  which  w 

often  highly  ornamented,  hung  at  their  backs,  either  over  the 

right  or  over  the  left  shoulder.     They  had  swords  suspended  at 


their  left  sides  by  a  cross-belt,  and  often  carried  maces,  probably 
of  bronze  or  iron,  which  bore  a  rosette  or  other  ornament  at  one 

<  Round   ahiclds   or   largcs   are    also  |    PI.    29)  ;    but   they   are  Mmpantirtl; 
time  (Lajard'a  Mi/nainenla,   let  Series,  | 
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ead,  and  a  ring  op  strap  nt  the  oth?r.  The  tunics  of  archers 
were  sometimes  elaborately  emhroidered ;  *  and  on  the  whole 
they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  foot- 
soldiery.  Generally  they  are  represented  in  pairs,  the  two  being 
in  most  ca«es  armed  and  equipped  alike ;  but,  o<M:asionslly,  one 
of  the  pair  acta  as  guard  while  the  other  tabes  his  aim.  In  this 
case  both  kneel  on  one  knee,  and  the  guard,  advancing  his  long 
wicker  shield,  protects  both  himself  and  his  comrade  from  mis- 
siiee,  while  he  has  at  the  same  time  his  sword  drawn  to  repel  all 
hand-to-hand  assailants. 

In  the  eorly  part  of  the  second  period,  which  synchronises 
with  the  reign  of  Sai^n,  the  difference  in  the  costumes  of  the 
foot-soldiers  becomes  much  moro 
marked.  The  Assyrian  infantry  now 
consists  of  two  great  classes,  archers 
and  speannen.*  The  archers  are 
either  light-armed  or  heavy-armed, 
and  of  the  latter  there  are  two 
clearly  distinct  varieties.  The  light- 
armed  have  no  helmet,  but  wear  oq 
their  heads  a  mere  fillet  or  band, 
which  is  either  plain  or  patterned. 
Except  for  a  cross-belt  which  RUp- 
ports  the  quiver,  they  are  wholly 

garment  is  a  tunic  of  the  scantiest 
dimensions,  beginning  at  the  waist,  round  which  it  is  fastened 
by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle,  and  descending  little  mure  than  halfway 
down  thethiglu  In  its  make  it  sometimes  closely  resembles  the 
tonic  of  the  first  period,'  but  more  often  it  has  the  peculiar 
pendant  ornament,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch 
phillibeg*  and  which  will  be  here  given  that  name.  It  is  often 
patterned  with  squares  and  gradines.     The  light-armed  archer 

*l^jtiA,UoBumnla,\tt&eTia.Pl.26.  I   period. 

'  SwordBmeii    scarwly   appear    u    >  *  See  Botta,  Uoimmmt  de  Sinive,  yol. 

clu*.     They  occur    odIj   id    tiroa   and  i.  Fl.  Gl. 

tbreea  at  (he  •iegea.  where  Ihey  exactly  I        «  Layard,    A'ln.tcA  and    (ft   Bftnaim, 

reKtahis   tbc    inonlsmcn    of    the    flnt  vol.  I i.  p.  336. 
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lias  usuftllj-  bare  feet ;  occasionally,  however,  he  wears  tlie  slight 
sandal  of  this  period,  which  is  little  more  than  a  cap  for  the  heel 
held  in  place  by  two  or  three  strings  passed  ecrosfi  the  instep; 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  hia  arms,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  preceding  period ;  hut  it  may  be  observed  that,  while 
ehootino;,  he  frequently  holds  two  arrows  in  his  right  hand  besides 
that  which  is  upon  the  string.  He  shoots  either  kneeling  or  stand- 
ing, generally  the  latter.  His  ordinary  position  is  in  the  van  of 
battle,  though  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  heavy-armed  troops 
precede  him.'  He  has  no  shield,  and  is  not  protected  by  an 
attendant,*  thiis  running  more  risk  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

The  more  simply  equipped  of  the  heavy  archers  are  clothed 
in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  reaches  from  their  neck  to  their  middle, 
and  partially  covers  the  arms. 
Below  this  tliey  wear  a  fringed 
tunic  reaciiing  to  the  knees,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad 
belt  of  the  ordinary  character. 
Their  feet  hare  in  most  instances 
the  protection  of  a  sandal,  and 
they  wear  on  their  heads  the 
common  or  pointed  helmet. 
They  usually  discharge  their 
arrows  kneeling  on  the  left  knee, 
with    the    right  foot   advanced 

before  them.     During  this  ope- 

ration  they  are  protected  by  an  F„t  .„her  of  the  iatermeduw  equip. 
attendant,  who  is  sometimes  ™™''  ""h  "Mndmt.  (Time  of 
dressed  like  themselves,  some- 
times merely  clad  in  a  tnnic,  without  a  coat  of  mail.  Like  them, 
he  wears  a  pointed  helmet ;  and  while  in  one  hand  he  carries  a 
spear,  with  the  other  he  holds  forward  a  shield,  which  is  either 
of  a  round  form — apparently,  of  metal  embossed  with  figures ' — • 
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or  oblong-Bquare  ia  shape,  and  evidentiy  made  of  wickerwork 
Archers  of  this  class  are  the  least  common,  and  scarcely  evei 
occur  unless  in  combinatioQ  with  some  of  the  class  which  haf 
the  heaviest  equipmeut. 

The  principal  cliaiacteristic  of  the  third  or  most  heavily 
armed  class  of  archers  is  the  long  robe,  richly  fringed,  which 
descends  nearly  to  their  feet,  thus  completely  protecting  all  the 
lower  part  of  their  person.  Above  this  they  wear  a  coat  of  mail 
exactly  resembling  that  of  archers  of  the  intermediate  class, 
wbich  is  sometimes  crossed  by  a  belt  ornamented  with  cross- 
bars. Their  head  is  covered  by 
the  osoal  pointed  helmet,  and 
their  feet  are  always,  or  nearly 
always,  protected  by  sandals. 
They  are  occasionally  repre- 
sented without  either  sword  or 
quiver,'"  but  more  usually  they 
have  a  short  sword  at  their  left 
side,  which  appears  to  have  been 
passed  tlirough  their  coat  of 
mail,  between  the  armour  plates, 
and  in  a  few  instances  they 
have  also  quivers  at  their  backs.' 
Where  these  are  lacking,  they 
'  generally  either  carry  two  extra 
arrows  in  their  right  hand,* 
or  have  the  same  number  borne  for  them  by  an  attend- 
ant' They  are  never  seen  unattended:  sometimes  they  have 
one,  sometimes  two  attendants,*  who  accompany  them,  and 
guard  them  from  attack.  One  of  these  almost  always  bears  the 
long  wicker  shield,  called  by  the  Greeks  yeppop,*  which  he  rests 
firmly  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  himself  and  comrade.    The 


M.  Botta'i  oorli.  Pig.  5S,  60,  uid  99 ; 
ponilily  ■Im  in  PI.  99. 

'  Hcrud.  ix.  6S  :  Xen.  Aa:,b.  L  S,  §  9. 
Somcdmea  (he  ■yJffm'  is  atralght,  ■odip- 
tlmcf  it  eurvn  backwardt  towarJt  the 
top.    (S«e  betow,  p.  *ib.) 


ToL  1.  PI.  77. 
Ibid.  T<J.  1.  FU  63 ;  ToL  li.  PL  99. 
Two  »ttmd«iiti   iro  rompantlnlr 

but  they   will  be  leen  In 
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otiier,  where  there  is  a  second,  stands  a  little  in  the  rear,  and 
guards  the  archer's  head  with  a  round  shield  or  targe.  Both  . 
attendants  are  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  a  pbillibeg,  a  helt,  and  a 
pointed  helmet.  Generally  they  wear  also  a  coat  of  mail  and 
sandals,  like  those  of  the  arcrher.  They  carry  swords  at  their 
left  aides,  and  the  principal  attendant,  except  when  he  bears 
the  archer's  arrows,  guards  him  from  attack  by  holding  in 
advance  a  short  spear.  The  archers  of  this  class  never  kneel, 
but  always  disctnarge  their  arrows  standing.  They  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  foot-soldiers,  their  services 
being  more  particularly  valuable  , 
in  the  siege  of  fortified  places. 

The  spearmen  of  this  period 
are  scarcely  better  armed  than 
the  second  or  intermediate  class 
of  archers.  Except  in  very  rare 
instencea  they  have  no  coat  of 
mail,  and  their  tunic,  which  is 
either  plain  or  covered  with  small 
squares,  barely  reaches  to  the 
knee.  The  most  noticeable  point 
about  tliem  is  their  helmet,  which 
is  never  the  common  pointed  or 
conical  one,  but  is  always  sur- 
mounted by  a  crest  of  one  kind  or 

another.*  A  further  very  frequent  peculiarity  is  the  arrangement 
of  their  cross-belts,  which  meet  on  the  back  and  breast,  and  are 
ornamented  at  the  points  of  junction  with  a  circular  disk,  probably 
of  metal.  The  shield  of  the  spearmen  is  also  circular,  and  is 
formed — generally,  if  not  always — of  wicker-work,  with  (occa- 
sionally) a  central  boss  of  wood  or  metal.  In  most  cases  their 
legs  are  wholly  bare;  but  sometimes  they  have  sandals,  while 
in  one  or  two  instances'  they  wear  a  low  boot  or  greave  laced 
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in  front  and  reeembling  that  of  the  caralry.*  The  sj^ar  iritli 
«Jbidi  tiiey  are  armed  rariee  in  \enph,  from  about  fanr  to  six 
feet     It  is  grwped  neaj  tbe  lower  fxtremitv,  at  wliicli  a  w-eig-bt 


Crearr  of  ■  (pcsnoas  (Kbonabad). 


was  MmetimeR  attached,  in  order  the  better  to   preserve  the 
balance.    Besides  thia  veapon  they  bare  the  onilnaTy  abort 


o^ 


Bpesr,  vltb  wdgbt  at  tbe  Unm  nid  (Kbonabad). 


sword.  The  spearmen  play  an  important  part  in  tbe  Assyrian 
wars,  particularly  at  sieges^  where  tbey  always  form  tbe  strength 
of  the  storming  party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  bare  been  made  under  Sen- 
nacherib in  tbe  eqaipment  and  organisation  of  the  iniantry 
force.  Tlicse  conaiBted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
uumbor  of  diKtinct  corps  differently  armed,  and  in  an  iraprored 
equipment  of  the  more  important  of  them.  Sennacherib  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a  corps  of  slingers,  vho 
at  any  rate  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  his  sculptures. 
Tliey  were  a  kind  of  soldier  well  known  to  tbe  Egyptians; '  and 
Sennacherib's  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  warfiare  may 
have  le<I  to  tlieir  introduction  among  the  troops  of  Assyria. 
The  slingcr  in  most  countries  where  his  services  were  employed 
was  lightly  chid,  and  reckoned  almost  as  a  supernumerary.     It 

>  VIda  iiipra,  fugB  430.  I  Aasy rlani  In  one  of  the  cariint  tculp- 

'   '  M  WIlklnMm'a  A«':iiinl  Kgyplian*.  turci.     (Uyard,  ifmunuaii,   lit  Serin. 

I.  p.  310.     A  (linger  U  Pt.  39.) 

— g  the  enrmlct  of  the  | 
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13  remarkable  that  iu  Assyria  he  is,  at  first,  completely  armed 
according  to  Assyrian  ideas  of  completeness,  having  a  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail  to  the  waist,  a  tunic  to  the  knees,  a 
close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot  or  greave. 
The  weapon  which  distinguishes  him  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or  string,' 
attached  to  a  short  leathern  strap  which  received 
the  stone.  Previous  to  making  his  throw,  the  slinger 
seems  to  have  whirled  the  weapon  around  his  head 
two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increased 
impetus — a  practice  which  was  also  known  to  the  (Koyunjik) 
Egyptians  and  the  Romans.*  With  regard  to  am- 
munition, it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  the  Assyrian  slinger 
waa  supplied.  He  has  no  bag  like  the  Hebrew  slinger,^  no  sinvs 
like  the  Roman.*  Frequently 
we  see  him  simply  provided 
with  a  single  extra  stone  which 
he  carries  in  his  left  hand. 
Sometimes,  besides  this  re* 
serve,  he  has  a  small  heap  of 
stones  at  his  feet ;  but  whether 
he  has  collected  them  from  the 
field,  or  has  brought  them  with 
him  and  deposited  them  where 
they  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

Sennacherib's  archers  fall 
into  four  classes,  two  of  which 
may  he  called  heavy-armed 
and  two  light-armed.  None 
of  them  exactly  resemble  the   archers  of  Sai^ou.     The   most 
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heavily  eqnipped  wears  a  tunic,  a  coat  of  mail  reacliing  to  tlie 
waist,  a  pointed  helmet,  a  cIoBe-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot 
or  greave.  He  ifl  accompanied  by  an  attendant  (or  sometimes 
by  two  attendants*)  similarly  attired,  and  fights  behind  a  large 
wicker  shield  or  gerrhon.  A  modification  of  this  costume  is 
worn  by  the  second  class, 
the  archers  of  which  have 
bare  legs,  a  tonic  which 
seems  to  open  at  the  side, 
and  a  phillibeg.  They  fight 
without  the  protection  of  a 
shield,  generally  in  pairs, 
who  shoot  tof;ether. 


The  better  equipped  of  the  light-armed  archers  of  this  period 
have  a  costume  which  is  very  striking.  Their  head-dress  con- 
sists of  a  broad  fillet,  elaborately  patterned,  from  which  there 
often  depends  on  either  side  of  the  head  a  large  lappet,  also 
richly  ornamented,  generally  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  and 
terminating  in  a  fringe.  Bdiow  this  they  wear  a  closely-fitting 
tunic,  as  short  as  that  worn  by  the  light-armed  archers  of  Sai^ 


>  Sn  Lsf  ■»!'*  iloimnunU,  SdJ  Serin,  PL  30. 
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gon,'  sometimes  patterned,  like  that,  with  aquarea  and  gradines, 
sometimes  absolutely  pUio.  The  upper  part  of  this  tunic  is 
crossed  by  two  belts  of  very  uousual  breadtb,  which  pass  re- 
spectively over  the  right  aud  the 
left  shoulder.  There  is  also  a 
third  broad  belt  round  the  waist ; 
and  both  this  and  the  trausverse 
belts  are  adorned  with  elegant 
pHtterns.  The  phillibeg  depends 
from  the  girdle,  and  is  seen  in 
its  full  extent,  hanging  either  in 
front  or  on  the  right  side.  The 
arms  are  naked  from  the  shoulder,  ' 
and  the  legs  from  considerably 
above  the  knee,  the  feet  alone  being  protected  by  a  scanty 
sandal.^  The  ordinary  short  sword  is  worn  at  the  side,  and  a 
quiver  is  carried  at  the  back ; 
tiie  latter  is  sometimes  kept  in 
place  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
strap  which  passes  over  it  and 
round  the  body. 

The  archers  of  the  lightest 
equipment  wear  nothing  but  a 
fillet,  with  or  witliout  lappets, 
upon  the  head,  and  a  striped 
tunic,"  longer  behind  than  la  Irunt, 
which  extends  from  the  neck  to 
the  knees,  and  is  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  ginlle.  Their  arms, 
legs,  and  feet  are  bare ;  tliey  have 
seldom  any  sword ;  and  their 
quiver  seems  to  be  suspended  only  by  a  single  horizontal  strap, 
like  that  represented  in  the  upper  woodcut.    They  do  not  appear 

'  See  above,  page  430.  i  of  the   Sud   Seriet   of  itoaioamls.     Ho 

'  Somi'limo*   the   feet  also   »re  b«r».  h«8  omittHi  klmoat  all  the  atripei,  snd 

(Uyard,  Monumrnlt,  2nd  Series,  PI.  20.)  I  hu    only    in    one   iniunee   lufflclently 

•  This  tunic  iiverj- incorrectly  repre-  I  marked  the  fdl  of  the  tunic  behlod. 

SGUtcd  by  Mr.  Layard's  artist  in  PI.  20  | 
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yery  often  upon  the  monumeDts:  when  6een,  they  are  inter- 
spersed among  archers  aod  soldiers  of  other  dosses. 

Sennacherib's  foot  spearmen  are  of  two  classes  only.     The 
better  armed  have  pointed  helmets,  with  lappets  protecting  the 
ears,  a  coat  of  mail  descending  to  the  waist  and  also  covering 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  a  tunic 
opening  at  the   side,  a   phillibeg,   close- 
fitting  trousers,  and  greaves  of  the  ordi- 
nary character.     They  carry  a  large  con- 
vex  shield,  apparently  of  metal,  which 
covers  them  almost  from  head  to  foot, 
and  a  spear  somewhat  less  than  their  own 
height.'     Commonly  they  have  a   short 
sword  at  their  right  side.     Their  shield 
is  often  ornamented  with  rows  of  bosses 
towards  the  centre  and  around  the  edge. 
It  ia  ordinarily  carried   in  front ; '    but 
when   the  warrior   is   merely   upon   the 
march,   he  often   bears   it  slung  at  his 
back,  as  in  the  accompanying  representa- 
Foot  ajwarman  at  the  time  tion.      There    IS    reaffOD    lo    Buspect     that 
of  SennKherib.  .  c   o  ■       j  ■    .■ 

the  spearmen  oi  this  descnption  consti- 
tuted the  royal  body-guard.  They  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  are  usually  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  monarch, 
or  in  positions  which  imply  trust,  as  in  the  care  of  prisoners  and 
of  the  spoil.  They  never  make  the  attacks  in  sieges,  and  are 
rarely  olwerved  to  be  engaged  in  battle.  Where  several  of  them 
are  seen  together,  it  is  almost  always  in  attendance  upon  the 
king,  whom  they  constantly  precede  upon  bis  journeys.' 

The  inferior  spearmen  of  Sennacherib  are  armed  nearly  like 
those  of  Sargon.*  They  have  crested  helmets,  plain  tunics  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle,  cross-belts  ornamented  with 
circular  disks  where  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and, 

*  The  apcar  io  the  ■c«>mp«D;ing  le-  |  p.  345. 
pnaentstioD  it  lomewhat  longer,  and  the         *  See  layatd,  Sfonamenli,  Irt  Series, 
■hteld  ■omewhat  ehortcr,  than  unial.  Fli.  73  and  80 ;  2ad  Serici,  Pta.  S9,  43, 

'  See  the  repreWDlation  tn  Mr.  I^y-  |   and  43. 

aid's  Sinath  and   ili  Jieinama,  vol.  ii.  |        *  Supra,  p.  433. 
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most  commonly,  round  wicker  shields.  The  chief  points  where- 
in they  differ  from  Sargon's  spearmen  are  the  following :  they 
usually  (though  not  universally)  wear 
trousers  and  greaves;  they  have  sleeves 
to  their  tunics,  which  descend  nearly  to 
the  elbow ;  and  they  carry  sometimes, 
instead  of  the  round  shield,  a  long  con- 
vex one  arched  at  the  top.  Where  they 
have  not  this  defence,  but  the  far  com- 
moner targe,  it  is  always  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  targe  of  Sargon,  and  is  , 
generally  surrounded  by  a  rim. 
times  it  appears  to  be  of  metal ;  but  more 
often  it  is  of  wickerwork,  either  of  the 
plaiu  construction  common  in  Sargon's 
time,  or  of  one  considerably  more  elabo- 
rate. 

Among  the  foot  soldiers  of  Sennacherib 
we  seem  to  find  a  corps  of  pioneers.*    They 
ivear  the  same  dress  as  the  better  equipped 
of  the  spearmen,  but  carry  in  their  hands,     wicker  shield  or  urge, 
,  "^  .  J      11    1        1    ,  (TimeofSenoKherib.) 

instead  of  a  spear,  a  doubie-neadea  axe 

or  hatchet,  wherewith  they  clear  the  ground  for  the  passage 
and  movements  of  the  army.  They  work  in  pairs,  one  pulling 
at  the  tree  by  its  branches  while  the  other  attacks  the  stem 
with  his  weapon. 

After  Seonaoherib's  time  we  find  but  few  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  the  foot  soldiers.  !Esarhaddon  has  left  ua  no 
ijculptures,  and  in  those  of  bis  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  the  costumes  of  Sennacherib  are  for  the  most  part  repro- 
duced almost  exactly.  The  chief  difference  is  that  there  are 
not  at  this  time  quite  so  many  varieties  of  equipment,  both 
arcliers  and  spearmen  being  alike  divided  into  two  classes  only, 
■•  light-armed  and  heavy-armed.  The  light-armed  archers  corre- 
spond to  Sennacherib's  bowmen  of  the  third  class."     They  have 


'  S™  Ujsrtl'i  ilonummts,  IM  Sexief,  PL  76. 
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in  front  and  reeembling  tliat  of  the  cavalry."  The  spear  with 
which  they  are  armed  varies  in  length,  from  about  four  to  six 
feet.    It  is  grasped  near  the  tower  extremity,  at  which  a  weight 


r\ 


Shield  of  a  spearman  (Khonabad).  Greave  of  ■  spearmaa  (Kfaonabail). 


was  sometimes  attached,  in  order  the  better  to   preserve  the 
balance.     Besides  this  weapon  they  have  the  ordinary  short 


of^ 


r,  wltb  iretgtit  at  the  tower  ind  (Khoiwbad). 


sword.  The  spearmen  play  an  important  part  in  the  Assyrian 
wars,  particularly  at  si^es,  where  they  always  form  the  strength 
of  the  storming  party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  under  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  equipment  and  organisation  of  the  infantry 
force.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
number  of  distract  corps  differently  armed,  and  in  an  improved 
equipment  of  the  more  important  of  them.  Sennacherib  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a  corps  of  slingera,  who 
at  any  rate  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  his  scnlptures. 
They  were  a  kind  of  soldier  well  known  to  the  Egyptians;  *  and 
Sennacherib's  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  warfare  may 
have  led  to  their  introduction  among  the  troops  of  Assyria. 
The  slinger  in  most  countries  where  his  services  were  employed 
was  lightly  clad,  and  reckoned  almost  as  a  supernumerary.     It 

'  Vide  *iipra,  page  12G.  I  Afsyriana  Ip  one  of  the  earlieat  aculp- 

'  See  Wilkinson'!   Ancient  Egi/pliam.  '■  turi-».     (layard,  Honiincats,   1st  Seriea, 

Ist  Scries.  Till.  i.  p.  316.     A  Blinger  !■  ;  PI.  29.) 

reprewnled  among  the  cnemlci  of  the  , 
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is  remarkable  tliat  in  Aasyria  he  is,  at  first,  completely  armed 
according  to  Assyrian  ideas  of  completeness,  having  a  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail  to  the  waist,  a  tunic  to  the  knees,  a 
close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot  or  greave. 
The  weapon  which  diatingnishea  him  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or  string,' 
attached  to  a  short  leathern  strap  which  received 
the  stone.  Previous  to  making  bis  throw,  the  slinger 
seems  to  have  whirled  the  weapon  around  his  head 
two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increased 
impetus — a  practice  which  was  also  known  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Romans.'  With  regard  to  am- 
munition, it  does  not  clearly  appear  bow  the  Assyri; 
was  supplied.  He  has  no  bag  like  the  Hebrew  elinger,'  no  sinus 
like  the  Koman/  Frequently 
we  see  him  simply  provided 
with  a  single  extra  stone  which 
he  carries  in  his  left  hand. 
Sometimes,  besides  this  re- 
serve, he  has  a  email  heap  of 
stones  at  his  feet ;  but  whether 
lie  baa  collected  them  from  the 
field,  or  has  brought  them  with 
him  and  deposited  them  where 
they  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

iS en uadie rib's  archers  fall 
into  four  classes,  two  of  which 
mtiv   be    called    heavv-armed     •'"**  ■"**'  "''  ">«  ''™'7  equipment, 

.■'  ,,    ,  ,         T.T  with  Btlenil»nt.     (Time  ofSciiDacherib.) 

and   two    lignt-armea.     JNone 

of  them  exactly  resemble  the   archers  of  Sargon.     The   most 
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out  of  the   brook,  *nd  put  them  in  a 

For  the  RoniBn  usogc  ge«  the  well- 

«hpphen]'»  bag  wbicb  he  had.  even  in  a 

■n  lino  of  Virgil,— 

■crip,  and  bis  eliag  was  in  bis  hand," 

idi'nuin  rundim.  posliti  Memitiii]  hiitl^ 

&e.    (1  Sam.  xvii.  4U.) 

-Jn.  i..  M«..BHJ. 

(he    Egyptian,   consult  Wilkinion. 

8.  V.  Fl-nda. 

»l  t:.jy,.l,a,„i,  l9t  Series,  voL  i.  p.  316. 
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in  front  and  resembling  that  of  the  cavalry.^  The  s|»ear  with 
which  they  are  armed  varies  in  length,  from  abont  four  to  six 
feet     It  is  grasped  near  the  lower  extremity,  at  whicli  a  weight 


Shield  of  ■  ■peamuui  (KharmbBd)^ 

was  sometimea  attached,  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  the 
balance.     Besides  this  weapon  they  have   the  ordinary  short 


c^ 


Bpor,  with  wright  at  the  lover  end  (KborwlMd). 


Bword.  The  spearmen  play  an  important  part  in  the  Assyrian 
wars,  particularly  at  sieges,  where  they  always  form  the  strength 
of  the  atorming  party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  under  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  equipment  and  organisation  of  the  infantry 
force.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
number  of  distinct  corps  differently  armed,  and  in  an  improved 
equipment  of  the  more  important  of  them.  Sennacherib  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a  corps  of  slingers,  «bo 
at  any  rate  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  his  sculptures. 
They  were  a  kind  of  soldier  nell  known  to  the  Egyptians;  *  and 
Sennaclienb's  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  warfare  may 
have  led  to  their  introductioa  among  the  troops  of  Assyria. 
The  slinger  in  most  countries  where  his  services  were  employed 
was  lightly  clad,  and  reckoned  almost  as  a  supernumerary.     It 


•  Vide  ripr..  page  426. 

eiil  Egvpliaiit, 

IM  Serl«,  vol.  i.  p.  .116. 

A   ■linger  i> 

■Dcminof  the 

I  AMjriaDB  In  one  of  the  earliest  teulp- 
tum.  (LavKnl,  Monvinentt,  lit  Series. 
i  PI.  89.) 
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is  remarkable  that  in  Assyria  be  is,  at  first,  completely  armed 
according  to  Assyrian  ideas  of  completeness,  baring  a  belmet, 
a  coat  of  mail  to  tbe  waist,  a  tunic  to  tbe  knees,  a 
close-fitting  trouser,  and  a  short  boot  or  greave. 
The  weapon  which  distinguishes  him  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or  string,' 
attached  to  a  short  leathern  strap  which  received 
the  stone.  Previous  to  making  bis  throw,  tbe  slinger 
seems  to  have  whirled  the  weapon  around  bis  bead 
two  or  three  times,  Id  order  to  obtain  an  increased 
impetus — a  practice  which  was  also  known  to  tbe  (Ko™jik>, 
Egyptians  and  the  Romans.*  With  regard  to  am- 
munition, it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  tbe  Assyrian  slinger 
was  supplied.  He  has  no  bag  like  the  Hebrew  elinger,*  no  nnu$ 
like  tbe  Boman.*  Frequently 
we  see  him  simply  provided 
with  a  single  extra  stone  which 
he  carries  in  bis  left  band. 
Sometimes,  besides  this  re- 
serve, he  has  a  small  heap  of 
stones  at  hie  leet ;  but  whether 
be  has  collected  them  from  the 
field,  or  has  brought  them  with 
him  and  deposited  them  where 
they  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

Sennacherib's  archers  fall 
into  four  classes,  two  of  which 
may   be    called    heavy-armed     •'""*  «rebCT  of  tbe  heary  equipment, 

,    ,  ,.   1  ,  1        IT         with  »tteDd«nt.    (Time  of  Sennacherib.) 

and   two    light-armed,     JSone 

of  them  exactly  resemble  the  archers  of  Sargon.     The   most 

'  Sometimes  the  twist  of  the  airing  i»  '■  '  "  And  David  tooii   hia  E(alT  in  hia 

vft7  clearlj  diKemibie,  aa  reprewDted  '  hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  slonea 

above  Id  the  woodcut.  |  out   of  Ihe    brook,  and   put  Ihim   in  a 

-  For  the  Roman  ujage  see  the  welt-  shepherd's  boij  which  he  lioii,  even  In  a 

■■  SWdfni™  fundam.  pwllts  Mnenllns  hwlK     I  *«■     (I  Sam.  ivii.  10.) 
IpK  iFradilncucircun  capuicniibilieha."      '  See  a  representation  in  Smiths /V- 

— ^n.  li.  6B9.  iBl.  ti'turry  of  Orctk  and  HomaH  M.ri-piiliri. 

For   the   Egyptian,   consult   Willtinaon,  s.  v.  Fukba. 
AoLitnt  t'.j-/i,imns,  iBt  Series,  vcd.  L  p.  316.  , 
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Bemains  of  armour  belonging  to  the  second  period  ha\-e  been 
diaeovered  in  the  ABsyrian  niioa.*  The  scales  are  frequently 
embossed  over  their  whole  BuHace  with  groups  of  figures  and 
fhuciful  ornaments.  The  small  scales  of  the  iirst  period  hare 
DO  BUch  elaborate  ornamentation,  being  simply  embossed  m  the 
centre  with  a  single  straight  line,  which  is  of  copper  iulaid  into 

I  coat  of  mail,  like  the  Egyptian,'"  bad  com- 
monly a  short  sleeve,  extending  about  half 
way  down  to  the  elbow.  This  was  either 
corajwaed  of  scales  set  similarly  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  cuirass,'  or  of  two,  three, 
or  more  rows  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
others.  The  greater  part  of  the  arm  was 
left  without  any  protection. 

A  remarkable  variety  existed  in  the  form 
■  and  construction  of  the  Assyrian  shields. 
'  The  most  im])osing  kind  is  that  which  has 
been  termed  the  gerrhon,  from  its  appareut 
resemblance  to  the  Persian  shield  mentioned  under  that  name  by 
Herodotus,*  This  was  a  structore  in  wickerwork,  which  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  warrior  in  height,  and  whioli  was  broad  enough 
to  give  shelter  to  two  or  even  three  men.  In  shape  it  was  either 
an  oblong  square,  or  such  a  square  nith  a  projection  at  top,  which 
stood  out  at  ri^lit  angles  to  the  body  of  the  shield ;  or,  lastly, 
and  moat  uaually,  it  curved  inwards  from  a  certain  height,  gra- 
dually narrowhig  at  the  same  time  and  finally  ending  in  a 
point.  Of  course  a  sliield  of  this  vast  size,  even  although 
formed  of  a  light  material,  was  too  heavy  to  be  very  readily 
carried  upon  the  arm.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  rest  it  upon 
the  ground,  on  wliich  it  was  generally  held  steady  by  a  warrior 
armed  with  sword  or  spear,  while  hLs  comrade,  whose  weapon 

*  I^jard,  NiitnA  raid  ill  Semaini,  I  coneitt  thcjdatca  of  tb^  deeveiwcie  not 
ToL  iL  p.  336,  tad  note.  let  at  right  angles  to  thaw  of  the  bodj. 

*  Ibid.  ToL  L  p.  340;  and  vol.  tl.  p.  '  As  in  the  reprcKDlatioD  given  on 
SSS.                                                            I  p.  431. 

"  WllklaKn,  Amaml  Egyptiant,  lit  i       *  Herod,  vii.  CI ;  ix.  61  and  99.    Com- 
Bnta^  nL  L  f^  331.    In  tb«  ^ptuD  |   para  Xen.  Imt.  Cj/r.  L  2,  $  »,  &c 
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was  the  bow,  discharged  his  arrows  from  behind  its  shelter.  Its 
proper  place  was  in  sieges,  wliere  the  roof-like  structure  at  the 
top  was  especially  useful  in  warding  off  the  stones  and  other 
missiles  wliich  the  besieged  threw  down  upon  their  assailants. 
We  sometimes  see  it  employed  by  single  soldiers,  who  lean  the 


Assyrian  genrha,  or  large  wicker  shields. 


point  against  the  wall  ^  of  the  place,  and,  ensconcing  themselves 
beneath  the  penthouse  thus  improvised,  proceed  to  carry  on  the 
most  critical  operations  of  the  siege  in  almost  complete  security. 
Modifications  of  this  shield,  reducing  it  to  a  smaller  and  more 
portable  size,  were  common  in  the  earlier  times,  when  among 
the  shields  most  usually  borne  we  find  one  of  wickerwork, 
oblong-square  in  shape,  and  either  perfectly  flat,  or  else  curving 
slightly  inwards  both  at  top  and  at  bottom.*  This  shield  was 
commonly  about  half  the  height  of  a  man,  or  a  little  more  ;  it 


*  See  the  woodcut,  p.  446.  The 
Egyptians  supported  their  large  shields 
with  a  crutch  sometimes.  (Wilkinson, 
in  the  author's  UcrodotuSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  80,  ^ 


81.)     We  have    no    evidence  that   the 
Assyrians  did  the  same. 

*  See  the  woodcuts  on   pp.  429  and 
431. 


# 
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WHS  often  used  as  a  protection  for  two,'  but  mnst  have  been 
scanty  for  tliat  purpose. 

Bound  shields  were  commoner  in  Assyria  than  any  othets. 
They  were  used  by  most  of  those  who 
fought  is  chariots,  by  the  early  monarchs' 
personal  attendants,  by  the  cross-belted 
spearmen,  and  by  many  of  the  spearmen 
who  guarded  archers.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  they  seem  to  have  been 
universally  made  of  solid  metal,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  small,  perhaps  not 
often  exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and 
a  half,  in  diameter.*  They  were  managed 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  handle,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  shield  at  the  back, 
and  fastened  to  it  by  studs  or  nails,  which 
was  not  passed  over  the  arm  but  grasped 
'  bythehand.^  The  rim  was  bent  inwards, 
60  as  to  form  a  deep  groove  all  round  the 
edge.  The  material  of  which  these  shields  were  composed  was 
in  some  cases  certainly  bronze ;'  in  others  if  may  have  been 
iron ;  in  a  few  silver,  or  even  gold.*  Some  metal  shields  were 
perfectly  plain ;  others  exhibited  a  number  of  concentric  rings ;  *° 
others  again  were  inlaid  or  embossed  with  tasteful  and  elaborate 
patterns. 

Among  the  later  AssyTians  the  round  metal  shield  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  disused,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
a  wicker  buckler  of  the  same  sliape,  with  a  rim  round  the  edge 
made  of  solid  wood  or  of  metal,  and  sometimes  with  a  boss  Id 


*  I^jard,  ifoHiurmti,  lit  Scria,  PU. 
17.  IS,  20. 

■  Tbe  bronn  ihields  fband  bj'  Mr. 
l^jard  It  Nimnid,  one  of  whicb  is  n- 
pnwDted  in  his  Xinnfh  nnd  Babylut 
(p.  193).  h»d  ■  diameter  of  2}  &«,  If 
we  ma;  (nut  the  Kulptura,  >  imalli^r 


'  See  woodcul 


r\ 


9,     The  Greeks 

igh  the  b*r  ■( 
of  (he  shield,  and  gntped  • 


leathern  thong  near  the  rim  with  their 
hand.  (See  the  author'i  Hemdotut,  vid. 
1.  p.  .106.} 

'  layard,  A'liure*  and  BiibiilOH,  p.  194, 
*  Shield!  of  gold  were  taken  from  the 
•ervanlB  of  llsdadeier.  king  of  Zobah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  David.  Soloinon 
made  SOO  such  ahieldi  (1  K.  x.  IT). 
Cm-flua  iledlcxed  a  golden  shield  at  the 
temple  of  Amphlnratia  (Herod,  t.  S2). 
'*  Supra,  p.  411. 


tlie  centre."     The  weight  of  the  metal  shields  must  have  been 
considerable ;  and  thin  both  limited  their  size  and  made  it  difB- 


Round  ihicldi^or  targei,  pttttemtd  (KbomtNu]). 

cult  to  move  tbem  with  rapidity.  With  the  change  of  material 
we  |>erceive  a  decided  increase  of  magnitude ;  the  diameter  of 
the  wicker  buckler  being  often  fully  half  the  warrior's  height, 
or  not  much  short  of  three  feet. 

CouTex  shields,  generally  of  an  oblong  form,  were  also  in 
common  use  during  the  later 
period,  and  one  kind  is  fouad 
in  the  Tery  earliest  sculptures. 
This  is  of  small  dimensions  and 
of  a  clumsy  make."  Its  curve 
is  slight,  and  it  is  generally 
ornamented  with  a  perpendicu- 
lar row  of  spikes  or  t«eth,  in 
the  centre  of  which  we  often  see 
the  head  of  a  lion. 

The  convex  shields  of  later 
date  were  very  much  latter  than 
these.  They  were  sometimes 
square  at  bottom  anil  rounded  at  top,  in  which  case  they  were 
either  made  of  wicker  work,  or  (apparently)  of  metal.'*  These 
latter  had  generally  a  boss  in  the  centre,  and  both  this  and  the 


Conrei  ahielda  nlth  teeth  (Nim: 


I    ForrcpirscntatioDSofraundwicker   I 

■klcrs,  we  |jp.  434  and  439. 

'  A  represeolBlion  of  Ibi*  ihield  is    | 


mplest  ri 
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edge  of  the  Bhield  were  often  ornamented  with  a  row  of  rosettes 
or  rings.  Shields  of  this  shape  were  from  four  to  five  feet  m 
height,  and  protected  the  warrior  from  the  head  to  the  knee. 


biek.        AMyrlin  ditto  (KoyuDJik). 

On  a  march  they  were  often  worn  upon  the  back,  like  the 
convex  shield  of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  greatly  resembled. 
The  more  ordinary  con- 
vex shield  was  of  an  oval 
form,  like  the  convex 
shield  of  the  Greeks,'  but 
larger  and  with  a  more 
prominent  centre.  In  its 
greater  diameter  it  must 
often  have  exceeded  five 
feet,  though  nodoubt  some- 
times it  was  smaller.  It 
waa  generally  ornamented 
with  narrow  bands  round 
the  edge  and  round  the  boss  at  the  centre ;  the  space  between 
the  bands  being  frequently  patterned,  with  rings  or  otherwise. 
Like  the  other  form  of  convex  shield,  it  could  be  slung  at  the 
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back,*  and  wna  so  carried  on  marches,  on  crossing  rivets,*  and 
other  similar  occasions. 

The  oBensive  arms  certainly  used  hj  the  Assyrians  were  the 
bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  mace,  the 
sliiig,  the  axe  or  hatchet,  and  the  dagger. 
They  may  also  have  occasionally  made  nse 
of  the  javelin,  vhich  is  sometimes  seen 
among  the  arrows  of  a  (^uiver.  Bnt  the 
actual  employment  of  this  weapon  in  war 
has  not  yet  been  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs. 
If  faithfully  represented,  it  must  hare  been 

very  short,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  ezceedine;  three 

,    ;,  *'  **  Quiver,  with  ■m.wi  .nd 

»eet.  jsTdio  (Nlmnid). 

Assyrian  hows  were  of  two  kinds,  curved 
and  angular.     Compared  with  the  Egyptian,'  and  with  the  bows 
used  by  the  archers  of  the  middle  ages,  they  were  short,  the 
greatest  length  of  the  strung  bow  being  about  four  feet.    They 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  which  in  the 
angular  bow  was  nearly  of  the  same  thick- 
ness throughout,   but  in   the   curved  one 
tapered    gradually    towards   the     two   ex- 
tremities.    At  either  end  was  a  small  knob 
or  button,  in  the  later  times  often  carved 
into  the  representation  of  a  duck's  head. 
Close  above   this  was   a  notch   or  groove, 
wliereby  the  string  was  held  in  place.     The 
mode  of  stringing  was  one  still  frequently     ""(Khor«hMi). 
practised  in  the  East.    The  bowman  stooped, 
and  placing  his  right  knee  against  the  middle  of  the  bow  on 
its  inner  side,  pressed  it  downwards,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  two  ends  of  the  bow  upwards  with  his  two  hands.     A  com- 
rade stood  by,  and,  when  the  ends  were  brought  sufficiently  near, 
slipped  the  string  over  the  knob  into  the  groove,  where  it 


'  Layard,  Himumenia  of  NinfTtk,  2lld 
Scrips.  'Pl.  41.     Comp«re  infra,  p.  *64. 

'  The  Komsn  inlum,  which  is  com- 
monly cailnl  B  javelin,  eiceedHl  aix  Act. 


The  Greek  ypiapot,  at  dart,  wu  nearty 
four  ftet. 

>  See  WilkiDwn,    Ancient   Egyptiam, 
lit  Seriee,  toL  i.  pp.  304,  305. 
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necessarily  remained.    The  bend  of  the  bow,  thtis  stmiig,  was 
alight    When  full  drawn,  howeyer,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  half- 


stringing  the  bow  (Koyunjik). 

moon,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  possessed  great  elasticity. 
The  bow  was  known  to  be  full  drawn  when  the  head  of  the  arrow 
touched  the  archer's  left  hand. 


Assyrian  carved  bow. 

» 

The  Assyrian  angular  bow  was  of  smaller  size  than  the  curved 
one.  It  was  not  often  carried  unless  as  a  reserve  by  those  who 
also  possessed  the  larger  and  better  weapon. 


Assyrian  angular  bow. 

Bows  were  but  seldom  unstrung.  When  not  in  use,  they  were 
carried  strung,  the  archer  either  holding  them  by  the  middle 
with  his  left  hand,  or  putting  his  arm  through  them,  and  letting 
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them  rest  upon  his  shoulder,*  or  finally  carrying  them  at  his 
back  in  a  bow-case.  Tbe  bow-case  was  a  portion  of  the  quiver, 
as  frequently  with  the  Greeks,^  and  held 
only  the  lower  half  of  the  bow,  the 
upper  portion  projet'ting  from  it. 

Quivers  were  carried  by  foot  and 
horse  archers  at  their  backs,  in  a  dia- 
gonal position,  so  that  the  arrows  could 
readily  be  drawn  from  them  over  the 
right  shoulder.  They  were  commonly 
sluDg  in  this  position  by  a  strap  of  their 
own,  attached  to  two  rings,  one  near 
the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom 
of  the  quiver,  which  the  archer  slipped 
over  hia  left  arm  and  his  head.  Some- 
times, however,  this  strap  seems  to  have  been  wanting,  and 
the  quiver  was  either  thrust  through  one  of  the  cross-belts,  or 


Feculiir  mode  of  cuTfing  the  quiver  (Koj'unjik). 


attnched  by  a  strap  which  passed  horizontally  round  the  body 
a  little  above  the  girdle.*  The  archers  who  rode  in  chariots 
carried  their  quivers  at  the  chariot's  side,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  already  described  and  illustrated.* 


*  Mr.  layanl  nys  th&t  the  warrior  I 
carried  the  boir  upon  hii  tliouldfra, 
"having  tint  passed  hia  head  IhrouRh 

it."  (.Vi«..m(/rta/>(™mfts,v<J.ii.  p.343.>  ' 

This  mny  have  been  the  cnie  Eomelimn,  I 

hnt  eeuemlly  bolh  cndi  of  the  bow  are  | 
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The  ornamentation  of  quivers  was  generally  elaborate.     Ro- 
settes and  bands  constituted  their  most  usual  adornment ;  bat 

sometimes  these  gave  place  to  de- 
signs of  a  more  artistic  character, 
as  wild  bulls,  griffins,  and  other 
mythic  figures.  Seyeral  examples 
of  a  rich  type  have  been  already 
given  in  the  representations  of  cha- 
riots,*® but  none  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity. One  further  specimen  of  a 
chariot  quiver  is  therefore  appended, 
which  is  among  the  most  tasteful 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  quivers  of  the  foot  and  horse 
archers  were  less  richly  adorned 
than  those  of  the  bowmen  who  rode 
in  chariots,  but  still  they  were  in 
almost  every  case  more  or  less  pat- 
terned. The  rosette  and  the  band 
Quiver,  with  rich  ornamentation  here  too  Constituted  the  chief  re- 
^  ^^^^  source  of  the  artist,  who,  however, 

often  introduced  with  good  effect 
other  well-known  ornaments,  as  the 
guilloche,  the  boss  and  cross,  the 
zigzag,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  quiver  had  an 
ornamented  rod  attached  to  it,  which 
projected  beyond  the  arrows  and 
terminated  in  a  pomegranate  blos- 
som or  other  similar  carving.  To 
this  rod  were  attached  the  rings 
which  received  the  quiver  strap,  a 
triple  tassel  hanging  from  them  at  the 

QuiTcrs  of  the  ordinary  character.  ^^^  ^f  attachment     The  strap  was 

probably  of  leather,  and  appears  to  have  been  twisted  or  plaited. 


M  tefn,  pfu  ilSi  414,  and  416. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  the  material  of  the  quivers  was  wood 
or  metal.  As,  however,  no  remains  of  quivers  have  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  ruins,  while  helmets,  shields,  daggers, 
spear-heads,  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance, we  may  perhaps  assume  that  they  were  of  the  more 
fragile  substance,  which  would  account  for  their  destruction* 


Qairer  with  projecting  rod  (Khorsabad). 

In  this  case  their  ornamentation  may  have  been  either  by 
carving  or  painting,^  the  bosses  and  rosettes  being  perhaps  in 
some  cases  of  metal,  mother-of-pearl,  or 
ivory.  Ornaments  of  this  kind  were 
discovered  by  hundreds  at  Nimrud  in  a 
chamber  which  contained  arms  of  many 
descriptions.*  Quivers  have  in  some 
cases  a  curious  rounded  head,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  lid  or  cap  used 
for  covering  the  arrows.*  They  have 
also,  occasionally,  instead  of  this,  a  kind 
of  bag*  at  their  top,  which  falls  back- 
wards and  is  ornamented  with  tassels. 
Both  these  constructions,  however,  are  exceptional,  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  quivers  being  open  and  having  the  feathered 
ends  of  the  arrows  projecting  from  them. 


Assyrian  covered  qaiven 
(Koyuiyik). 


^  In  the  Khorsabad  sculptures  the 
quivers  not  unfrequently  showed  traces 
of  paint.  The  colour  was  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  blue.     (See  pp.  363,  364.) 

^  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Baby  ion,  p.  177. 

'  The  lid  was  probably  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  quiver  by  a  hinge,  and  was 
made  so  that  it  could  stand  open.  The 
Assyrian  artists  generally  represent  it  in 


this  position.  The  quiver,  of  which  It 
was  the  top,  must  also  have  been  round. 
*  Possibly  this  bag  may  be  the  upper 
part  of  a  bow-case  attached  to  the  quiver, 
which,  being  made  of  a  flexible  material, 
fell  back  when  the  bow  was  removed. 
Such  a  construction  was  common  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
Ist  Series,  vol  L  pp.  345-347.) 
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There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Aasyrian  arrows  exoe{it 
tlieir  perfect  fiDish  and  completeness  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
excellence  of  such  a  weapon.  The  shaft  was  thin  and  straight, 
end  was  probably  of  reed,  or  of  some  light  and  tough  wood.* 
The  head  was  of  inetal,'  either  of  bronze  or  iron,  aiid  was 
generally  diamond-shaped,  like  a  miniature  spear-head.  It  wat 
flattish,  and  for  greater  strength  had  commoaly  a  strongly 
raised  line  down  the  centre.  The  lower  end  was  holtowed,  and 
the  shaft  was  inserted  into  it.     The  notching  and  feathering 


iwhnds  (Nimrud  aad  Kof  uTyik). 


of  the  shaft  were  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
three  feathers  were  used,  as  by  ounselves  and  by  the  Egyptians," 
or  two  only,  as  by  many  nations.  The  fact  that  we  never  see 
more  than  two  feathers  upon  the  monuments  cannot  be  eon- 


*  Mr.  LbjitiI'i  conjecture  lh«l  tho 
ntuneraiu  Iron  rod*  wbicb  he  diicoTered 
■t  Nimrud  were  "  shaft,  of  .rroWB '" 
(Ninatth  aad  Bahylm,  p.  191)  doea  no 
nm  to  me  very  happj.  The  borniahlDi 
of  UTOiFi  mentioned  in  Scripture  almoa 
oerbunly  alludei  to  the  point*.  There  i. 
DO  eTldeuee  that  luch  elumty  and  iacoo 
Tenlent  thinga  m  metal  abafli  were  evei 

*  A  ftv  itane  amiw-headi  have  been 
touai  in  the  AMynan  nilai.  Tbey  are 
pesi-djapnl  and  of  fliw  Slut,  chipped 


Into  form.     The  metal  arrov- 
In  a  ttw  Injtaucei  barbed. 
'  Wilkiiuan,  roL  i.  p.  309. 


Flint  BrTow-bead  (Kimrud). 


Out,  \U. 
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sidered  decisive,  since  the  Assyrian  artists,  from  their  small 
knowledge  of  perspective,  would  have  been  unable  to  represent 
all  three  feathers.  So  for  as  we  can  judge  from  the  representa- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  the  feathers  were  glued  to  the  wood 


/  />'///'/'///////. 


vvNWWsWWVX,  \ 


Aatyrian  arrow. 

exactly  as  they  are  with  ourselves.  The  notch  was  somewhat 
large,  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  shaft — a  construction 
rendered  necessary  by  the  thickness  of  the  bowstring,  which  was 
seldom  less  than  that  of  the  arrow  itself. 

The  mode  of  drawing  the  bow  was  peculiar.  It  was  drawn 
neither  to  the  ear,  nor  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  shoulder.  In 
the  older  sculptures  the  hand  that  draws  it  is  represented  in  a 
curiously  cramped  and  unnatural  position,®  which  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  true 
to  nature.  But  in 
the  later  bas-reliefs 
greater  accuracy 
seems  to  have  been 
attained,  and  there  we 
probably  see  the  ex- 
act mode  in  which 
the  shooting  was  ac- 
tually managed.  The 
arrow  was  taken  be- 


Mode  of  drawing  the  bow  (Koyuig'ik). 


low  the  feathers  by  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand, 
the  fore-finger  bent  down  upon  it  in  the  way  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  and  the  notch  being  then  placed  upon 
the  string,  the  arrow  was  drawn  backwards  by  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  only,  the  remaining  three  fingers  taking  no  part  in 
the  operation.  The  bow  was  grasped  by  the  left  hand  between 
the  fingers  and  the  muscle  of  the  thumb,  the  thumb  itself  being 
raised,  and  the  arrow  made  to  pass  between  it  and  the  bow,  by 
which  means  it  was  kept  in  place  and  prevented  from  slipping. 


*  Supra,  p.  429. 


/ 
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The  arrow  was  then  d^wn  till  the  cold  metal  head  touched  M 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  upon  which  the  right  hand  quitted 
its  hold,  and  the  shaft  sped  on  its  way.     To  save  the  left  am 


Guard  worn  by  an  archer  (Koymgik). 

from  being  bruised  or  cut  by  the  bowstring,  a  guard,  often  simpir 
yet  effectively  ornamented,  was  placed  upon  it,  at  one  end 
passing  round  the  thumb  and  at  the  other  round  the  arm  a 
little  above  the  elbow. 

The  Assyrians  had  two  kinds  of  spears,  one  a  comparatively 
short  weapon,  varying  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with 
which  they  armed  a  portion  of  their  foot  soldiers,  the  other  a 
weapon  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  which  was  carried  by  most  of 


Bronze  spear-head  from  Nimrud. 

their  cavalry.^  The  shaft  seems  in  both  cases  to  have  been 
of  wood,  and  the  head  was  certainly  of  metal,  either  bronze 
or  iron.*  It  was  most  usually  diamond-shaped,  but  sometimes 
the  side  angles  were  rounded  off,  and  the  contour  became  that 
of  an  elongated  pear.  In  other  instances,  the  jambs  of  the 
spear-head  were  exceedingly  short,  and  the  point  long  and 
tapering.    The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  sometimes  weighted,^ 


>  See  above,  pp.  425  and  426. 
•  Both  bronze  and  iron  spear-heada 
weze  fiMud  at  Nimmd.    (Lajard,  Ifm. 


and  Bab.  p.  194.) 

•  See  the  illustration  on  p.  434. 
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and  It  was  often  carved  into  some  ornamental  form^  as  a  fir-cone 
or  a  pomegranate  blossom,  while  in  the  earlier  times  it  was 
further  occasionally  adorned  with  streamers.    The  spear  of  the 


Spear-heads,  from  the  Sculptures. 


Ornamented  ends  of  spear-ahafts 
(Nimrud). 


Assyrians  seems   never  to  have  been    thrown,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  but  was  only  used  to  thrust  with,  as  a  pike. 

The  common  sword  of  the  Assyrians  was  a  short  straight 
weapon,  like  the  sword  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  acinaces  of  the 
Persians/  It  was  worn  at  the  left 
side,  generally  slung  by  a  belt  of 
its  o\*Ti  which  was  passed  over  the 
right  shoulder,  but  sometimes  thrust 
through  the  girdle  or  (apparently) 
throusfh  the  armour.^    It  had  a  short 


QSCBB^^mM 


Ornamented  handle  of  short  sword 
(Khorsabad). 

rounded  handle,  more  or  less  oma^ 

mented,  but  without  any  cross-bar  or  guard,®  and  a  short  blade 
which  tapered  gradually  from  the  handle  to  the  point  The 
swordsman  commonly  thrust  with  his  weapon,  but  he  could  cut 


*  Represcntiitions  of  the  Persian  aci- 
n  ices  will  be  given  in  a  future  volume. 
The  reader  may  likewise  consult  the 
author*s  Herodotus^  vol.  iv.  pp.  52,  53. 

*  Botta,  Monurnent  tie  Ninive,  vol.  ii. 
PI.  99. 

*  Mr.  Laynrd  says  (Niticrch  and  its 
Renuiins,  vol.  ii.  p.  298)  that  the  swords 


had  often  a  cross-bar  made  of  two  lions* 
heads,  with  part  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
the  monuments,  or  even  of  Mr.  Layard*8 
own  drawings,  will  (I  think)  convince 
any  one  that  the  ornament  in  question 
is  part  of  the  sheath.  It  is  never  seen 
on  a  drawn  sword. 
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with  it  likewise,  for  it  was   with  this  arm  that  the  Assyrian 
warrior  was  wont  to  decapitate  his  Mien  enemy.    The  sbeath  of 


Sheathed  sword  (Koyuigik). 

the  sword  was  almost  always  tastefully  designed,  and  sometimes 

possessed  artistic  excellence  of  a 
high  order.  The  favourite  ter- 
minal ornament  consisted  of  two 
lions  clasping  one  another,  with 
their  heads  averted  and  their  mouths 
agape.     Above  this,  patterns  in  ex- 

Omamented  handle  of  longer  Bword    ecUent  tasto    USUally   adomed   the 

scabbard,  which  moreover  exhibited 
occasionally  groups  of  figures,  sacred  trees,  and  other  mytho- 
logical objects. 

Instead  of  the  short  sword,  the  earlier  warriors  had  a  weapon 
of  a  considerable  length.  This  was  invariably  slung  at  the  side 
by  a  cross-belt  passing  over  the  shoulder.  In  its  ornamentation 
it  closely  resembled  the  later  short  sword,  but  its  hilt  was 
longer  and  more  tasteful. 

One  or  two  instances  occur  where  the  sword  of  an  Assyrian 
warrior  is  represented  as  curved  slightly.  The  sheath  in  these 
cases  is  plain,  and  terminates  in  a  button. 


Assyrian  curved  sword  (Khorsabad). 


The  Assyrian  mace  was  a  short  thin  weapon,  and  must  either 
have  been  made  of  a  very  tough  wood,  or — and  this  is  more 
probable — of  metaL  It  had  an  ornamented  head,  which  was 
sometimes  very  beautifully  modelled,  and  generally  a  strap  or 
string  at  the  lower  end,  by  wliich  it  could  be  grasped  with 
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Head  of  royal  mace  (Khonabad). 


^ 


14 


greater  firmness.    Foot  archers  frequently  carried  it  in  battle, 

especially  those  who  were  in  close  attendance  upon  the  king's 

person.    It  seems,  however,  not 

to  have  been    often   used  as  a 

warlike  weapon  until  the  time  of 

the  latest  sculptures,  when  we  see 

it  wielded,  generally  with   both 

hands,   by  a  certain   number  of 

the    combatants."'     In    peace    it 

was  very  commonly  borne  by  the 

royal  attendants,  and  it  seems  also 

to  have  been  among  the  weapons 

used  by  the  monarch  himself,  for 

whom  it  is  constantly  carried  by 

one  of  those  who  wait  most  closely 

upon  his  person. 

The  battle-axe  was  a  weapon 
but  rarely  employed  by  the  As- 
syrians. It  is  only  in  the  very 
latest  sculptures  and  in  a  very 
few  instances  that  we  find  axes 
represented  as  used  by  the  warriors 
for  any  other  purpose  besides  the 
felling  of  trees.  Where  they  are 
seen  in  use  against  the  enemy, 
the  handle  is  short,  the  head 
somewhat  large,  and  the  weapon 
wielded  with  one  hand.  Battle- 
axes  had  heads  of  two  kinds. 
Some  were  made  with  two  blades, 
like  the  bipennis  of  the  Romans, 

1  ^1       7  1^        rxi.     T     J-  J         Assyrian  battle-oxw  (Koyuiyik). 

and  the  labra  of  the  Lydians  and 

Carians;**  others  more  nearly  resembled  the  weapons  used  by 


Maoea,  from  the  Sculptures. 


«> 


'  See  Layard*s  MonwnentSy  2nd  Series, 
PI.  46. 

'  See  Fellows'  Lycia^  p.  75,  and  PI.  35, 
Figs.  4  and  5.  A  two-headed  axe  is 
likewise  represented  in  some  very  early 
sculptures,  supposed  to  be  Scythic,  fi>ui^ 


by  M.  Texier  in  Cappadocia. 


Scythian  battle-axe. 
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our  own  knighte  in  the  middle  ages,  having  &  siogle    blade, 
and  a  mere  ornamental  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  haft. 

The  dagger  naa  worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings  at  almost  all 
times  in  their  girdles,  and  was  further  often  assigned  to  the 


OmuDented  handles  of  daggen  (Nimmd). 


mythic  winged  beings,  hawk^heoded  or  human-headed,  which 
occur  80  frequently  in  the  sculptures ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  seldom  carried  hy  subjects.*  It  had  commonly  a 
straight  handle,  slightly  concave,  and  very  richly  chased,  ex- 
hibiting the  uFual  Assyrian  patterns,  rosettes,  chevrons,  guil- 
loches,  pine-cones,  and  the  like.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was 
still  more  artistically  shaped,  being  cast  into  the  form  of  a 
horse's  head  and  neck.  In  this  case  there  was  occasionally  a 
chain  attached  at  one  end  to  the  horse's  chin,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  which,  passing  outside  the  hand, 
would  give  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  weapon,  1'he  sheatfa'j  of 
daggers  seem  generally  to  hare  been  plain,  or  nearly  so,  bat 
occasionally  they  terminated  in  the  head  of  an  animal,  from 
whose  mouth  depended  a  tassel. 

Though  the  Assyrian  troops  were  not  marshalled  hy  the  aid 
of  standards,  like  the  Roman  and  the  Egyptian,  yet  still  a  kind 


*  I  diatlnguisb  between  the  dagger  I 
and  the  «hort  sword.  The  place  of  the  | 
former  is  on  the  right  aide ;  and  It  it  | 
worn  invaritttilj  in  Ihe  girdle.  The  I 
plare  of  the  laller  ia  by  the  lefl  hip,  and 
it  hangs  almogl  always  from  a  cross-belt. 
When  Mr,  Lajard  saja  that  "  the  dagger  , 
appears  to  have  been  carried  6j  all,  bolh 
c  of  peace  and  war  "  (AVwcM  imd 
iU  Hcnmina,  vol.  il  p.  342),  he  must  be  { 


understood  m  not  making  this  dialinc- 

The   only  place,    so   far   as  I  know, 

the  siali  represented  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
his  1st  Series  of  Jfunumentj,  PL  23, 
where  it  ia  borne  by  one  of  the  royal 
attendants.  In  PI.  31,  the  hunter  who 
bears  two  daggera  in  his  girdle  is  un- 
doubtedly the  monamb  himselC 
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of  standard  is  occasionally  to  be  recognised  in  the  bas-reliefsi 
This  consists  of  a  pole  of  no  great  height,  fixed  upright  at  the 
front  of  a  chariot,  between  the  cha- 
rioteer and  the  warrior,  and  carrying 
at  the  top  a  circular  frame,  vithin 
which  are  artistic  represeutationa  of 
gods  or  sacred  animals.  Two  bulls, 
back  to  back,  either  trotting  or  run- 
Ding  at  speed,  are  a  favourite  device. 
Above  them  sometimes  stands  a 
figure  in  a  homed  cap,  shooting  his 
arrows  against  the  enemy.  Occa- 
sionally only  one  bull  is  represented, 
and  the  archer  shoots  standing  upon 
the  bull's  back.'°  Below  the  circular 
framework  are  minor  ornaments,  as 
lions'  and  bulls'  heads,  or  streamers  i 
adorned  with  tassels." 

We  do  not  obtain  much  informs- 1 
tion  from  the  monuments  with  re-  \ 
spect  to  the  military  organisation  o 
the  tactics  of  the  Assyrians.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  period  in 
military  matters,  when  men  fight  in 
a  confused  mass  of  mingled  horse, 
foot,  and  chariots,  heavy-aimed  and 
light-armed,  spearmen,  archers,  and 
slingers,  each  standing  and  moving 
as  mere  chance  may  determine.  It 
is  even  certain  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  second  period, 
when  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  is  adopted,  the  confused  mass 
being  replaced  by  a  single  serried  body  presenting  ita  be«t  armed 


"  See  Mr.  lAf  Bid's 
Series.  PI.  U.     CDm|iar«  A'iwwA 
ScmaiHt,  vol.  ii.  p.  3*7. 


AnTTlui  itkndud  (Kluvaated). 
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troops  to  the  enemy  and  keeping  in  the  rear,  to  add  their 
weight  to  the  charge,  the  weaker  and  more  imperfectly  pro- 
tected. It  was  not  really  left  for  Cyaxares  the  Made  to  "  be 
the  first  to  organise  an  Asiatic  army — to  divide  the  troops  into 
companies  and  form  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the  archen, 
and  the  cavalry."  *  The  Assyrian  troops  were  organised  in  this 
way,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  on  whose  sculptures 
we  find,  in  the  first  place,  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  march 
unaccompanied  by  infantry ;  *  secondly,  engagements  where 
cavalry  only  are  acting  against  the  enemy ; '  thirdly,  long  lines 
of  spearmen  on  foot  marching  in  double  file,  and  sometimes 
divided  into  companies;*  and  fourthly,  archers  drawn  up 
together,  but  similarly  divided  into  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  its  own  uniform.*  We  also  meet  with  a  corps  of 
pioneers,  wearing  a  uniform  and  armed  only  with  a  hatchet,* 
and  with  bodies  of  slingers,  who  are  all  armed  and  clothed 
alike.''  If,  in  the  battles  and  the  sieges  of  this  time,  the  troops 
seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  confused  together,  we  may  account 
for  it,  partly  by  the  inability  of  the  Assyrian  artists  to  represent 
bodies  of  troops  in  perspective,®  partly  by  their  not  aiming  at  an 
actual,  but  rather  at  a  typical  representation  of  events,*  and 
partly  also  by  their  fondness  for  representing,  not  the  prepara- 
tion for  battle  or  its  first  shock,  but  the  rout  and  flight  of  the 
enemy  and  their  own  hasty  pursuit  of  them. 

The  wars  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of  ancient  Bome,  con- 
sisted of  annual  inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 


*  Herod.  I.  103  :  Up&ros  iK6xi<^f  Kark 
T«A«o  rovs  iy  rfj  *A(T*p,  Koi  irpwros 
9i4ra^f  X^P^^  iKourrovs  flycu,  rovs  rt 
edxho^opovs  Koi  rols  /TTcar,  koI  rovs 
ro^oipipovs'  irph  rod  8^  &ya/Al|  ^y  irdyra 
Sfioiws  iiyair«pvpfi4ya, 

*  Layardf  MtmumenU  of  Nineveh^  Ist 
Scries,  Pis.  80  and  81. 

3  Ibid.  2iid  Series,  Pis.  37  and  88. 

*  Ibid.  1st  Series,  PI.  69. 

*  Ibid.  2nd  Series,  PI.  20. 

*  Ibid.  Ist  Series,  PI.  76. 
"  Ibid.  2nd  Scries,  Pis.  20  and  21. 

The  Assyrians  in  their  battle-scenes 

iver  represent  a  long  row  of  men  in 

tive.   Their  i-owers  in  this  respect 


are  limited  to  two  men,  or  at  the  utmost 
three.  Where  a  longer  row  is  attempted, 
each  is  nearly  on  the  head  of  the  other, 
and  all  are  represented  as  of  the  Bame 
size. 

^  E.g.  the  Assyrian  representation  d 
a  siege  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  siege. 
The  various  parts  of  the  attack  and 
defence,  together  with  the  surrender  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  captives^  are 
all  represented  in  one  scene.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  each  of  the  different 
corps  who  took  part  in  the  various 
attacks  is  represented  by  m  few  men. 
Hence  an  apparent  confusion. 
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repeated  year  after  year,  till  the  eiiemy  was  exhausted,  sued  for  - 
peace,  and  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  more  powerful  nation. 
The  king  in  person  usually  led  forth  his  army,  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  when  the  mountain  passes  were  opened,  and,  crossing 
his  own  borders,  invaded  some  one  or  other  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  monarch  himself  invariably  rode  forth  in  his 
chariot,  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes,  and  with  the  tiara  upon  his 
head ;  he  was  accompanied  by  numerons  attendants,  and  gene- 
rally preceded  and  followed  by  the  spearmen  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  and  a  detachment  of  horse-archers.  Conspicuous  among 
the  attendants  were  the  charioteer  who  managed  the  reins,  and 
the  parasol-bearer,  commonly  a  eunuch,  who,  standing  in  the 
chariot  behind  the  monarch,  held  the  emblem  of  sovereignty 
over  his  head.  A  bow-bearer,  a  quiver-bearer,  and  a  mace- 
benrer  were  usually  also  in  attendance,  walking  before  or  behind 
the  chariot  of  the  king,  who,  however,  did  not  often  depend  for 
arms  wholly  upon  them,  but  carried  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and 
one  or  more  arrows  in  his  right,  while  he  had  a  further  store  of 
the  latter  either  in  or  outside  his  chariot.  Two  or  three  led 
horses  were  always  at  hand,  to  furnish  a  means  of  escape  in  any 
difScuUy.  The  army,  marshalled  in  its  several  corp»<,  in  part 
preceded  the  royal  cortege,  in  part  followed  at  a  little  distance 
behind  it'"  On  entering  the  enemy's  country,  if  a  wooded  tract 
presenled  itself,  the  corps  of  pioneers  was  thrown  out  in  advance, 
and  cleared  away  the  obstructions.  When  a  river  was  reached 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  the  horses  were  detached  from  the  royal 
and  other  chariots  by  grooms  and  attendants;  the  chariots 
themselves  were  embarked  upon  boats  and  rowed  across  the 
stream ;  while  the  horses,  attached  by  ropes  to  a  post  near  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  swam  after  it.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were 
similarly  drawn  across  by  their  riders.  The  troops,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  the  attendants,  a  very  numerous  body,  swam 
the  stream,  generally  upon  inflated  skins,"  which  they  pUoed 
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ipare  the  Penii.o  prKtIce  <He- 
40;  Q.  Cure  iii.  3). 
ia  very  Kldom  that  va  find  a 
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Soldier  •vimmiag  ■  river  (Kojuiyik). 


under  them,  holding  the  neck  in  their  left  hand,  ond  sometimes 
increasing  the  inflation  as  they  went  by  applying  the  orifice  at 
the  top  of  the  neck  to  their 
mouths.  We  have  no  di< 
rect  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  tlie  baggage 
of  an  army,  which  must 
have  been  very  consider- 
able, was  conveyed,  either 
along  the  general  tine  of 
route,  or  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cross  a  river. 
We  may  conjecture  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  waa 
probably  placed  upon  rafts 
supported  on  inflated  skins,  such  as  those  which  conveyed  stones 
from  distant  quarries  to  be  used  in  the  Assyrian  buildings.'  In 
the  former,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  conveyance  was 
chiefly  by  beasts  of  burthen,  camels  and  asses,  as  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Judith  imagined.*  Carts  may  have  been  used  to 
some  extent;  since  they  were  certainly  employed  to  convey 
back  to  Assyria  the  spoil  of  the  conquered  nations.*     ,/ 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  army  generally  was  provided 
with  tents  or  not.  Possibly  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  may  have 
bivouacked  in  the  open  field,  unless  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  shelter  in  towns  or  villages  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Tents,  however,  were  certainly  provided  for  the  monarch  and 
his  suite.  Like  the  tents  of  the  Bomans,  these  appear  to  have 
been  commonly  pitched  within  a  fortified  enclosure,  which  was 
of  an  oval  shape/    They  were  disposed  in  rows,  and  were  all 


1 

See  the  reproentation,  p.  338. 

1  bIMory  or  cuatomi.    But  the  writer  had 

Judith  ii.  17  :  "  And  he  took  camfh 

»Dd 

mwa  for  Ihelr  carriBgOi,  ■  very  greet 

neri  in  general,  whieh  art  and  alwajs 

iber ;  and  shfep,  end  oien,  and  goets, 

have  been  remarkably  wide-«pt™l  and 

lout  numlier,  for  their  proTisioa." 

permanent.    He  may,  therefore,  fairly  be 

have  given    elsewhere   mj   reasons 

used  to  fill  out  a  aketch  of  Assyria. 

(//*, 

rwfolw,  vol.  i.  p.  2*5,  nole  ',  lee  edi- 

'  See  pp.  234  aad  243. 

tion 

)  for  regarding  the  Book  of  Judith 

'  Mr.  Layard  waa  at  first  Inclined  to 

.  post-Alexandrine  Bork,  and  Ihere- 

regard  these  eucloauni  *a  "  castles,"  or 
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nearly  similar  in  construction  and  form,  the  royal  tent  being 
perhaps  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  certain  amount  of 
ornamentation,  and  by  a  slight 
superiority  of  size.  The  m^ 
terial  used  for  the  covering  was  , 
probably  felt*  All  the  tents  / 
were  made  open  to  the  sky  in  -  - 
the  centre,  but  closed  in  at 
either  extremity  with  a  curious 
semicircular  top.  The  two  topa 
were  of  unequal  size.  Inter- 
nally, either  both  of  them,  or 
at  any  rate  the  larger  onee, 
were  supported  by  a  central 
pole,  which  threw  out  branches 
in  difTerent  directions  resemb- 
ling the  branches  of  a  tree  or 
the  spokes  of  a  parasol.  Some- 
times the  walls  of  tlie  tent  had 
likewise  the  support  of  poles, 
which  were  kept  in  place  by 
ropes  passed  obliquely  from 
the  top  of  each  to  the  ground 
in  front  of  them,  and  then 
firmly  secured  by  pegs.  Each 
tent  had  a  door,  square-headed, 
which  was  placed  at  the  side, 
near  the  end  which  had  the 
smaller  covering.  The  fumi-  ' 
ture  of  tents  consisted  of  tables, 
couches,    footstools,    and   domestic   utensils  of  various  kinds. 


3nd  Serin. 

>  Felt  wu  UMd  b7  tbe  Sc;th»i»  for 
theirIi!nt-co*cringa(Herod.iv.T3,T5);u 
il  ii  by  the  Cdmueki  at  (he  present  diy. 
It  ig  one  of  the  sim[deM  of  manufactum, 
■nd  nould  nadily  take  (be  rounded  form, 
which  ig  go  remarkable  in  the  rooli  of  the 
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It  (KojTuyit). 


PI9.  6.1  atkd  TT ;  Sod  Serleg,  Pla.  94,  36, 
and  TiO).  But  in  his  lateic  work  (A'nt'tM 
.twl  Uah^OH.  p,  ^30)  be  uke*  the  view 
adopted  in  thp  text.  Ibat  they  are  really 


"  fortified   c 


will  belit 

ion  who  compare*  with  the  enclogurei 
he  actual  plan  of  a  walled  city  (Badaca) 
u  PI.  41>  of  Mr.  Ijfcyard*g  MfjWim^ntSy 
VOL.  1. 
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Witliia  the  fortified  enclosure,  but  outside  the  tents,  were  the 
chariot  aad  horses  of  the  monarch,  an  altar  where  sacrifice 
could  be  made,  and  a  number  of  animals  suitable  for  food,  as 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.* 

It  appears  that  occasionally  the  advance  of  the  troops  was 
along  a  roadJ  Ordinarily,  however,  they  found  no  such  con- 
venience, but  had  to  press  forward  through  woods  and  over 
monntains  as  they  best  could.  Whatever  the  obstructions,  the 
chariot  of  the  monarch  was  in  some  way  or  other  conveyed 
across  them,  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
always  remained,  as  he  is  represented,  seated  in  it.     Probably 


•L^'i 

w 

i 

^Vv  \ T> 

hs)^ 

^^^\^ 

^ 

he  occasionally  dismounted  and  made  ose  of  one  of  the  led 
horses,  by  which  he  was  always  accompanied,  while  sometimes 
he  even  condescended  to  proceed  on  foot."  The  nae  of  palan- 
quins or  litters  seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  Assyrians, 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  very  ancient  in  Asia;  but  the  king 


'  Theae  are  often  repmented  in  ths 

lia*-relie&  (See  Idjard,  MonamtHli, 
and  Stiiet.  Pb.  S4  snd  36.  Compare 
the  paaeSBR  iram  Judith  above  quoted, 
p,  4fii,  note  '.) 

'  A  road  secma  to  be  intended  in  the 
b»»-rellcf  of  which  Mr.  laj'anl  h»a  given 
*  representation  in  hii  ifimami-ni)  of 
Sineceh,  1st  Series,  PI.  81.  According 
lo  the  rendering  of  Sir  H.  lUwIinsini, 


TigUth-Piiewr  I.  ealli  himself  "  the 
opener  of  (he  roads  of  the  countries." 
{/oKrlption,  p.  30,  S  ix.) 

■  Tlie  probabiiitiea  of  tbe  cue  alone 
would  justify  these  concluiioas,  which 
are  further  supported  bj  the  Inscriptions 
(/tucnpiioB  of  Tighlh-I'ilestr  /  p.  3U, 
§  viii. ;  Jovnutl  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol. 
lii.  pp.  139, 140,  &c.),  and  by  at  IcMt  one 
bas-relief  (see  the  above  r«presentation). 
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was  sometimes  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  seated  on  his  throne, 
in  the  way  that  we  see  the  enthroned  gods  borne  in  many  of  the 
sculptures.' 

The  first  object  in  entering  a  country  was  to  fight,  if  possible, 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  inhabitants.     The  Assyrians  were 
always  confident  of  victory  in  such  an  encounter,  being  better 
armed,  better  disciplined,  and  perhaps  of  stronger  frames  than 
any  of  their  neighbours.*®    There  is  no  evidence  to  show  how 
their  armies  were  drawn  up,  or  how  the  troops  were  handled  in 
an  engagement ;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  most  cases,  after  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  resistance,  the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  some- 
times throwing  away  his  arms,  at  other  times  fighting  as  he 
retired,  always  vigorously  pursued  both  by  horse  and  foot,  and 
sometimes  driven   headlong  into  a  river.*      Quarter  was  not 
very  often  given  in  a  battle.     The  barbarous  practice  of  re- 
warding those  who  carried  back  to  camp  the  heads  of  foemen 
prevailed ;  and  this  led  to  the  massacre  in  many  cases  even 
of  the  wounded,  the   disarmed,  and  the  unresisting,  though 
occasionally  quarter  was  given,  more  especially  to  generals  and 
other  leading  personages  whom  it  was  of  impoilance  to  take 
alive.     Even  while  the  engagement  continued,  it  would  seem 
that   soldiers  might  quit  the  ranks,  decapitate  a  fallen  foe, 
and  carry  oflf  his  head  to  the  rear,  without  incurring   any 
reproof;'*  and  it  is  certain  that,  so  soon  as  the  engagement 
was  over,  the  whole  army  turned  to  beheading  the  fallen,  using 
for  this  purpose  the  short  sword,  which  almost  every  warrior 
carried  at  his  left  side.     A  few,  unable  to  obtain  heads,  were 
forced  to  be  content  with  gathering  the  spoils  of  the  slain  and 
of  the  fled,  especially  their  arms,  such  as  quivers,  bows,  helmets, 
and  the  like ;  while  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  proceeding 


^  Layard,  Monuments^  Ist  Series,  PI.  65. 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot  supposes  palanquins  to 
be  mentioned  more  than  once  in  an 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  [Journal  of 
Asiatic  iSoi'ic'ti/^  vol.  xix.  pp.  152,  153, 
173,  &c.) ;  but  Sir  U.  Uawlinson  does  not 


allow  this  translation. 

»•  See  p.  239. 

^  Layard,  Monuments^  2nd  Series, 
Fl.  46. 

•  See  particularly  Layard's  MonumentSy 
Ist  Series,  PI.  70. 
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to  an  appointed  spot  in  tlie  rear,*  exLibited  the  tokens  of  their 
valour,  or  of  tlieir  good  luck,  to  the  royal  scribes,  who  took  an 
exact  account  of  the  amount  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  killed. 

When  the  enemy  could  no  longer  resist  in  the  open  field,  lie 
usually  fled  to  his  strongholds.  Almost  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  Assyrians  waged  their  wars  praseesed  fortified  cities, 
or  castles,  which  seem  to  have  been  places  constructed  with  a 
good  deal  of  skill,  and  possessed  of  do  inconsiderable  strength. 


Fortified  pliee,  belonging  to  u  eDcm;  of  the  Anjriuu  (Nlmrud). 

According  to  the  representations  of  the  sculptures,  they  were  all 
nearly  similar  in  character,  the  defences  consisting  of  high 
battlemented  walls,  pierced  with  loopholes  or  windows  towards 
their  apper  part,  and  flanked  at  intervals  along  their  whole 
course  by  towers.  Uften  they  possessed  two  or  more  enceintes, 
which  in  the  bas-reliefs  are  represented  one  above  the  other ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  outermost  circuit  was  sometimes  a  mere 
plain  contiuuooB  wall,  as  in  the  above  woodcut.  They  were 
entered  by  lai^  gateways,  most  commonly  arched,  and  closed 
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Gateway  of  castle  (Kojunjik). 


by  two  huge  gates  or  doors,  which  completely  filled  up  the 
aperture.  Occasionally,  however,  the  gateways  were  square- 
headed,  as  in  the  subjoined  illustra- 
tion, where  there  occurs,  moreover, 
a  very  curious  ornamentation  of  the 
battlements/ 

These  fortified  places  the  Assyrians 
attacked  in  three  principal  ways. 
Sometimes  they  endeavoured  to  take 
them  by  escalade,  advancing  for  this 
purpose  a  number  of  long  ladders 
against  different  parts  of  the  walls, 
thus  distracting  the  enemy's  attention 
and  seeking  to  find  a  weak  point. 
Up  the  ladders  proceeded  companies  of 
spearmen  and  archers  in  combination, 
the  spearmen  invariably  taking  the  lead,  since  their  large  shields 
afforded  them  a  protection,  which  archers  advancing  in  file  up  a 
ladder  could  not  have.  Meanwhile  from  below  a  constant  dis- 
charge was  kept  up  by  bowmen  and  slingers,  the  former  of  whom 
were  generally  protected  by  the  gerrhon,  or  high  wicker  shield, 
held  in  front  of  them  by  a  comrade.  The  besieged  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  and  break  the  ladders,  which  are  often  represented 
in  fragments;*  or,  failing  in  this  attempt,  sought  by  hurling 
down  large  stones,  and  by  discharges  from  their  bows  and  slings, 
to  precipitate  and  destroy  their  assailants.  If  finally  they  were 
unable  by  these  means  to  keep  the  Assyrians  from  reaching  the 
topmost  roimd  of  the  ladders,  they  had  recourse  to  their  spears, 
and  man  to  man,  spear  to  spear,  and  shield  to  shield,  they  still 
struggled  to  defend  themselves.  The  Assyrians  always  repre- 
sent the  sieges  which  they  conduct  as  terminating  successfully ; 
but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  in  many  instances  the  invader 


*  Mr.  Layard  regards  this  ornamenta- 
tion as  produced  by  a  suspension  from 
the  battlements  of  the  shields  of  the 
garrison,  and  suggests  that  it  illustrates 
the  passage  in  Ezekiel  with  respect  to 
Tyre:  "The  men  of  Arvad  with  thine 
army  were  upon  thy  walls  round  about, 


and  the  Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers ; 
they  hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  voalls 
round  about.**  (Nineveh  and  its  Remains^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  388.) 

•  Layard,  Monuments,  2nd  Series,  PI. 
21. 
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was  beaten  back,  and  forced  to  relinquish  his  prey,  or  to  try 
fresh  methods  of  obtaining  it 

If  the  escalade  failed,  or  if  it  was  thought  nnadvisable  to 
attempt  it,  the  plan  most  commonly  adopted  was  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  battering-ram.     The  Assyrian  armies  were  abim- 


BBttering-rams. 

dantly  snpptied  with  these  engines,  of  which  we  see  as  many  as 
seven  engaged  in  a  single  siege.'  They  were  variously  designed 
and  arranged.  Some  had  a  bead  shaped  like  the  point  of  a 
spear ; ''  others,  one  more  resembling  the  end  of  a  blunderbuss." 
All  of  them  were  covered  with  a  framework,  which  was  of  ozier, 
wood,  felt  or  skins,  for  the  better  protection  of  those  who  worked 
the  implement ;  hut  some  appear  to  have  been  stationary,  having 
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their  framework  resting  on  the  ground  itself,*  while  others  were 
moveable,  being  provided  with  wheels,  which  in  the  early  times 
were  six,'®  but  in  the  later  times  four  only.  Again,  sometimes, 
combined  with  the  ram  and  its  framework  was  a  moveable  tower, 
containing  soldiers,  who  at  once  fought  the  enemy  on  a  level, 
and  protected  the  engine  from  their  attacks.  Fire  was  the 
weapon  usually  turned  against  the  ram,  torches,  burning  tow,  or 
other  inflammable  substances  being  cast  from  the  walls  upon  its 
framework,  which,  wherever  it  was  of  ozier  or  of  wood,  could  be 
easily  set  alight  and  consumed.  To  prevent  this  result,  the 
workers  of  the  ram  were  sometimes  provided  with  a  supply  of 
water,  which  they  could  direct  through  leathern  or  metal  pipes 
against  the  combustibles.^  At  other  times  they  sought  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  suspending  from  a  pole  in  front  of  their 
engine  a  curtain  of  cloth,  leather,  or  some  other  non-inflammable 
substtince.^ 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  battering-ram 
was  by  catching  the  point  with  a  chain  suspended  by  its  two 
ends  from  the  walls,  and  then,  when  the  ram  w£is  worked, 
diverting  the  stroke,  by  drawing  the  head  upwards.'  To  oppose 
this  device,  the  besiegers  provided  some  of  their  number  with 
strong  metal  hooks,  and  stationed  them  below  the  ram,  where 
they  watched  for  the  descent  of  the  chain.  As  soon  as  ever  it 
caught  the  head  of  the  ram,  they  inserted  their  hooks  into  its 
links,  and  then  hanging  upon  it  with  tlieir  whole  weight,  pre- 
vented its  interference  with  the  stroke. 

Battering-rams  were  frequently  used  against  the  walls  from 
the  natural  ground  at  their  foot.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
besiegers  raised  vast  mounds  against  the  ramparts,  and  advanced 


•  See  Mr.  Layard*8  Mimuments,  Ist 
Series,  PI.  19. 

»»  Ibid.  PI.  17.  >  Ibid.  PL  19. 

*  In  the  bas-relief  represented  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  2nd  Series  of  Mtmntnents^ 
PI.  21,  where  an  enormous  number  of 
torches  are  seen  in  the  air,  every  bat- 
tering-ram is  thus  protected.  A  man, 
sheltered  under  the  framework  of  the 
ram,  holds  the  pole  which  supports  the 
curtain.     (See  the  ram,  No.  II.,  in  the 


woodcut  on  the  preceding  page.)  May 
not  the  irpoKoX'bfiixa'ra  of  the  PlatsMtna 
have  been  curtains  of  this  description? 
They  were  made  of  "  skins  and  raw 
hides"  (Thucyd.  ii.  75). 

*  Instead  of  chains,  the  Greeks  used 
nooses  (/3f><<xoO»  made  of  rope  probably, 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Thucyd.  ii.  76, 
where  it^^icXuv  seems  to  mean  "  drew 
upwards,"  and  compare  Livy,  xxxvL  23, 
and  Dio  Cassius,  1080,  U.) 
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their  engines  up  these,  th.\a  brioging  them  od  a  level  with  the 
upper  and  weaker  portions  of  the  defences.  Of  this  uature  pro- 
bably were  the  mounds  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  employed  by 
the  Babylonians*  and  Egyptians,*  as  well  as  the  Assyrians,*  in 
their  sieges  of  cities.  The  intention  was  not  eo  mnch  to  pile  up  the 
momids  till  they  were  on  a 
leyel  with  the  top  of  the 
walls  as  to  work  the  batter- 
ing-ram with  greater  advan- 
tage from  them.  A  similar 
use  was  made  of  mounds  by 
the  Peloponnesian  Greeks, 
who  nearly  succeeded  in 
taking  Flateea  in  this  way/ 
The  motmds  were  not  always 
composed  entirely  of  earth ; 
the  upper  portion  was  often 
made  of  several  layers  of 
stone  or  brick,  arranged  in 
regular  order,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  paved  road,  up 
which  the  rams  might  be 
dragged  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Trees,  too,  were 
sometimes  cut  down  and 
built  into  the  mound.' 

Besides    battering-rams, 

the    Assyrians   appear    to 

have  been  acquainted  with 

an  engide  resembling   the 

catapult,  or  rather  the  halitla*  of  the  Eomans.     This  engine. 


AMj'rian  &a/Ma  (Nin 


'  Jer.  Tt.  6,  xixli.  34,  xxxlii.  4,  &&       I 

•  Ezek.  xvli.  17.  i 

•  3  Kings  xlx.  3a  ;  I*,  xxxvii.  33.    The   | 


|tn    Ur.    Layard'i    MonumenU,    2Dd 


Serici,   PI.  IS-    So  ThupjdidM  apnka 

of  the  Peloponneilsn  mound  u  com- 
poaed  of  «rlb,  slones,  and  wmd.  ('E^ 
pour  ti  BUtir  it  ntiri  Kal  M0svi  Kai 
y1}y.     Thucjd.  ii.  75.) 

*  The  term  "ciil«pull"  WM  property 
applied  to  the  engine  which  threw  darts; 
that   which   thttw   itonea   wai   called 
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which  was  of  great  height,  and  threw  stones  of  a  large  size,  was 
protected,  like  the  ram,  by  a  framework,  apparently  of  wood, 
covered  with  canvas,  felt,  or  hides.  The  stoneB  thrown  from 
the  engine  were  of  irregular  shape,  and  it  was  able  to  discharge 
Beveral  at  the  same  time.  The  besiegers  worked  it  from  a  mound 
or  mclined  plane,  which  enabled  them  to  send  tlieir  missiles  to 
the  top  of  the  ramparts.'"  It  had  to  be  brought  very  close  to 
the  walls  in  order  to  be  eflfective — a  position  which  gave  the 
besieged  an  opportunity  of  assailing  it  by  fire.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  liability  which  caused  the  infrequent  use  of  the  engine  in 
question,  which  is  rare  upon  the  earlier,  and  absent  from  the 
later,  sculptures. 

The  third  mode  of  attack  employed   by  the  Assyrians   in 
their   eif^gt's  of  fortified   places   was    the    mine.      While   the 


eitguies  were  in  full    piay 

the  place  a^sailod  the  de- 

mders  of  the  walls  with 

ir  slings  and  bows,  war- 

B  Bingly,  or  in  twos  and 

I,  advanced  stealthily 

^e  foot  of  the.  ramparts, 

ii«itber  with  their  swords 

the    points   of  their 

nrs,  or  with  implements 

"■  suited  for  the  pur- 

-■■owbars  and 

le  foiin- 

iis,endea-  '=""''*'■ 


and  the  troops  drawn  up  around 


Mining  the  wall  (Koyunjik). 


.aoTe  the  stones  one  by  one,  and  so  to  force  an 
B  employed,  the  assailant  commonly  either 
I  him  as  a  protection,  or  was  guarded  hv 
,  finally,  if  he  curried  the  curved 
iie  wall,  and  then  placed  himself  under 
jowever,  ho  dispensed  with  the  pro- 

\l.„^'menti(^  Kmereh,   lit 
Dodcat,  >upn,  p.  446. 
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tection  of  a  shield  altogether,  and,  trusting  to  his  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail,  which  covered  him  at  all  vital  points,  pursued  his 
labour  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  weapons  aimed  at 
him  by  the  enemy.  ^* 

Occasionally  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  against 

the  gates,  which  they  endeavoured  to  break 
open  with  axes,  or  to  set  on  fire  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  torch.  From  this  latter  circum- 
stance we  may  gather  that  the  gates  were 
ordinarily  of  wood,  not,  like  those  of  Babylon  ** 
and  Veii,^*  of  brass.  In  the  hot  climate  of 
Southern  Asia  wood  becomes  so  dry  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  that  the  most  solid  doors 
may  readily  be  ignited  and  consumed.^ 

When  at  last  the  city  or  castle  was  by  some 
of  these  means  reduced,  and  the  garrison  con- 
sented to  surrender  itself,  the  work  of  de- 
molition,   already    begun,    was    completed. 
m  \  Generally  the  place  was  set  on  fire;  some- 

I    \  times  workmen  provided  with  pickaxes  and 

I  other  tools  mounted  upon  the  ramparts  and 

II  towers,  hurled  down  the  battlements,  broke 

Implement  used  in  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  or  even  levelled  the 
destruction  of  cities  whole  building.    Vengeance  was  further  taken 
^"*  by  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  trees  in  the 

vicinity,  more  especially  the  highly  prized  date-palms,  which 
were  cut  with  hatchets  half  through  their  stems  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  pulled  or  pushed 
down.  Other  trees  were  either  treated  similarly,  or  denuded 
of  their  branches.*  Occasionally  the  destruction  was  of  a  less 
wanton  and  vengeful  character.  Timber-trees  were  cut  down 
for  transport  to  Assyria,  where  they  were  used  in  the  construc- 


*•  Layard,  MonnmentSy  Ist  Series, 
PI.  19. 

»«  Herod,  i.  179;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  §  7. 

"  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cnmill.  12. 

'  In  the  Affghan  war  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Candahar  was  ignited 


from  the  outside  by  the  AflTghanees,  and 
was  entirely  consumed  in  less  than  an 
hour. 

'  Sec  Mr.  Layard*s  Monuments^  2nd 
Series,  PI.  40. 
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'  and  fruit-trees   were  occasiouall; 


tiou  of  the  royal  palaces 
taken  up  by  the  rool^ 
removed  carefully,  and 
planted  in  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  con- 
querors/  Meanwhile 
there  was  a  general  plun- 
dering of  the  captured 
place.  Tlie  temples  were 
entered,  and  the  im^es 
of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  which 
were  often  of  gold  and 
silver,'  were  seized  and 
carried  off  in  triumph.' 
This  was  not  mere  cu- 
pidity. It  was  regarded 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  show  that  the  gods  of  the 
Assyrians  were  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  who  were 
powerless  to  protect  either  their  votaries 
or  even  themselves  from  the  irresistible 
might  of  the  servants  of  Aashur.  The 
ordinary  practice  was  to  convey  the  images 
of  the  foreign  gods  from  the  temples  of 
the  captured  places  to  Assyria,  and  tJiere 
to  offer  them  at  the  shrines  of  the  prin- 
cipal Assyrian  deities.'  Hence  the  special 
force  of  the  proud  question — "  Where  are 
thegodsof  Hamathandof  Arpad?  Wliere 
are  the  go<ls  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Soldier  rarrying  off  >poii 
Ival,?"-  Where  are  they  bat  carried  cai^  ''-'■"■pl'lllh.™^). 
tive  to  Assyria,  prisoners  and  slaves  in  the  temples  of  those 
deities  whose  power  they  ventured  to  resist  ? 


Boldien  destroying  date-pilmi(Koyuiij[l[). 


'  Fo<  To[bot,  ■flsijd-.rn  T,-ils,  pp.  8, 
1 T,  &r. 

'  So  nt  least  Sir  Henry  Rftwlinson 
iinilprstnnd)!  a  pasMfte  In  the  Ticlath- 
ription,   col.  vii.  U.   17-27, 


'  rnscnplion nf  Tililtilh-Piltier  r.p.a9. 
'  Layaid,  JIim«iiu-HU,   Itt  Serlci,  PI. 
65  :  Si.d  Seriei,  PI.  30,  &e. 

'  /Ti*;rr;rtion  of    Tiglath-PUeter  I.  p. 


pp. 
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The  houBCB  of  the  city  were  also  commonly  plundered,  and 
eyerytliing  of  value  in  them  was  carried  off.  Long  files  ol 
men,  each  bearing  eome  article  of  furniture  out  of  the  gate  of  a 
captured  town,  are  frequent  upon  the  bas-reliefs,  where  we  like- 
wise often  observe  in  the  train  of  a  returning  army  cart^  ladeu 
with  household  etuff  of  every  kind,  alternating  with  long  striogs 
of  captives.  All  tlie  spoil  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  by 
the  individual  plunderers  to  one  place,  where  it  was  carefully 
sorted  and  counted  in  the  presence 
and  under  tlie  sujierintendence  of 
royal  scribes,  who  took  an  exact 
inventory  of  the  whole  before  it  was 
carried  away  by  its  captors.  Scales 
were  used  to  determine  the  weight 
of  articles  made  of  the  precious 
metals,'  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  Buhjtcted  to  clipping.  We 
may  conclude  from  these  practices 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value 
of  all  private  spoil  was  either  due 
to  the  royal  treasury,  or  required 
to  be  paid  to  the  gods  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  aid  and  protection,  Kesidea  the  private 
spoil,  there  was  a  portion  which  was  from  the  first  set  apart 
exclusively  for  the  monarch.  This  coneisled  especially  of  the 
public  treasure  of  the  captured  city,  the  gold  and  silver,  whether 
in  bullion,  plate,  or  ornaments,  I'rom  the  pataee  of  its  prince, 
and  the  idols,  and  probably  the  other  valuables,  from  the 
temples. 

Tiie  inhabitants  of  a  captured  place  were  usually  treated  with 
more  or  less  of  severity.     Those  regarded  as  most  responsible 
S  resistance  or  the  rebellion  were  seized  ;  generally  their 
her  before  them  or  behind  their  backs, 
(  were  attached  to  their  feet,'  and  even 


•re  a    I         '  S»  Mr.  Lojord-a   1 
biack    ■    ^niHiJTU,  ToLii.  p.  376. 

In  (he    ■ 
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rings  passed  through  their  lipa,'  aad  in  this  abject  guise  they 
were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Seated 
on  his  throne  ia  hia  fortified  camp  without  the  place,  and 
surrounded  by  his  attendants,  he  received  them  one  by  one, 
and  instantly  pronounced  their  doom.  On  some  he  proudly 
placed  his  foot,'  some  he  pardoned,  a  few  he  ordered  for  execu- 
tion, many  he  sentenced  to  be  torn  from  their  homes  and 
carried  into  slavery. 

Various  modes  of  execution  seem  to  have  been  employed  in 
t)ie  case  of  condemned  captives.  One  of  them  was  impalement. 
This  has  always  been,  and  still  remains,  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  East;  but  the  manner  of  impaling  which 
the  Assyrians  adopted  was  peculiar.  They  pointed  a  stake  at 
one  end,  and,  having  fixed  the  other  end  firmly  into  the  ground, 
placed  their  criminal  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach  upon  the 
point,  and  made  it  enter  hia  body  just  below  the  breastbone.* 
This  method  of  impaling  must  have  destroyed  life  tolerably  soon, 
and  have  thus  been  a  far  less  cruel 
puoiahment  than  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Bomans.  We  do  not  observe  it  very 
often  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  nor 
do  we  ever  see  it  applied  to  more  than 
a  few  individuals.^  It  was  probably 
reserved  for  those  who  were  considered 
the  worst  criminals.' 

Another  very  commou   mode  of 
executing  captives  was  by  beating  in 
their  skulls  with  a  mace.    In  this  case 
the  victim  commonly  knelt ;  his  two      Hsoe-borer,  wiih  *tteDd>Dt, 
hands  were  placed  before  him  upon  s  "'*'"'"«  '  P""™"  (Ko7u-jik> 
block  or  cushion ;  behind  him  stood  two  executioners,  one  of 


'  s« 

of«pti 

M  thug  treated 

■  For 

oflhU 

jirMtiie 

«eMr. 

I*yanl'9  .WuF.un 

«■"(!,    Is 

Seri«, 

PI.  aa. 

The  Fenian  m 

tremled 

csptivM 

in  the  5«nie  w 

«eby 

the    reck  scHliXure    M 

B*hiilu 

Q.     The 

pncticc 

*""   ■'"■")■«   P 

reviilcd 

in   Ihc 

Eut.  See  Josh.  x.  H ;  Pa.  viiL  6 ;  ci.  1 
Lamml.  lii.  34,  tic. 

'  Per  >  repreaenIBtlon,  >ee  p.  243. 

'  OnelilDg,  the  greal  AuhuT^iiir-pa) 
■eemi  to  h«ve  emj^ojed  impalement  01 
■  large  tcale.  (See  hii  long  ln>criptioa 
BHliih  .Viae--  S^rie,.  PI..  17  to  26.) 

*  Auyrian  Teita,  p.  38. 
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whom  held  him  by  a  cord  round  his  neck,  while  the  otbe 
seizing  his  back  hair  in  one  hand,  strock  bim  a  furioas  bio 
upon  the  head  with  a  mace  which  he  held  in  the  other.'^  ] 
mnat  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  second  blow  was  needed. 
Decapitation  waa  less  frequently  practised.  The  expreaaio: 
indeed,  "  I  cut  off  their  heads,"  is  common  in  the  Inscriptiona ; 
but  in  most  instances  it  evidently  refers  to  the  practice,  alread' 
noticed,*  of  collecting  the  heads  of  those  who  had  fallen  ii 
battle.  Still  there  are  ix 
stances,  both  in  the  Inacrip 
tions '  and  in  the  senlpturee, 
of  what  appears  to  hare  beei 
a  format  execution  of  cap 
tives  by  beheading.  In  tbe« 
cases  the  criminal,  it  woalc 
seem,  stood  upright,  or  bend 
ing  a  little  forwards,  and,  th< 
executioner,  taking  him  by  t 
lock  of  hair  with  his  lefi 
hand,  struck  his  head  fron: 
his  shoulders  with  a  shorl 
Bword,  which  he  held  in  hit 

right. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  a  punishment  even  more  barbaroue 
than  these  was  not  occasionally  resorted  to.  In  two  or  three 
bas-reliefs  executioners  are  represented  in  the  act  of  Haying 
prisoners  with  a  knife.  The  bodies  are  extended  upon  the 
ground  or  against  a  wall,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means 
of  four  pegs  attached  by  strings  or  thongs  to  the  two  wrists  and 
the  two  ankles.  The  executioner  leans  over  the  victim,  and 
with  his  knife  detaches  the  skin  from  the  flesh.'  Une  would 
trust  that   this  operation   was  not   performed   until  life  was 


'  Another  mode  of  executing  with  |  '  Anynan  T/xta,  1. 1.  c. 

the  mace  ii  reprpBcated  in  Hr.  Lajvrd'i  i  *  See    particular);    the    elnb    in    the 

JVi'iuttA  and  Ba'iykn,  p,  458.  I  Brilisb  MuBeum,  entitled  "Execution  of 

■  See   the    IiM^riplior,   of    Tigiil/i-Pi-  \  the  King  of  Siuiana." 

ftfs  T  I.  pp.  24  and  50  ;  Auj/riin  Trxtt,  '  •  For  a  reprewnUlion  see  Mr.  iMyttrd'g 

pp.  11,  30,  &c     ^^^^MS|  p>  4S7.  i  Xinfctli  and  ISabyhm,  p.  157. 
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extinct.  We  know  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Persians/ 
and  even  of  the  barbarous  Scythians,*  to  flay  the  corpses,  and 
not  the  living  forms,  of  criminals  and  of  enemies;  we  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Assyrians  removed  the  skin  from  the 
dead,  to  use  it  as  a  trophy  or  as  a  warning,^  and  did  not  inflict 
so  cruel  a  torture  on  the  living. 

Sometimes  the  punishment  awarded  to  a  prisoner  was  mutila- 
tion instead  of  deatL  Cutting  off  the  ears  close  to  the  head, 
blinding  the  eyes  with  burning-irons,  cutting  off  the  nose,  and 
plucking  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  have  been  in  all  ages 
favourite  Oriental  punishments.'  We  have  distinct  evidence 
that  some  at  least  of  these  cruelties  were  practised  by  the 
Assyrians.  Asshur-izir-pal  tells  us  in  his  great  Inscription  that 
he  often  cut  off  the  noses  and  the  ears  of  prisoners;  while 
a  slab  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  shows  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  torturers,  one  of  whom  holds  his 
head  firm  and  fast,  while  another  thrusts  his  hand  into  his 
mouth  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  out  the  tongue.® 

The  captives  carried  away  by  the  conquerors  consisted  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  Tlie  men  were  formed  into  bands, 
under  the  conduct  of  officers,  who  urged  them  forward  on  their 
way  by  blows,  with  small  regard  to  their  sufferings.  Commonly 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  employed 
by  the  monarchs  in  the  lower  or  higher  departments  of  labour, 
according  to  their  capacities.  The  skilled  workmen  were  in 
request  to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and  palaces, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  unskilled  were  made  use  of  to 
quarry  and  drag  stone,  to  raise  mounds,  make  bricks,  and  the 


*  Herod,  v.  25 :  Itffdfiyriv  fiatrtXths  I  on  which  his  son  had  succeeded  him, 
KofA&iKms^  <r<f>d^as  air^Scipc  ircuray  |  and  so  to  deter  the  son  from  imitating 
T^i^    iivOpu/irritriv.     And   again,  a   little  the  corruption  of  his  fiither. 

further   on:    roy    iLvoicrtiyas    &ir<8<if)c,  '  See   Herod,   iii.  69,   154;   yii.   IS; 

^*  flayed  after  he  had  slain.*'  Xen.  Amtb.   i.  9,  §  13 ;    Amm.   Marc. 

*  Herod,  iv.   64:    OoAAol    8i    ity^pciy  i    xxvii.  12;  Procop.  De  Bell.  Pers.  i.  11  ; 
ix^pwv    T^T     Se^tas     x*P^^     ytKpwy  {    Jerem.  xxxix.  7,  &c. ;  and  compare  Bris- 
i6yra)v    diroSc/poKTcs,    ainoiffi    6yu^i  son,  De  Rctjn.  Pers.  ii.  pp.  334,  335. 
KaXxnrrpa^  tS>v  <f>apfrp4ooy  ieoi€vvrou.  •  The  whole  slab  is  engraved  by  Mr. 


*  The  Scythians  used  the  skins  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies.  When  Cam- 
byses  hod  Sisamnes  flayed,  it  was  to 
cover  with  his  skin  the  seat  of  justice, 


Layard  in  his  MonrunetitSj  2nd  Series, 
PI.  47.  A  portion  of  it  is  also  given  in 
his  Ninecch  and  Babylon^  p.  458. 


^ 


TIIF.  «EC''M>  M-'XAKfHV. 


lik-.' 


i.:n'-titii'-i.  iij-t'M'i   '^f  lx:iii;r  thus  ^mi'loy-rd    in  ti- 
-tipitii!.  tilt-  •■■i|'tiv*r-  vrtfTt-  sinii-ly 


ii-A  r'-:;i'>!i-,  wii-p;  it  «n-  tliuii^rlit  tjrtt  th-rv  wr.ti]i,i  iua:;,:r: 
tli"  .\--jTiiiii  j'i""'-r  u::>uii^t  uiitiv*:  inuloi.t'^iits.'''  Tliii*  Y,~i7 
i,.i'M',ii  'i-laiit-l  IJ.byl.,r>ii,n-.  Sii«i.i,fhites,  K-hrtvit^s.  EIazi.::^. 
iiii'l  'itli' i>  ill  Siliiiiiriii,  ■  wiiilv-  S»rL"in  S";ttJ>:'fl  his  SanjariTi: 
(■»[.tiv'-  in  'JiHi/iiiiti-i  iiii'l  in  "lln:  oiti'?5  ff  ihe  M.-dvs."  * 

'I'll"  MniiK-ii  all'!  'liiMn-n  cnrrU-l  off  Ijy  tht  'r'jnf|iien:irs  w^rr 
tn-iit<:'l  witli  Hi' If"  i'-ini-.-rj|i--s  lliuii  tlit-m-n.     Si.inietinies'>Di.>.- 


hiit  iirtdi  iiiouiili'il  im  iiiiilf«,"ors(.'ttt(,-'I  in  carts  drawn  by  bullockii 
rir  n:---s,"  tln-y  fulluMwl  in  the  train  of  their  new  masters,  iiol 
iilmiyit  jmrlitijw  i)iiwilliii<r  to  exclum^r't  the  monotony  of  domciitio 
lil'i;  III  hiim>:  liir  tint  i.'X';iti.-ni<>nt  of  a  uen  and  unknown  condition 
ill  II  t'rrnli  ciiiintry.  W<;  wlilom  i»:o  them  exhibiting  any  signs 
<if  t:rii:l',  'I'bo  Moni'rn  and  <:hildren  are  together,  and  the 
MKitli' IS  hivisli  un  their  little  ones  t)ie  usual  caresses  and  kind 
Iij|j<-<'H,  tiikiij^;  them  in  their  laps,  giving  them  the  breast, 
nirryiiii:  therm  Upon  their  shonlden,  or  else  leading  them  by 
tii(^  liiiinl.  At  interrali  tbej  wen  allowed  to  itop  and  rest; 
Hii'l  it  wiiN  lint  iivtm  thepraetire  todepriTe  them  of  Bnch  portion 
of  ilii-ir  liiiiisitlioh)  uto^  If  they  might  hsTe  contrired  to  secare 

^\   I  K,;   A.'^'/H-a  r.J-ll  V  \   "  IElBfl,XTill.ll.     "Swii.>a3. 

•<•  IIM.  f.  i.  A  ^        ^^^    Sappf^SUuidMa. 
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before  quitting  their  homes.  This  they  commonly  bore  in  a 
bag  or  sack  which  was  either  held  in  the  hand  or  thrown  over 
one  shoulder.  When  they  reached  Assyria,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  commonly  assigned  as  wives  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Assyrian  army.^* 

Together  with  their  captives  the  Assyrians  carried  off  vast 
quantities  of  the  domesticated  animals,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  mules.  The  numbers  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscriptions  are  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
Sennacherib,  for  instance,  says  that  in  one  foray  he  bore  off 
from  the  tribes  on  the  Euphrates  *^  7200  horses  and  mares, 
52:^0  camels,  11,000  mules,  120,000  oxen,  and  800,000  sheep  "  !  * 
Other  kings  omit  particulars,  but  speak  of  the  captured  animals 
which  they  led  away  as  being  "  too  numerous  to  be  counted," 
or  "  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven." '  The  Assyrian  sculptors 
are  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  art  to  comparatively  small 
numbers,  but  they  show  us  horses,  camels,  and  mules,  in  the 
train  of  a  returning  army,'  together  with  groups  of  the  other 
animals,*  indiciitive  of  the  vast  flocks  and  herds  continually 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions. 

Occasionally  the  monarchs  were  not  content  with  bringing 
home  domesticated  animals  only,  but  took  the  trouble  to 
transport  from  distant  regions  into  Assyria  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  informs  us  in  general  terms 
that,  besides  carrying  off  the  droves  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and 
asses  that  he  obtained  from  the  subjugated  countries,  he  ^^  took 
away  and  drove  off  the  herds  of  the  wild  goats  and  the  ibexes, 
the  wild  sheep  and  the  wild  cattle ; "  *  and  another  monarch 
mentions  that  in  one  expedition  he  carried  off  from  the  middle 
Euphrates  a  drove  of  forty  wild  cattle,  and  also  a  flock  of 
twenty  06triches.^  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  stock 
Assyria  Bith  a  variety  and  an  abundance  of  animals  of  chace. 


'*  Anjfrian  Texity  p.  19  uid  note. 

1  See  the  aatlior*!  Berodotu$y  toL  L 
p.  493,  note  K 

*  AjUffrian.Texti,  p.  11;  Tiglaih-Pi' 
Itmr  In$cription,  p.  44,  tco. 

'  lAjard,  MimummtMf  lit  Seiiet,  Pit. 

VOL.  I.  2  I 


61,  74,  75;  2Dd  Series,  Pis.  33,  34,  8cc. 

*  For  representations  of  such  groups, 
see  pp.  351,  352. 

*  Inscription^  p.  58. 

*  Assyrian  Texts,  p.  25. 
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The  foeR  of  the  iVt^syriatis  would  Bometimes,  when  hard 
presseil,  desert  the  dry  land,  and  betake  tbetnsolTes  to  tht 
marshes,  or  cross  the  sea  to  islands  where  they  trusted  thai 
they  ini<rht  be  senire  from  attack.  Not  unfreqaentlj  thej 
obtained  their  object  by  such  a  retreat,  for  tlie  Assyrians  wen 
not  a  maritime  p<!0])le,  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  pursued 
The  A»«YnunB  woidd  penetrate  into  tlie  marshes  t^  means  01 
reed  boats,  probably  not  very  diflerent  from  the  terradas  a1 
present  iu  use  anion<<:  the  Arabs  of  the  Mesopotamian  marsh 
districts.''  Snch  boats  are  represented  upon  the  bas-reliefW  at 
captble  of  holdin<j;  from  three  to  five  armed  men.'  On  these 
the  Assyrian  foot-aoldicrs  would  embark,  taking  with  them  a 
single  boatiunn  to  each  boat,  who  propelled  the  vessel  much  fu 
a  Venetian  gondolier  pro]>cl3  his  gondola,  i.e.,  with  a  single 
long  our  or  pa<l(llc,  which  lie  pushed  from  him  standing  at  the 
stem.  They  would  then  in  these  boats  attack  the  vessels  ot 
the  enemy,  which  are  always  represented  as  smaller  than  theirs, 
run  them  down  or  board  them,  kill  their  crews  or  force  them 
into  the  water,  or  perhaps  allow  them  to  surrender.  Sleanwhile 
the  AsKvrinn  cavalry  was  stationed  round  the  marsh  among  the 
tall  reeds  which  thiekly  clothed  its  edge,  ready  to  seize  or  slay 
such  of  the  fugitives  as  might  escape  from  the  foot. 

^Vheu  the  refngo  sought  was  an  island,  if  it  lay  near  the 
shore,  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes  employ  the  natives  of  the 
a<ljacent  coast  to  transport  beams  of  wood  and  other  materials 
by  means  of  their  boats,  in  onler  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge  or 
mole  reaching  from  the  mainland  to  the  isle  whereto  their  foes 
hod  tied.*  Huch  a  design  was  entertained,  or  at  least  professed, 
by  Xerxes  after  the  destmction  of  his  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis,'"  and  it  vaa  successfully  executed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  took  in  this  way  the  new  or  island  Tyro."     From  a 


'  For  •  dofTiption  of  these  ("Tadii. 
KC  Ur.  LtjTtVa  XiMrrh  and  Bahylon. 
p.  SS2,  uidoonipare  Loftus,  Cha!dini  a\   ' 


■all.   2nd    Serica,    Pl«, 
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series  of  reliefs  discovered  at  Kliorsabad  we  may  conclude  that 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  earlier  of  these  two 
occasions,  the  Assyrians  had  conceived  the  idea  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  the  plan,^^  of  reducing  islands  near  the 
coast  by  moles. 

Unlike  the  Clialdoeans,  whose  "  cry  was  in  their  ships,"  ^  the 
Assyrians  seem  very  rarely  to  have  adventured  themselves 
upon  the  deep.    If  their  enemies  fled  to  islands  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  moles,  or  to  lands  across  the  sea,  in  almost 
every  instance  they  escaped.     Such  escapes  are  represented 
upon  the  sculptures,^*  where  we  see   the  Assyrians  taking  a 
maritime  town  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  the  natives  are 
embarking  their  women  and  children,  and  patting  to  sea,  without 
any  pursuit  being  made  after  them.     In  none  of  the  bas-reliefs 
do  we  observe  any  seagoing  vessels  with  Assyrians  on  board; 
and  history  tells  us  of  but  two  or  three  expeditions  by  sea  in 
which  they  took  part      One  of  these  was  an  expedition  by 
Sennacherib  against  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  which  his 
Chaldaean  enemies   had  fled.     On  this  occasion  he  brought 
shipwrights  from  Phoenicia  to  Assyria,  and  made  them  build 
him  ships  there,  which  were  then  launched  upon  the  Tigris, 
and  conveyed  down  to  the  sea.    With  a  fleet  thus  constructed, 
and  probably  manned,  by  Phoenicians,  Sennacherib  crossed  to 
the  oj)posite  coast,  defeated  the  refugees,  and,  embarking  his 
priso!iers  on  board,   returned  in  triumph  to  the   mainlandJ^ 
Another  expedition  was  that  of  Shalmaneser  lY.  against  the 
island  Tyre.^^    Assyrians  are  said  to  have   been  personally 
engaged  in  it ;  but  here  again  we  are  told  that  they  embarked 
in  ships  furnished  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  manned 
chiefly  by  Phcenician  sailors. 


**  Unlea  thej  had  been  tueoewftil, 
thej  would  not,  we  may  be  lore,  have 
mads  the  oonitruetion  of  the  mole  the 
tnUaBl  of  a  Hit  of  bat-nUeft. 

"  Iniah  lUiL  14. 

>«  flea  the  danHption  in  Mr.  Lajaid't 
Jftw— jwfi,  lit  Bariea,  p^  16,  and  eom- 
Ipan  ShuMk  mid  Um  Aemaim^  toL  U. 
ftflSi. 

u  Jmnmi^  1k$  MSatk  Society,  toL 
^1»4 


'*  Menander  apt  Joseph.  Ant,  Jutf. 
iz.  14,  §  2.  It  has  been  thought  that 
Sargon  attacked  Cyprus.  (Oppert,  In- 
scriptioru  deM  Sargonidea^  p.  19.)  But 
his  m(mument  found  at  Idalium  does 
not  prove  that  he  carried  his  arms  there. 
By  the  inscription  it  appears  that  the 
tablet  was  carved  at  Baftylvny  and  con- 
veyed thence  to  Cyprus  by  Cyprian  en- 
voys. 

2  I  2 
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When  a  country  waa  regarded  as  subjugated,  the  Assyrian 
monarch  commonly  marked  the  establishment  of  his  sovereignty 
by  erecting  a  memorial  in  some  conspicuous  or  important  situa- 
tion within  the  territory  conquered,  as  an  enduring  sign  of  his 
having  taken  possession.  These  memorials  were  either  engraved 
on  the  natural  rock  or  on  solid  blocks  of  stone  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  broad  low  siele.  They  contained  a  figure  of  the  king, 
usually  enclosed  in  an  arched  frame,  and  an  inscription  of 
greater  or  less  length,  setting  forth  his  name,  his  titles,  and 
some  of  his  exploits.  More  than  thirty  such  memorials  are 
mentioned  in  the  extant  Inscriptions,  and  the  researches  of 
recent  times  have  recovered  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them.'.  They 
uniformly  represent  the  king  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  with  the 
sacred  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the  emblems  of  the  gods 
above  his  head,  raising  the  right  hand  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
as  if  he  were  giving  thanks  to  Aeshur  and  his  guardian  deities 
on  account  of  his  successes. 

It  18  now  time  to  pass  from  the  military  customs  of  the 
Assyrians  to  a  consideration  of  their  habits  and  usages  in  time 
of  peace,  eo  far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us  either  by  his- 
torical records  or  hy  the  pictorial  evidence  of  the  bas-reliefs. 
And  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  treat  separately  of  the  public 
life  of  the  kiug  and  court,  and  of  the  private  life  of  the 
people. 

In  Assyria,  as  in  most  Oriental  countries,  the  key-stone  of 
the  social  arch,  the  central  point  of  the  system,  round  which  all 
else  revolved,  and  on  which  all  else  depended,  was  the  monarch. 
"L'ctat,  c'est  moi"  might  have  been  said  with  more  truth  by 
an  Assyrian  prince  than  even  by  the  "  Grand  Monarque  "  whose 
didum  it  is  reported  to  have  been.     Alike  in  the  historical 

■  To  thia  cIbh  ttelong  the  rock  sculp-  been   found  at  Kurkh,  20  milci  bdoir 

tures,fiveoreiiin  niunbcr,  at  the  N«hr-  Diarbckr,     reojiillH^    the    pyplolts    nf 

el-Kelb.     There  is  another  of  the  asme  Asshur-iiir-p*!,    uml    his  urn,   Shalms. 

character  at  BaTian,  a  third  at  Egil,  neeer  II.     Tbey  ivitf  discovcreil  by  Mx. 

ISO  the  main  Tigria  atream  above  Diar-  John  Taylor  in  ]rtr>:>.  and  are  aow  la.  i 

bekr,  and  there  are  two  other*  at  the  the    Britiah    Hutu'uin.      The    Eg;U  »&' 

Kiureea  of  the  eaatern  Tigria,  or  river  of  Supnat  tablet*  niyn;  dIm  discoTOtod  h 

8«pn»t     Two   block    meiiu»i»l>  havs  Hi.  Taylor. 
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notices,  and  in  the  sculptures,  we  have  the  person  of  the  king 
presented  to  us  with  consistent  prominence,  and  it  is  con- 
dequently  uith  him  that  we  most  naturally  commence  the 
present  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  monarch  in  time  of  peace  was  a 
long  flowing  robe,  reaching  to  the  ankleij,  elaborately  patterned 
and  fringed,  over  which  wa^  worn,  first,  a  broad  belt,  and  then 
a  species  of  open  mantle,  or  chasuble,  very  curiously  ccmtrived. 
This  consisted  mainly  of  two  large  flaps,  both  of  which  were 
commonly  rounded,  though  sometimes  one  of  them  was  square 
at  bottom.*  These  fell  over  the  robe  in  front  and  behind, 
leaving  the  sides  open,  and  bo  exposing  the  under  dress  to 
view.     The  two  flaps  must  have  been  sewn  together  at  the 


Chuuble,  or  outer  gBnoent  of  the  king. 

places  marked  with  the  dotted  lines  a  h  and  c  d,^  the  space 
from  a  to  c  being  left  open,  and  the  mantle  passed  by  that 
means  over  the  head.  At  d  g  there  was  commonly  a  short 
sleeve  (&),  which  covered  tlie  upper  paK  of  the  left  tirm,  bnt 
the  right  arm  was  left  free,  the  mantle  falling  on  either  side  of 
it.  Sometimes,  besides  the  flaps,  the  mantle  seems  to  have  had 
two  pointed  wings  attached  to  the  shoulders  (a/  h  and  cehia 
the  woodcut),  which  were  made  to  foil  over  in  front  Occa- 
sionally there  was  worn  above  the  chasuble  a  broad  diagonal 


mainly  from  the  work  of  M.  BotU  C  Jfonii- 
Bient  rfe  A'iniVe,  toI.  t.  p.  Si).  But  the 
author  hM  ilighlly  modified  both  II. 
Botla'i  theory  mA  hit  illiiMntion. 
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belt,  ornamented  with  a  deep  fringe,  and  sometimes  tbere 
depended  at  the  back  of  the  dress  a  species  of  large  hood.* 

Tlie  special  royal  head-dress  w«g 
a  tall  mitre  or  tiara,  which  at  fiist 
took  the  shape  of  the  head,  bat 
rose  above  it  to  a  certain  height  in 
a  gracefully  curved  line,  when  it 
was  covered  in  with  a  top,  flat,  like 
that  of  a  hat,  but  having  a  projection 
towards  the  centre,  which  rose  np 
into  a  sort  of  apex  or  peak,  not 
however  pointed,  but  either  rounded 
or  squared  off.  The  tJara  was  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  a  snccession 
ot  bands,  between  which  were  com- 
monly patterns  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate Ordinarily  the  lowest  band, 
In^tead  of  running  parallel  with 
the  otliers,  rose  with  a  gentle  curve 
towards  the  front,  allowing  room 
ing  ID   19  ro     .  j.^^  ^  large  rosette  over  the   fore- 

head, and  for  other  similar  oniaraents.  If  we  may  trust  the 
representations  on  the  enamelled  bricks,  supported  as  they  are 
to  some  extent  by  the  tinted  reliefo,  we  may  say  that  the 
tiara  was  of  three  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  white.^  The  red 
and  white  alternated  in  broad  bands ;  the  ornjiments  upon  them 
were  yellow,  being  probably  either  embroidered  on  the  material 
of  the  head-dreijs  in  threads  of  gold,  or  composed  of  thia  gold 
plates  which  may  have  been  sewn  on.  The  general  material 
of  the  tiara  is  likely  to  )i&ve  been  cloth  or  felt;  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  metal,  if  the  deep  crimson  tint  of  the  bricks  and  the 
reliefs  is  true. 

In  the  early  sculptures  the  tiara  is  more  depressed  than  ia 
the  later,  and  it  is  also  less  richly  ornamented.  It  has  seldom 
more  than  two  bands,  viz.  a  narrow  one  at  top,  and  at  bottom  a 
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broader  curved  one,  rieing  towards  the  troat.  To  this  last  are 
attached  two  long  strings  or  lappets,  which  fall  behind  the 
monarch's  back  to  a  level  with  his  elbow. 


Another  head-dress  which  the  monarch  sometimes  wore  was  a 
sort  of  band  or  fillet.  This  was  either  elerated  in  front  and 
ornamented  with  a  single  rosette, 
like  the  lowest  band  of  the  tiara, 
or  else  of  uniform  width  and 
patterned  along  its  whole  course.* 
In  either  case  there  depended 
from  it,  on  each  side  of  the  back 
hair,  a  long  riband  or  streamer, 
fringed  at  the  end,  and  some- 
times ornamented  with  a  delicate 


patten: 


FillM  woni  b;  the  king  (Nimrnd^ 


Tlie  monarch's  feet  were  protected  by  Bandals  or  shoeB.  In 
the  early  sculptures  sandals  only  appear  in  use,  shoes  being 
unknown'  (as  it  would  seem)  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib. 


*  See  the  woodcu 


I   (uly  u  the  Black-Obdbk  king.    Booti 
I    are  kin  repmenled  in  thii  mon»rch'a 

•culptum.     But  AHi/naiu  wear  Deithec 

(IQ  tJie  reign  of  Sennwherib. 
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Royal  sandal  (time  of  Sargon). 


The  sandals  worn  were  of  two  kinds.     The  simplest  sort  bad  a 
very  thin  sole  and  a  small  cap  for  the  heel,  made  apparently  of 

a  number  of  strips  of  leather^  sewn 
together.  It  was  held  in  place  by  a 
loop  over  the  great  toe,  attached  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  sole,  and  by  a 
string  which  was  laced  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  instep,  and  then  tied  in  a  bow. 

The  other  kind  of  sandal  had  a  very  different  sort  of  sole ;  it 
was  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at  the  heel,  from  which 
it  gradually  tapered  to  the  toe.     Attached  to  this  was  an  upper 

leather  which  protected  the  heel  and 
the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  foot,  but 
left  the  toes  and  the  instep  exposed. 
A  loop  fastened  to  the  sole '  received 
the  great  toe,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  loop  was  inserted  two  straps  were  also  made  fast,  which 
were  then  carried  on  either  side  the  great  toe  to  the  top 
of  the  foot,  where  they  crossed  each  other,  and,  passing  twice 
through  rings  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  leather, 
were  finally  fastened,  probably  by  a  buckle,  at  the  top  of  the 
instep. 

The  shoe  worn  by  the  later  kings  was  of  a  coarse  and  clumsy 

make,  very  much  rounded  at  the  toe,  patterned 
with  rosettes,  crescents,  and  the  like,  and 
(apparently)  laced  in  front.  In  this  respect  it 
differed  from  the  shoe  of  the  queen,  which 
will  be  represented  presently,*  and  also  from 
the  shoes  worn  by  the  tribute-bearers. 
Tlie  accessory  portions  of  the  royal  costume  were  chiefly 
belts,  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings.     Besides  the 


Royal  sandal  (time  of 
Asshur-izir-pal ). 


Royal  shoe  (time  of 
Sennacherib). 


*  At  Khorsabad  these  strips  were 
sometimes  coloured  alternately  red  and 
blue.  More  often  the  entire  sandal  had 
a  reddish  tint  M.  Botta  observes  that 
a  sandal  shaped  exactly  like  this  is  worn 
to  the  present  day  in  the  Mount  Sinjar, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Mesopotamia. 
(Monument,  vol.  v.  p.  85.) 


I 


'  This  loop  has  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  twist  of  the  strap  round  the  ^reat 
toe;  but  I  find  it  sometimes  clearly  re- 
presented as  springing  from  the  sole. 
Thus  only  would  it  add  much  to  the 
hold  of  the  foot  on  the  sandaL 

*  Infra,  p.  493. 
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belt  round  the  waist,  in  which  two  or  three  highly  ornamented 
daggers  were  frequently  thrust,  and  the  broad  fringed  cross-belt, 
of  which  mention  was  made  above,*  the  Assyrian  monarch  wore 
a  narrow  cross-belt  passing  across  his  right  shoulder,  from  which 
his  sword  hung  at  his  left  side.  This  belt  was  sometimes  patterned 
with  rosettes.  It  was  worn  over  the  front  flap  of  the  chasuble, 
but  under  the  back  flap,  and  was  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the 
broad  fringed  belt,  which  was  passed  over  the  right  arm  and 
head  so  as  to  fall  across  the  left  shoulder. 

The  royal  necklaces  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  consisted 
merely  of  one  or  more  strings 

of  long  lozenge-shaped  beads  rfrP^^^^^^ftTr^^A^^ 
slightly  chased  and  connected  [OJ^^^^^SlflJ^^^^^ 
by  small  links,  ribbed  perpen-  „     , 

f  1-    J  Royal  necklace  (Nimrud). 

dicularly.     Ihe  other  kmd  was 

a  band  or  collar,  perhaps  of  gold,  on  which  were  hung  a  number 
of  sacred  emblems :  as  the  crescent  or  emblem  of  the  Moon- 
God,  Sin ;  the  four-rayed  disk,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Sun-God,  Shamas ;  the  six- 
rayed  or  eight-rayed  disk,  the  emblem 
of  Gula,  the  Sun-Goddess;  the  homed 
cap,  perhaps  the  emblem  of  the  king's 
guardian  genius ;  and  the  double  or  triple 
bolt,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Vul,  the  ^^'^  ~"^"  (Nimrud). 
god  of  the  atmosphere.  This  sacred  collar  was  a  part  of  the 
king's  civil  and  not  merely  of  his  sacerdotal  dress ;  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  sometimes  worn  when  the  king  was 
merely  receiving  prisoners.' 

The  monarch  wore  a  variety  of  armlets.  The  most  common 
was  a  plain  bar  of  a  single  twist,  the  ends  of  which  slightly 
overlapped  each  other.  A  more  elegant  kind  was  similar  to 
this,  except  that  the  bar  terminated  in  animal  heads  carefully 
wrought,  among  which  the  heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  ducks  were 
the  most  common.  A  third  sort  has  the  appearance  of  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  long  strings  or  wires,  confined  at  inter- 


^  See  p.  485.  ^  See  Mr.  Layard,  Monuments,  Ut  Series,  PI.  82. 
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vals  of  less  then  an  inch  by  cross  bands  at  riglit  angles  to  the 
wires.  This  wjrt  was  carried  round  the  arm  twice,  and  even  then 
ita  ends  overlapped  considerably. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  arm- 
lets were  of  metal,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  last  was  given 
to  it  by  the  workman  in  imitation 
of  an  earlier  and  ruder  armlet  of 
worsted  or  leather. 

The  bracelets  of  the  king,  like 
his  armlets,  were  sometimes  mere 
bars  of  metal,  quite  plain  and 
without  ornament.  More  often, 
however,  they  were  ribbed  and 
adorned  with  a  lai^  rosette  at 
the  centre.  Sometimes,  instead  of  one  simple  rosette,  we  see 
three  double   rosettes,   between   which   project   small   points, 


Bof  al  umleti  (Khombwl). 


shaped  like  the  bead  of  a  spear.  Occasionally  these  double 
rosettbs  appear  to  be  set  on  the  surface  of  a  broad  bar,  whi(.'b 
is  chased  so  as  to  represent  brickwork.  In  no  case  can  we  see 
how  the  bracelets  were  fastened ;  perhaps  they  were  elastic  and 
were  slipped  over  the  hand.' 

Bpecimens  of  royal  ear>riugs  have  been  already  given  in  an 
earlier  chapter  of  this  volume.*  The  most  ordinary  form  in  the 
more  ancient  times  was  a  long  drop,  which  was  sometimes  deli- 


bnccleU  wtn  ■ometimci  I  more  often  the;  were  left  open,  like  the 
ilh  csttbM.  iSce  DictUat'o-y  AMjrisn  inDleU,  ind  merely  clung  lo 
■m;  p.   136,  and  cd.)    But   |   the  inn.  •  P.  371. 
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catal;  chased.*  Another  common  kind  vaa  an  incomplete  Maltese 
cross,  one  arm  of  the  four  being  left  out  because  it  would  hare 
interfered  with  the  ear.    Id  later  times 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  Tariety  in 
the  details;   but  the  drop  and  the 
cross  were  always  favourite  features. 

When  the  monarch  went  out  to 
the  hunt  or  to  the  battle,  he  laid  aside 
such  ornaments  as  encumbered  him, 
reserving  however  hiB  eei^nngs,  bracelets,  and  armlets,  and  then, 
Btripping  off  his  npper  dress  ot  chaanble,  appeared  in  the  undt'r 
robe  which  has  been  already  described.'"  This  robe  was  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  broad  cine- 
tare  or  girdle,  outside  of  which 
was  worn  a  narrowiah  belt  wherein 
daggerswere  often  thrust.  In  early 
times  this  cincture  seems  to  have 
been  fastened  by  a  tiband  with 
long  streaming  ends,  which  are 
very  conspicuous  in  the  Nimnid 
sculptures.  At  the  same  period  , 
the  monarch  often  wore,  when  he 
hunted  or  went  out  to  battle,  a 
garment  which  might  have  been 
called  an  apron,  if  it  had  not  been 
worn  behind  instead  of  in  front 
This  was  generally  patterned  and 
fringed  very  richly,  besides  being 
ornamented   with  one  or    more  (Nimrud,. 

long  pendant  tassels. 

The  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  king,  or  that  which  he  commonly 
wore  when  engaged  in  the  rites  of  his  religion,  differed  consider- 
ably from  his  ordinary  costume.  His  inner  garment,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  long  gown  with  a  fringe  descend- 

■  See  the  woodcut  ueaceit  the  lop  of  I     in  Ihe  lalMt  «cu)ptur».     In  the  Inter- 

p.  371.  mediate   period,  however,    the  time  of 

'•  Suprm,  p.  485.  ThiBch»ngcofdres«  Sergon  and  SennMherils  the  mourth 

is  klmoat  UDiveml  in  Ihe  earliest  and  goea  out  to  war  In  bia  chHubta, 
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ing  to  the  ankles  ;  but  this  was  almost  entirely  concealed  under 
an  ample  outer  robe,  which  was  closely  wrapped  round  the  form 
and  kept  in  place  by  a  girdle.  A  deep  fringe,  arranged  in  two 
rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  carried  round  the  robe  in  curved 
sweeps  at  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  line,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  this  dress,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  confines  and  conceals  the  left  arm,  while  the  right  is 
left  free  and  exposed  to  view,  A  representation  of  a  king  thus 
apparelled  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,^  taken 
from  a  statue  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  peculiar  in 
having  the  head  uncovered,  and  in  the  form  of  the  implement 
borne  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  also  incomplete  as  a  representa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  all  the  front  of  the  breast  is  occupied  by 
an  inscription.  Other  examples  *  show  that  the  tiara  w^as  com- 
monly worn  as  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  costume ;  that  the  sacred 
collar '  adorned  the  breast,  necklaces  the  neck,  and  bracelets  the 
two  arms;  while  in  the  belt,  which  was  generally  to  some  extent 
knotted,  were  borne  two  or  three  daggers.  The  mace  seems  to 
have  been  a  necjessary  appendage  to  the  costume,  and  was 
always  grasped  just  below  its  head  by  the  left  hand. 

We  have  but  one  representation  of  an  Assyrian  queen. 
Despite  the  well-known  stories  of  Semiramis  and  her  manifold 
exploits,  it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrians  secluded  their  females 
with  as  rigid  and  watchful  a  jealousy  as  modern  Turks  or 
Persians.  The  care  taken  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the 
passages  in  the  royal  hareem  has  been  noticed  already.*  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  thus  indicated,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Oriental  habits,  that  neither  in 
inscriptions*  nor  in  sculptured  representations  do  the  Assy- 
rians allow  their  women  to  make  more  than  a  most  rare  and 


>  See  p.  340.  *  See  p.  297. 


2  Particularly  the  slab  engraved  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  his  Monuments,  Ist  Series, 
PI.  25,  with  which  compare  the  figure  in 
an  arched  frame  represented  in  the  same 
author's  ^ineieh  and  BcU}yion,  opp.  p. 
351. 

•  For  a  representation  of  the  sacred 
collar,  see  above,  p.  489. 


*  Mention  of  an  Assyrian  woman 
has  been  found  as  yet  in  only  two  in- 
scriptions, one  being  that  on  the  dupli" 
cate  statues  of  Nebo  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  other  being  a  tablet- 
inscription  belonging  to  the  reign  of  the 
last  known  king. 
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occasional  appearance.  Fortunately  for  as,  tlieir  jealousy  was 
aomelimes  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent;  and  in  one  scene, 
recovered  from  the  d^rts  of  an  Assyrian  palace,*  we  are  enabled 
to  contemplate  at  once  the  domestic  life  of  the  monarch  and  the 
attire  and  even  the  features  of  his  consort. 


King,  queen,  and  attendanti  (Koyunjik), 

It  appears  that  in  the  private  apartmenta,  while  the  king,  like 
the  Romans  and  the  modern  Orientals,  reclined  upon  a  conch, 
leaning  his  weight  partly  npon  his  left  elbow,^  and  having  his 
right  arm  free  and  disposable,  her  majesty  the  queen  sat  in  a 
chair  of  state  by  the  couch's  side,  near  its  foot  and  facing  her 
lord.  Two  eunuchs  provided  with  large  fans  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  monarch,  and  the  same  number  waited  upon  the 
queen,  standing  behind  her  chair.  Her  majesty,  whose  hair  was 
arranged  nearly  like  that  of  her  royal  consort,  wore  upon  hev 
head  a  band  or  fillet  having  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
crown  of  towers,  such  aa  encircles  the  brow  of  Cybele  on  Greek 
coins  and  statues.  Her  dress  was  a  long-sleeved  gown  reach-* 
ing   from   the   neck    to   the   feet,   flounced    and   trimmed  at 
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the  bottom  in  ao  elaborate  way,  and  elsewhere  patterned  with 
rosettes,  over  which  ehe  wore  a  fringed  tunic  or  frock  descending 
half-way  between  the  kneea  and 
the  feet  In  addition  to  these 
two  gaimenta,  she  wore  npon 
her  back  and  shonlders  a  light 
cloak  or  cape,  patterned  (like 
the  rest  of  her  dress)  with  ro- 
settes and  edged  with  a  deep 
fringe.  Her  feet  were  encased 
in  shoes  of  a  clumsy  make,  also 
patterned.  Her  ornaments,  be- 
sides the  crown  upon  her  head, 
were  ear-rings,  a  necklace,  and 
bracelets.  Her  chair  was  cosh- 
^Wttii^  irj^uEAH  ioned,  and  adorned  with  a  dra- 
I  |[[^^|i  aaMJy ',  pery  which  hung  over  the  back. 
I  ^^^^^^^^w*^  *  Her  feet  rested  on  a  handsome 
'      '  footstool,  also  cushioned. 

Enlarg«i  figureof  .heque*n  tKoyuojiki.  q^  ^y^^  ^j^j,   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^.^ 

description  is  taken  the  royal  pair  seem  to  be  refreshing  them- 
selves with  wine.  Each  supports  on  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  a  saucer  or  shallow  drinking-cup,  probably  of 
some  precious  metal,  which  tliey  raise  to  their  lips  simul- 
taneously, as  if  they  were  pledging  one  another.  The  scene  of 
the  entertainment  is  the  palace^rden ;  for  trees  grow  on  either 
side  of  the  main  figures,  while  over  their  heads  a  vine  hangs 
its  festoons  and  its  rich  clusters.  By  the  side  of  the  royal 
cbuch,  and  in  front  of  the  queen,  is  a  table  covered  with  a 
table-cloth,  on  which  are  a  small  box  or  casket,  a  species  of 
shallow  bowl  which  may  have  held  incense  or  perfume  of  some 
kind,  and  a  third  article  frequently  seen  in  close  proximity  to 
the  king,  but  of  whose  use  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture. 
At  tlie  couch's  head  stands  another  curious  article,  a  sort  of 
tall  vase  surmounted  by  a  sugarloaf,  which  probably  represents 
un  altar.  The  king  bears  in  his  left  liand  the  lotus  or  sacred 
flower,  while  the  queen  holds  in  hers  what  looks  like  a  modern 
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fan.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  moDarch's  person  is  concealed 
beneath  a  coverlet,  which  is  plain,  except  that  it  has  tassels  at 
the  corners  and  an  embroidered  border. 

The  officers  in  close  attendance  upon  the  monarch  varied 
according  to  his  employment.  In  war  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  charioteer,  his  shield-bearer  or  shield-bearers,  his  groom,  his 


Royal  parasol  (Nimrud). 


Royal  parasol  (Koyutgik). 


quiver-bearer,  his  mace-bearer,  and  sometimes  by  his  parasol- 
bearer.  In  peace  the  parasol-bearer  is  always  represented  as  in 
attendance,  except  in  hunting  expeditions,  or  where  he  is  re- 
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placed  by  a  fan-bearer.    The  parasol,  which  exactly  resembled 
that  still  in  use  throughout  the  East,  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  monarch.     It  had  a  tall  and  thick  pole,  which  the  bearer 
grasped  with  both  his  hands,  and  in  the  early  times  a  somewhat 
small  circular  top.     Under  the  later  kings  the  size  of  the  head 
was  considerably  enlarged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  curtain  or 
flap  was  attached,  which,  falling  from  the  edge  of  the  parasol, 
more  effectually  protected  the  monarch  from  the  sun's   rays. 
The  head  of  the  parasol  was  fringed  with  tassels,  and  the  upper 
extremity  of  the   pole  commonly  terminated   in  a  flower   or 
other  ornament.      In  the  later  time  both  the  head  and   tlie 
curtain  which  depended  from  it  were  richly  patterned.     If  we 
may  trust  the  remains  of  colour  upon  the  Khorsabad  sculptures, 
the  tints  preferred  were  red  and  white,  which  alternated  in  bands 
upon  the  parasol  as  upon  the  royal  tiara. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dress  or  quality  of 
the  royal  attendants.  Except  the  groom,  the  charioteer,  and  the 
shield-bearers,  they  were  in  the  early  times  almost  invariably 
eunuchs;  but  the  later  kings  seem  to  have  preferred  eunuchs 
for  the  oflSces  of  parasol-bearer  and  fan-bearer  only.  The  dress 
of  the  eunuchs  is  most  commonly  a  long  fringed  gown,  reaching 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  a  broad 
belt  or  girdle  confining  the  gown  at  the  waist.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  cross-belt  also ;  and  occasionally  both  this  and  the  girdle 
round  the  waist  are  richly  fringed.^  The  eunuchs  commonly 
wear  ear-rings,  and  sometimes  armlets  and  bracelets ;  in  a  few 
instances  they  have  their  necks  adorned  with  necklaces,  and 
their  long  dresses  elaborately  patterned.*  Their  heads  are 
either  bare,'  or  at  most  encircled  with  a  fillet. 

A  peculiar  physiognomy  is  assigned  to  this  class  of  persons — 
the  forehead  low,  the  nose  small  and  rounded,  the  lips  full,  the 
chin  large  and  double,  the  cheeks  bloated.     They  are  generally 


»  See  p.  290  and  p.  292.     M.  Botta    I        ^  g^e   Mr.  Layard's   MofiunumU,    Ist 


supposes  that  both  fringes  were  attached 
to  the  cross-belt  (Monument  de  Ninize, 
vol.  Y.  p.  S6);  but  in  that  case  the 
lower  of  the  two  would  scarcely  have 
terminated,  aa  it  does,  horizontally. 


Series,  PI.  5. 

3  See  the  illustration  in  p.  237,  and 
compare  below,  pp.  498,  502,  506,  and 
507. 
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represented  as  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  other  AsBTrians. 
Though  placed  in  confidential  situations  about  the  person  of 
tlie  monarch,  they  seem  not  to  have  held  very  high  or  im- 


Ileadi  of  Eunuch*  (Ni 


portant  ofHces.  The  royal  Vizier  is  never  a  eunuch,  and 
eunuchs  are  rarely  seen  among  the  soldiers ;  they  are  scribes, 
cooks,  musicians,  perhaps  priests ;  *  they  are  grooms-in-waiting, 
huntsmen,  parasot-bcarers,  and  fan-bearers ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  that  they  had  the  same  power  in  Assyria  which 
they  have  commonly  possessed  in  the  more  degraded  of  the 
Oriental  monarchies.  It  is  perhaps  a  sound  interpretation  of 
the  name  Eabsaris  in  Scripture  to  understand  it  as  titular,  not 
appellative,'  and  to  translate  it  "  the  Chief  Eunuch"  or  "  the 
Master  of  the  Eunuchs;"  and  if  so,  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  employment  by  one  Assyrian  king  of  a  person  of  this  class 
on  an  embassy  to  a  petty  sovereign ;  but  the  sculptures  are  fiir 
from  bearintr  out  the  notion  that  eunuchs  held  the  same  high 
position  in  the  Assyrian  court  as  they  have  since  held  generally 
in  the  East,'  where  they  have  not  only  continually  filled  the 


'  Thl9  point  nilt  b«  raneideivd  in  the  i.  p.  590. 

.nptiT  un  Ihp  Iti'li^iun  af  the  Aasjriang.  •  This  Is  Mr.  LajBrd's  view.  [Xineteh 

'  Set-  Smith's  ISMkal  Lictiimary,  toL  |    and  ill  Samiai,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.) 
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highest  offices  of  state,  but  have  even  attained  to  sovereign 
power.  On  the  contrary,  their  special  charge  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
which  imply  confidence  in  the  fidehty  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  intrusted,  but  not  submixsion  to  their  influence  in  the  con- 
dact  of  state  affairs.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  instead 
of  becoming  more  influential  as  time  went  on,  they  appear  to 
have  become  less  so ;  in  the  later  sculptures  the  royal  attend- 
ants arefarlessgenerally  eunuchs  than  in  the  earlier  ones;  ^  and 
the  difference  is  most  marked  in  the  more  important  offices." 
It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Chief  Eunuch  is  represented 
upon  the  sculptures.  Perhaps  we 
may  recognise  him  in  an  attendant, 
who  commonly  bears  a  fan,  but 
whose  special  badge  of  office  is  a 
long  fringed  scarf  or  band,  which 
hangs  down  below  his  middle  both 
before  him  and  behind  liim,  being 
passed  over  the  left  shoulder.  This 
officer  appears,  in  one  bas-relief, 
alone  in  front  of  the  king ;  in  another, 
he  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Vizier,  level  with  him,  facing  the 
king  as  he  drinks ;  in  a  third,  he 
receives  prisoners  after  a  battle; 
while  in  another  part  of  the  same 
sculpture  he  is  in  the  king's  camp 
preparing  the  table  for  his  master's 
supper.  There  is  always  a  good 
deal  of  ornamentation  about  his 
-  dress,  which  otherwise  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  inferior  royal 
r  robe,  a  girdle 


The  Clnuf  EuDucb  i?) — Nimrud. 
attendants,  consisting  of  a  long  fringed  gown  o 


'  See  csp«ia1ly  the  lUbs  of  Asshur 
honi-iialiLayanl,  if'mumen/s.2nJSori« 
Pis.  47  la  ii\  where  less  than  hiif  th< 
roynt  olIcndanM  are  eunuchs. 

■  From  the  time  of  Sennacherib  di 


ingsqu 


rer-be&rer  and  ta»ce-  j 


I  twarer,  two  sltendants  very  close  to  hii 
pcrwin,ceasetalieeunuchs.  Thelastcbisf 
eunueh  rccorijed  u  lioldiog  the  office  of 
eponym  belongs  to  (he  reign  of  Tigl«th- 

'   Fileserll. 
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fringed  or  plain,  a  cross-belt  generally  fringed,  and  tlie  scarf 
already  described.  His  head  and  feet  are  generally  bare,  tbongh 
sometimes  the  latter  are  protected  by  sandals,'  He  is  found 
only  upon  the  sculptures  of  the  early  period. 

Among  the  officers  who  have  free  access  to  the  royal  person, 
there  is  one  who  stands  out  with  such  marked  prominence  Irom 
the  rest  that  he  has  been  properly  reco;:^ised  as  the  Grand 
Vizier  or  prime  minister  "* — at  once  the  chief  counsellor  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  man  whose  special  business  it  was  to  signify 
and  execute  his  will.  The  dress  of  the  Grand  Vizier  ia  more 
rich  than  that  of  any  other  person  except  the  monarch;  "  and 
tliere  are  certain  portions  of  his  apparel  which  he  and  the  king 
have  alone  the  privilege  of  wearing.  These  are,  principally, 
the  tasselled  apron  and  the  fringed  band  depending  from  the 
tillet,  the  former  of  which  is  found 
in  the  early  period  only,"  while  the 
latter  belongs  to  no  particular 
time,  but  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  sculptures  is  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  royal  or  quasi-royal 
authority.  To  these  two  may  be 
added  the  long  ribbon  or  scarf, 
with  double  streamers  at  the  ends, 
which  depended  from,  and  perhaps 
fastened,  the  belt " — a  royal  orna- 
ment worn  also  by  the  vizier  in  at 
least  one  representation,'* 

The  chief  garment  of  the  Vizier  '"~<'-«lro»  of  tl«,vw«(Khon»tad> 
is  always  a  long  fringed  robe,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the 


•  S«  below,  p.  502. 

iea,  PL  aa.) 

""  Layaril'*  A'intreh  nnd  iti  Semnini, 

1        "  lAfinl.  JUoaumtats,  !■ 

t  Serie.,  FU. 

vol.  ii.  p.  327.     M.  Bolt,  tuggea,  Ihat 

relief  wh>  re 

1    (he  tmnelled  apron  ia  worn, 

not  only  I, 

(.l/,m«w,if.  vol.  V.  p.  S6)i  but  he  .p- 

,   the  Vizier,  but  alto  by  thi 

e  Chief  El- 

1    nuch   and    other    principal 

aWendanta. 

1   See  below,  p.  5(13. 

"  Sumetimes,  nhere  the  king  and  the 

!       "  Seeabove.  p.  491,  ami. 

compare  (he 

vliirr  appeur  ti^tlier,  the  rube  of  the 

'    i  Hum  rat  Ion  oppo«ite. 

viiier  i*  even  richer  in  iu  ornsnicnt*- 

t  Seriet,  Fl. 

tion   than   thu  of  (he  monarch.     (See 

'12. 
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feet.  This  is  generally  trimmed  with  embroidery  at  the  top. 
round  the  aleeve^  and  round  tlie  bottom.  It  is  eitber  aeea 
to  be  confined  by  a  broad  belt  round  tbe  waist,  or  else  is  covered 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees  by  two  falls  of  a  hearr  aiwl  deep 
fringe.  In  this  latter  case  a  broad  cross-belt  is  worn  orer  the 
left  shoulder,  and  tbe  apper  fall  of  fringe  hangs  from  the  cnas- 
belt     A  fillet  is  worn  npon  the  bead,  which  is  often  higfalr 


T-iiir-psL) 

Tho  feet  are  sometimes  bare,  but  more  often  are 
|ihilni'rt«il  l»y  sandals,  or  (as  in  the  accompanying  representation) 
liV  t'liilinniiomd  shoos.  Eai^rings  adorn  the  ears;  bracelets, 
Mihii>liiiit<ti  ac(wmi)anied  by  armleto,  the  arms.  A  swoid  is 
HtiUt>rHlly  woru  at  tbe  left  side. 
Tlw  Yiilei  is  ordinarily  represented  in  ono  of  two  attitudes. 
r  htf  lUndi  with  his  two  hnnda  joined  in  front  of  him,  the 

w  woodcut  oa  preceding  page. 
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right  hand  in  the  left,  and  the  fingers,  not  elapsed,  but  left 
loose — the  ordinary  attitude  of  passive  and  respectful  attention, 
in  which  officers  who  carry  nothing  await  the  orders  of  the 
king — or  he  has  the  right  arm  raised,  the  elbow  bent,  and 
the  right  hand  brought  to  a  level  with  his  moath,  while  the 
left  hand  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  worn  at  his  left  side. 
In  this  latter  case  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  have  the  attitude 
of  conversation,  as  in  the  former  we  have  that  of  attentive 
listening.  Where  the  Vizier  assumes  this  energetic  posture, 
he  is  commonly  either  introducing  prisoners  or  bringing  in 
spoil  to  the  king.  When  he  is  quiescent,  he  stands  before  the 
throne  to  receive  the  king's  orders,  or  witnesses  the  ceremony 
with  which  it  was  usual  to  conclude  a  successful  hunting  expe- 
dition. 

The  pre-eminent  rank  and  dignity  of  this  officer  is  shown,  not 
only  by  his  participation  in  the  insignia  of  royal  authority,*  but 
also  and  very  clearly  by  the  fact,  that,  when  he  is  present,  no 
one  ever  intervenes  between  him  and  the  king.  He  has  the 
undisputed  right  of  precedence,  so  that  he  is  evidently  the  first 
subject  of  the  crown.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  seen  addressing  the 
monarch.  He  does  not  always  accompany  the  king  on  his 
military  expeditions;  but,  when  he  attends  them,  he  still 
maintains  his  position,^  having  a  dignity  greater  than  that  of 
any  general,  and  so  taking  the  entire  direction  of  the  prisoners 
and  of  the  spoil. 

The  royal  fan-bearers  were  two  in  number.  They  were 
invariably  eunuchs.  Their  ordinary  position  was  behind  the 
monarch,  on  whom  they  attended  alike  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life  and  in  religious  and  civil  ceremonies.  On  some 
occasions  however  one  of  the  two  was  privileged  to  leave  his 
station  behind  the  king  s  chair  or  throne,  and,  advancing  in 
front,  to  perform  certain  functions  before  the  face  of  his  master. 
He  handed  his  master  the  sacred  cup  and  waited  to  receive  it 
back,*  at  the  same  time  diligently  discharging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  office  by  keeping  up  a  current  of  air  and  chasing 


«  Supra,  p.  499. 

*  Sec  Mr.  Layard's  Monuments,  Ist  Series,  Pis.  63  and  77 ;  2nd  Series,  PL  23. 

*  Monuments^  Ist  Series,  PI.  12. 
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away  those  plagues  of  the  East — the  fiies.  The  fan-bearer  ihns 
privileged  wears  always  the  long  tasselled  scarf,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  badge  of  office,  and  may  not  improbably  mark  him 
for  the  Chief  Eunui^b.'  In  the  absence  of  the  Vizier,  or  some- 
times in  subordination  to  him,*  he  introduced  tribute-bearers  to 
the  king,  reailing  out  their  names  and  titles  from  a  scroll  or 
tablet  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand. 


buren  iirveeuted  by  the  Cliief  Eunuch  (Nimrud  obelink) 


The  fan  carried  by  these  attendants  seems  in  most  instances 
to  have  been  made  of  feathers.  It  had  a  shortish  handle,  which 
was  generally  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  frequently  termi- 
nated in  the  head  of  a  ram  or  other  animal.  The  feathers  were 
sometimes  of  great  length,  and  bent  gracefully  by  their  own 
weight,  as  they  were  pointed  slantingly  towards  the  monarch. 
Occasionally  a  comparatively  short  fan  was  used,  and  the 
feathers  were  replaced  by  a  sort  of  brush,  which  may  have  been 
made  of  horse-hair,  or  possibly  of  some  vegetable  fibre,' 

The  otlier  attendants  on  the  monarch  require  no  special 
notice.  With  regard  to  their  number,  however,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  sculptures  generally  do  not  repre- 
sent them  as  very  numerous,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 


•  Bapra,  p.  498. 

•  Sh  th*  BiMik  Obeliik,  Pint  Side 
f  Ninn!^,   l8t  Serieg,  PI. 

I  king   ii   faoed   by  the 

_i|Mwat  coTnportmmt,  and 

Ij  Wnr  hj  tU(  cacial,  repn- 


tcnled  OS  in  the  woodtul  above. 

'  The  ehort  brush-fan  belongs  to  tlie 
eariipr,  the  Long  feather  fan  to  the  later. 
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they  amounted  to  several  hundredB,     The  enormous  b 
palaces  can  scarcelf  be  othernise  accounted  for:  an 
sculpture  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character, 
where     the     artbt 
seems  to  have  aimed 
at  representing  his 
subject   in  full,  we 
can     count     above 
seventy  attendants 
present    with    the  I 
monarch     at 
time.*  Of  these  less 
than    one-half    are 
eunuchs;  and  these   i 
wear  the  long  robe 
with     the    iringed 
belt  and  cross-belt. 
The    other   attend- 
ants wear  in  many 
cases  the  same  costume ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  dressed 
in  a  tunic  and  greaves,  like  the  soldiers.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  court  ceremonial  of  the 
Assyrians  was  stately  aud  imposing.  The  monarch  seems 
indeed  not  to  have  affected  that  privacy  and  seclusion  which 
forms  a  predominant  feature  of  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
most  Oriental  monarchies."'  He  showed  himself  very  freely  to 
his  subjects  on  many  occasions.  He  Buperintended  in  person 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  works."  In  war  and  in  the 
chase  he  rode  in  an  open  chariot,  never  using  a  litter,  though 


Fans  or  fly-Happen  (Nimrud  and  Kofonjik). 


1  of  .Vi'iicreA,   2nd  Scriea,   i 


Aledian  king  (i.  99).    Diodotiu  believed  , 


that  it  bad  prevailed  In  Anjrla  at  a 
mucb  earlier  dale  (il.  21 }.  But  in  thli 
he  wu  certainlf  mlilaken.  On  ita 
gcneial  preTalcDC«  in  Ibe  East,  aee  Bri*- 
»on,  De  Reg.  I'm.  Vriae.  i.  p.  23;  and 
cDDipsre  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fitit,  cb. 
liii.  (vol.  it.  p.  95,  Smith's  edilion). 

'<■  Layard,  ironumenli  (/ AinecsA,  Sod 
Series,  Fls.  12  and  1^ 
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litters  were  not  unknown  to  the  Assyrians  J*    In  his  exp>editions 
he  would  often  descend  from  his  chariot,  and  march  or  fight  on 
foot  like  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.     But  though  thus  fami- 
Uarizing  the  multitude  with  his  features  and  appearance,  he 
was  far  from  allowing  familiarity  of  address.    Both  in  peace 
and  war  he  was  attended  by  various  officers  of  state,  and  no  one 
had  speech  of  him  except  through  them.     It  would  even  seem 
as  if  two  persons  only  were  entitled  to  open  a  conversation  with 
him — the  Vizier  and  the  Chief  Eunuch.     When  he  received 
them,  he   generally  placed   himself  upon   his  throne,  sitting, 
while  they  stood  to  address  him.     It  is  strongly  indicatiTe  of 
the  haughty  pride  of  these  sovereigns  that  they  carried  with 
them  in  their  distant  expeditions  the  cumbrous  thrones  *  whereon 
they  were  wont  to  sit  when  they  dispensed  justice  or  received 
homage.     On  these  thrones  they  sat,  in  or  near  their  fortified 
camps,  when  the  battle  or  the  siege  was  ended,  and  thus  sitting 
they  received  in  state  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners.      Behind 
them  on  such  occasions  were  the  two  fan-bearers,  while  near  at 
hand  were  guards,  scribes,  grooms,  and  other  attendants.     In 
their  palace  halls  undoubtedly  the  ceremonial  used  was  stricter, 
grander,  and  more  imposing.     The  sculptures,  however,  furnish 
no  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  for  there  is  nothing  to  mark 
the  scene  of  the  great  processional  pieces. 

In  the  pseudo-history  of  Ctesias  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
represented  as  voluptuaries  of  the  extremest  kind,  who  passed 
their  whole  lives  within  the  palace,  in  the  company  of  their 
concubines  and  their  eunuchs,  indulging  themselves  in  per- 
petual ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury.*  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  warlike  character  of  so  many  monarchs  gives  the  lie  to  these 
statements,  so  far  as  they  tax  the  Assyrian  kings  witli  sloth  and 
idleness.^    It  remains  to  examine  the  charge  of  over-addiction 


»2  See  below,  p.  588. 

^  For  representations  of  these  thrones 
see  pp.  393,  394.  Sargon's  throne  is 
represented  as  carried  by  two  attend- 
ants on  his  triumphant  return  from 
an  expedition.  (Botta,  Monument  de 
Ninive,  vol.  i.  PL  18.)  Sennacherib 
sita  on  his  throne  to  zeoeiye  captiTw 


outside  the  walls  of  a  town  suppoaed  to 
be  Lachish.  (Layard,  Nineceh  and  Baby- 
lon^ pp.  150-152.)  Instances  of  kings 
sitting  on  their  thrones  inside  their 
fortified  camps  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Layard's  MonumentSy  Ist  Series,  Pis.  63 
and  77.  *  Diod.  Sic  iL  21,  23. 

*  See  «boTe,  pp.  462-484. 
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to  sensual  delights,  especially  to  those  of  the  lowest  and  grossest 
description.  Now  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  real  evidence,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear  as  mono* 
gamists.  In  the  inscription  on  the  god  Nebo,  the  artist  dedi- 
cates his  statue  '*  to  his  lord  Yul-lush  (?)  and  his  lady,  Sammu* 
ramit/'*  In  the  solitary  sculptured  representation  of  the 
private  life  of  the  king,*  he  is  seen  in  the  company  of  one 
female  only.  Even  in  the  very  narrative  of  Ctesias,  Ninus  has 
but  one  wife,  Semiramis;^  and  Sardanapalus,  notwithstanding 
his  many  concubines,  has  but  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.^  It  is  not  intended  to  press  these  arguments  to  an 
extreme,  or  to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  them,  that  the  Assy- 
rian monarchs  were  really  faithful  to  one  woman.  They  may 
have  had — nay,  it  is  probable  that  they  had — a  certain  number 
of  concubines;  but  there  is  really  not  the  least  ground  for 
believing  that  they  carried  concubinage  to  an  excess,  or  over- 
stepped in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  best  Eastern  sove- 
reigns. At  any  rate  they  were  not  the  voluptuaries  which 
Ctesias  represented  them.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  lives 
was  passed  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war ;  and  their  peaceful 
hours,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  sloth  and  luxury  in  the 
retirement  of  the  palace,  were  chiefly  employed,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  active  and  manly  exercises  in  the  field,  which 
involved  much  exertion  and  no  small  personal  peril. 

The  favourite  occupation  of  the  king  in  peace  was  the  chase 
of  the  lion.  In  the  early  times  he  usually  started  on  a  hunting 
expedition  in  his  chariot,  dressed  as  when  he  went  out  to  war, 
and  attended  by  his  charioteer,  some  swordsmen,  and  a  groom 
holding  a  led  horse.  He  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  sword, 
one  or  two  daggers,  and  a  spear,  which  last  stood  in  a  rest  made 
for  it  at  the  back  of  the  chariot*  Two  quivers,  each  containing 
an  axe  and  an  abundant  supply  of  arrows,  hung  from  the  chariot 


*  See  the  author's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p. 
382,  note  2,  2nd  ed. 

*  Supra,  p.  493.  M.  Ix»normant  ap- 
pears to  have  mistaken  the  eunuchs  who 
are  in  attendance,  playing  on  instru- 
ments or  fanning  the  king,  for  the  other 


members  of  his  hareem  {Manuel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  122). 

•  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4,  §  1 ;  7,  §  1. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  26,  §  8. 

»  See  p.  344. 
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tnnsveneij  across  its  right,  side,  while  a  shield  fttmed  with  teeth 
was  suspended  behiod.  When  a  lion  was  found,  the  king  par- 
sued  it  in  his  chariot,  letting  fly  his  arrons  as  be  went,  and 
especially  seeking  to  pierce  the  animal  ahout  the  heart  and 
head.  Sometimes  he  transfixed  the  beast  with  three  or  fonr 
ehafts  before  it  snccnmbed.  Oc- 
caaionally  the  lion  attacked  him 
in  his  chariot,  and  was  met  vifh 
■pear  and  shield,*  or  with  a 
fresh  arrow,  according  to  the 
esigencies  of  the  moment,  or  the 
monarch's  preference  for  one  or 
the  other  weapon.  On  rare  oe- 
^  casions  the  monarch  descended 
to  the  ground,  and  fought  afoot 
fie  would  then  engage  the  lion 
in  close  combat  with  no  other 
weapon  but  a  short  sword,  which  he  stroTe  to  plunge,  and  often 
plunged,  into  its  heart 


KlDg  killing  ■  lion  (Nimrud). 


King,  with  altendanta,  apearing  a  lion  (Kojrunjik). 

Ill  the  later  times,  though  the  chariot  was  still  employed  to 
some  extent  in  the  lion-huntti,  it  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
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usual  for  the  king  to  enjoy  the  sport  on  foot.  He  carried  a 
straight  sword,  which  aeems  to  have  been  a  formidable  weapon ; 
it  was  Btroiig,  very  broad,  and  two  feet  or  a  little  more  in 
length.  Two  attendants  waited  closely  upon  the  monarch,  one  of 
whom  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  the  other  was  commonly 
provided  with  one  or  two  spears.  From  these  attendants  the 
king  took  the  bow  or  a  spear  at  pleasure,  usually  commencing 
the  attack  with  hia  arrows,  and  finally  despatching  the  spent 


King,  with  altepdaDt,  ilabbing  s  lion  (Eojuiijlk). 


animal  with  sword  or  apear,  as  he  deemed  best.  Sometimes, 
but  not  very  often,  the  spearman  in  attendan.-e  carried  also  a 
shield,  and  held  both  spear  and  shield  in  advance  of  his  master 
to  protect  liim  from  the  animal's  spring."  Generally  the 
monarch  faced  the  danger  with  no  such  protection,  and  received 
the  brute  on  his  sword  or  thrust  him  through  with  his  pike. 
Perhaps  the  sculptures  exaggerate  the  danger  which  he  affronted 
at  aueti  moments ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  was 
not  a  good  deal  of  peril  incurred  in  these  hand-to-hand  con- 
tests." 

'»  See  the  illmlnilion,  p.  359.  I    —"I.  AHhur-h«ni-p«l,  klDg  of  the  os- 

■'  Insn  iiiMription  sppended  to  one        lion.,    king   of    AMyri*,   in    my   ^eM 

of  bii  Kulplures,  Awhur-bttni-pal  my*   1  «>ur»g«  Bghting  oo  foot  with  ■  Iwa, 
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Two  modes  of  hunting  the  king  of  beasts  were  followed  at 
this  time.     Either  he  was  sought  in  his  native  haunts,  which 
were  then,  as  now,  the  reedy  coverts  by  the  side  of  the  canals 
and  great  streams;  or  he  was  procured  beforehand,  conveyed 
to  the  liunting-ground,  and  there  turned  out  before  the  hunters. 
In  the  former  case  the  monarch  took  the  field  accompanied  by  his 
huntsmen  and  beaters  on  horse  and  foot,  these  last  often  holding 
dogs  in  leash,  which,  apparently,  were  used  only  to  discover  and 
arouse  the  game,  but  were  not  slipped  at  it  when  started.     No 
doubt  the  hunt  was  sometimes  entirely  on  the  land,  the  monarch 
accompanying  his  beaters  along  one  or  other  of  the  two  banks  of 
a  canal  or  stream.     But  a  different  plan  is  known  to  have  been 
adopted  on  some  occasions.    Disposing  his  beaters  to  the  right 
and  left  upon  both  banks,  the  monarch  with  a  small  band  of 
attendants  would  take  ship,  and,  while  his  huntsmen  sought  to 
start  the  game  on  either  side,  he  would  have  himself  rowed 
along  so  as  just  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  would  find  his 
sport  in  attacking  such  lions  as  took  the  water.     The  monarch's 
place  on  these  occasions  was  the  middle  of  the  boat.     Before  him 
and  behind  him  were  guards  armed  with  spears,  who  were  thus 
ready  to  protect  their  master,  whether  the  beast  attacked  him  in 
front  or  rear.     The  monarch  used  a  round  bow,  like  that  com- 
monly carried  in  war,  and  aimed  either  at  the  heart  or  at  the  head. 
The  spearmen  presented  their  weapons  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  sides  of  the  boat  were  also  sufficiently  high  above  the  water 
to  afford  a  considerable  protection  against  the  animal's  spring. 
An  attendant  immediately  behind  the  monarch  held  additional 
arrows  ready  for  Mm ;  and  after  piercing  the  noble  brute  with 
three  or  four  of  these  weapons,  the  monarch  had  commonly  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  sink  down  and  expire.     The  carcase 
was  then  taken  from  the  water :  the  fore  and  hind  legs  were 
lashed  together  with  string,  and  the  beast  was  suspended  from 
the  hinder  part  of  the  boat,  where  he  hung  over  the  water  just 
out  of  the  sweep  of  the  oars.^^ 

terrible  for  his  size,  seized  him  by  the  I  life."     (Fox   Talbot    in   Journal  of  Vie 

ear,  and    in   the   name  of  Asshur  and  ,  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  xix.  p.  272.) 
Ishtar,  Goddess  of  war,  with  the  spear  **  See  the  woodcut,  p.  361. 

that  was  in  my  hand  I  terminated  his  | 
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B  .  At  other  times,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  natural  chase  of 
g  the  animal  might  afford  little  or  no  sport,  the  Asayriaas  (as 
g  abore  stated)  called  art  to  their  aseietance,  and,  having  obtaiDed 
a  supply  of  liona  from  a  distance,  brought  them  in  traps  or 
cages  to  the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  them  out  before 
the  monarch.  The  walls  of  the  cage  were  made  of  thick  spars 
of  wood,  with  interstices  between  them,  through  which  the  lion 
could  both  see  and  be  seen:  probably  the  top  was  entirely 
covered  with  boards,  and  upon  these  was  raised  a  sort  of  low 
tut  or  sentry-box,  just  large  enough  to  contain  a  man,  who. 


let  out  of  trap  (Kojnnjik). 


when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  peeped  forth  &om  his  con- 
cealment and  cautiously  raised  the  front  of  the  trap,  which 
was  a  kind  of  drop-door  working  in  a  groove.  The  trap  being 
thus  opened,  tlie  lion  stole  out,  looking  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  confinement,  but  doubtless  anxioas  to  vent  his  spleen  on 
the  firBt  convenient  object.  The  king,  prepared  for  his  attack, 
saluted  him,  as  be  left  his  cage,  with  an  arrow,  and,  as  he 
advanced,  with  others,  which  sometimes  stretched  him  dead 
upon  the  plain,  sometimes  merely  disabled  him,  while  now  and 
then  they  only  goaded  him  to  fury.  In  this  case  he  would 
spring  at  the  royal  cliariot,  clutch  Rome  part  of  it,  and  in  hia 
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itgony  grind  it  between  liis  teeth,'  or  endeavour  to  reach  the 
iDtnates  of  tlie  car  from  behiod.*  If  the  kiog  bad  descended 
from  the  car  to  the  plain,  the  infuriated  beast  might  make  fan 
spring  at  t)ie  royul  [>craon,  in  wliich  case  it  must  have  reqoii«d 
a  atout  heart  to  stand  unmoved,  and  aim  a  fresh  arrow  at  a  Tital 
part  while  the  creature  was  in  mid-atr,  especially  if  (as  we  some- 
times see  represented)  a  second  lion  was  following  close  upon 
the  first  and  would  have  to  be  received  within  a  few  seconds.* 
It  would  seem  that  the  lions  on  some  occasions  were  not  to  be 
goaded  into  making  an  attack,  but  simply  endeavoured  to  escape 


leuh  (Kofuqjik). 


by  flight.  To  prevent  this,  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  double 
line  of  spearmen  and  archers  round  tlie  space  within  which  the 
lions  were  let  loose,  the  large  shields  of  the  front  or  speat^ 
man  line  forming  a  sort  of  wall,  and  the  spears  a  chevaux  de 
/rite,  through  wliich  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  beasts  to 
break.  In  front  of  the  soldiers  attendants  held  hounds  in 
leashes,  which  either  by  their  baying  and  struggling  frightened 

'  Soe  thv  illu>tr«tion,  p.  358.  '  Ai  In  the  lUb  of  AMhur-bani-pnl, 

'  Such  dtlempts  are  common  both  In  .  from  which  the  TcprwDUtion  is  taken 

thp  i?nT]ii-r  anil  the  later  aculjiturei.  (Bee  i  ou  p.  359. 

pp.  3«  and  347.)  ] 
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the  animals  back,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  despatch  them.*  The 
king  meanwhile  plied  his  bow,  and  covered  the  plain  with 
carcases,  often  striking  a  single  beast  with  five  or  six  shafts. 

The  number  of  lions  destroyed  at  these  royal  lattues  is  very 
surprising.  In  one  representation  *  no  fewer  tlian  eighteen  are 
seen  upon  the  field,  of  which  eleven  are  dead  and  five  seriously 
wounded.  The  introduction  of  trapped  beasts  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  game,  which  under  the  earlier  monarchs  had 
been  exceedingly  abundant,*  failed  comparatively  under  the  later 
ones,  who  therefore  imported  it  from  a  distance.  It  is  evident 
however  that  this  scarcity  was  not  allowed  to  curtail  the  royal 
amusement  To  gratify  the  monarch,  hunters  sought  remote 
and  savage  districts,  where  the  beast  was  still  plentiful,  and, 
trapping  their  prey,  conveyed  it  many  hundreds  of  miles  to 
yield  a  momentary  pleasure  to  the  royal  sportsman. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  the  boldness  shown  in  the 
lion-hunts  of  this  remote  period  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region.  The  Arabs,  by  whom  it 
is  in  the  main  possessed,  are  a  warlike  race,  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  arms  and  inured  to  combat  "  Their  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  them."  Yet  they 
tremble  if  a  lion  is  but  known  to  be  near,^  and  can  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  be  persuaded  by  an  European  to  take  any 
part  in  the  chase  of  so  dangerous  an  animal.^ 

The  lioness,  no  less  than  the  lion,  appears  as  a  beast  of  chase 
upon  the  sculptures.  It  seems  that  in  modem  times  she  is 
quite  as  much  feared  as  her  consort.     Indeed,  when  she  has  laid 


*  No  instance,  however,  is  found  of  a 
hound  engaged  with  a  lion. 

*  See  the  Great  Lion  Hunt  of  Asshur- 


*'  A  man,  having  bound  his  right  ann 
with  strips  of  tamarisk,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  strong  piece  of  the  same  wood. 


hani-pal  in  the  basement  room,  British  about  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  hardened 

Museum.  in  the  fire  and  sharpened  at  both  ends, 

*  Tiglath-Pilescr  I.  relates  that  in  his  will  advance  boldly  into  the  animal's 
various  journeys  he  killed  800  lions,  i  lair.  When  the  lion  springs  upon  him, 
{Inscription,  p.  56.)  he  forces   the   wood   into   the  animal's 

'  Supra,    p.    39 ;      compare     Loftus,  I    extended  jaws,  which  will  then  be  held 

Chald(pa  and  Susuina^  pp.  243,  244,  &c.  '    open    whilst   he   can   despatch   the  as- 

*  Ix)ftus,  p.  261.  Mr.  Layard,  how-  tonished  beast  at  his  leisure  with  the 
ever,  relates  that  the  Maidan  Arabs  |  pistol  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.** 
have  a  plan  on  the  strength  of  which  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  567.) 

they  venture  to  attack  lions,  even  singly.  | 
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np  cuIns  she  is  even  thought  to  be  actually  the  more  dangetotu 

of  the  two.* 

Next  to  the  chnee 
of  the  lion  and 
lioDees,  the  earlr 
Aas^TJan  monarcliB 
delighted  id  that  of 
the  wild  bulL  It  is 
not  quite  certain 
what  exact  speciea 
of  animal  is  sought 
to  be  expressed  by 


Voonded  Ihrna*  (KcToqjik). 


the  represeDtations  npon  the  sculptores ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Aurochs  or  Ean>pean  bison 
(BtJt  una  of  naturalists)  is  the  beast  intended.'"  At  any  rate 
it  was  an  animal  of  such  strength  and  courage  that,  according 
to  the  Assyrian  belief,  it  rentnred  to  contend  with  the  lion. 


Pighl  of  lion  and  ball  (Mimnid). 

Tl)r>  AKnyrtfttt  tDoiinrrtw  chased  the  wild  bull  in  their  chariots 
VrjthiiMl  ilnitai  tiitt  with  tlte  atcuMtance  of  hotBemen,  who  turned 


v<«n  (en  ■nd  eleven  Act  In  length 

n  th«  DOM  to  the  InMftlon  of  the 

All  theM  ehiimcteriilica  Mem  U> 

ui  tgna  well  with  the  Kulptund 
•  of  the  AhttUiu,  which  are   fkr 

Uk»  the  wild  buSUo  (ZCiw  bviaitu). 


Ciur.  vn. 
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the  animals  when  they  fled,  and  brought  them  wifhln  the 
monarcti's  reach."  The  king  then  aimed  hie  arrowB  at  them, 
and  the  attendant  horsemen,  who  were  provided  with  hows, 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  do  the  same.  The  bull  seldom 
fell  until  he  had  received  a  number  of  wonnds;  and  we  some- 
times see  OS  many  as  Sve  arrows  still  fixed  in  the  body  of  one 
that  has  succumbed.'*  It  would  eeem  that  the  bull,  when 
pushed,  would,  like  the  lion,  make  a  rush  at  the  king's  chariot, 
in  which  case  the  monarch  seized  him  by  one  of  the  horos  and 
gave  him  the  coup  de  gra^  with  liis  sword. 


King  hanting  the  wild  buU  (Nimrud). 

The  special  zest  with  which  this  animal  was  pursued '  may 
have  arisen  in  part  from  its  scarcity.  The  Aurochs  is  wild 
and  shy ;  it  dislikes  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  has  retired 
before  him  till  it  is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania, 
Oarpathia,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  later  kings,  the  species  of  wild  cattle  previously 
bunted,  whatever  it  was,  bad  disappeared  from  Assyria  ako- 
gether;  at  least  this  is  the  only  probable  account  that  can 
be  given  of  its  non-occurrence  in  the  later  sculptures,  more 


"  Sk    Mr-  UTBnI'i  MMui^^nlt,   IH 

bim   prancing   among    leedi,    repoting, 

Serin,  PI.  4S.  Rg.  li.                                   \ 

flgbting    with    the   lion,   charging   tba 

"  Ibid.  PI.  11.                                              i 

king'i    chariot,    woundfd    and    ftlUttg, 

>  Tliepunuitnrthewildbiilliirepre-    | 

fallen,  and  laallj*lBid  out  in  stale  for 

Mnt«l    with    more    rmjiiency    and    in 

the  final  religious  ceremony.     Nu  auch 

elaborate  feries  illustrates  the  chase  of 

Iban    even    that   of   (he   lion.      In    the    ' 

the   rival    animal.     (See   Mr.  Lajaid  ■ 

Nimrud  series  we  aee  ihc  bull  punued 

it^nuptcnts,   lit  Series,  Pl>.  It,  12,  33, 

by   eharlots,    horsemen,    and    foolmen,    ' 

4-1,  44,  45,  46,  48,  and  49.) 

lioih  separatelj  anil  together.  Weobaerrc 

VOL.  L 

2   L 
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eapecially  in  those  of  AsBhur>bani<pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon, 
which  seem  intended  to  represent  the  chase  under  every  aspect 
known  at  the  time.  We  might  therefore  presume  it  to  hare 
been,  even  in  the  early  period,  already  a  somewhat  rare  animaL 
And  so  we  find  in  the  Inscriptions  that  the  anima],  or  animals, 
which  appear  to  represent  wild  cattle,'  were  only  met  with  in 
outlying  districts  of  the  empire — on  the  borders  of  Syria  and 
in  the  country  about  Harran — and  then  in  such  email  nnmbera* 
as  to  imply  that  even  there  they  were  not  rery  abundant. 

When  the  chase  of  the  nobler  aaimala — the  lion  and  the  wild 
bull — had  been  conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  the  hunters 
returned  in  a  grand  procession  to  the  capital,  carrying  with 
them  as  trophies  of  their  prowess  tlie  bodies  of  the  slain.  Tbese 
were  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  three  or  four  being 
required  to  carry  each  beast  Having  been  brought  to  an 
appointed  spot,  they  were  arranged  side  by  side  upon  the  groand, 
the  heads  of  all  pointing  the  same  way;  and  the  monarch, 
attended  by  several  of  his  principal  officers,  as  the  Vizier,  the 
Chief  Eunuch,  the  fan-bearers,  the  bow  and  mace  bearers,  and 
also  by  a  number  of  musicians,  came  to  the  place,  and  solemnly 
poured  a  libation  over  the  prostrate  forms,  first  however  (as  it 
would  seem)  raising  the  cup  to  his  own  lips.*  It  is  probable 
that  this  ceremony  had  to  some  extent  a  religious  character. 


ID  111?  TiBlnlh-Pileew  In*crip(ioo  which 
hoTp  bwn  thoaght  lo  roprarot  wild 
mute.  Tline  an!  hunted  rtspectirel}-  in 
the  Hillite  country,  i>.  Northern  Syri*, 
■nd  In  the  neigh  bo  irhood  of  Harran. 
(lnscn'i:l"in,  pp.  5*  and  S6,  lit  column.) 
Sir  H,  Rawlinaon  tranalatai,  in  tbc  two 
pUeca,  "wild  bulls"  and 
loee."  Dr.  Hlnsl»  agrees  i 
Kndrrlng,  while  In  the  laitw  pM«iS« 
he  suggesle  "dephanU."  But  elephanls 
•ceni  not  to  bv  able  lo  ciinl  in  the  wild 
■Ute  luure  than  a  ver;  ftw  degrees  out- 
side the  tropics. 

The  AsBjrian  word  in  tl 
tuD  paisages   i»  read  a«      .niu, 
the  anima]  ihonld  therefcre  bo  iden 
with    the  air   or  on  of  H0I7   Scrip- 
lure.     AltbM^^  the" 
nanwof  Aldntoat 


biTu  knowD  in  Egypt  (Lajard,  AVimtM 
nml  ill  Kfmaina,  voL  ii.  p.  *a9),  yet  the 
Hebrew  term  "Bim"  appears,  from  a 
CDRipariMn  of  the  pamigei  in  which  i1 


lainly   t 


a  the  fbrmer 


LO  first  of  the 


al  of  the  01  hind.  (See  eapecially 
nil.  17,  where  it  is  joined  with 
lomestic  bull,  and  Job  xxiii.  9-13, 
0  the  questions  derive  their  form 
L  implied  comparison  with  that 


entloned 


>  Fuur  "  Rims  "  only  are 
ng  ninin.  Of  the  other  animi 
slain  end  four  taken.  Of  liona  on  the 
same  ejpedition  Tiglath-Pilenr  slew  a 
hundrnl  and  twenty. 

•  Tiiit  appeaia  fmn  the  sculMare 
rcpresontr'.!  1^  Mr.  I^yard  in  his  Mohh- 
menCi.  Ist  Seiiea,  n.  12,  where  the  coie- 
ii  pwftnsad  orer  a  bull. 


CHASE  OF  THE  WILD  ASS. 


SIS 


The  Assyrian  monarchs  commonly  ascribe  the  success  of  their 
liuiiting  ezpeditioHB  to  the  gods  Nin  (or  Ninip)  and  Nergal ;  * 
and  we  may  well  understand  that  a  triumphant  retarn  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  thank-offering  to  the  great  protectors  under 
whose  auspices  success  had  been  acliieved. 

Besides  the  wild  bull  and  the  lion,  the  Assyrians  are  known 
to  have  hunted  the  following  animals — the  onager  or  wild  ass, 
the  stag,  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hare. 


King  pouring  Illation  over  four  dead  lion*  (Koyu^jik). 

The  chase  of  the  wild  ass  was  conducted  in  various  ways. 
The  animal  was  most  commonly  pursued  with  dogs.  The  large 
and  powerful  hounds  of  the  Assyrians,  of  which  a  certain  use 
was  mode  even  in  the  chase  of  the  lion,'  have  been  already 
noticed ;  but  it  may  be  desirable  in  this  place  to  give  a  fuller 
account  of  them.  They  were  of  a  type  approaching  to  that  of 
otir  mastiff,  being  smooth  haired,  strong  limbed,  with  a  som^ 
what  heavy  head  and  neck,  small  pointed  but  drooping  ests,^ 
and  a  long  tail  which  was  bushy  and  a  little  inclined  to  cnrL 
They  seem  to  have  been  very  broad  acroes  the  chest,  and  alto- 
gether better  developed  as  to  their  fore  than  as  to  their  hind 
parts,  though  even  tbeir  bind  1^  were  tolerably  strong  and 
sinewy.  They  must  have  been  exceedingly  bold,  if  they  really 
faced  the  liunted  lion  ;  and  their  pace  must  have  been  consider- 
able, if  they  were  found  of  service  in  chasing  the  wild  ass. 


bove,  pp.  132  »nd  136.  I    drooping,  but  aoi 

>,  pp.  508  and  510.  that  it  could  be  ei 

or  ii  cummoni;  reprewnted  w  I    p.  334,  Ko.  I.) 
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The  hunters  are  represented  as  finding  the  wild  asses  in 
herdsy  among  which  are  seen  a  certain  number  of  foals.  The 
king  and  his  chief  attendants  pursue  the  game  on  horseback, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  discharging  their  arrows  as 


Hound  chafing  a  wild  MS  oolt  (Kojui^ik). 

they  go.  Hounds  also — not  now  held  in  leash,  but  free — join 
in  the  hunt,  pressing  on  the  game,  and  generally  singling  out 
some  one  individual  from  the  herd,  either  a  young  colt,  or  some- 
times a  full-grown  animal.  The  horsemen,  occasionally,  brought 
down  the  asses  with  their  shafts ;  when  their  archery  failed  of 
success,  the  chase  depended  on  the  hounds,  which  are  represented 
as  running  even  the  full-grown  animal  to  a  stand,  and  then 


Dead  wild  ass  (Koyui^'ik). 

worrying  him  till  the  hunters  came  up  to  give  the  last  blow. 
Considering  the  speed  of  the  full-gro\ni  wild  ass,  which  is  now 
n»tf«nloil  as  almost  impossible  to  take,®  we  may  perhaps  con- 


Nmetth  and  Babylon^  p.  270,  note. 


CHiP.  VIL  CATCHING  THE  WILD  ASR  $17 

elude  that  the  animals  thus  mn  down  by  the  hounds  were 
Buch  as  the  hunters  had  previously  wounded;*  for  it  caQ 
scarcely  he  supposed  that  such  heavily-made  dogs  as  the 
Assyrian  could  really  have  caught  an  unwounded  and  full-giown 
wild  ass. 


Hounds  pulling  down  ft  wild  ut  (Kojunjlk). 

Instead  of  shooting  the  wild  ass,  or  hunting 'him  to  the 
death  with  hounds,  an  endeavour  was  sometimes  made  to  take 
Iiim  alive.  A  species  of  noose  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
means  of  two  ropes  interlaced,  which  were  passed — how,  we 
cannot  say — round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  held  him  in 


Wild  MS  Uken  with  t,  ropa  (Koruqjik). 


such  a  way  that  all  his  struggles  to  release  himself  were  vain. 
This  mode  of  capture  recalls  the  use  of  the  lasso  by  the  South 
Americans,  and  the  employment  of  nooses  by  various  nations, 

*  let  it  muat  be  coofesied  that  in  the  lepretentatioiu  do  tnca  of  ft  wound  1«  to  lie 
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not  merely  in  hanting,  bat  in  varfare.'  It  is  doubtfiil,  how- 
ever, if  the  Assyrian  practice  approacbed  at  all  closely  to  any 
of  these.  Tbe  noose,  if  it  may  be  bo  called,  was  of  a  very 
pecnliar  kind.  It  was  not  formed  by  means  of  a  slip-knot  at 
the  end  of  a  single  cord,  but  resulted  from  the  interlacing  of 
two  ropes  ooe  with  tbe  other.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  ropes  were  got  into  their  position.  Cer- 
tainly no  siugle  throw  coold  have  placed  them  round  the  neck 
of  the  animal  in  the  manner  represented,  nor  conld  the  capture 
have  been  effected,  according  to  all  appearance,  by  a  single 
hunter.  Two  persons,  at  least,  must  have  been  required  to  com- 
bine their  efforts,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  creature  which 
it  was  designed  to  capture. 


Bound  chtdnf  a  doe  (EoTiiqjlk)- 

Deer,  which  have  always  abounded  in  Assyria,*  were  eiiher 
hunted  with  dogs,  or  driven  by  beaters  into  nets,  or  sometimes 
shot  with  arrows  by  sportsmen.  The  woodcut  on  this  page 
represents  a  dog  in  chase  of  a  hind,  and  shows  that  the  hounds 


■  Sec  Herod,  vii.  8S,  and  the  author*!  I 

noU   ad  Iw.  vat.  iv,  p.  75.      Compare  ' 

Pauun.  I.  SI.  $8;  Suidaaadvoc.irtipii,  I 

and  Sir  G.  Wilkinnn'a  Ancient  Egyp-  \ 


CHASE  OF  THE  DEEB. 


which  the  Assyrians  nsed  for  this  purpose  were  of  the  same 
breed  as  those  employed  in  the  hunt  of  the  lioa  aod  of  the 
wild  ass.'  In  the  woodcnt  below  we  have  a  stricken  stag,  which 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  also  hard  pressed  by  hounds,  in  the 


HaBted  *Ug  MUng  the  water  (Koyunjik). 


act  of  leaping  from  rocky  ground  into  water.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  this  habit  of  the  stag,  with  which  the  modem  English 
sportsman  is  so  familiar,  not  merely  existing  in  Assjrria,  but 
noticed  by  Assyrian  sculptors,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
twenty-five  centuries  from  our  own  time. 

When  deer  were  to  be  taken  by  nets,  the  sportsman  began 
by  setting  in  an  upright  position,  with  the  help  of  numerous 
poles  and  pegs,  a  long,  low  net,  like  the  Bucrvov  of  the  Greeks.* 

'  Sup™,  pp.  SIO,  516,  and  517.  I  Ni't.  An.  ilL  46;  Oppien.  Cyneget.  iv 

■  For  reprewDUIiiHU  of  Uie  Siicrvor  120,  lie.    Natl  of  ■  umilar  eoaatnielian 

KB  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ortek  and  \  were  used  for  Ihe  lame  purpoM  by  the 

Jiomii)^B(i7U)(«-),  p.989,  2nded.:  and  '  Egjptiani.     {yiaWniaa,  Aacitut  Egyp- 

fot  dracripliuna  of  iu  use  cf  Virg.  jEn.  ;  tiiini,  lit  Scrici,  vol.  tU.  pp.  4-7.) 

iv.  lai;  Kurip.£accA.S£l-833;  vGIian.  , 
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^U  was  carried  njund  iu  a  carved  lioe  of  coosoderable  length, 
■o  as  to  enclose  an  ample  space  on  every  side  excepting  one, 
which  was  left  open  for  the  deer  to  enter.  The  meshes  of  the 
net  were  large  and   not   very  reguUr.     They  were  carefiilly 


So.  I.    Net  ipnad  to  Ukc  deer  (Kojonjlk). 

secured  hy  knots  at  all  the  angles.  The  net  was  bordered  both 
at  top  and  at  bottom  by  a  rope  of  much  greater  strength  and 
thickness  than  tliat  which  formed  the  network ;  and  this  was 
fastened  to  the  ground  at  the  two  extremities  by  pegs  of  supe- 
rior size.     The  general  height  of  the  net  was  about  that  of  a 


No.  II.    Porttonofnt 


man,  bat  the  two  ends  were  sloped  gently  to  the  groand. 
Beaters,  probably  accompanied  by  dogs,  roused  the  game  in 
the  coverts,  which  was  tlien  driven  by  shouts  and  barkings 
towfirda  the  place  where  the  net  was  set.  If  it  once  enter^ 
within  the  two  extremities  of  the  net  (a  h  in  woodcut  No.  I.), 
its  deatruetioa  was  certain ;  for  the  beaters,  following  on  its 


Chap.  VII. 
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traces,  occupied  the  space  by  which  it  had  entered,  and  the  net 
itself  was  not  suflBciently  visible  for  the  deer  to  rise  at  it  and 
clear  it  by  a  leap. 

In  the  chase  of  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  horsemen  were  em- 
ployed to  discover  the  animals,  which  were  generally  found  iu 
herds,  and  to  drive  them  towards  the  sportsman,  who  waited  in 


No.  I.     Hunted  ibex  flying  at  full  speed. 

ambush  until  the  game  appeared  within  bowshot.*  An  arrow 
was  then  let  fly  at  the  nearest  or  the  choicest  animal,  which 
often  fell  at  the  first 
discharge.  The  sport 
was  tame  compared 
with  many  other 
kinds,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  much  af- 
fected by  the  higher 
orders. 

The  chase  of  the 
gazelle  is  not  shown         ^,    „    „  ^    ^    ..u  1. 1.. 

"  No.  XL    Ibex  transfixed  with  arrow — falling. 

on  the  sculptures.  In 

modern  times  they  are  taken  by  the  greyhound  and  the  falcon, 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  the  two  being  often  trained  to 
hunt  together.*     They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  run  down  with 


'  On  the  slab  from  which  the  ibexes 
represented  above  are  taken,  the  king 
and  an  attendant  are  seen  crouching  as 
the  herd  approaches,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  intention 


was  to  represent  them  as  lying  in  am- 
bush. 

*  See  Mr.  Lay  aid's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
Ion,  pp.  481-483. 
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dogs  ouly,  except  immediately  after  they  have  drunk  water  in 
hot  weather.'  Tltat  the  Assyrians  eometimes  captured  tbem, 
appears  by  a  hunting- 
scene  which  Mr.  Lay  art! 
discovered  at  Khorsabad, 
where  an  attendant  is  re- 
presented carrying  a  ga- 
zelle on  his  shoulders, 
and  holding  a  hare  in  his 
right  hand.'  As  gazelles 
are  very  abundant  both 
in  the  Sinjar  country  and 
in  the  district  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Zagros 

SporUiDBn  csrryiTig  a  ntelle  (Kbomtwa).  , 

range,*  we  may  suppose 
that  the  ABsyriaos  sometimes  came  upon  them  unawares,  and 
transfixed  them  with  their  arrows  before  they  could  make 
their  escape.  They  may  also  have  taken  them  in  nets,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  take  deer  ;  *  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  did  so. 

The  hare  is  seen  very  commonly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
attend  upon  the  huntsmen.'  It  is  always  represented  as  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  men,  whence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  full-grown  animal  was  less  eateemeil 
than  the  leveret.  As  the  huntsmen  in  these  representations 
have  neither  nets  nor  dogs,  but  seem  to  obtain  their  game  solely 
by  the  bow,  we  must  presume  that  they  were  expert  enough  to 
strike  the  hare  as  it  ran. 

There  is  no  difiGculty  in  making  such  a  supposition  aa  this, 
since  the  Assyrians  have  left  as  an  evidence  of  their  skill  as 
marksmen,  which  implies  even  greater  dexterity.  The  game 
which  they  principally  sought  in  the  districts  where  they  occa- 

'  See  Mr.  Leyard'e  A'ineieh  and  Bab'j-  '  Supra,  p.  520. 

ha,  p.  482,  note.  '   Boila,  Himnment  tfe  Kiahc.  vol   ii. 

■  Moaiiments  of  Xinereh,  Snd  Series,  PIb.  IUS,  110,  and  111  ;  Laynrd,  Jfoau- 
PI.  32.  Tlie  Blab  Kself  ii  in  the  Brifish  ma.ls,  2od  Series,  PI.  32.  Tiic  hare  is 
MuBcum.  always  carried  by  the  hind  legs,  exactly 

■  Xiiieceh  uml  Babylon,  pp.  130,  2G8.  I  ai  we  carry  it  See  the  repnaeiilatiaa 
tic.  ,   on  p.  226  of  tbii  volume. 
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sionally  killed  the  bare  and  the  geizelle  seems  to  have  been  the 
partridge ;  and  this  game  they  had  to  bring  down  when  upon 
the  wing.  We  see  the  sportsmen  in  the  sculptures  aiming  their 
arrows  at  the  birds  as  they  mount  into 
the  air,  and  in  one  instance  we  observe 
one  of  the  birds  in  the  act  of  falling 
to  the  ground,  transfixed  by  a  well- 
aimed  shaft''  Such  skill  is  not  un- 
common among  savage  hunting  tribes, 
whose  existence  depends  on  the  dex- 
terity with  which  they  employ  their 
weapons;  but  it. is  rarely  that  a  people 
which  has  passed  out  of  this  stage  and 
hunts  for  sport  rather  than  subsistence, 
retains  its  old  expertness. 

Hunting  the  hare  with  dogs  was  pro- 
bably not  very  common,  as  it  is  only  in 
a  single  instance  that  the  Assyrian  re- 
mains exhibit  a  trace  of  it.  On  one  of  the  bronze  dishes  dis« 
covered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud  may  be  seen^  a  series  of 
alternate  dogs  and  hares,  which  shows  that  coursing  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Assyrians.  The  dog  is  of  a  kind  not  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art.  The  head  bears  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  wolf;  but  the  form  generally  is  that 


Sportsman  shooting 
(Khorsabftd). 


Greyhound  and  hare,  from  a  bronze  bowl  (Nimrud). 

of  a  coarse  greyhound,  the  legs  and  neck  long,  the  body  slim, 
and  the  tail  curled  at  the  end ;  offering  thus  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  hound,  which  has  been  already  repre- 
sented more  than  once.® 


'  Botta,  PI.  111.     This  bird  has  been 
already  figured.     (See  p.  228.) 

*  The  dish  is  in  the  British  Museum.  A 


representation  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  his  Monuments,  2nd  Series,  PI.  64. 
*  Supra,  pp.  510,  516,  517,  and  518. 
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Nets  may  sometimea  have  been  employed  for  the  capture  of 
small  game,  encb  as  hares  and  rabbits,  since  we  occasionally  see 
beaters  or  other  attendants  carryiiig  upon  poles,  which  they  hold 
over  their  shoulders,  nets  of  dimensions  far  too  small  for  them 
to  have  been  used  in  the  deer-hunts,  with  balls  of  string  and 
pegs   wherewith   to  extend  them.     The  nets  in   this   case  are 


,g  (Koyunjlk). 


squared  at  the  ends,  and  seem  to  have  been  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  long,  and  less  tlian  a  foot  in  height.  They  hare 
large  meshes,  and,  like  the  deer-nets,  are  bordered  both  at  top 
and  bottom  with  &  strong  cord,  to  which  the  net^work  is  attached. 
Like  the  clafisioal  evo&ia,  they  were  probably  placed  across  the 
runs  of  the  animals,  which,  being  baffled  by  them  and  turned 
from  their  accustomed  tracks,  would  grow  bewildered  and  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Or,  possibly,  several  of  them  may- 
have  been  joined  together,  and  a  considerable  space  may  then 
have  been  enclosed,  within  which  the  game  may  have  been 
driven  by  the  beaters. 

The  chase  of  these  three  weak  and  timid  animals,  the  gazelle, 
the  hare,  and  the  partridge,  was  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  the 
monarch.     When  the  king  is  represented  as  present,  he  takes 


CfliP.  Vir.  FISHING.  525 

no  part  in  it,  but  merely  drives  in  bis  chariot  tlitoiigit  the  woods 
where  the  sportsmen  are  amusing  themselves.'  Persons,  how- 
ever, of  a  good  position,  aa  appears  from  their  dress  and  tlie 
uamber  of  their  attendants,  indulged  in  the  sport,  more  espe- 
cially eunuchs,  who  were  probably  those  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  special  object  was  to  supply 
the  royal  table  with  game.* 

The  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  skill  as  fisher- 
men.   They  were  unacquainted  with  the  rod,  and  fished  by 


flihlug  (Nimrud). 


means  of  a  simple  line  thrown  into  the  water,  one  end  of  which 
was  held  in  the  hand.  No  float  was  used,  and  the  bait  must 
consequently  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  unless  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  tiie  force  of  the  stream.     This  method  of  fishing 

'   BottB.  Pis.  10s  tolH.  ThpHHutp-  I  ■ervanliwerein  Ihehabitof  liimlshlng 

lurM  were  all   in  one  room,  «nd  form  hia  tabic,  as  we  may  galher  from  the 

a  series  from  wliich  two  slabs  only  are  ,  proceMioo  of  attendanla  roprpwnwd  at 

misaing.  i  Koyuujili  in  the  inclined  passage.    (Beg 

'   Hares  and  parlridgcs  were  among  1  Layard,  ifoBuin™Js,2Qd  Series,  PL9,»nd 

the  delicacies  with  which  Sennacherib't  {  compare  A'iMceA  and  Bal/i/km,  p.  338.) 
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WftS  likewise  knonii  and  practised  in  Egypt,*  where,  howerer, 
it  was  far  more  common  to  angle  with  a  rod.*  ThoD^h  Assrnan 
fish-hooks  have  not  been  found,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  that 
invention  was  one  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  as  were 
both  tlie  Egyptians '  and  the  early  Chaldteans.* 

Fishing  was  carried  oa  both  in  rivers  and  in  slews  or  ponds. 
The  angler  sometimes  stood  or  squatted  upon  the   bank;   at 


No.  n.    ilm  flihing  (Kornnjik). 

other  times,  not  content  with  commanding  the  mere  edge  of 
the  water,  he  plunged  in,  and  is  seen  mid-stream,  astride  upon 
nn  inflated  skin,  quietly  pursuing  his  avocation.  Occasionally 
he  improved  his  position  by  mounting  upon  a  raft,  and,  seated 
at  the  stem,  with  his  back  to  the  rower,  threw  out  his  line  and 


r\ 
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drew  the  fish  from  the  water.''  Now  and  then  the  fishermaii 
was  provided  with  a  plaited  basket,  made  of  rushes  or  flags, 
which  was  fasteoed  roimd  his  aech  with  a  string,  and  hung  at 
his  hack,  ready  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  exertions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  angling  was  practised  by  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  way  that  the  monuments  show  it  to  have  been 
practised  in  Egypt,  as  an  amusement  of  the  rich.*  The  fisher- 
men are  always  poorly  clothed,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  class  which  worked  for  its  living.     It  is  remarkable  that  we 


H&D  fiihlDg,  KSted  on  skin  (Kojonjik). 

do  not  anywhere  in  the  scolptures  see  nets  used  for  fishing; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  from  this  that  they  were 
never  so  employed  in  Assyria.*  The  Assyrian  sculptors  repre- 
sented only  occasionally  the  scenes  of  common  everyday  life ; 
and  we  are  seldom  justified  in  drawing  a  negative  conclusioD  as 
to  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  on  any  point  from  the  mere 
fact  that  the  bas-reliefs  contain  no  positive  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

A  few  other  animals  were  probably,  but  not  certainly,  chased 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  especially  the  ostrich  and  the  bear.  The 
gigantic  bird,  which  remained  in  Mesopotamia  as  late  as  the 


Com- 


'  Sm    the  woodcnt  in  Hr.  Lajud'i 
A'ineteA  and  Babylon,  p.  331. 

■  VTilklnaon,  p.  &9,  PI.  3 
pare  hi*  rcmtrlci,  pp.  &3  and  54. 

*  Tile  UK  of  neti  fbr  fisbioe  f™" 
bava  been  >  very  <miIj  inveDtloD. 


pbocles  jaini  It  with  ihip-buildlng, 
ploughing,  trap-making,  and  hone- 
breaking.  (Antig.  347.)  Solomon  cer- 
(aiolj  kaeir  of  the  practice  (£ecl.  ii. 
12),  u  did  Hooter  (OdnM.  ixli.  3S4-3S6J. 
It  wa«  of  great  antiqult;  In  Eg^pt. 
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time  of  XeDvipboD."  was  «ell  ksowo  to  the  Assyrian  artist-*, 
«ho  could  90mw1t  lure  represented  it  with  so  much  success,' 
uDless  its  habits  had  been  ob- 
serred  and  described  by  hontera.' 
The  bear  is  much  less  frequent 
upoD  the  remains  than  the  os- 
trich ;  but  its  occarrence  and  the 
truthfulness  of  its  delineation 
where  it  occurs,  indicate  a  fami- 
J  /     t^  Wfc  /    Ijaritr  wliich  may  no  doubt  be 

due  to  other  causes,  but  is  pro> 
bably  traceable  to  the  intimate 
knowledge   acquired    by    those 
who  hunted  it. 
Of  the  othor  amn^^ments  and  occupations  of  the  Assyrians 
our  knowlwlj^  is  oompanttiTely  scanty ;  but  some  pages  may 
W  hore  devoted  to  their  music,  their  navigation,  their  com- 
merce, and  their  agriculture.     On  the  first  and  second  of  these 
a  gooil  deal  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  monuments,  while  some 
interesting  facts  with   resi>ert   to  the  third  and  fourth    may 
be   gathered   both   from   this  source   and  also  from   ancient 
writers. 

That  the  Babylonians,  the  neighl>onr8  of  the  Assyrians,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  .inheritors  of  their  empire,  had  a  passion 
for  music,  and  delighted  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments, has  long  been  known  and  admitted.  The  repeated  men- 
tion by  Daniel,  in  his  third  chapter,  of  the  "  coruet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psulterj-,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music  "  ' — or,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  number  of  instruments  for  which  those  terms  were 
once  thougltt  the  best  English  equivalents — has  familiarised  us 
with  the  fact,  that  in  Babylonia,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.a,  musical  instruments  of  many  different  kinds  were  in  use. 
It  is  also  ap{>arent  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  that  a.  variety  of 
instruments  were  employed  by  the  Jews.'    And  we  know  that  in 

"  Xrn.  Annh.  I.  5,  §  2.  [    iiir-pal.     See  below,  ch.  ix. 
'  Bee  the  woodcuts  on  p.  228.  ■  \enet  5.  T.  10,  and  15. 
*  The  chue  oTthe  oetrich  semit  to  be           '  See   eapeclall;  Ps.  cl.,   where   the 
lUened  inthe  inscriptioniof  Aubu>  {    trumpet, pmltvry, harp, timbrel, pipe (?  , 
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Egypt  as  many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  diBerent  kinds  were 
common.^  In  Assyria,  if  there  was  not  so  much  variety  as  this, 
there  were  at  any  rate  eight  or  nine  quite  different  sorts,  some 
stringed,  some  wind,  some  merely  instruments  of  percussion. 
In  tl)e  early  sculptures,  indeed,  only  two  or  three  musical 
instrument^j  are  represented.  One  ia  a  kind  of  harp,  held 
between  the  left  arm  and  the  side,  and  played  with  one  band 
by  means  of  a  quill  or  plectrum.  Another  is  a  lyre,  played  by 
the  hand ;  while  a  third 
is  apparently  a  cymbal. 
But  in  the  later  times  we 
see — besides  these  instru- 
ments— a  harp  of  a  differ- 
ent make  played  with  both 
hnnds,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  lyre,  the  double  pipe, 
the  guitar  or  cithern,  the 
tambourine,  a  nameless 
instrnment,  and  more  than 
one  kind  of  drum. 

ITie  harp  of  the  early 
ages  was  a  triangular  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a 
horizontal  board  which 
seems  to  have  been  about 
tbree  feet  in  length,  an 
upright  bur  inserted  into 
one  end  of  tiie  board,  com- 
monly surmounted  by  an 
imitation  of  the  human 

hand,  and   a   number   of     .    ,    .  ,      ,     .  . ,         ,„.       ,. 

Ancienl  Ajsyma  h>rp  *nd  harper  (Nimruu). 
strings  which  crossed  dia- 
gonally from  the  board  to  the  bar,  and,  passing  through  the 

organ  (?),  and  cymbal  are  at)  meutioned    1    dram,  cymbals,  cytindrlcal  maco,  t 


trumpet,  the  long  drum,  the 

larp,  Ih.- 

double  pipe,    the  tambourine 

and  the 
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latter,  hang  down  some  vay,  termimtiiig  in  tassels  of  no  gresl 
size.  The  strings  were  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  namber,  and  (appft 
rendrt  were  made  bft  to  the  board,  bat  coold  be  tightened  oi 
relaxed  hv  means  of  a  rov  of  pegs  inserted  into  the  upright  bar 
roand  which  the  strings  were  probably  woond.    No  diflerence  ti 


Later  Aujrian  harpi  aad  harpers  (Kojunjik). 


apparent  iu  the  thicknef^  of  the  strings;  and  it  wonld  seetE 
therefore  that  variety  of  ttioe  was  produced  solely  by  difference  ol 
length.  It  i.t  thought  that  this  InBtrument  must  have  been  sua 
pciuled  round  the  player's  neck.'    It  was  carried  at  the  left  side 


^i^^^^^^^  though  no  mcani  of  ■ 
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and  was  played  (as  already  observed)  with  a  quill  or  plectrum 
held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  seems  to  have  been 
employed  in  pressing  the  strings  so  as  to  modify  the  tone,  or 
stop  the  vibrations,  of  the  notes.  The  performers  on  this  kind 
of  harp,  and  indeed  all  other  Assyrian  musicians,  are  universally 
represented  as  standing  while  they  play. 

The  harp  of  later  times  was  constructed,  held,  and  played 
diflFerently.  It  was  still  triangular,'  or  nearly  so ;  but  the  frame 
now  consisted  of  a  rounded  and  evidently  hollow^  sounding- 
board,  to  which  the  strings  were  attached  with  the  help  of  pegs, 
and  a  plain  bar  whereto  they  were  made  fast  below,  and  from 
which  their  ends  depended  like  a  fringe.  The  number  of  strings 
was  greater  than  in  the  earlier  harp,  being  sometimes  as  many 
as  seventeen.  The  instrument  was  carried  in  such  a  way  that 
the  strings  were  perpendicular  and  the  bar  horizontal,  while  the 
sounding-board  projected  forwards  at  an  angle  above  the  player's 
head.  It  was  played  by  the  naked  hand  without  a  plectrum ; 
and  both  hands  seem  to  have  found  their  employment  in  pulling 
the  strings. 

Three  varieties  of  the  lyre  are  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
One  of  them  is  triangular,  or  nearly  so, 
and  has  only  four  strings,  which,  being 
carried  from  one  side  of  the  triangle  to 
the  other,  parallel  to  the  base,  are  neces- 
sarily of  very  unequal  length.  Its  frame 
is  apparently  of  woo^l,  very  simple,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  This  sort 
of  lyre  has  been  found  only  in  the  latest  TrianguUr  lyre  (Koyunjik). 

sculptures.' 

Another  variety  nearly  resembles  in  its  general  shape  the 


7  The    Egyptians    had   a   triangular  |        '  The  above  representation  is  from  a 

harp  (Wilkinson,  p.  280),  which  is  not  slab   discovered    by   Mr.  Loftus   in  the 

unlike  the  Assyrian.     And  St.  Jerome  i    palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of 

says  that  the  Hebrew  harp  (^'133)  re-  Esar-haddon.     It  is  the  only   instance 

semblcHl   the  Greek  delta,  which   is  an  ^^  »  triangular  lyre  in  the  sculpture^ 

argument  that  it  also  was  of  this  shape.  ,    »»»«?«  ^^^.  ^J'^  <>t,*^;.  f^"^  "^^J^ 

'  The  board  is  commonly  pierced  with  I    ^Ptixe^^  «"   the    British    Museum   are 

two  or  more  holes,  like   the  sounding-  ^"tended  to  be  triangular  which  ,8  un- 

board  of  u  guitar.  ^*^''^»°-     See  below,  p.  540. 
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ri>  i-'f  d>e  Kiryjuijuis.*  It  Iios  a  large  square  bottom  or  sonni?- 
;-Kiar.l.*  niiii-h  is  hiU,  like  the  I^yptian,  onder  the  left 
_  elbow,  two    straight    arms   only 

slightly  dirergiiicf,  and  a  plain 
oi\)8s-bar  at  top.  The  namber  of 
strings  visible  in  the  least  imper- 
fect representation  is  eight ;  bat, 
jiujging  by  the  width  of  the  in- 
strament,  ve  may  fairly  assnme 
that  the  full  complement  was  nine 
or  ten.  The  strings  ran  from  the 
m>ss-bar  to  the  sonnding-hoard, 
and  must  have  been  of  a  Tinifonn 
length.  This  lyre  was  played 
by  both  hands,  and  for  greater 
security  was  attached  by  a  band 
jtassitig  round  the  player's  neck. 
The  third  sort  of  lyre  was 
larger  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  considerably  more  elaborate 
It  had  probably  a  sounding-board 
at  bottom,  like  the  lyre  just  d& 
scribed,  thongh  this,  being  carriefl 
under  the  left  elbow,  is  concealed 
Lyre  with  ten  .tring,(Kh™i«i).  *"  the  representations.  Henc< 
there  branched  out  two  curTefl 
arms,  more  or  less  ornamented,  which  were  of  very  unequa 
length ;  and  these  were  joined  together  by  a  cross-bar,  aisc 
curved,  and  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  end  of  tb( 
longer  of  the  two  arms.  Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  arms 
the  croa^j-bar  sloped  at  an  angle  to  the  base,  and  the  strings 
which  ]ias6ed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  consequently  differed 
in  length.  The  number  of  the  strings  in  tliis  lyre  seems  to  hav( 
been  either  five  or  seven. 


vol.  ii.  p.  291,  Woodcu 


^^^^^         *  In  Hrnip  of  Ihc  ctns 
^^^^^^L  iBoernii  Here  join«]  Kt 


tortoise  or  other  sound  iHR 
:brin.  (BitDchini,  De  tr.'i 
lit.  T.b.  iv.j 


GUITAB  AND  DOUBLE  PIPE. 


The  AssyriuD  guitar  is  remarkable  for  the  small  f 
hollow  body    or   sounding- 
boar  I,  and  the  great  propor- 
tionate length  of  the  neck 
or  handle.    There  is  nothing 
to  show  whot  was  the  number 
of  the  strings,  nor  whetlier 
they  were  stretched  by  pegs 
and  elevated  by  means  of  a  J 
bridge.    Both  hands  seem  to  l! 
be  employed  in  playing  the  ' 
instrument,   which   is   held 
across  the  chest  in  a  sloping 
direction,  and  was  probably 
kept  in  place  by  a  riband  or 
strap  passed  round  the  back.* 

It  is  curious  that  in  the 
Assyrian  remains,  while  the 
double  pipe  is  common,  we 
find  no  instancG  at  all  either 
of  the  flute  or  of  the  single 
pipe.  All  three  were  em- 
ployed in  Egypt,  and  occur 
on  the  monuments  of  that 
country  frequently;*  and 
though  among  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  the  double  pipe 
wns  more  common  than  the 
eiugle  one,  yet  the  single 
pipe  was  well  known,  and 
its  employment  was  not  un- 
usual. The  Greeks  regarded 
the  pipe  as  altogether  Asia- 
tie,  and  ascribed  its  inven- 
tion to  Marsyos  the  Phry- 
gian,' or   to   Olympus,   his  !■)'"••"■ 


*  Such  a  itnp  is  oc«aaioD>1ly  •o«n  in 
the  Kgyplian  repmeaUtioai.  (^Wilklo- 
MID,  p.  303,  Ww)dcu(  No.  323.) 


I       •  Wilkinnn.  pp.  307-3)3;  and  com- 
pare pp.  333-337. 
1      '  Atbni.  Deipnorofk.  W.  %i. 
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Hii»«^iplo.*  Wo  may  conclude  from  this  that  they  at  any  rat*^ 
Icanu  the  invention  from  Asia;  and  in  their  decided  preference 
of  the  double  over  the  single  pipe  we  may  not  improbablj 
have  a  tratv  of  the  influence  which  Assyria  exercised  over 
A&i.itie,  and  thus  even  over  Greek,  music. 


Guitar  or  tamboura  (Koyunjik). 


Player  on  the  double  pipe  (Koyniig 


The  Assyrian  double  pipe  was  short,  probably  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.*  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was 
really  a  single  instrument  consisting  of  two  tubes  united  by  a 
common  mouth-piece,  or  whether  it  was  not  composed  of  two 
quite  separate  pipes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  double  pipes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Komans. 


•*  Plutarch.  Pc  MusicA,  p.  1135.  F. 

•  The  Egyptian  pipes  seem  to  have 
Tmried  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  eighteen 
Inches.     (W'ilkiD8on,p.308.)     The  clas- 


I 


sical  were  probably  even  longer.  In 
Phoenicia  a  very  short  pipe  was  used, 
which  was  called  (/iiH/rtt$.  ^Athen.  Diipix, 
iv.  p.  174,  F.) 
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The  two  pipes  constituting  a  pair  seem  in  Assyria  to  have 
been  always  of  the  same  length,  not,  like  the  Bomau  "right" 
and  "  left  pipea,"  of  unequal  length,  and  so  of  different  pitches." 
They  were  held  and  played,  like  the  classical,  one  with  either 
hand  of  the  performer.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  in  reality  quite  straight,  though  sometimes  tliey  have  been 
awkwardly  represented  as  crooked  by  the  artist. 


le  ptajer,  and  other  miui 


The  tambourine  of  the  Assyrians  was  round,  like  that  in  com- 
mon use  at  the  present  day,  not  square,  like  the  ordinary 
Egyptian."  It  seems  to  have  consisted  simply  of  a  skin 
stretched  on  a  circular  frame,  and  to  have  been  destitute  alto- 
gether of  the  metal  rings  or  balls  which  produce  the  jingling 
sound  of  tlic  modern  instrument.  It  was  held  at  bottom  by  the 
left  hand  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  was  struck  at  the  side 
ivith  the  fingers  of  tlie  right. 

■■  Sec  riiny,  n.  S.  zvi.  36.  ■'  Wilkiiuiiii,  pp.  S35,  S40,  mod  339. 
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Assyrian  cymbals  closely  resembled  those  in   common   us 
throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day.^     They  consisted  o 

two  hemispheres  of  metal,  pro 
bably  of  bronze,  running  off  t 
a  point,  which  was  elongatec 
into  a  bar  or  handle.  Th< 
player  grasped  a  cymbal  in  eacl 
hand,  and  either  clashed  then 
together  horizontally,  or  else 
holding  one  cup- wise  in  his  left 
brought  the  other  down  upon  i 
perpendicidarly  with  his  right. 
Two  drums  are  repre8ent« 
on  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Oq( 
is  a  small  instrument  resem- 
bling  the  tvXjbul  now  frequentlj 
used  by  Eastern  dancing-girls.' 
The  other  is  of  larger  size,  like 
the  iuVbul  at  top,  but  descending  gradually  in  the  shape  of  ai 
inverted  cone,  and  terminating  almost  in  a  point  at  bottom. 
Both  were  carried  in  front,  against  the  stomach  of  the  player, 
attached,  apparently,  to  his  girdle;  and  both  were  played  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  with  the  fingers  of  the  open  hands  on 
the  top." 

A  few  instruments  carried  by  musicians  are  of  an  anomalous 
appearance,  and  do  not  admit  of  identification  with  any  known 
species.  One,  which  is  borne  by  a  musician  in  a  processional 
scene  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  resembles  in  shape 
a  bag  turned  upside  down.  By  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held 
we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  a  sort  of  rattle — a  hollow  square 
box  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  stones  or  other  hard  substances 
which  produced  a  jingling  noise  when  shaken.    But  the  purpose 


Eunuch  playing  on  the  cymbals 
(Koyunjik). 


"  They  are  probably  identical  with 
the  "  high-tounding  cymbals  "  ( vy?V 
ny^in)  of  Scripture.  The  "loud  cym- 
bala  •'  (W^  \^^^V)  "^'^  merely  cas- 


tanets 

'*  Layard,   Nineveh  and  Babulon     n 
455.  ^      '    ^ 

"  For  representations  of  these  drums 
see  opposite.  ' 
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of  the  Bemicircular  bow  wliicb  hangs  from  the  box  is  difTicnlt  to 
explain,  titiless  we  suppose  that  it  was  merely  a  handle  by  which 
to  carry  the  iostrument  when  not  in  use.  Rattles  of  different 
kinds  are  found  among  the  musical  instruments  of  Egypt ; '  and 
one  of  them  consists  of  a  box  with  a  long  handle  attached  to  it. 


Anfiiia  lubiub,  or  druniB  (Kojoi^ik). 

The  jingling  noise  produced  by  such  instmmenta  may  have  cor- 
responded to  the  sound  now  emitted  by  the  side  rings  of  the 
tambourine. 

Anotlier  curioiiB- looking  instrument  occurs  in  a  proces- 
sional scene  of  the  time  of  Asshiir-baui-pal,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  modem  lantour,  a  sort  of  dulcimer.*  It  con* 
sisted  (apparently)  of  a  number  of  strings,  certainly  not  fewer 

'  Wilkiii*oii,vol.ii.pp.S38,3Sa-327,tic.    '  Laj'ard, .ViMrcA oiuf Ai^/oi, p. 454. 
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than  ten,  stretched  over  a  hollow  ease  or  sounding-board.     Th 
musician  seems  to  have  struck  the  strings  with   a  small  ba 

or  hammer  held  in  hi 
right  hand,  while,  at  th 
same  time  he  made  som< 
use  of  his  left  hand  ij 
pressing  them  so  as  t 
produce  the  right  note.  I 
is  clear  that  this  instru 
ment  must  have  been  sus 
pended  round  the  neck 
though  the  Assyrian  artis 
has  omitted  to  represen 
the  belt  which  kept  it  u 
place. 

In  addition  to  all  these 
various  instruments,  it  i 
possible  that  the  Assvri- 
ans  may  have  made  u« 
of  a  sort  of  horn.  Ai 
object  is  represented  oe 
a  slab  of  Sennacherib's 
which  is  certainly  eithei 
a  horn  or  a  speaking- 
trumpet.  It  is  carried  by  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  works 
in  a  scene  representing  the  conveyance  of  a  colossal  bull  to 
its  destination.  In  shape  it  no  doubt  resembles  the  modem 
speaking-trumpet,  but  it  is  almost  equally  near  to  the  tuba  or 
militiiry  trumpet  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  will  ap- 
pear sulliciently  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  representations 
opposite,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Layard's  representation 
of  Sennacherib's  nlab,'  while  the  other  is  from  a  sculpture  on 
the  column  of  Trajan.  As  we  have  no  mention  of  the  speaking- 
trumpet  in  any  ancient  writer,  as  the  shape  of  the  object  under 
consideration  is  that  of  a  known  ancient  instrument  of  music, 

*  |l^  Jlffwwnm^  <^f  Xinrreh,  2nd  Scries,  PI.  15.     The  original   slab  is  in  the 
'"    ■"  "^^  '    "  in  10  bad  A  condition  that  the  trumpet  is  now  scarcely  visible 


Musician  playing  the  dulcimer  (Koyunjik). 


Chap.  VU. 
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No.  I.    Roman  trumpet  (Column  of  Tngan). 


and  as  an  ordinary  horn  would  have  been  of  great  use  in  giving 
signals  to  workmen  engaged  as  the  labourers  are  upon  the 
sculpture,  it  seems  best  to 
regard  the  object  in  ques- 
tion as  such  a  horn — an 
instrument  of  great  power, 
but  of  little  compass — more 
suitable  therefore  for  sig- 
nal-giving than  for  con- 
certs.* 

Passing  now  from  the  in- 
struments of  the  Assyrians 
to  the  general  features  and 
character  of  their  music, 
we  may  observe,  in  the  first 


No.  II.    Anyrian  trumpet  (Layard). 


No.  III.     Portion  of  an  Assyrian  trumpet. 


place,  that  while  it  is  fair  to  suppose  them  acquainted  with 
each  form  of  the  triple  symphony,*  there  is  only  evidence  that 
they  knew  of  two  forms  out  of  the  three — viz.  the  harmony 
of  instruments,  and  that  of  instruments  and  voices  in  com- 
bination. Of  these  two  they  seem  greatly  to  have  preferred 
the  concert  of  instruments  without  voices ;  indeed,  one  instance 
alone  shows  tiiat  they  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more 
complex  harmony.*  Even  tliis  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  they 
themselves  practised  it;  for  the  singers  and  musicians  repre- 
sented as  uniting  their  efforts  are  not  Assyrians,  but  Susianians, 
who  come  out  to  greet  their  conquerors,  and  do  honour  to  the 
new  sovereign  who  has  been  imposed  on  them,  with  singing, 
playing,  and  dancing. 

Assyrian    bands   were   variously  composed.     The  simplest 
consisted  of  two  harpers.    A  band  of  this  limited  number  seems 


*  The  trumpet  was  employed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Komans^  and  also  by  the 
Jews,  chiefly  for  signals.  (Ste  Diet,  of 
Gr.  and  Horn.  Antiq.  ad  voc.  TUBA,  and 
Bibiical  Pictiomiry,  ad  voc.  CORNET.) 

*  See  KoUin,  Ancient  History^  vol.  ii. 
p.  254. 

*  See  yinereh  and  Bahyhn^  p.  455.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  scene 
where  the  king  is  represented  as  pouring 


a  libation  over  four  dead  lions  (supra, 
p.  515/  furnishes  a  second  instance  of 
the  combination  of  vocal  with  instru- 
mental music.  But  a  comparison  of 
that  scene  with  parallel  representations 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Nimrud  series 
convinces  me  that  it  is  merely  by  a 
neglect  of  the  artist  that  the  two  musi* 
cians  are  given  only  one  harp. 
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to  hftvo  been  an  established  part  of  the  religions  creemoniiU 
on  the  return  of  the  monarch  from  the  chase,  when  a  libation 
was  poured  over  tbe  dead  game.  Tlie  instrument  in  use  on 
tbese  occusions  was  the  antique  harp,  which  was  played,  not 
witli  tiie  band,  but  with  the  pltKStrum.     A  similar  band  appears 


CaplivM  plajiDg  on  lyi 


on  one  occasion  in  a  triumphal  return  from  a  military  expedition 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib.' 

In  several  instances  we  find  bands  of  three  musicians.  In 
one  case  all  three  plaj  the  lyre.  'Die  musicians  here  are  cer- 
tainly captives,  whom  tlie  Assyrians  have  borne  off  from  their 


1^  JfiiKMi,  IM  Serle*,  PI.  73. 
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own  country.  It  has  been  thought  tlmt  their  physiognomy  is 
Jewish,*  and  that  the  lyre  which  they  bear  in  their  hands  may 
represent  that  kind  of  **  harp "  which  the  children  of  the  later 
Captivity  hung  up  upon  the  willows  when  they  wept  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon.^  There  are  no  suflBcient  grounds,  however, 
for  this  identification.  The  lyre  may  be  pronounced  foreign, 
since  it  is  unlike  any  other  specimen;  but  its  ornamentation 
with  an  animal  head  is  suflBcient  to  show  that  it  is  not  Jewish.^® 
And  the  Jewish  hinnor  was  rather  a  harp  than  a  lyre,  and 
had  certainly  more  than  four  strings."  Still,  the  employment 
of  captives  as  musicians  is  interesting,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  the  captives  are  Jews.  It  shows  us  that  the  Assyrians,  like 
the  later  Babylonians,**  were  in  the  habit  of  **  requiring"  music 
from  their  prisoners,  who,  when  transported  into  a  "  strange  land," 
had  to  entertain  their  masters  with  their  native  melodies. 

Another  band  of  three  exhibits  to  us  a  harper,  a  player  on 
the  lyre,  and  a  player  on  the  double  pipe.*'  A  third  shows  a 
harper,  a  player  on  the  lyre,  and  a  musician  whose  instrument 
is  uncertain.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  originally  have  been  more  musicians  than  three,  for  the 
sculpture  is  imperfect,  terminating  in  the  middle  of  a  figure.** 

Bands  of  four  performers  are  about  as  common  as  bands  of 
three.  On  an  obelisk  belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-izii>pal 
we  see  a  band  composed  of  two  cymbal-players  and  two  per- 
formers on  the  lyre.  A  slab  of  Sennacherib's  exhibits  four 
harpers  arranged  in  two  pairs,  all  playing  with  the  plectrum 
on  the  antique  harp.*     Another  of  the  same  date,  which  is  in- 

•  The  authorities  at  our  National  Col-  '  tionary^  vol.  i.  p.  758.)  Hebrew  coins, 
lection  at   one   time   entitled  the  bas-   ^    howeyer,   represent   lyres  with  as  few 

strings  as  three. 

"  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3,  4. 
^  I  am  acquainted  with  this  sculpture 
only  through  one  of  Mr.  Boutcher's  ad- 
mirable drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
Collection. 

**  This  is  also  the  case  in  a  sculpture, 

presentation  of  natural    '    where  two  musicians  play  the  lyre,  and 

objects.  a  third  had  probably  the  same  instru- 

*'    The    authorities        ment.     (See  Botta,  Monument  de  iVinire, 

vary        between       ten    '    vol.  i.  PI.  67.) 

strings  and  forty-seven.    |        ^  Both  this  and  the  obelisk  sculpture 
^i"    "^"^    (Smith  8    Bijikal    IHc       are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


relief    in    question     **'Jet£Uih    captives 
playing  on  lyres." 
*  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1,  2. 

*®  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
regard  the  second  com- 
mandment as  forbid- 
ding   all    artistic    re- 
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complete,  shows  ns  a  tambonrii 
player,  a  cymbal-player,  a  pla} 
on  the  nondescript  instrnme 
which  baa  been  called  a  sort 
rattle,  and  another  whose  insti 
ment  cannot  be  distinguished, 
a  sculpture  of  a  later  period,  wfai 
is  represented  above,'  we  Bee 
band  of  four,  composed  of  a  tai 
bourine -player,  two  playere  on  t' 
different  sorts  of  lyres,  and  a  cyi 
bal-player. 

It   is  not  often  that  we  fii 

representations  of  bands  contai 

ing  more  than  four  performei 

On   the  sculptures  hitherto  d 

.    covered  there   seem  to  be  on 

three  iustaiices  where  this  nui 

I  ber  was  exceeded.    Abas-relief 

■i  Sennacherib's  showed  five  playe: 

9   of  whom  two  had   tambourine 

^   two,  harps  of  the  antique  patter 

$  and  one,  cymbals.*     Another,  I 

longing  to  the  time  of  big  gran 

son,  exhibited  a  band  of  sevc 

three  of  whom  played  upon  bar 

of  the  later  fashion,  two  on  t 

double  pipe,  one  on  the  guitar,  ai 

one  on  the  long  drum  with  t 

conical  bottom*   Finally,  we  ha 

tlie  remarkable  scene  represent 

on  this  page,  a  work  of  the  sai 

date,  where  no  fewer  than  tweni 


•  Supra,  p.  535. 

■  ThiBBCulpturei! 


■[so  known  to  me  a 
■s  repre 


*  A  portion  of  Ibia  bu-relief.  contBin 
two  muaicians  only,  ii  exhibited  In  the  1 
leum,  and  hu  be«n  represented  abore,  p 
493.  Mr.  Boutcher'i  dnwlng,  made  on 
•pot,  afaowa  thai  tbcn  were  actuallj  on 
nllefu  diMOTei«d  at  l«a*t  Bra  other  mi 
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BIX  performera  are  seen  uniting  Uieir  eSbrta.  Of  these  eleven 
are  players  on  inatrumeuts,  while  the  remaining  fifteen  are 
vocalists.  The  instnimentB  consist  of  seven  harps,  two  double 
pipes,  a  small  drum  or  tubbul,  and  the  curious  instrument  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  modem  santour.  The  players  are 
all  men,  six  out  of  the  eleven  being  eunuchs.  The  singers  con- 
tost  of  six  women  and  nine  children  of  various  ages,  the  latter 
of  whom  seem  to  accompany  their  singing,  as  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  sometimes  did,'  with  clapping  of  the  hands.  Three 
out  of  the  first  four  musicians  are  represented  with  one  leg 
raised,  as  if  dancing  to  the  measure.* 

Bands  in  Assyria  had  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  time-keepers  or 
leaders,  who  took  the  direction  of  the 
performance.  These  were  commonly 
eunuchs,  as  indeed  were  the  greater 
number  of  the  musicians.  They  held 
in  one  haud  a  double  rod  or  wand, 
with  which  most  probably  they  made 
tlieir  signals,  and  stood  side  by  side 
facing  the  performers. 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed music  chiefly  for  festive  and 
religious  purposes.  The  favourite  in- 
strument in  the  religious  ceremonies 
was  the  antique  harp,  which  continued 
in  use  as  a  sacred  instrument  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times.''  On  festive 
occasions  the  lyre  was  preferred,  or  a 
mixed  band  with  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments. In  the  quiet  of  domestic  life 
the  moniirch  and  his  sultana  were  eu- 
tertaiued  with  concerted  music  played  by  a  large  number  of 
performers;  while  in  processions  and  pageants,  whether  of  a 


n,  An.ient  EgypiUv 
'  Sse  the  repreieiili 


11.60:  Wilkin-    :    sTid  538. 

lit  Seriei,  vol.    ,        ^  See  Mm-tm/als  of  Siturfh,  UtSfiiet, 
Pla.  12  and  17.  and  ea>i]|«ie  the  migd- 
MoDpagnSSO    ,   cut,  tapn,p.  51&. 
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civil  or  of  a  military  charactQ^,  bands  were  also  very  generally 
employed,  consisting  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  possibly  more,* 
musicians.  Cymbals,  the  tambourine,  and  the  instrument  which 
has  been  above  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rattle,  were  peculiar  to 
these  processional  occasions  :  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  double 
pipe  had  likewise  a  place  in  them. 

In  actual  war,  it  would  appear  that  music  was  employed  very 
sparingly,  if  at  all,  by  the  Assyrians.    No  musicians  are  ever 
represented  in  the  battle-scenes ;    nor  are  the  troops  accom- 
panied by  any  when  upon  the  march.     Musicians  are  only  seen 
conjoined   with  troops   in   one  or   two   marching   processions, 
apparently  of  a  triumphal  character.     It  may  consequently  be 
doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  armies,  when  they  went  out  on 
their  expeditions,  were  attended,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Roman 
armies,®  by  military  bands.     Possibly,  the  musicians  in  the  pro- 
cessional scenes  alluded  to  belong  to  the  court  rather  than  to 
the  camp,  and  merely  take  part  as  civilians  in  a  pageant,  wherein 
a  share  is  also  assigned  to  the  soldiery. 

In  proceeding,  as  already  proposed,*®  to  speak  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  it  must  be  at  once  premised  that  it  is  not 
as  marinei-s,  but  only  as  fresh-water  sailors,  that  they  come 
within  the  category  of  navigators  at  all.  Originally  an  inland 
people,  they  had  no  power,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history, 
to  engage  in  any  but  the  secondary  and  inferior  kind  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  time  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  to  themselves  through  their  conquests  a  way 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  habits  had 
become  so  fixed  in  this  respect  that  they  no  longer  admitted  of 
change.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  which  shows  that  they 
left  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  at  the  two  extremities  of 
their  empire  to  the  subject  nations — the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Babylonians,*'  contenting  themselves  with  the  profits  without 


•  The  fragmentary  character  of  the 
sculptures  renders  it  often  doubtful 
whether  the  actual  number  of  the  per- 
formers may  not  have  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  number  at  present  visible. 


Liv.  i.  43;  Sueton.  VitJui,  §  32;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxiv.  4 ;  &c. 

*<*  Supra,  p.  528. 

*^  The  evidence  is  not  merely  nega- 
tive.    It  b  positively  stated  by   Hcro- 


*  Wilkinson,   vol.  ii.  pp.   260,   261 ;    {  dotus   that    in    the    time   of   Asayriaa 
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sharing  the  dangers  of  marine  voyages,  while  their  own  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  upon  their  two  great  rivers — the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  the  natural  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  seas  in  question. 

The  navigation  of  these  streams  was  important  to  the 
Assyrians  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  military 
necessity  that  they  should  be  able,  readily  and  without- delay ^ 
to  eflfect  the  passage  of  both  of  them,  and  also  of  their  tribu- 
taries, which  were  frequently  too  deep  to  be  forded.^*  Now  from 
very  early  4.ime8  it  was  probably  found  tolerably  easy  to  pass 
an  army  over  a  great  river  by  swimming,  more  especially  with 
the  aid  of  inflated  skins,  which  would  be  soon  employed  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  materiel  of  the  army — ^the  provisions,  the 
chariots,  and  the  siege  machines — was  not  so  readily  transported, 
and  indeed  could  only  be  conveyed  across  deep  rivers  by  means 
of  bridges,  rafts,  or  boats.  On  the  great  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  with  their  enormous  spring  floods,  no  bridge,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  possible.^  Bridges  of  boats 
are  still  the  only  ones  that  exist  on  either  river  below  the  point 
at  which  they  issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains."  And 
these  would  be  comparatively  late  inventions,  long  subsequent 
to  the  employment  of  single  ferry  boats.  Probably  the  earliest 
contrivance  for  transporting  the  chariots,  the  stores,  and  the 
engines  across  a  river  was  a  raft,  composed  hastily  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  and 
rendered  capable  of  sustaining  a  considerable  weight  by  the 
attachment  to  it  of  a  number  of  inflated  skins.  A  representation 
of  such  a  raft,  taken  from  a  slab  of  Sennacherib,  has  been 


ascendancy  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phcenicians  (Herod,  i.  1)  ;  and 
Isaiah  (xliii.  14)  implies  that  the  Chal- 
dseans  of  his  time  retained  the  trade  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

**  Herod,  v.  52 ;  and  supra,  pp.  185 
and  188. 

'*  If  even  the  Araxes  {Ara^)  might 
be  truly  said  in  Virgil's  time  to  "abhor 
a  bridge"  ("  pontem  indignatus  Araxes," 
Virg.  uEn,  viii.  728),  much  more  would 

VOL.  I. 


these  two  mightiest  streams  of  Western 
Asia  have  in  the  early  ages  defied  the 
art  of  bridge-building. 

**  The  lowest  bridgp  over  the  Tigris 
is  that  at  Diarbekr,  a  stone  structure 
of  ten  arches;  the  lowest  on  the  Eu- 
phrates is,  I  believe,  that  at  Etjhin,  Mr. 
Berrington,  a  recent  traveller  in  the 
East,  informs  me  that  there  is  a  ruined 
bridge,  which  once  crossed  the  Tigris,  a 
little  below  Jezireh. 

2   N 
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already  given.'  Rafls  of  this  kind  are  still  largely  employed 
in  the  Davigatioo  of  the  Mesopotamisn  streams,*  and,  beii^ 
extremely  simple  in  their  construction,  may  reastmably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Assyrians  from  the 
very  fotrndatiott  of  their  empire. 

To  these  rafts  would  naturally  have  succeeded  boats  of  one 
kind  or  another.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (stk 
B.C.  1120)  we  find  a  mention 
of  boats  as  employed  in  the 
passage  of  the  Kuphrates.' 
These  would  probaUy  be  of 
the  kind  described  by  Hero- 
dotus,* and  represented  on 
one  of  the  most  suici^it  hai- 
reliefs — round  8tractures,like 
the  Welsh  coracles,  made  of 
wickerwork  and  covered  with 
skins,  smeared  over  with  a  coating  of  bitumen.  Boata  of  thii 
construction  were  made  of  a  considerable  size.  The  one  above 
reitresented  contains  a  chariot  and  is  navigated  by  two  men. 
In  the  later  sculptures  the  namber  of  navigators  is  raised  to 
four,  and  the  boats  carry  a  heavy  load  of  stone  or  other  material* 
The  mode  of  propulsion  is  curious  and  very  onosuaL  The 
rowers  sit  at  the  stem  and  Btem,  facing  each  other,  and,  while 
those  at  the  stem  pull,  those  at  tlie  stem  must  have  pushed,  U 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  did.'  The  make  of  the  oars  is 
also  singular.  In  the  earlier  sculptures  they  are  short  poles 
terminating  in  a  head,  shaped  like  a  Bmedl  axe  or  hammer;^ 


■  Soc  p.  »38. 

'  Lajanl,  Sinerrh  and  iti  Hemai'as 
*ol.  li.  pp-  96-98  :  Mnereh  and  Balfglm. 
p.4G5;    Loftua,    Cluildaia   aud  Suiiuna 


jUMUgi;—"  Thv  men  af  their  arm  id 


Kilh  bit'imen  tkiia  I  erciaed  the  EaplmtM 
after  them.''  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  renden 
the  lait  clause — "  t  cnmed  the  river 
after  them  In  my  boat*  fonaed  of  tkina.' 

'  Herod,  i.  !»«. 

•  J(„ni.B«n(s  of  SiMreh,  2od  Serin. 
PI.  13. 

'  Herod.  1.  ■.  c. :  'O  ^ir  f„^  ix„,  ^ 
•rAnxTpov,  i  ii  W  >#^*<- 

'  Monainrali,  l«t  Serie^  PJj.  15  ,nd 
IS.     See  alM  (he  lait  woodcut. 
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jn  the  later,  below  this  axe-like  appendage,  they  have  a  sort 
of  curved  blade,  which  is,  however,  not  solid,  but  perforated » 
so  as  to  form  a  mere  framework,  which  seems  to  require 
filling  up. 


Common  oar.    (Time  of  Sennacherib.) 

Besides  these  round  boats,  which  correspond  closely  with  the 
kufas  in  use  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  the  present 
day,*  the  Assyrians  employed  for  the  passage  of  rivers,  even  in 
very  early  times,  a  vessel  of  a  more  scientific  construction.  The 
early  bas-reliefs  exhibit  to  us,  together  with  the  hufoj  a  second 
and  much  larger  vessel,  manned  with  a  crew  of  seven  men — a 
helmsman  and  six  rowers,  three  upon  either  side  * — and  capable 
of  conveying  across  a  broad  stream  two  chariots  at  a  time,^®  or 
a  chariot  and  two  or  three  passengers.  This  vessel  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  planks.  It  was  long,  and  comparatively 
narrow.  It  had  a  flattish  bottom,  and  was  rounded  off  towards 
the  stem  and  stem,  much  as  boats  are  rounded  off  towards  the 
bows  at  the  present  day.  It  did  not  possess  either  mast  or  sail, 
but  was  propelled  wholly  by  oars,  which  were  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  used  anciently  by 
tlie  rowers  in  the  round 
boats.     In  the  steersman's 

...  -  steering  oar.    (Time  of  Asehur-ixir-pal.) 

hand   is  seen  an  oar  of  a 

different  kind.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  rowing  oars,  and 
terminates  in  an  oval  blade,  which  would  have  given  it  consi- 
derable power  in  the  water.  The  helmsman  steered  with  both 
hands ;  and  it  seems  that  his  oar  was  lashed  to  an  upright  post 
near  the  stem  of  the  vessel." 


•  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expcditiotij  vol. 
ii.  p.  640 ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels^  vol.  ii. 
p.  2G0 ;  Layard,  Siiieteh  and  its  Remains, 
vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

•  Layard,  Monuments,  let  Series,  PL 
15.  Only  three  of  the  rowers  are  visible; 
but  it  is,  I  think,  certain  that  there 


most  have  been  three  others  corre- 
sponding to  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  vessel.  For  a  representation  of  this 
kind  of  boat,  see  below,  p.  549,  No.  I. 

>•  Ibid.  PI.  16. 

**  Layard,  yineveh  and  its  JRcmains, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  382. 

2n2 
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It  if  'fni'^m  tiua  xt^ir^r  vnuks^  f^miic  jihA  iitain^DJkDx  ir*  ivafir 

lii^ftte  iv'.'  i:iud&  ^^duier  i^sTHff  unsc  12£t»-  t»ftSL  {sc^midbEifl  is 
fsauT^niieLt  iixi«TjJ*  t::»:il  iiieiL-  or  TnJBf  ja.iiif  xbesr  ocinsej 
br  3i*etuf  c»f  bobif  tuthh  iitT-*  t^eeL  Trerrr  tusttlub:^     ^t.  AsFriiii 

OL  tiifr  tcr^fcin*  liirrsiSirlTe?  ^iH*L  fill  iltilt  ndfoed  liiean.  lai 
vfT*:  izLjTrjftjf^i  ^.c  Lireo,  lo  raLT-er  liit  iriKia?  ncroeR.  JLad 
tliUf  v«r  «*(:^  tii&i  liir  tb^roiJ  innirmiacm  k£  iSut  ^xs'^ksha  hid 
hix'fAiHt  1 1»>^  *:  >*eQdt«  tLr  miiiiarT  one  of  izsztsTort  frcnn  bttk 
tf/  IaiJL  li.Tf'r*  are  XatcreV  rofcds:  And  w?  izttx  tie  furt  tlttt 
tlj*r  co'jttnr  Iifci  iKt  beieii  kag  settled  leii«re  m  itki^t  «RBiiiiiBh 
cattiou  be;mii  v.-  l«e  estalJisieid  l^efw-ee-n  ttTviis:  uposi  ilie  iror- 
oc/arfees,  aud  r-/-*iDii»<>ditie«  be^an  to  l«e  tranj^Krted  Inr  memns  <rf 
iJj^r-jXL  Tjj^  T*-rr  postjon  of  the  chief  ti-wn*  tiposi  ti>e  Iwaks  of 
tlj^r  i?tre:am?  was  prf>b&UT  oifluierte-i  wnh  this  son  <i  tnoispcvl 
th^  nTersi  furui^hiii^  the  me-anc  br  whifh  Loire  qiaoitities  of 
buiJdin^  nxat^rial  coald  be  oc4ivenienilT  ocatctentnu^d  at  a 
^sttu  Fi»ot,  and  br  which  snfipbes  ceroid  afier««rd§  be  i^guIariT 
Thi'MWhA  iT^ju\  a  dLnam^.  We  see  in  the  Assriiaii  sctdptvivs 
^^iH  onveyance  of  ^t/.iies,  planks,  A'c^  al<«ig  the  rirers,"  as  ndl 
afe  the  i^asaajre  of  chariots,  horees,-*  and  peri^ns  aerogg  them. 
Ilafts  aud  r^nnd  boats  were  most  commonly  used  for  tl>k  por- 
jx/^e.  When  a  mass  of  onosual  size,  as  a  huge  paTiiig.«toiie, 
or  a  coK>sjfal  bull  or  lion,  had  to  be  mored,  a  Icmgr,  low,  flat* 
IxAtomed  l»at  was  employed,  which  the  mass  sometxmeB  mare 
than  ^Mjvere^L'*  In  this  case,  as  there  was  no  room  fiir  lovna^ 
trar'ker»  were  en^^aged,  who  dragged  the  vessel  along  by  means 
of  rojK'H,  which  were  fastened  either  to  the  boat  itself  or  to  te 
burtherj. 

iJuring  the  later  f>eriod  of  the  monarchy  Yarians  impiove* 
merits  t^xjk  place  in  Assyrian  boat-bnilding.     The 


'«  Mtmvin^nit4,  2nd  Series,  Pis.  10,  12,  Bahylon,   jx   232,   and 

nmJ  i:j.  ■  p.  229. 

"  Vdt  \ho.  trariKpfirt  of  hones  in  boats,  .        '*  Jl'.-numaUSy  2iid  T}iiiiin^  pl,  y^ 

tece  a  wrjodcut  iu  Layard*f  Aineoeh  and  \ 
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No.  I.     Early  long-boat  (Nimrud). 


and  Cyprian  expeditions  of  the  later  kings  made  the  Assyrians 
well  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  first-rate  nautical  nations ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  immediately  profited  by  this  acquaintance,  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of  their  own 
river  boats.  The  clumsy  and  inelegant  long-boat  of  the  earlier 
times  was  replaced,  even  for  ordinary  traffic,  by  a  light  and 
graceful  fabric,  which  was  evidently  a  copy  from  Phoenician 
models.  Modifications,  which  would  seem  trifling,  if  described, 
changed  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  vessels,  in 
which  light  and  grace- 
ful curves  took  the 
place  of  straight  lines 
and  angles  only  just 
rounded  off.  The  stem 
and  stern  were  raised 
high  above  the  body 
of  the  boat,  and  were 
shaped  like  fishes'  tails 
or  carved  into  the  heads  ^'^- "'  ^^'  ^^°«-^'  (Kho«ab^). 

of  animals.^  Oars,  shaped  nearly  like  modern  ones,  came  into 
vogue,  and  the  rowers  were  placed  so  as  all  to  look  one  way, 
and  to  pull  instead  of  pushing  with  their  oars.  Finally,  the 
principle  of  the  bireme  was  adopted,  and  river-galleys  were 
constructed  of  such  a  size  that  they  had  to  be  manned  by 
thirty  rowers,  who  sat  in  two  tiers  one  above  the  other  at  the 
sides  of  the  galley,  while  the  centre  part,  which  seems  to  have 
been  decked,  was  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  other  persons.* 

In  galleys  of  this  kind  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Assyrians 
seems  to  have  culminated.  They  never,  so  far  as  appears, 
adopted  for  their  boats  the  inventions,  with  which  their  inter- 
course with  Phoenicia  had  rendered  them  perfectly  familiar,^  of 
masts,  and  sails.    This  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  the 


1  For  other  examples  of  the  boats  of 
this  time,  see  pp.  229  and  309. 

'  See  p.  361  for  a  representation  of 
such  a  bireme. 

3  Masts  and  sails  will  be  found  in 
representations    of   Phoenician    vessels 


(Layard,  Monuments^  1st  Series,  PI.  71), 
wlych  belong  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib. 
Masts  without  sails  appear  in  the  sculp- 
turi's  of  Sargon.  (Botta,  Munumenty 
vol.  i.  Pis.  31  to  35.) 


THE  SECOITD  MOSABCHY. 


exti-eme  rapidity  of  the  McBopotamian  rirers,  on  which  eaili 
boats  are  still  i 
common.  The  i 
failing  strength 
rowers  was  need 
in  order  to  meet  a 
Btem  the  force  oft 
currents,  and  ti 
strength  being  p 
Tided  in  abundan 
it  was  not  thouj 
necessary  to  fai 
band  it  or  eke 
Again,  the  boa 


(Kofunjik). 


out  by  the  addition  of  a  second  motive  power. 

being  intended  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  were  unprovided  wi 

beaks,  another  invention  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  f 

quently  introduced  into  their  sculptures  in  the  representatic 

of  Phoenician  vessels. 

In  the  Assyrian  hiremes  the  oars  of  the  lower  tier  w( 

worked  through  holes  in  the  vessel's  side 

This   arrangement  would,   of  ooarae, 

once  supply  a  fulcrum  and  keep  the  <m 

in  their  places.     But  it  ia  not  so  easy 

see  how  the  oar  of  a  common  row-bo 

or  the  uppermost  tier  of  a  bireme,  c 

tained  their  purchase  on  the  veaial,  a: 

were  preventt'd  from  slipjiiug  along  its  m 

Assyrian  vessels  had  no  nillockE^  and 

oL  general  the  oars  are  represented  as  wmi 

A  ^L  rested  without  any  support  on  the  tM 

Jv      ^^  edge  of  the  bulwark,   Butthisoona — "^ 

//  ^^^  have  been  thci  ri^al  practice ;  and 

^^^  two  representations,  where 

o»r  kept  In  place  tv  prgs    provided,  may  be  fairly  regardnd 
(KojQ^jik).  jjjg  ^^^j  ^jj^  practice  act'  ^       ' 

the  figure  of  a  Jcu/a,  or  round  boat,  already  ^ 
<  Sec  the  ivfreM&uUca,  p  '*"  ~ 
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seen  that  one  oar  is  worked  by  means  of  a  thong,  like  tlie 
TpoTTos  or  Tpovoyrifp  of  tlie  Greeks,  which  is  attached  to  a  ring 
in  the  bulwark.  In  another  bas-relief,*  several  of  the  oare  of 
similar  boats  are  represented  as  kept  in  place  by  means  of  two 
pegs  fixed  into  the  top  of  the  bulwark  and  inclined  at  an  angle 
to  one  another.  Probably  one  or  other  of  these  two  methods  of 
steadying  the  oar  was  in  reality  adopted  in  every  instance. 

With  regard  to  Assyrian  commerce,  it  must  at  the  outset  be 
remarked  that  direct  notices  in  ancient  writers  of  any  real 
authority  are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  The  Prophet  Nahum  says 
indeed,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  of  Nineveh — "  Thon  hast 
multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven;"'  and 
Ezekiel  tells  us  more  particularly  that  Assyrian  merchaDta, 
along  with  others,  traded  with  Tyre  "in  blue  clothes,  and 
broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel."*  But,  except 
these  two,  there  seem  to  be  no  notices  of  Assyrian  trade  in  any 
contemporary  or  gutwi-contemporary  author.  Herodotus,  writing 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  empire  had  come  to  an  end, 
mentions  casually  that  "  Assyrian  wares"  had  in  very  ancient 
times  been  conveyed  by  the  Phtenicians  to  Greece,  and  there 
sold  to  tlie  inhabitants.*  He  speaks  also  of  a  river  trafBc  in  bis 
own  day  between  Armenia  and  Babylon  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,'"  a  fact  which  indirectly  throws  light  upon  the  habits 
of  earlier  ages.  Diodoms,  following  Ctesias,  declares  that  a. 
number  of  cities  were  eflt«blisbed  from  very  ancient  times  on 
the  baoka  of  both  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  to  serve  as 
jUArti  for  trade  to  the  merchants  who  imported  into  Assyria  the 
commodities  of  Media  and  PHrtctacene."  Among  the  most 
important    of  these   marts,    aa   we   learn    I'rom   Strabo,   were 

bounil  villi  conla.  and  nude  of  Mdar, 
aiDcing  tity  mcrrhandiacL"  In  Euk. 
«.y11.  6,  the  AaaburltM  (Dn^OS) 
■n  Mtd  to  bav«  made  ths  Tyrisni 
■'  bpushes  of  i-rory  ;  "  bat  It  If  douMfU 
If  the  AHyriins  are  Intaoded.  (Com- 
Hre  Gen.  xiv.  3.) 
•  Herod,  i.  1. 

"  Ibid.  1.  IS*,     friopuv  189.) 
"  DM.  Sic.  ii.  1 1. 


•  U/Hrd.  JftmuK«-.i(<,  2ad  Seriet.  Pl». 
la,  13.  The  BBtire  bM-relief,  of  whicJi 
Ur.  layard  )uu  npnamted  puts,  may 
t»  KCD  in  the  Drlti*b  MiMeiim. 

'  N>)iiiin  iii.  ID. 

•  E»k.  Jixvil.  23.  J*i  "Haran  and 
(^niich  HDil  Ed«n,  th«  mfrchanU  of 
Sbcba,  A/oAaf.  »ni  aiilmad,  wtn>  thy 
DirrabiuU,  TIMm 
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?  communication  between  the  uortli-east  and  the  south-west. 
Tlie  loity  Armenian  mountain-chains — Niphates  and  the  other 

I    parallel   ranges — towards   the   north,    and   the  great  Arabian 

[  Desert  towards  the  south,  offered  difficulties  to  companies  of 
land-traders  which  they  were  unwilling  to  face,  and  naturally 

J  led  them  to  select  routes  intermediate  between  these  two  obstacles, 
which  could  not  fail  to  pass  through  some  part  or  other  of  the 
Mesopotamian  region. 

The  established  lines  of  land  trade  between  Assyria  and  her 
neighbours  were  probably  very  numerous,  but  the  most  import- 
ant must  have  been  some  five  or  six.  One  ahnost  certainly  led 
from  the  Urumiyeh  basin  over  the  Kdirshin  pass  (lat.  37°,  long. 
45°  nearly),  descending  on  Kowandiz,  and  thence  following  the 
course  of  the  Greater  Zab  to  Herir,  whence  it  crossed  the  plain 
to  Nineveh.  At  the  summit  of  the  Keli-shin  pass  is  a  pillar  of 
dark  blue  stone,  six  feet  in  height,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in 
depth,  let  into  a  basement  block  of  the  same  material,  and 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  ia<;cription  in  the  Scythic  churacter.' 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  on  the  same  route  is  another 
simihir  pillar.*  The  date  of  the  in8crii)tions  falls  within  the 
most  flourishing  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire,*  and  their  erection 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  route  (which  is 
one  of  the  very  few  possible  modes  of  crossing  the  Zagros  range) 
in  the  time  when  that  empire  was  in  full  vigour. 

Another  line  of  land  traffic  probably  passed  over  the  same 
mountain-range  considerably  further  to  the  south.  It  united 
Assyria  with  Media,  leading  from  the  Northern  Ecbatana 
(Takht-i-Suleiman)  by  the  Banneh  pass  *  to  Suleimaniyeh,  and 
thence  by  Kerkuk  and  Altun-Kiupri  to  Arbela  and  Nineveh. 

There  may  have  been  also  a  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Lesser 
Zab,  by  Koi-Sinjah  and  over  the  great  Kandil  range  into 
Lajihaxu    There  are  said  to  be  Assyrian  remains  near  Koi- 


'  Bee  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society^  yoL  z.  p.  2L 

«  Ibid.  p.  22. 

'  About  B.C.  700.  The  inecriptioni 
are  in  the  early  Scythio  Armenian,  and 
belong  to  a  king  called  iftnua,  who 


reigned  at  Van  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  b.c. 

*  This  pass  is  the  lowest  and  easiest 
in  the  whole  chain,  and  would  therefore 
ahnost  certainly  have  come  into  use  at 
a  rery  early  date. 


ytzySz.'  IT  I  7  i-'-  "iT-^i  il-r  Rf-ysi  and  J^ii»ic«i  rtr 
R-rt-'-  i^l  H-_  *    -f  Njzt^L  :c;  =«;■  JCiMtmx  Ilu  been  giTtn 

W---»ij-i  "-r-  It.-*  rrioiiiT  :«■;.  ciirf  lines  of  tmtwtlt 
Sttl*  *;■:  Tir  !.:>-:.■:  .-o-^rv^  Ct^  fwdsed  aloag  ihefat 
«"  TJ>  "^jk^  :i^T  '--  >-■""£*■'  J'Ttf*  ^-o  thie  Kh»lM(ir  to  Tipt 
shri.     ,r  7:_L jsfc  L-     :c  li*  E=j.c;Ke«.  *bfere  it   ooseed  ik 

ImI—  :.  -sk-  ;.:-.:-£  ■=•:=.  FSitt.>-l*  laoss  likelv  bv  vit  i'f 
Va=^^.-.''  J'^-.-.-v:  ::•:«  x  —•:^  t:-rtiitm  Ibv^  bv  the  Mam 
JLii---:^*  i  iiiTTiL  iL-;  Srr^_"-  .^.Bsi^  the  £aplinktes  At  fiiL 
•i^  t:iT:L.*7  :■  -^iT-.-arir.j  :«:^i  *izh  Vpper  Svri*  uid  »itl 
is*  Mil  -.  Tlt  :'  ---zz  ::  liese ;»■> n.'^e*  is  marked  usliH 
t:'  tT■i^^:  :t  -^-^^  i.r-:^  t'jr^'CS  iia.wered  in  such  abondacK 
&:  Ar;ii^'  :t  tit  rjZLr  lijisioh.  ■r.ih  means  ^pasetse'' 
AL.'i  :■;  -Ji-r  iir^.::-^:  ;■  ^y^^T  if  Sx^noa  in  btiilding  Tadnu*.- 
Ti^  :'.Lt:  7rir.-f  :z  .-???  iir^*:?  *T:-irCic»r;  bat  there  are  indi- 
(aril-Li  cf  h  i:.  :jl-7  traie  ■:■:  H^ma  with  Tj-re  which  is  oteft- 
tt':T.ei  by  YjKii.r^'  iiz.1  iii  zi^  Aseyr-i^a  remains  near  Senij,' 
»Li?a  U  ■>:!  ti.^  r.::v  ^-ci  EUrrsn  to  the  Bir  fordwar. 

To>ftr>ir  tL-r  r.:r:h.  ^ri.iiibly  the  iv-ate  most  used  was  Ihil 
wtich  U  thijo,-:.:  t  y  ti^alt  lo  t*  tbt  lioe  fallowed  W  XeDopbon.- 
first  ap  th-r  full-irj  ._:  the  Ti^-i?  l.>  Til  or  Tilleh,  and  then  kIou 
the  bitlis  Cfcjj  :■:•  ib-?  like  ■:■:"  Van  acd  the  adjacent  coontn. 
Aii'>tr.i;r  T'.-'^Ik  may  l^vr  1^-1  frt*m  Nineveh  to  Xisibis,  tfaence 
throogh  the  Jrl^l  Tnr  to  Diart^kr,  «nd  from  Diarbekr  op  the 
We?t>:ni  Tigris  to  Arghana.  Kharpat,  3falatireh,  and  Asii 
Uibor.     A^ynan  remains  have  beeo  foond  at  rarioas  poiBti 

-  H:u  (tmumni  ii  Bale  oa  etc  Mt-  Ma  Bad  iIIiibuL  (CC  EwbU,  CmlLUji 
thbiit*  of  Sir  U.  BawliiwA.  .i.   I^i^ia  fannt.  nj.  ju.  ^  a**  fc,j  ^  . 

•  lite  tbe  *niclc  OB  Dakucd  is  Dr.        --■■--     ■■■c. -.  .-^  '|,,|f      ._lil  _J,..' 
e>iitb  •  *.>«*  Z/-^,*.^.  ToL  L  p.  3ML        VilMM,  irM»  ^  tW  ^,«  Jl  L  » 
'  I^tmrf.  3o--  ^        '  /■ IT        r-'-i  ■'^E^Au^isT 

-  Tip*-icli     M     f<naM    &«    Hoe  _!. 'i'™'-.-*"*™!/*' *'*»*-*■  f« 

, -     ^    I    ■■•  aaf ;  Alaawamk's    ^- 
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along  this  latter  line,*  while  the  former  is  almost  certain  to  have 
connected  the  Assyrian  with  the  Armenian  capital.^ 

Armenian  productions  would,  however,  reach  Nineveh  and 
the  other  great  central  cities  mainly  by  the  Tigris,  down  which 
they  could  easily  have  been  floated  from  Tilleh  or  even  from 
Diarbekr.  Similarly,  Babylonian  and  Susianian  productions, 
together  with  the  commodities  which  either  or  both  of  those 
countries  imported  by  sea,  would  find  their  way  into  Assyria  up 
the  courses  of  the  two  streams,  which  were  navigated  by  vessels 
capable  of  stemming  the  force  of  the  current,  at  least  as  high  as 
Opis  and  Tbapsacus/ 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the  commodities 
which  Assyria,  either  certainly  or  probably,  imported  by  these 
various  lines  of  land  and  water  communication.  Those  of  which 
we  seem  to  have  some  indication  in  the  existing  remains  are 
gold,  tin,  ivory,  lead,  stones  of  various  kinds,  cedar-wood,  pearls, 
and  engraved  seals. 

Many  articles  in  gold  have  been  recovered  at  the  various 
Assyrian  sites  where  excavations  have  been  made ;  and  indi- 
cations have  been  found  of  the  employment  of  this  precious 
metal  in  the  ornamentation  of  palaces  and  of  furniture.^  The 
actual  quantity  discovered  has,  indeed,  been  small ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  without  calling  in  question  the  reality 
of  that  extraordinary  wealth  in  the  precious  metals  which  is 
ascribed  by  all  antiquity  to  Assyria.*  This  wealth  no  doubt 
flowed  in,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  plunder  of  con- 
quered nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by  dependant  monarchs. 
But  the  quantity  obtained  in  this  way  would  hardly  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  luxury  of  the  court  and  at  the  same 


'  Chiefly  hj  Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  whose  '    (De  ^difc.  ii.  4),   which  crossed  the 
discoveries  in  this  region  will  be  again       mountains  between  JRedican  and  Mush, 
noticed  in  the  Historical  chapter.  *  Strab.  xyL  1,  §  9,  and  3,  §  3. 

'  There    were    perhaps    two    other  '       ^  Layard,   Nineveh  and  its  Jiemains, 

northern   routes   intermediate  between  ,    yoL  i.  pp.  30,  134 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264 ; 


these:  one  leading  up  the  Supnat  or 
river  of  Sophene — the  eastern  branch 
of  the  true  Tigris,  and  crossing  the 
Euphrates  at  J^aion,  where  there  is  an 
inscription  in  the  Scythic  Armenian; 
ond  the  other,  described  by  Procopius 


Sineveh  and  BabyUm,  p.  652. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27,  28 ;  Athen.  Deipn, 
zii.  87  ;  Phoenix  Coloph.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
40;  Plin.  H,  A.  xxxiii.  15;  Nahum  ii. 
9,  &c. 


'—--xr.~   r   Ir  1 


■•It.      liU,   i;<ir:  U 


■..-    ~  a 


:>-  inj  ■VI.  .1   faij.-t^:.:  ^e.igrsiiy 

1  ■:;■;■  -'.^f^TikZlr    UttTO-rll^-i  Ulrir 

■■r-:ii.::>  :r,.:i.  ijir  I'L-tniirlanj' 


Muv*   in  Mr. 

"  CoDiKrr  Brnid.  iiL  1J^.  Pa*<jM. 
Tr.  4t ;  Polrh.  iiL  ;-.7.  |  S  :  I»i«i  Sk. 
T.  as  ud  3S:  SimU  iii.  p.  1S7:  Pl* 


Sinlio.  ibr  Pl>«Dki*ia 
likrirui'  obuinrd  tin  fnaa  Sfain. 
"  lAjaid,  J .iiccei oHdJia-y -^ p.  151. 
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dace  of  our  own  tin  mines,  which  left  our  shores  more  than 
twenty-five  centuries  ago,  has,  after  twice  travelling  a  distance 
of  many  thousand  miles,  returned  to  seek  a  final  rest  in  its 
native  country. 

Ivory  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  extensively  in  their  fumi- 
.ture,"  and  was  probably  supplied  by  them  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks.     It  was  no  doubt  sometimes  brought  to  them 
by  subject  nations  as  tribute ;  '**  but  this  source  of  supply  is  not 
sufficient  to  account,  at  once  for  the  consumption  in  Assyria 
itself,  and  for  the  exports  from  Assyria  to  foreign  countries.^* 
A  regular  trade  for  ivory  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  from 
very  early  times  between  India  and  Dedan  (Bahrein  ?)  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.*^    The  "  travelling  companies  of  the  Dedanim,"  ^ 
who  conveyed  this  precious  merchandise  from  their  own  country 
to  Phcenicia,  passed  probably  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  left  a  j)ortion  of  their  wares  in  the  marts  upon  that  stream, 
which  may  have  been  thence  conveyed  to  the  great  Assyrian 
cities.     Or  the   same  people  may  have  traded  directly  with 
Assyria  by  the  route  of  the  Tigris.     Again,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable— indeed,  it  is  probable — that  there  was  a  land  traflSc 
between  Assyria  and  Western  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul,  Herat, 
the  Caspian  Gates,  and  Media.     Of  this  route  we  have  a  trace 
in  the  land  animals  engraved  upon   the  well-known   Black 
Obelisk,  where  the  combination  of  the  small-eared  or  Indian 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  with  the  two-humped  Bactrian 
camel,*  sufficiently  marks  the  line  by  which  the  productions  of 
India,  occasionally  at  any  rate,  reached  Assyria.     The  animals 
themselves  were,  we  may  be  sure,  very  rarely  transported. 


"  Supra,  pp.  373-375.  The  claMical 
writen  were  acquainted  with  this  fact. 
Dionysius  Periegetes  says  that  Semi- 
ramit  built  a  temple  to  Belui, 

(L  1008). 

And    Festus  Ayicnus  declares  of  the 


building, 
"  Domos  Indo  dcate  nltetctt."  (L  t3l>. 
"  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Commentary 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia 


and  Assyria^  p.  4S. 

»•  On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Birch's 
Memoir  in  the  Tratisacti^jns  of  t?u,'  Jioynl 
Society  of  Literature,  New  Scries,  vol. 
iii.  p.  174. 

*•  See  Heeren,  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  245,  £.  T. ;  Poole  in  Smith's  Biblical 
IHctionary,  ad  voc.  Dedan. 

^  Isaiah  zzi.  13.  Compare  £zck. 
zzvii.  15. 

'  See  the  illustration,  supra,  p.  230. 
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Csajt: 


I:,  '.r.-:.  ::  is  i^-A  v.]  \\.r  rerv  elf.*.?  of  tlie  Pr-r>ian  ettjire  L' 
>»-  r::.  .  •  .-ihai-T-  ]»»-?t-jiM-d — and  even  then  in  sc^ltt  lcslIo 
—  ■>  :L-.  \\\<ftrii  A?iaik-  monairclis.'  But  the  mor^  i^-.r.^.- 
ir-,:u  >  .:  :Lr  I:iiu^  rt-int-n.  elephants'  tu5k>.  poli  &r.J  :o 
^..s:•^  -L:i^*".s  ;i:..:  n-uslins,  are  likely  to  have  passed  to  tbei^ 
ly  :*:.>  r  utv  ^^:tL  far  irreai^-r  frequencv. 

T:--.  A-,vr:r.>  w-re  C':'Lriois>eurs  in  hard  stone*  and  is:^ 
v;../::  :L.>-  >••:::   !•  have  imported   from    all  quarters.   It  • 
!:.:>  :....:.. 'nl-:/::  i-  iV.iiid  Ireqnentlv  amon^r  the  remaiLSt 
:..t  ::...:■.:.;.:  ^  :\- ul-.  •  .iiilts.  riiifirs.  jars,  and  other  small  obv^e 
jr/'u  ".y   .'..-nv   :r  :-  TMOTria  or  tlie  adja^-ent   re:rionf,  wia^ 
..:  :.v  .:  :-  :  -  •.  ::r..l  r  ai  xue  jTesent  day/      The  cornelian  tst' 
:. :    ^::.  .:  >  -...y  :..iv-  cN-nje  from  Babj Ionia,  i*hiL'h.  acocrii:: 
:.•  r..:  y.-  :  :r:  >.:-i  it  .•!  the  l^e^t  quality  in   the  more  an::^' 
:::i:r^.     i:..    ..ja:e>  ur  ..livxe^  may  have  l.een  impcnel  fe- . 
>;:>i:i:.;i,  uirv  T'.-y  M.r-  n.un.l  in  the   Wd    of  the  Ch.:«si« 
,A':r:V:'.  .    .r   :":.ry    :Lay   pissiMy   have    lieen    brought  iirc 
l:;ii;L'     i.»::.i  r  varitT  t-^  ari.-  hkrly  to  have  l»een  furnished  h 
Ar:i.o:;;:i,  uLii;  is  !i  ii  it  sion^-s;  and  hence  t<K>  was  pK-ki^j 
ol'ta::  r.i  Xiiv  >\.i  ..>.  ••:  emery-stone."  by  means  of  which  Ut 
A<fyri:ii>  ^u  tt:  t:ia:  K-.l  t  j  e-Jirrave  all  the  other  hard  suhstancr; 
kiun^n  To  Tiio::^.. 

ri>.;it  ot  lar-WvxJ  was  imjorte^l  into  Assyria  is  sufficientl' 
iiulioatrd  by  ilir-  t;u-!  that,  although  no  cedars  grew  in  the 
ivuniry.  the   biaius   i:i   th'j   palaeos   were  frequentlv   of  tbi: 


*  l'*ar:;;<  I'xku  mr.nr.-.:^^  :.«.i  ^•.:t  r:':<Mi 
ill y\\ n '.1 1 s  a :  A r l^i la .  v -^ '' ■  ^ ** •  - ■  ■  .■  • 
.-!...  i: J.  >  ^ 

*  T:.o  Nt:  minis  aro  !>!<■»**•  T.rsr  T\za- 
lift^i.  I'.ist  il"  U.iiki,.  »i!i  ir.t-  ;:i-}«i  r  .T:":.un 
rivor  ^Fraxr's  -ft-  •  ^  .  ..  pp.  \\0,  I'K^y. 
Tho  ini.iT  K»  a'iriv*  whirt-  tJ  i-  *to'.io  is 
loun^l  nri-  th>  re^rinn  aUiUt  I^ikoKaikal. 
ai)ti  sk^me  \tATX*  of  ThiWt  aijil  i  i.iiia. 
iNt>    F.nrvol.    l>riiann.    ad    vuc.    Mi>l- 

*  riin.  ff.  -V.  X.  xvii.  7. 

*  Accoxxlinj!  lo  Cu*ia»  the  ooyxe* 
used  for  teab  by  the  baliylouiaus  and 

were    chiefly    derivttl    from 

fOm.  /fi</.  $  5. )  Diouy»iu!»  Perie- 

of  agntei  as  abusdaut  in 


ih^Jwi of  iho  Choospes  ir\riej.  IL  KO 

J  t  ■  •  )• 

1  :m.  //.  A.  XMvi.  7  and  22*.  That  the 
Naxian  stone  of  the  Gnvks  and  Remus 
t%a*  emery  is  provrti  bv  Mr.  Kis^ 
1-!  .  r-r  '...w...  ,..  473,,  ^.^^  brlievt*;: 
t..  >.avo  been  first  us<>i  br.  and  tohi« 
di rived  Its  name  of  -emerx'*  fi\a. 
xU  As>yria2s.  The  Semitic  Vmt*^^  m 
..'.  .vr  v1  -w  became  the  Greek  trui'^i. 
IJitin  .-/.;,-.*  or  f»i,i>.*.  halian  rtn-i.-i. 
Fnnch  •  *wi  lY  or  ev/.^r/,':  and  ©or 
"imirj-/  It  9t<em9  to  be  certain  that 
the  As>yrian  gims  could  not  have  b«« 
engraved  t^ithout  emen* 


: 
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^material'  It  may  not,  however,  have  been  exactly  an  article 
■of  commerce,  since  the  kings  appear  to  have  cut  it,  after  their 
ksuccessful  expeditions  into  Syria,  and  to  have  carried  it  off 
bfrom  Lebanon  and  Amanus  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  the 
■country.* 

Pearls,  which  have  been  found  in  Assyrian  ear-rings,^®  must 

i  have  been  procured  from  the  Persian  Gulf,-  one  of  the  few 

I  places  frequented  by  the  shell-fish  which  produces  them.    The 

p  pearl  fisheries  in  these  parts  were  pointed  out  to  Nearchus,  the 

I  admiral  of  Alexander,^^  and  had  no  doubt  been  made  to  yield 

I  their  treasures  to  the  natives  of  the  coasts  and  islands  from  a 

f  remote  antiquity.    The  familiarity  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of 

Job  with  pearls  '*  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  trade  in  them 

throughout  the  regions  adjoining  the  Gulf,  which  could  not 

fail  to  bring  them  at  an  early  date  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

Hebrews. 

Engraved  stones,  generally  in  the  shape  of  scarabs,  seem  to 
have  been  largely  imported  from  Egypt  into  Assyria,  where 
they  were  probably  used  either  as  amulets  or  as  seals.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  at  Arban ''  on  the  lower 
Khabour,  the  ancient  Sidiktm  or  Shadikanni,  which  lies  nearly 
at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Assyrian  territory ;  but  many 
specimens  have  likewise  been  obtained  from  Nineveh  and  other 
of  the  central  Assyrian  cities.^* 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  might  add  to  this  list 
of  Assyrian  importations  at  least  an  equal  number  of  com- 
modities which,  though  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  ancient 
remains,  may  be  fairly  regarded,  on  grounds  of  probability,  as 
objects  of  trade  between  Assyria  and  her  neighbours.  Frank- 
incense, which  was  burnt  in  such  lavish  profusion  in  the  great 
temple  at  Babylon,^*  was  probably  ofiered  in  considerable 
quantities  upon  Assyrian  altars,  and  could  only  have  been 


'  Supntf  p.  307.  Compare  Layard, 
Nt'neceh  and  Babylon^  p.  357. 

*  Supra,  p.  475. 

'°  Layard,  Ifineceh  and  Babylon,  p. 
695. 

**  Arrian,  Indka,  p.  174. 


^^  "No  mention  shall  be  made  of 
coral  or  of  pearls :  for  the  price  of  wis- 
dom is  above  rubies  '  (Job  xxviii.  18). 

*'  Layard,  Niiicceh  and  Babylon^  pp. 
281   28 1! 

^*  Ibid.  p.  280.       »*  Herod,  i.  183. 
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obtained  from  Arabia.^'  \  Cinnamon,  which  was  used  by  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,"  and  which  was  early 
imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians,^  who  received  it  from 
the  Arabians,*  can  scarcely  have  been  unknown  in  Assyria 
when  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it.  This  precious  spice 
must  have  reached  the  Arabians  from  Ceylon  or  Malabar,  the 
most  accessible  of  the  countries  producing  it'  Muslins,  shawls, 
and  other  tissues  are  likely  to  have  come  by  the  same  route  as 
the  cinnamon ;  and  these  may  possibly  have  been  among  the 
"blue  clothes  and  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel,"  which 
the  merchants  of  Asshur  carried  to  Tyre  in  "chests,  bound 
with  cords  and  made  of  cedar-wood."*  Dyes,  such  as  the 
Indian  lacca,*  raw  cotton,  ebony  and  other  woods,  may  have 
come  by  the  same  line  of  trade ;  while  horses  and  mules  are 
likely  to  have  been  imported  from  Armenia,*  and  slaves  from 
the  country  between  Armenia  and  the  Halys  river.'' 

If  from  the  imports  of  Assyria  we  pass  to  her  exports,  we 
leave  a  region  of  uncertain  light  to  enter  upon  one  of  almost 
total  darkness.  That  the  "  wares  of  Assyria  "  were  among  the 
commodities  which  the  Phoenicians  imported  into  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus ;  •  but 
he  leaves  us  wholly  without  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wares  themselves.  No  other  classical  writer  of  real  authority 
touches  the  subject;  and  any  conclusions  that  we  may  form 
upon  it  must  be  derived  from  one  of  two  sources,  either  general 
probability,  or  the  single  passage  in  a  scwred  author  which 


^  I 


'«  Herod,  iii.  107 :  'Ev  8^  rainji  [r^    !    p.  208,  R  T.). 
'Apafilri]  \i^av<i^6s  i<rri  fkovv^f  x<^pc<^*'    '        '  Ezekiel  tells  UB  that  Armenia  (TVigmr- 

mah)  traded  with  Phoenicia  i»  ^  honet, 
horsemen,  and  mules'*— or,  more  cor- 
rectly, in  ^^carriage-horses,  ridings 
horses,  and  mules"  (Hitxig,  Commmt. 
ad  voc.).  In  such  articles  Assyria  would 
be  likely  to  be  at  least  as  good  a  cos- 
tomer  as  Phoenicia. 

'  Tubal  and  Meshech  (the  Tibarenl 
and    Moschi)    "traded   the    persons  of 


vairiav  <pv6fXfvos,  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  117: 
'*  Soils  est  thorea  virga  Sabteia." 

*'  Ex.  XXX.  23. 

»  Herod,  iii.  111.  «  Ibid. 

'  Ilerodotus  thought  that  cinnamon 
was  a  product  of  Arabia  (iii.  107).  But 
in  this  he  was  proliably  mistaken.  (See 
Pliny,  //.  N.  xii.  19.)  No  true  cinnamon 
seems  to  grow  nearer  Europe  than  Ceylon 


and  Malabar.  ,    men  "  m  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ea.  xxTii. 

*  Ezek.  xxvii.  24.     The  conjecture  is 
made  by  Vincent  {Periplus^  vol.  i.  p.  62). 

*  See  Heercn  (^Asiatic  Nations,  yol.  ii 


13).    Their  position  in  Assyrian  timet 
was  between  Armenia  and  the  Halys. 
"  Uerod.  i.  1 :  *ofn(a  'Ktra^puu 
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gives  lis  a  certain  amount  of  authentic  information.'  From  the 
passage  in  question,  which  has  been  already  quoted  at  length,^® 
we  learn  that  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian  exports  to  Phoenicia 
were  textile  fabrics,  apparently  of  great  value,  since  they  were 
most  carefully  packed  in  chests  of  cedar-wood  secured  by  cords. 
These  fabrics  may  have  been  "blue  cloaks,""  or  "em- 
broidery,"^ or  **rich  dresses"  of  any  kind,''  for  all  these  are 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely  which 
Assyria  traded  in,  since  the  mei*chants  of  various  other  countries 
are  joined  in  the  passage  with  her&  Judging  by  the  monu- 
inents,  we  should  conclude  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
embroidered  work  was  from  her  looms  and  workshops ;  for,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  the  embroidery  of  the  Assyrians  was  . 
of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  description.^^  She  is  also 
likely  to  have  traded  in  rich  apparel  of  all  kinds,  both  such 
as  she  manufactured  at  home  and  such  as  she  imported  from 
the  far  East  by  the  lines  of  traffic  which  have  been  pointed 
out  Some  of  her  own  fabrics  may  possibly  have  been  of 
silk,  which  in  Boman  times  was  a  principal  Assyrian  ex- 
port.** Whether  she  exported  her  other  peculiar  productions, 
her  transparent  and  coloured  glass,  her  exquisite  metal  bowls, 
plates,  and  dishes,  her  beautifully  carved  ivories,  we  cannot 
say.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  place  be- 
yond her  dominion,"  so  Ithat  it  would  rather  seem  that  she 
produced  them  only  for  home  consumption.  Some  ancient 
Botices  appear  to  imply  a  beb'ef  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  that  she  produced  and  exported  various  spices. 
Horace  speaks  of  Assyrian  nard,*^    Virgil  of  Assyrian  amo- 


*  Eiek.  zxtU.  2.%  24. 

**  Supra,  p.  551,  note  *. 

"  Neither  the  ''clothes"  of  the  Au- 
thorised Version,  which  is  the  rendering 
in  the  text,  nor  the  *<  foldings "  of  the 
mtrgin,  seems  to  give  the  true  memning. 

OdUm  (tAhy)  is  from  D^3,  <*  to  wrap 

together/'  anid  means  '*  that  in  which  a 
man  wraps  himself;**  **  a  cloak."  Buxtorf 
translates  hv  ^  pallium."  ( Lex,  ad  voc) 
»•  Jiikmak  (nOp"))  is  the  word  used, 

from  0^,  **  ^®  embroider." 

VOL.   I.  2  O 


i>  The  rare  word  D^D^na  is  explained 

by  R.  Salomon  as  "  a  general  name  for 
beautiful  garments  in  Arabic'*  So  Kim- 
chL    (See  Buxtorf  ad  voc.) 

»*  Pp.  397,  398. 

"  Pliny,  N.  i\.  xi.  22  and  23. 

^*  The  silver  bowls  found  in  Cyprus 
are  no  exception,  for  Cyprus  must  be 
regarded  as  within  the  dominions  of 
Assyria.     (See  p.  370,  note  '.) 

"  Her.  Vd.  ii.  11,  16:  **  A9syrifi*iuc 
nardo.** 
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mum^^^  TibuUus  of  Assyrian  odours  generally.'*    JEschylui 
]| '  an  allusion  of  the  same  kind  in  his  Agamemnon.*^    Euripj 

and  Theocritus,^  who  mention  respectively  Syrian  mjnrh 
Syrian  frankincense,  probably  use  the  word  "  Syriail ' 
**  Assyrian."^  The  belief  thus  implied  is  not,  however,  I 
out  by  inquiry.  Neither  the  spikenard  {Nardostachys  i 
niansi),  nor  the  amomum  (Ammnum  Cardaniomum)^  noi 
ii  myrrli   tree   (JBalsamodendron  Myrrha),  nor  the  frankin< 

j"  tree  (Boswellia  thurifera),  nor  any  other  actual  spice,**  is 

ij  duced  within  the  limits  of  Assyria,  which  must  always 

I  imported  its  own  spices  from  abroad,  and  can  only  have  sup 

i  them  to  other  countries  as  a  carrier.    In  this  capacity  she 

!'  very  probably,  even  in  the  time  of  her  early  gi'eatness, 

conveyed  on  to  the  coast  of  Syria  the  spicy  products  of  A 
and  India,  and  thus  have  created  an  impression,  which  ; 
wards  remained  as  a  tradition,  that  she  was  a  great  spice 
^1  ducer  as  well  as  a  spice-seller. 

i|  In  the  same  way,  as  a  carrier,  Assyria  may  have  exp 

Ij  many  other  commodities.     She  may  have  traded  with 

«:  Phoenicians,  not  only  in  her  own  products,  but  in  the  j 

1  which  she   received  from   the   south  and  east,  from   Ba 

India,   and    the  Persian  Gulf — such   as    lapis  -  lazuli^   p 
^  cinnamon,  muslins,  shawls,  ivorj',  ebony,  cotton.     On  the  - 

hand,  she  may  have  conveyed  to  India,  or  at  least  to  Bal 
the  productions  which  the  Phoenicians  brought  to  Tyre 
Sidon  from  the  various  countries  bordering  upon  the  ] 
terranean  Sea  and  even  the  Atlantic  Ocean — as  tin,  1 
pottery,  oil,  wine,  linen.     On  this  point,  however,  we  ha^ 

>•  Virg.  Zc/.  iv.  25 :  "Syrian"    and    "Assyrian"     1 

"  Assyriam  vulgb  nAMxtur  amomum."  Greeks,  see  the  author  s  Herodo^ 

>•  TibuU.  Eleg.  i.  3,  7  :  '^\l^b  ^"^  ^*^**'"'   _^    . 

.    __.       »  „f  -i^  »  There  are  mauy  wmcy  shru 

'^"S^Jo^.T'  ^^"'  '"^  '"*  i    planU  in  Awyri.,  «5h  Wth<»e  , 

by  Xenopban  {Anab,  i.  5,  §  1); 
believe,  none  of  the  plants  whic 
daee  the  spices  of  commeroe.  ^S 
Ainsworth's  Researches  in  Asayn 
p.  34.)  Strabo,  however,  it  m 
"  Theocr.  /</y//.  xv.  1 U :  admitted,  distinctly  wserts  that  oi 

X    '   »>    '         '  —^  '1  'fl  —*-  I    ^•'  produced  in   MCMKtotamim 


ir 


M 

] 


''o  -fflschyl.  Af^am,  1.  1285  : 

^*  Eurip.  liaa^h.  1.  144: 

Svpi'ac  \ifiavov  Kowvot, 


"  On  tiie  iadhrcrcnt  use  of  the  terms 
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present  no  evidence  at  all ;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of 
an  historian  to  indulge  at  any  length  in  mere  conjecture,  the 
consideration  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Assyrians  may 
be  here  brought  to  a  close. 

On  the  agriculture  of  the  Assyrians  a  very  few  remarks  will 
be  offered.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  extent  of 
cultivation  depended  entirely  on  the  conveyance  of  water.' 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  fonnd  a  way 
to  spread  water  over  almost  the  whole  of  their  territory.  Either 
by  the  system  of  kanats  or  subterranean  aquedncta,  which  has  ■ 
prevailed  in  the  East  from  very  early  times,*  or  by  an  elaborate 
network  of  canals,  the  fertilising  flnid  was  conveyed  to  nearly 
every  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  shows  by  its  innumerable 
mounds,  in  regions  which  are  now  deserts,  how  large  a  popu- 
lation it  was. made  to  sustain  under  the  wise  management  of 
the  great  Assyrian  monarchs.'  Huge  dams  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  across  the  Tigris  in  various  places,  one  of  which  (the 
Atcai)  still  remains,*  seriously  impeding  the  navigation.  It  ia 
formed  of  large  masses  of  squared  stones,  united  together  by 
cramps  of  iron.  Such  artificial  barriers  were  intended,  not  (as 
Strabo  believed')  for  the  protection  of  the  towns  upon  the 
river  from  a  hostile  fleet,  but  to  raise  the  level  of  the  stream 
in  order  that  its  water  might  flow  off  into  canals  on  one  bank 
or  the  other,  whence  they  could  be  spread  by  means  of  minor 
channels  over  large  tracts  of  territory.    The  canals  themselves 


'  Sec  pp.  SU,  SIS.  I 

'  UerodoliuindiutMW)meknaiil«dge 
of  the  ajitem  when  he  relate*  that  Cam-    | 
bjKs'  &rmy,  <n  it*  paauge  acmsi  the    . 
dewrt  betwmi  Syria  and  Kgypt,  wag  in    | 
part  lupplied  with  water  by  meani  of 
pipe*  lierivnl  from  a  diiiant  river  which 
conducted  lb«  fluid  into  ciaterns  (iii,  9). 
Poiybiut  «y>  that  the  pltn  wm  widely    1 
adopted  by  the  Fenlnne  in  the  time  of    ' 
their  empire  {x.  aS,  $  3).     Sirvbo  uyi 
that  the  pipn  and  mervoin  {iripi-f-fti 
tai  Mptta)  of  Weitem  Aaia  were  popu- 

'  Uyirnl,    A.MirA    ami  ,ti   ilrmiln,. 
vol.  I.  p.  314;  A'inffveh  ami  DahjilfU,  pp. 


!ceh  arid  Babylon, 


vol.  i.  p.  8.  In  hii  .' 
Mr.  Layard  Ihrowg  i 
real  purpose  of  Ibis  work,  which  he  in- 

rsther  than  a  dam  for  purposes  of  Irri- 
galion  (p.  466,.  But  Capuia  Jooei 
thinkg  the  work  wu  certainly  a  "  gmt 
dam."  {Jitarnjl  u/  the  Asiatic  Boc-cty, 
Tol.  IV.  p.  343.) 

have  been  the  conjecture  of  the  Greeks 
who  accompanied  Aleiander.  They 
found  the  damg  impede  (heir  own  ihips, 
and  could  not  >ec  chat  they  gervcd  any 
other  purpose,  since  Ihe  irrigation 
■ystem  had  gone  (0  ruin  sa  the  Persian 
deelined.      (,Sec   Arrian,    Kxp. 
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have  in  most  cases  been  gradually  filled  up.  In  one  instance, 
however,  owing  either  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  or  to 
some  unexplained  cause,  we  are  still  able  to  trace  the  course 
of  an  Assyrian  work  of  this  class,  and  to  obserre  the  manner 
and  principles  of  its  construction. 

In  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Great  Zab  Biver  and  the  Tigris,  in  which  was  situated  the  im-^ 
portant  town  of  Calah  (now  Nimrud),  a  tract  which  is  partly 
alluvial,  but  more  generally  of  secondary  foimation,  hard  gravel, 
sandstone,  or  conglomerate,  are  the  remains  of  a  canal  un- 
doubtedly Assyrian,^  which  was  carried  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  five-and-twenty  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Khazr  or  Ghazr 
Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Zab,  to  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
Nimrud  ruins.  Originally  the  canal  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Zab  itself,  the  water  of  which  was  drawn  oflT,  on  its 
northern  bank,  through  a  short  tunnel — ^the  modem  Negonb — 
and  then  conducted  along  a  cutting,  first  by  the  side  of  the 
Zab,  and  afterwards  in  a  tortuous  course  across  the  undulating 
plain,  into  the  ravine  formed  by  the  Shor-Derreh  torrents  The 
Zab,  when  this  part  of  the  work  was  constructed,  ran  deep 
along  its  northern  bank,  and  sending  a  portion  of  its  waters 
into  the  tunnel  maintained  a  constant  stream  in  the  canaL 
But  after  a  while  the  river  abandoned  its  north  bank  for  the 
opposite  shore  ;  and,  water  ceasing  to  flow  through  the  N^oub 
tunnel,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  it  in  some  other  way. 
Accordingly  the  canal  was  extended  northwards,  partly  by 
cutting  and  partly  by  tunnelling,  to  the  Ghazr  Su  at  about  two 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a  permanent  supply  was  thenceforth 
obtained  from  that  stream.^  The  work  may  have  been  intended 
in  part  to  supply  Calah  with  moimtain-water ;  *  but  the  remains 


*  The  Assyrian  inscription  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  tunnel  at  Negoub,  of 
which  he  copied  a  portion  imperfectly 
before  its  destruction  [Nineveh  and  its 
JitfiTMins,  vol.  i.  p.  80;,  sufficiently  proves 
this. 

'  See  the  Jovrruil  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  XV.  pp.  310,  311. 

*  Captain  Jones  regards  this  as  its 


sole  object  {Asiatic  Society 9  J<mrmil^ 
1.  s.  c.) ;  but  Mr.  Layurd  is  probably 
right  in  his  view  that  irrigatloo  was 
at  least  one  purpose  which  the  fun^i 
was  intended  to  subserve  (^Nineveh  and 
its  Remains^  vol.  i.  p.  SI).  Several  canals 
for  irrigation  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  Sennacherib  (^Nineveh  and  i^vfea 
p.  212> 
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of  dams  and  slatces  along  ite  course*  sufficiently  show  that  it 
was  a  canal  for  irrigation  also.  From  it  water  was  probably 
derived  to  fertilise  the  whole  triangle  lying  eoath  of  Nimrud 
between  the  two  streams,  a  tract  containing  nearly  thirty 
square  miles  of  territory,  mostly  very  fertile,  and  with  careiiil 
cultivation  well  capable  of  supporting  the  almost  metropolitan 
city  on  which  it  abutted. 


In  Assyria  it  must  have  been  seldom  that  the  Babylonian 
system  of  irrigation  could  have  been  found  applicable,  and  the 
water  simply  derived  from  the  rivers  by  side-cuts,  leading  it  off 
from   the   natural   channel.'"    There   is   but   little  of  Assyria 

'  Thrae  ue  "  inBCDknuIr  fbrtned  tnini  I    Bpiilicable  to  jmrta  of  Eutern  AMjria, 

the  oriKinal  rock  left  lUnding  in  ths  between  the  Tigrii  and  Ibe  mountKini. 

centre.      (Jonc*,  ut  nipr*.)  (6«e  Laj'erd,   A'iatteh  and  Babylon,  p. 

■*  IrrigMion  of  thii  itB;!*  kind  ii  |   SS4.) 
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which  is  flat  and  alluvial ;  the  land  generally  undulates,  and 
most  of  it  stands  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  various 
streams.  The  water  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from  the 
•  level  of  the  rivers  to  that  of  the  lands  before  it  can  be  spread 
over  them,  and  for  this  purpose  hydraulic  machinery  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  requisite.  In  cases  where  the  kandi  or 
subterranean  conduit  was  employed,  the  Assyrians  probably 
(like  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Persians")  sank  wells  at 
intervals,  and  raised  the  water  from  them  by  means  of  a  bucket 
and  rope,  the  latter  working  over  a  pulley.^*  Where  they 
could  obtain  a  bank  of  a  convenient  height  overhanging  a 
river,  they  made  use  of  the  hand-swipe,^^  and  with  its  aid 
lifted  the  water  into  a  tank  or  reservoir,  whence  they  could 
distribute  it  over  their  fields.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem,  they  brought  water  to  the  tops  of  hills  by  means  of 
aqueducts,  and  then  constructing  a  number  of  small  channels, 
let  the  fluid  trickle  down  them  among  their  trees  and  crops.** 
They  may  have  occasionally,  like  the  modern  Arabs,'*  em- 
ployed the  labour  of  an  animal  to  raise  the  fluid;  but  the 
monuments  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  evidence  of  their  use  of 
this  method.  Neither  do  we  find  any  trace  of  water-j?heels, 
such  as  are  employed  upon  the  Orontes  and  other  swift  rivers, 
whereby  a  stream  can  itself  be  made  to  raise  water  for  the  land 
along  its  banks.* 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in 
Assyria  in  his  time  were  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet.* 
As  these  still  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  principal 
agricultural  products  of  the  countrj^'  we  may  conclude  that 


"  For  the  ancient  practice  see  Polyb. 
I.  8.  c. ;  for  the  modern  compare  Mal- 
colm, Jliatory  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  14; 
Chesney,  Euphrates  Expcditiotiy  vol.  ii. 
p.  657. 

^^  See  the  representation  on  p.  404. 

"  See  Layard's  MonumentSy  2nd  Series, 
PI.  15  ;  and  compare  above,  p.  215. 

^*  An  instance  of  this  mode  of  irriga- 
tion appears  on  a  slab  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  part  of  which  is  represented  on 
p.  310. 

*'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  it$  SemainSy 


vol.  i.  pp.  353,  354. 

*  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p,  400. 
Abulfeda  says  that  the  Orontes  acquired 
its  name  of  £1  Asij  "the  rebel,"  from 
its  refusal  to  water  the  lands  milc» 
compelled  by  water-wheels  (TabL  Syr. 
pp.  149,  150,  ed.  Kohler).  The  wheeb 
upon  the  Rhone  below  Greneva  wiU  be 
familiar  to  most  readers. 

*  Herod,  i.  193. 

'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Semains^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
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Na  I.     Anyrian  drill-plough  (from  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Black  Stone^. 


No.  n.    Modem  Turkish  plough. 


they  were  in  all  probability  the  cliief  species  cultivated  under 
the  Empire.  The  plough 
used,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  single  representation 
of  it  which  has  come  down 
to  us/  was  of  a  rude 
and  primitive  construc- 
tion— a  construction,  how- 
ever, which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  the 
implements  to  this  day  in 
use  through  modem  Tur- 
key and  Persia.*  Of  other 
agricultural  implements 
we  have  no  specimens  at 
all,  unless  the  square  in- 
strument with  a  small 
circle  or  wheel  at  each 
corner,  which  appears  on 
the  same  monument  as  the 
plough,  may  be  regarded 
as  intended  for  some  farming  purpose. 

Besides  grain,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Assyrians  cultivated 
the  vine.  The  vine  will  grow  well  in  many  parts  of  Assyria ;  • 
and  the  monuments  represent  vines,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth 
not  merely  as  growing  in  the  countries  to  which  tlie  Assyrians 
made  their  expeditions,  but  as  cultivated  along  the  sides  of 
the  rivers  near  Nineveh,^  and  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  tlie 


No.  m.    Modem  Arab  plough. 


^  Mr.  Layard  calls  this  plough  Baby- 
lonian rather  than  Assyrian  (ib.  p.  422). 
But  the  black  stone  on  which  it  is  en- 
graved is  a  monument  of  Esarhaddon. 

*  See  FcUows's  Asia  MinoTy  p.  7 1 ; 
and  compare  his  Ly<^i»i^  p.  174.  See 
also  C.  Niebuhr's  Description  de  CAraftie^ 
opp.  p.  137.  The  chief  point  in  which 
the  Assyrian  plough,  as  above  repre- 
sented, differs  from  the  ordinary  models, 
is  in  the  existence  of  an  apparatus  (a  6) 
for  drilling  the  seed.     It  is  evident  that 


the  bowl  a  was  filled  with  grain,  which 
ran  down  the  pipe  6,  and  entered  the 
ground  immediately  after  the  plough- 
share, at  the  point  c. 

«  See  p.  218,  note  >.  To  the  placet 
there  mentioned,  I  may  add  the  vicinity 
of  Bavian,  on  the  authority  of  the  MS. 
notes  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Ber- 
rington. 

'  I^yard,  MonnmentSj  2nd  Series, 
Pis.  14,  15,  and  17, 


r^ 
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palfti?«s  of  the  kinds'  In  ti»e  former  ca^e  they  appear  to  grow 
witboat  any  SDpf»rt,  and  ar«  sien  Id  orchards  iDtermixed  nitb 
other  fniit-trees,  as  pou^irrukates  and  figs.  In  the  latter  thev 
are  traine<i  u[»d  tall  tree^  resemblio^  firs,  ronud  whose  stemp 
they  twine  themselves,  ao-i  from  «hi<-b  their  rich  clusters  droop. 
Sometimes  the  long  lithe  lion^hi  pass  acro«  from  tree  to  tree, 
forming  a  canopy  under  vhicb  the  monarch  and  his  consort  sip 
their  wine.* 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  a  fev  remarks  vill  be  added 
npoD  the  ordinary  prirate  life  of  the  A^yrians,  so  far  as  the 
moDDments  reveal  it  to  ns.  Under  this  head  will  be  inclDde<i 
their  dres#,  tlieir  food,  their  hoosrs,  fumitnre,  ntensils,  carriages 
&C.,  their  various  kinds  of  labour,  ai;d  the  implements  of  laboui 
which  were  known  to  tbem. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  in  AsajTia  was  t 
mere  plain  tunic,  or  shirt,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  a  littl* 
above  the  knee,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  confined  round  tht 
waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle.'*  Nothing  was  worn  either  iipoi 
the  head  or  upon  the  feet.  The  thick  hair,  carried  in  lai^ 
waves  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  tlie  head,  and  thei 
carelully  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  stiff  curls,  wa: 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  protection  both  from  sun  and  rain.  N< 
head-covering  was  ever  worn,  except  by  soldiers,  and  by  certait 
officials,  as  the  king,  priests,  and  musicians.  Sometimes,  if  th< 
hair  was  very  luxuriant,  it  was  confined  by  a  band  or  fillet 
which  was  generally  tied  behind  the  back  of  the  head.  Th< 
beard  was  worn  long,  and  arranged  with  great  care,  the  elabora 
tion  being  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  king  and  o 
the  common  labourer.  Labourers  of  a  rank  a  little  above  thi 
lowest  wore  sandals,  indulged  in  a  fringed  tunic,  and  occasionally 
in  a  [liiillibeg ;  while  a  still  higher  class  had  the  fringed  tunii 
and  phillibeg,  together  with  the  close-fitting  troaser  and  boo 
worn  by  soldiers."     These  last  are  frequently  eunuchs,  who  pro 


Bupn.  pp.  aSG  and  527. 

"  l^yard,  ^iiunments,  2ni  Seriea. 
17;  ■\iHt'tM  urili  Baht/hn,  pp.   108  a 
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bably  belonged  to  a  corps  of  eunuch  labourers  in  the  employ  of 
the  king. 

Persons  of  the  humbler  labouring  class  wear  no  ornamenti 
neither  armlet,  bracelet,  nor  ear-rings.  Armlets  and  bracelets 
mark  high  rank,  and  indeed  are  rarely  found  unless  the  wearer 
is  either  an  oflBcer  of  the  court,  or  at  any  rate  a  personage  of  some 
consideration.  Ear-rings  seem  to  have  descended  lower.  They 
are  worn  by  the  attendants  on  sportsmen,  by  musicians,  by 
cavalry  soldiers,  and  even  occasionally  by  foot  soldiers.  In  this 
last  case  they  are  seldom  more  than  a  simple  ring,  which  may 
have  been  of  bronze  or  of  bone.  In  other  cases  the  ring  mostly 
supports  a  long  pendant.^* 

Men  of  rank  appear  to  have  worn  commonly  a  long  fringed 
robe  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.^^  The  sleeves  were  short,  only 
just  covering  the  shoulder.  Down  to  the  waist,  the  dress  closely 
fitted  the  form,  resembling,  so  far,  a  modern  jersey ;  below  this 
there  was  a  slight  expansion,  but  still  the  scantiness  of  the  robe 
is  very  remarkable.  It  had  no  folds,  and  must  have  greatly 
interfered  with  the  free  play  of  the 


ii 


=p 


^^^^ 


S 


Ornamental  belt  or  girdle 
(Koyunjik). 


limbs,  rendering  rapid  movements 
almost  impossible.  A  belt  or  girdle 
confined  it  at  the  waist,  which  was 
always  patterned,  sometimes  elabo- 
rately. If  a  sword  was  carried,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  it  was 
suspended,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  a  belt  over  the 
left  shoulder,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a 
ring,  or  rings,  in  the  sheath.*  There  is  often 
great  elegance  in  these  cross-belts,  which  look 
as  if  they  were  embroidered  with  pearls  or 
beads.  Fillets,  ear-rings,  armlets,  and  (in 
most  instances)  bracelets  were  also  worn  by  Assyrians  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  armlets  are  commonly  simple  bands,  twisted 
round  the  arm  once  or  twice,  and  often  overlapping  at  the  ends, 
which  are  plain,  not  ornamented.     The  bracelets  are  of  slighter 


SBSSSSi 

mwmfmmvBm 

Ornamental  croM- 
belt  (Khorsabad). 


specimens  of   ear-rings^    see 


the 
See 


"  For 
p.  371. 

'*  This    robe    closely    resembled 
under-garment   of    the   monarch. 


above,  p.  491. 

*  Botta,  Monument  dc  Ninite,  vol.  ii. 
Pis.  Ill  to  114;  Layard,  Monuments^ 
2nd  Series,  PI.  32. 
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construction ;  their  ends  do  not  meet ;  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  thin  metal,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  slipped  over 
the  band  on  to  the  wrist,  which  they  then  fitted  closely. 
Generally  they  were  quite  plain  ;  but  sometimes,  like  the  royal 
braoeletB,  they  bore  in  their  centre  a  rosette.*  Sandals,  or  in 
the  later  times  shoes,  completed  the  ordinary  costame  of  the 
A<«yrian  "  gentleman." 


ArmlcU  of  AMyri^a  giudea  (EboTvliad). 


Sometimes  both  the  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  the  cross- 
belt,  which  was  often  worn  without  a  sword,  were  deeply  fringed, 
His  two  fringes  falling  one  over  the  other,  and  covering  the 
whole  body  from  the  chest  to  the  knee.'  Sontetimee,  but  man 
rarely,  the  long  robe  was  discarded,  and  the  Aeayrian  of  some 
rank  wore  the  short  tunic,  which  was  then,  however,  alwayi 
fringed,  and  commooiy  ornamented  with  a  phillibeg/ 

Certain  peculiar  head-dresses  and  peculiar  modes  of  arranging 
the  hair  deserve  special  attention  from  their  singalarity.  Thej 
belong  in  general  to  musicians,  priests,  and  other  official  pei^ 
sonoges,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  badges  of  office.  For 
instance,  musicians  sometimes  wear  on  their  heads  a  tall  stiff 
cap  shaped  like  a  fish's  tail  ;^  at  other  times  their  head-dress  is 
a  sort  of  tlora  of  feathers.'  Their  hair  is  generally  arranged  in 
the  ordinary  Assyrian  fashion ;  but  sometimes  it  is  worn  oont- 
paratively  short,  and  terminates  in  a  double  row  of  criep  carlfi.' 


'  Bott«,P1s.  12  iind  U. 

'  Ibid.  Pl«.  60  to  66.  no. 

'  Layard,  Mvaamtnis,  Sad  Series,  PI. 
38;  Botta.Pli.  108,  109,  and  111. 

*  S«  Woudcnt,  No.  I.,  on  the  next 
page.  Tiroiutanceiof  ttili  Kioarkable 


cap  occur  Id  the  Britlih  Huaeiun  acaif- 
tura.  Both  aie  fram  Seoiiacberib'i 
palace  at  Kaju|^ik. 

■  See  the  illoatntion  tm  page  US. 

'  Botta,  vol  1.  PL  67.  Sen  aborfc  % 
538. 


CURIOUS  HEAD-DEE88ES. 


Priests  have  head-dresses   shaped   like  truncated  cones."      A 
cook,  in  one  instance,'  wears  a  cap  not  unlike  the  tiara  of  the 


monarch,  except  that  it  is  plain,  and  is  not  surmounted  by  an 
apex  or  peak.  A  harper  has  the  head  covered  with  a  close- 
fitting  cap,  encircled  with  a  row  of  luf^ 
beads  or  pearls,  from  which  a  lappet  de- 
pends behind,  similarly  ornamented."'  A 
colossal  figure  in  a  doonvay,  apparently  a 
man,  though  possibly  representing  a  god, 
has  the  liair  arranged  in  six  monstrous 
curls,  the  lowest  three  resting  upon  the 
shoulder." 

Women  of  the  better  sort  seem  to  haTe  I 
been  dressed  in  sleeved  gowns,  less  scanty 
than  those  of  the  men,  and  either  striped,  Curjw 
or  else  patterned  and  fringed.  Outside 
this  they  sometimes  wore  a  short  cloak  of  the  same  pattern  as 
the  gown,  open  in  front  and  falling  over  the  arms,  which  it 
covered  nearly  to  the  elbows.  Their  hair  was  either  arranged 
over  the  whole  of  the  head  in  short  crisp  curls,  or  mrried  back 


'  I*y.r 


!.  Pis.  U  and  50. 


t  Kuj-unjik,  . 


H  l>  now  la  Che 


a  ilsb  from  the  palace  of  Aashur-bsni-   |    thiiSgur 
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in  wavM  to  the  fare,  and  then  in  part  twisted  info  loi^  j 
dent  ringlets  in  part  oorled,  like  that  of  the  men,  in  lhz& 
torn  rows  at  the  b.icb  of 
neck.  A  girdle  was  prohi 
worn  round  the  waist,  s 
as  we  see  in  the  repres 
tatioDS  of  goddesses,"  wi 
a  fringed  croes-belt  pof 
diagonally  across  the  bre 
being  carried  aoder  tbc  ri 
arm  and  over  the  left  shi 
der.  The  feet  seem  to  h 
been  naked,  or  at  best  | 
tected  by  a  sandaL  ' 
head  was  sometimes  eo 
cled  with  a  fillet. 

Women    thus    appan 
are   either    represented 
sitting  in  ohaira  and  dri 
ing  from  a  shallow  cnp 
else    as    gathering    g™ 
which,  instead   of  gro* 
naturally,  hung  upon  branclies  tliat  issue  from  a  winded  cii 
The  cirt-Ie  would  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  dirine  p( 
which  bestows  the  fruits  of  the  earth  upon  man. 
'j  The  lower  class  of  Assyrian  women  are  not  represented  i 

the  sculptures.  We  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did 
dress  very  differently  from  the  female  captives  so  frequent 
the  bas-reliefs,  whose  ordinary  costume  is  a  short  gown 
covt?ring  the  ankleii,  and  an  outer  garment  somewhat  resemb 
the  chasuble  of  the  king.'*  The  head  of  these  women  is  o 
covered  with  a  hood :  where  the  hair  appears,  it  usually  des« 
in  a  single  long  curl.     The  feet  are  in  every  case  naked. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  women  appear  to  have  been  ne 
the  same  as  those  assumed  by  men.     They  consisted  princip 


n 


'  Lajard,  M'jhuiMiils,  1st  Series,  PL  65.        "  Set  the  illustration,  ti 
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of  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets.  Ear-rings  have  been 
found  in  gold  and  in  bronze,  some  with  and  some  without  places 
■  for  jewels.  One  gold  ear-ring  still  held  its  adornment  of  pearls.'* 
Bracelets  were  sometimes  of  glass,  and  were  slipped  over  the 
hand.     Neclilaces  seem  commonly  to  hare  been  of  beads,  strung 


Fem&lct  gathering  gnpM.    (Fi 


ivory  firs^enu  in  the  Brltlih  Hoieuni.) 


together.  A  necklace  in  the  British  Museum  is  composed  of 
glass  beads  of  a  light  blue  colour,  square  in  shape  and  fiat,  with 
horizontal  flutings.'^  Glass  finger^rings  have  also  been  found, 
which  were  probably  worn  by  women. 

We  have  a  few  remains  of  Assyrian  toilet  articles.  A 
bronze  disk,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  long  handle 
attached,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  mirror.  In  its  general 
shape  it  resembles  both  the  Egyptiau  and  the  classical  mir- 


'  Ulf  atd,  Xineteh  and  Babglon,  p.  595. 


*  Bte  the  wocdcnt  omtcBf. 
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rora; "  but,  unlike  them,  it  is  perfectly  plfiiii,  even  the  handle  being 
a  mere  flat  bar."  W©  have  also  a  few  combs.  One  of  these 
is  of  iron,  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  long,  hj  two 
inches  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle. It  is  double,  like  a 
modem  small-tooth  comb, 
but  does  not  present 
the  feature,  common  ia 
Egypt,"  of  a  difierence 
in  the  size  of  the  teeth  on 
the  two  sides.  The  very 
ancient  use  of  this  toilet 
article  in  Mesopotamia  in 
evidenced  by  the  fact, 
already  noticed,'*  that  it  was  one  of  the  original  hieroglyphs, 
whence  the  later  letters  were  derived.  Another  comb  is  of 
lapis-Iazuli,  and  has  only  a  single  row  of  teeth.  The  small  vases 
of  alabaster  or  fine  clay,  and  the  small  glass  bottles  which  have 
been  discovered  in  tolerable  abundance,"  were  also  in  all  pro- 
bability intended  chiefly  for  the  toilet  They  would  hold  the 
perfumed  unguents  which  the  Assyrians,  like  other  Orientals,*' 
were  doubtless  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  the  dyes  wherewith 
they  sought  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  countenance." 

No  doubt  the  luxury  of  the  Assyrian  women  in  these  and 
other  respects  was  great  and  excessive.  They  are  not  likely  to 
have  fallen  short  of  their  Jewish  sisters  either  in  the  refine- 
ments or  in  the  corruptions  of  civilisation.  When  then  we  hear 
of  "the  tinkling  ornaments"  of  the  Jewish  women  in  Isaiah's 


HecUace  of  flat  bekda  (British  HoMDin). 


"  See  Wilkinion'a  Ancimi  Egyplima, 
Itt  Series,  ml.  iil.  pp.  58S,  ftBS ;  and 
Smilh's  Dktiunnrfi  of  Antirimiies,tA\oa. 
SpECULtm.  p.  1053,  and  col. 

"  A  hsndle  of  &  mirror  found  by  Mr. 
Uiyftrd  at  Nimrad  wu  Blightly  orn«- 
mented  (ifunumenfs,  IgC  Series,  PI.  96, 
%.  11). 

■■  WilkinUD,  lit  Series,  vol.  HI.  p. 
380.  "  Supiu,  p.  GS. 

"  Supra,  p,  390. 


"  Ai  tlie  Penitiu  (Plln.  U.  S.  lilL 
\\  the  Egyptians  (Juv.  i-r.  50),  thf 
Parthlans  (Plin.  H.  y.  lill.  s)  tbt 
Syrian*  (Athen.  Deipn.  lii.  35;  Hot. 
ii.  7,  1.  8),  and  the  Jews  ^EeoL  ii,  8; 
Lube  Tii.  «6,  tic). 

"  Diod.  Sic  II.  33,  g  I.  In  »«  «f 
the  bas-relief*  both  the  upper  and  tht 
under  eyelids  ue  ntiuled  Mack.  Bn 
above,  p.  3M ;  and  comp«ra  Lanrd's 
HonamaUt,  lit  Series,  PL  92. 
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■  time,   "their  combs,  and  round   tires  like   the   moon,"  their 

i   "  chains  and  bracelets  and  mufflers,"  their  "  bonnets,  and  oma- 

(  mentsofthelegB,andbead-banrlB, 

I   and  tablet^  and  ear-rings,"  their 

I   "rings    and   nosft-jewels,"  their 

f    "  changeable  suita  of  apparel,  and 

,    mantles,  and  wimples,  and  crisp- 

ing-pioa,"  their  "  glasses,  and  fine  J 
I  linen,  and  hoods,  and  veils^"  their  I 
[    "sweet  smells,  and  girdles,  and 

well-set  hair,  and  stomachers,"' 

we  may  be  sure  that  in  Assyria 

too  these  various  refinements,  or 

others  similar  to  them,  were  in 

use,  and  consequently  that  the 

art  of  the  toilet  was  tolerably 

well  advanced  under  the  second 

great  Asiatic  Empire.     That  the 
"  ■       1-    1  MeUl  mirror  (.Bridifa  Hoieam). 

monuments   contain    little   evi- 
dence on  the  point  need  not  cause  any  anrprise ;  since  it  is  the 


natural  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  jealous  reserve,  common  to 
the  Oriental  nations,  which  makes  them  rarely  either  represent 


tranalaleil.    Indeed   the 


IB   not  la  be  '  how  doiibtflil  man 

r  the  original  '  there  ii  no  reuon  i 

lout  carreetly  '  all    represent    dilTe 

Mrgin    ttiowt  ,  dreu  or  toilet  of  w. 
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1 


1" 

■ 


women  in  their  mimetic  art  or  speak  of  them  iu  their  p\ 
documents.* 

If  various  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated  in  Assyria,  sue 
wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet.'  we  may  assame  that 
foo<l  of  the  inhabitants,  like  that  of  other  agricultural  nat 
consisted  in  part  of  bread.  Sesame  was  no  doubt  use  L  as 
at  the  present  day,  principally  for  making  oQ ;  *  while  wl 
barley,  and  millet  were  employed  for  food,  and  were  made 
cakes  or  loaves.  The  grain  used,  whatever  it  was,  woul< 
ground  between  two  stones,*  according  to  the  universal  One 
practice  even  at  the  present  day.*  It  would  then  be  m«)ist4 
with  water,  kneaded  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  and  either  rolled 
thin  cakes,  or  pressed  Viy  the  hand  into  small  balls  or  loa 
Bread  and  cakes  made  in  this  way  still  form  the  chief  foe 
the  Arabs  of  these  parts,  who  retain  the  habits  of  antiqi 
Wheaten  bread  is  generally  eaten  by  preference ;  *  but 
poorer  sort  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  coarse  mi] 
or  durra,  flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  then  eaten 
milk,  butter,  oil,  or  the  fat  of  animals. 

Dates,  the  principal  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chalda» 
Babylonia,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,'**  wer€ 
doubt  also  an  article  of  food  in  Assyria,  though  scarcely  to 
great  extent  The  date-palm  does  not  bear  well  aboTe 
alluvium,  and  such  fruit  as  it  produces  in  the  upper  counti 
very  little  esteemed."     Olives  were  certainly  cultivated  ui 


} 


'  See  above,  page  492. 

'  See  supra,  p.  216,  note  *,  and  p.  566. 

*  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arafne^  p.  295 ; 
Layard,  Sinerch  and  its  JiemfiinSy  vol.  ii. 
p.  423.  For  the  ancient  practice,  com- 
pare Herod.  L  193,  and  Strab.  xvL  1, 

*  *'Conie  down,  sit  in  the  dust,  O 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on  the 
ground  ....  Take  the  millstones,  and 
grind  meal."     (Is.  xlvii.  1,  2.) 

*  Layard,  Sin.  and  Bah.  pp.  285-287; 
Niebuhr,  Vcscnption  dc  CArabiey  p.  45, 
Ice. 

'  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  repre- 
tation   of  bread   in   the  sculptures. 


i 


The  circular  object  on  the  table  ii 
banquet-scene    given    bdow     (p^ 
might  represent  a  loaf,  but  it  it 
probably  a  sacred  emblem.     The 
practice,   which    probably   conresi 
with  the  most  ancient  mode  of  pivn 
bread,   ia  as  given   in   the   text. 
Layard,  L  s.  c,  and  compare  the  ai 
on  Bread,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Biblical 
tionary, 

•  Layard,  p.  289. 

•  Niebuhr,   Description^   ^-c.,    p, 
Layard,  Nineceh  and  its  Jictnains^  % 
p.  360. 

'•  See  above,  p.  107. 
".Plin.  /^.  A.  xiii.  4. 
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the  Empire,"  and  the  oii  extracted  from  tliem  waa  in  great 
request  Honey  was  abundant,  and  wine  plentiful.  Seona- 
cherib  called  his  land  "  a  land  of  com  and 
wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land 
of  oil  olive  and  of  hoaey ;"  "  taii  the  pro- 
ducts here  ennmerated  were  probably  those 
which  fonned  the  chief  snstenauce  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Meat,  which  is  never  eaten  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  East,'*  was  probably  beyond 
the  means  of  most  persons.  Soldiers,  how* 
^ver,  upon  an  expedition  were  able  to 
V  'itain  this  dainty  at  the  expense  of  others ;  : 
and  aecordiDgly  we  find  that  on  such  occa- 
sions they  freely  indulged  in  it.  We  i 
them,  after  their  victories,  killing  and  cut- 
ting up  sheep  and  oien,''  and  then  roasting 
the  joints,  which  are  not  unlike  our  own,  on  the  embers  of  a 
wood-fire."  In  the  representations  of  entrenched  camps  we  are 
shown  the  mode  in  which  ani- 
mals were  prepared  for  the 
royal  dinner.  They  were  placed 
upon  their  backs  on  a  high 
table,  with  their  heads  banging 
over  its  edge;  one  man  held 
them  steady  in  this  position, 
while  another,  taking  hold  of 
the   ne<;k,  cut  the   throat   a 

little  below  the  chin."     The  „,„.     _^    .       ,„ 

Killing  the  »hcep  (Kojunjlk). 

blood  dripped  into  a  bowl  or 

basin  placed  beneath  the  head  on  the  ground.     The  animal 


'■^^ 

AMfrian  JolnU. 

1.  Shoulder.      3.  Loin. 

a,  Lag. 


'  9  Kingx  X 


When  Elcnxlotiu  diati 
1   of    I 


land   of   I     lei  p 


oil  ol 

irulliTftti 

(i.  1S3), 

Krspe,  he  muM  rcKT  to  me  low  aiiuviu 
'tountry,  whirh  ig  more  properly  Baby- 
lonia than  Aieyria- 
"  2Kings,l...c 

"  "On  mange  peu  de  Tiande  dan* 
VOL.  I. 


( Niebuhr.  p,  «6.)  "  The  com 
mon  Bedouin  can  nn\y  get  meau' 
fl^yard.  Km.  and  Bah.  p.  S89.) 

»  Uyard,  Uon>imtatt,  UtSeriea,  Plf 
75  and  76  ;  2nd  Series.  PI.  3S. 

>•  Ibid,  and  Serin,  Pla.  35  and  36. 

"  Ibid.  PL  36. 
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was  then,  no  dottbt,  paonched,  after  which  it  was  placed — 
either  whole,  or  in  joints — in  a  hnge  pot  or  caldron,  and, 
a  fire  being  lighted  under- 
neath,  it  was  boiled  to  sucU 
a  point  as  snited  the  taste  of 
tlie  king.  While  the  boiling 
pn^reeaed.  some  portioos 
were  periiaps  fried  on  the 
fire  below.  Motton  appears 
to  have  been  tbe  JaTomite 
meat  in  tbe  camp.  At  the 
conrt  there  would  be  a  snpply 
of  venison,  antelope's  -flesh, 
bares,  partridges,  and  other 
game,  raried  perhaps  occa- 
sionally with  snch  dulicacies 
as  tbe  flesh  of  the  wild  ox 
and  the  onager. 

Fish  most  bave  been  an 
article  of  food  in  Assyria,  or 
the  monnments  wonid  not 
have  presented  as  with  so 
many  instances  of  fiBhermen."  Locusts  were  also  eaten,  and 
were  accounted  a  delicacy,  as  is  proved  by  their  occorrence 
among  the  choice  dainties  of  a  banqnet,  which  the  royal  atten- 
dants are  represented  in  one  bas>relief  as  bringing  into  the  palace 
of  the  king.'*  Fruits,  as  was  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate,  were 
highly  prized ;  amoog  those  of  most  repute  were  pomegranates, 
grapes,  citrons.'^  and,  apparently,  pineapples." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  Assyrians  drank  wine  very 


FrjiDg  (NimnidJ. 


2 


"  See  kbme,  pp.  b26,  S36,  knd  537. 

■■  Uymnl.  M,-n«mtatt,  Zud  Serin, 
Pli.  8  (od  9:  Xin.  ami  Bab.  p.  338. 
Mr.  Layant  note*  that  "the  lociut  hu 
«T»r  bwn  in  article  of  food  io  tbe  Eul, 
wid  H  ■til!  Kild  in  the  mkrkels  of  nunj 
tnn-ni  in  Anbik."  lie  quotca  Burcli- 
budt  (HoUi  on  the  Btdouinn,  p.  269) 
With  rwpect  to  the  waj  they  «re  prt- 
nand.    A  kcodI  tnveller,  who  Uiwd 


tbem  fried,  ob««rT«  that  thebaic  "like 
whmt  one  would  rappaK  fried  ■hrimta." 
tod  •'  b;  no  mesa*  bad."  (Ses  Yula'f 
MiiiioH  to  lU  Court  of  Aca,  p.  114.) 

••  Plin.  //.  A*.  lii.  3. 

*'  Tbe  repreaCDtatiOD  i*  ao  exact  that 
I    caD    Kanel;    doubt    1 
being  intended.     Ur.  lAyanl  exf 
hinuelf  on  the  point  with  •odm  b 
tiOB.    {Him.  ami  Bab.  p.  338.) 
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Assyrian  fruits.    (From  the  Monuments.) 


I    freely.      The  vine  was  cultivated  extensively,  in  the  neighbour- 

I    hood  of  Nineveh  and  elsewhere ;  ^  and  though  there  is  no  doubt 

I    that  grapes  were 

I    eaten,  both  raw 

I    and    dried,    still 

I    the  main  purpose 

f    of  the  vineyards 

I    was    unquestion- 

I    ably  the  production  of  wine.     Assyria  was  "  a  land  of  corn  and 

I     wine,"  emphatically  and  before  all  else.*    Great  banquets  seem 

I     to  have  been  frequent  at  the  court,'  as  at  the  courts  of  Babylon  and 

(     Persia,^  in  which  drinking  was  practif<ed  on  a  large  scale.     The 

;     Ninevites  generally  are  reproached  as  drunkards  by  Nahum.* 

In  the  banquet-scenes  of  the  sculptures,  it  is  drinking  and  not 

eating  that  is  represented.     Attendants  dip  the  wine-cups  into 

a  huge  l)owl  or  vase,  which  stands  on  the  ground  and  reaches 

as  high  as  a  man's  chest,*  and  carry  them  full  of  liquor  to  the 

guests,  who  straightway  fall  to  a  carouse. 

The  arrangement  of  the  banquets  is  curious.  The  guests, 
who  are  in  one  itistance  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,'  instead 
of  being  received  at  a  common  table,  are  divided  into  messes  of 
four,  who  sit  together,  two  and  two,  facing  each  other,  each 
mess  having  its  own  table  and  its  own  attendant  The  guests 
are  all  clothed  in  the  long  tasseled  gown,  over  which  they  wear 
the  deeply  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  They  have  sandals  on 
their  feet,  and  on  their  arms  armlets  and  bracelets.  They  sit 
on  high  stools,  from  which  their  legs  dangle;  but  in  no  case 
have  they  footstools,  which  would  apparently  have  been  a  great 
convenience.  Most  of  the  guests  are  bearded  men,  but  inter- 
mixed with  them  we  see  a  few  eunuclis.^    Every  guest  holds  in 


»  Supra,  p.  567.        «  2  Kings  xviii.  32. 
■  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  20;  Botta,  Monument^ 
Pis.  .51  to  67,  and  107  to  114. 

*  Dan.  V.  1 ;  Esther  i.  3 ;  Herod,  ix. 
110. 

*  Nahum,  i.  10.  "While  they  are 
drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall  be 
devoured,  as  stubble  fully  dry." 

*  This  vase  is  represented  p.  388. 

'  Forty  guests  were  still  to  be  traced 


at  the  time  of  M.  Botta's  discoveries, 
while  many  slabs  were  even  then  so 
injured  that  their  subject  could  not  be 
made  out.  Along  the  line  of  wall  occu- 
pied by  the  banqueting  sc«nc,  there  was 
ample  room  for  twenty  more  guests. 

*  In  M.  Flandin's  drawings  this  does 
not  appear;  but  M.  Botta  is  confident 
that  it  was  so  in  the  sculptures  them* 
selves  {3ivmartcntj  vol.  v.  p.  131). 

2  p  2 


SSO  THE  BECOHD  HOKABGHT. 


his  right  baud  a  wine-cup  of  a  moat  elegant  shape,  the  low^ 
part  modelled  into  the  form  of  a  lion  s  head,  from  which  the 


DrlDklig  acene  (Kbonulad). 

cup  itself  riees  in  a  graceful  curve.  They  all  raise  their  caps 
to  a  level  with  their  heads,  and  look  as  if  they  were  either 
pledging  each  other,  or  else  one  and  all  drinking 
the  same  toast.  Both  the  stools  and  the  tables 
are  handsome,  and  tastefully,  though  not  veij 
richly,  ornamented.  Each  table  is  overspread 
with  a  table-cloth,  which  hangs  down  on  either 
side  opposite  the  guests,  but  does  not  cover  the 
ends  of  the  table,  which  are  thus  fully  exposed 
to  view.  In  their  general  make  the  tables 
exactly  resemblo  that  used  in  a  banquet-acene 
oniunsiitai  wine-  (jy  a  kinji  of  a  later  date,*  but  their  omamenta- 

cup  (KJlorMMd).        -  -  1      ,  1    ,  n 

tion  IB  much  leas  elaborate.  \)n  each  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  placed  the  enigmatical  article  of  wbidi 
mention  has  been  already  made  as  a  strange  object  generally 

*  B«e  the  npn—ntotlon,  p.  493. 
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accompacying  the  kiog.'"  AlongGideofitwe  see  in  most  instances 
a  sort  of  rude  crescent."  These  objects  have  probably,  both  of 
them,  a  sacred  im|)ort,  the  crescent  being  the  emblem  of  Sin, 
the  Moon-God,'*  while  the  nameless  article  had  «ome  unknown 
religious  use  or  meaning. 

In  the  great  banqueting  scene  at  Khorsabad,  from  which  the 
above  description  is  chic&y  taken,  it  is  shown  that  the  Assyrians, 
like  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  times,"  had  the  enter- 
tainment of  music  at  their  grand 
feasta  and  drinking  bouts.  At  one  x 
endofthelongseriesofSgures  repre- 
aenting  guests  and  attendants  v 
band  of  performers,  at  least  three 
in  number,  two  of  whom  certainly 
played  upon  the  lyre."  The  lyres 
,  were  ten-stringed,  of  a  square  shape, 
and  hung  round  the  player's  neck  by 
a  string  or  riband. 

The  Assyrians  also  resembled  the 
Greeks  and  liomans  "  in  introducing 
flowers  into  their  feasts.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  they  wore  garlands, 
or  crowned  themselves  with  chaplets 
of  flowers,  or  scattered  roses  over 
their  rooms;  but  still  they  appre- 
ciated the  delightful  adornment 
which  flowers  furnish.  In  the  long 
train  of  attendants  represented  at  Koyunjik  as  bringing  the 


■■  Supra,  p.  49i. 

"  H.  Bolta  speaki  u  If  the  objecU 
hadbecDilitTercDiDii  the  different  Ubiea 
{MotHineni,  vol.  v.  p.  131)  ;  but  M.  Han- 
diD'adniringiihou  B^Brcely  iBvYtriely. 
The  coDditioD  of  ihL'  alBbi  wu  verf 
bad,  and  the  object)  on  the  tabiei  could 
■carcely  ever  be  distinctly  made  out. 

"  See  Bupn,  p.  I'M.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  Is. 

'*  For  the  itgyplian  practice,  *ee 
Wilkiiuon'a  ^nciVnl  h-jspUiiu,  litSerie., 
vol.  ii.  p.  323;  for  that  of  the  Greelu, 


compare  Horn.   Od.  L   ISO-ISS;  Atheo. 
Vfpn.  liy.  6,  lie. 

"  One  of  then  bag  be 
repnwaled,  supra,  p,  533. 
of  the  third  mueician  **■  m  much 
Injured  that  hia  laatrunient  could  not 
be  mode  out.  There  was  room  fiirtvoor 
three  more  performers.     <BottK,  PI.  67.) 

"  Alhen   llc'pn.  xy.  10;  Hor.  (^ttlii. 
19,  L  22  ,  i.  37,  I   IS  ,  Ov.  /'tut.  v.  337, 
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materials  of  a  banquet  into  the  palace  of  the  king,  a  considerable 
number  bear  vases  of  flowers.  These  were  probably  placed  on 
stands,  like  those  which  are  often  seen  supporting  jars,^^  and 
dispersed  about  the  apartment  in  which  the  feast  was  held,  but 
not  put  upon  the  tables. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  the  Assyrians 
other  than  that  which  we  derive  from  the  single  representation 
which  the  sculptures  furnish  of  a  village  certainly  Assyrian.'' 
It  appears  from  this  specimen  tliat  the  houses  were  small, 
isolated  from  one  another,  and  either  flat-roofed,  or  else  covered 
in  with  a  dome  or  a  high  cone.  They  had  no  windows,  but 
must  have  been  lighted  from  the  top,  where,  in  some  of  the 
roofs,  an  aperture  is  discernible.  The  doorway  was  generally 
placed  towards  one  end  of  the  house ;  it  was  sometimes  arched, 
but  more  often  square-headed. 

The  doors  in  Assyrian  houses  were  either  single,  as  commonly 
with  ourselves,  or  folding  (fores  or  valvas),  as  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  with  the  modern  Fi  ench  and  Italians.  Folding- 
doors  were  the  most  common  in  palaces.'  They  were  not  hung 
upon  hinges,  like  modem  doors,  but,  like  those  of  the  classical 
nations,^  turned  upon  pivots.  At  Khoi-sabad  the  pavement 
slabs  in  the  doorways  showed  everywhere  the  holes  in  which 
these  pivots  had  worked,  while  in  no  instance  did  the  wall  at 
the  side  present  any  trace  of  the  insertion  of  a  hinge.'  Hinges, 
however,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Assyrians ;  for  two  massive  bronze  sockets  found  at  Nimnid, 

which  weighed  more  than  six  pounds  each, 
and  had  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches,* 
must  have  been  designed  to  receive  the 
hinges  of  a  door  or  gate,  hung  exactly  as 
Socket  of  hinge  (Nimrud).  g^^g  ^^.^  ^^^  j^^j^g  among  ourselves.     The 

folding-doors  were  fastened  by  bolts,  which  were  shot  into  the 
pavement  at  the  point  where  the  two  doors  met ;  but  in  the  case 


"  See  pp.  as 7  and  S96. 

"  See  p.  322,  where  this  village  is  re- 
presented. 

*  See  Botta.  Monument  de  AVnirc,  vols, 
i.  and  ii.  passim. 


■  Did.  of  Greek  and  JRoman  Anti'^Mt^ 
ties,  ad  voc.  Cardo. 
'  Botta,  vol.  V.  p.  45. 

*  Layard,    Minevih  and   Babtdoru   m 
163.  ^     •»   1- 
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of  siDgle  doors  a  loot  seems  to  have  been  used,  which  was  placed 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  projected  from  the  door 
itself,  80  that  a  recess  had  to  be  made  in  the  wall  behind  the 
door,  to  receive  the  lock  when  the  door  etood  open.'  The  bolt 
of  the  lock  was  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  and  was  shot  into  the 
■wall  against  which  the  door  closed.* 

The  ordinary  character  of  Assyrian  furniture  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  furniture  of  modern  times.  Tliat  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  plain,  consisting  pro- 
bably of  such  tables,  couches,  and  low  stools  as  we  see  in  the 
representations,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent, of  the  interiors  of  soldiers' 
tents.'  In  these  the  tables  are 
generally  of  tlie  cross-legged  kind ; 
the  couches  follow  the  pattern  given 
in  a  previous  page  of  this  volume,^ 
except  that  the  legs  do  not  end  in 
pine-shaped    ornaments;    and    the  ^.lUJ.u^l..y- 

stools  are  either  square  blocks,  or  merely  cut  en  chevron.*  There 
ai-e  no  chairs.  Tlie  low  stools  evidently  form  the  ordinary  seats 
of  the  people,  on  which  they  sit  to 
converse  or  to  rest  themselves.  The 
couches  seem  to  have  been  the  beds 
whereon  the  soldiers  slept,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  Assyrians 
knew  of  any  other.  In  the  case  of 
the  monarch  we  have  seen  that  the 
bedding  consisted  of  a  mattress,  a 
large  round  pillow  or  cusbioo,  and 
a  coverlet ;  "•  but  in  these  simple 
couches  of  the  poor  we  observe  only 
a  mattress,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  slightly  raised  and  fitted  into  the 
curvature  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  make  i 


Making  the  bed  (Kay uigik). 

I  substitute  for  a  pillow. 


•  BotU,  Uoniment,  toI.  ii.  PI.  1 
d  vol.  >.  p.  4S. 

•  Ibid.  ™i.  u.  PL  laa. 

•  Siipn,  p.  W5.     Fnitbar  vxampla   I 
■  HiV  U^'a  r 


vkhU,  lit  Serin,  PI.  77 ;  3nd  Seriet, 
Pli.  24,  36,  Bnd  M);  and  in  M.  BotU'l 
Mmoment,  PI.  US.  *  Page  395. 

•  See  Ibe  IboUtool,  No.  I.,  on  the  HUne 
'*  Supn,  p.  WS. 
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Chap.  VII.  THE  "HANGING  GARDENS."  S^S 

patterned."  The  diahea  were  commonly  made  witli  a  handle  at 
the  side,  either  fixed  or  moveable,  by  which,  when  not  in  use, 
they  could  be  carried  or  hung  on  pega.  Caldrons  of  bronze 
were  also  common :  they  varied  from  five  feet  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to  six  feet  in  diameter.'*  Jugs,  funnels,  kdles, 
and  jars  have  been  found  in  the  same  metal ;  one  of 
the  funnels  is  shaped  nearly  like  a  modem  wine* 
strainer." 

The  Assyrians  made  use  of  bronze  bells  with  iron 
tongues,'   and,   to   render  the   souDd  of  these  more 
pleasing,  they  increased  the  proportion  of  the  tin  to  the 
copper,  raising  it  from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.     The 
bells  were  always  of  small  size,  never  (so  far  as  ap-  1 
pears)  exceeding  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
■  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in   diameter.     It  is  ^J??™"^'" 
uncertain  whether  they  were  used,  as  modem  bells,  to 
summon  attendants,  or  only  attached,  as  we  see  them  on  the 
sculptures,*  to  the  collars  and  headstalls  of  horses. 

Some  houses,   but  probably  not   very  many,  had   gardens 
'   attached  to  them.     The  Assyrian  taste  in  gar- 
dening was  like  that  of  the  French.     Trees  of  a 
similar  character,  or  tall   trees  alternating  with 
short  ones,  were  planted  in  straight  rows  at  an 
equal  distance  from  one  another,  while  straight 
paths  and  walks,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
traversed  the  grounds.'     Water  was  abundantly 
supplied  by   means  of  canals  drawn  off  from  a 
neighbouring  river,  or  was  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  a  distance.*     A  national  taste  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  artificial  and  extravagant  to  a  degree,  caused 
the  Assyrians  to   add  to  the  cultivation   of  the  lUaging  ipmleo 
natural  ground  the  monstrous  invention  of  "Hang-      ^  "' 
ing  Gardens:"  an   invention    introduced  into  Babylonia  at  a 

"  S™  »bove,  p.  .168.  ,    »nd  671. 
'*  I.Bykrd,  JiiMit/t  and  Babylon,  pp.  '  Supra,  pp.  416  ■nd  417. 

177-180.  ■  See  tbe  rcpresenUtion  of  ■  gMden, 

"  IbiJ.  p.  181.  I    p.  229. 
■   Ibid.  p.  177.     Compare  mini  pp.  191  '  Compare  p.  310. 
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comparatively  late  date,  but  known  in  Assyria  as  early  as  the 
time  of  SenriHcherib."  A  "  linnging  garden  "  was  soraetimes 
combiaed  with  an  aqueduct,  the  banks  of  the  stream  which  the 
aqueduct  bore  being  planted  with  trees  of,  different  kindi.' 
At  other  timea  it  occupied  the  roof  of  a  building,  probably  raised 
for  the  purjiose,  and  was  supported  upon  a  number  of  pillars. 

The  employments  of  the  Assyrians,  which  receive  some  illn* 
tratiou  from  the  monuments,  are,  besides  \rar  and  hunting- 
subjects  already  discussed  at  length — chiefly  building,  boating, 
and  agriculture.  Of  agricultural  labourers,  there  occur  two 
or  three  only,  introduced  by  the  artist  into  a  slab  of  Senna- 
cherib's which  represfnts  the  transport  of  a  winged  bull.'  They 
are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  short  tunic  and  belt,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  drawing  water  from  a  river  by  the  help  of  hand- 
ewipefl  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  lands.'  Boattnen  are 
far  more  common.  They  are  seen  employed  in  the  conveyance 
of  masses  of  stone,'  and  of  other  materials  for  building,'"  ferrying 
men  and  horses  across  a  river,"  guiding  their  boat  while  a 
fisherman  plies  his  craft  from  it,"  assisting  soldiers  to  pursne 
the  enemy,"  and  the  like.  They  wear  the  short  tunic  and  belt, 
and  sometimes  have  their  hair  encircled  nith  a  fillet.  Of 
labourers,  em- 
ployed in  work 
connected  with 
building,  the  ex- 
amples are  nn- 
merous.  In  the 
long  aeries  of 
slabs  represent- 
■      A      ■       K    J      .  ,t-       -i.\  ingthe  construc- 

AHiynans  drawing  ■  hmnd-crt  tKoyunjik).  .■  e 

tion  01  some  of 
Sennacherib's  great  works,"  although  the  bulk  of  those  employed 


a-12,  a.i.i. 

'  Lajard,  Mv» 
IS. 


eh  and  Babyion^   pp. 

liee  p.  310. 

Kflia,  2nd  Series,  PI. 

on  of  s  Ubourtr  thus 


d,  Moautanit.  2nd  Seriea,  PL 


1  Sin.  and  Bah.  f.  233. 
■  Ibid.  p.  931. 
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as  labourers  appear  to  be  foreign  captiyes,  there  are  a  certaiu 
number  of  the  duties— duties  less  purely  mechanical  than  the 
others — which  are  devolved  on  Assyrians.  Assyrians  load  the 
hand-carts,  and  sometimes  even  draw  them,  convey  the  imple- 
ments— pickaxes,  saws,  shovels,  hatchets,  beams,  forks,  coils  of 
rope — place  the  rollers,  arrange  the  lever  and  work  it,  keep  the 
carved  masses  of  stone  steady  as  they  are  moved  along  to  their 
proper  places,  urge  on  the  gangs  of  forced  labourers  with  sticks, 
and  finally  direct  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  by  signals,  which 
they  give  with  their  voice  or  with  a  long  horn.  Thus,  howevcir 
ample  the  command  of  naked  human  strength  enjoyed  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  who  had  always  at  his  absolute  disposal  the  labour 
of  many  thousand  captives,  still  there  was  in  every  great  work 
much  which  could  only  be  intrusted  to  Assyrians,  who  appear 
to  have  been  employed  largely  in  the  grand  constructions  of 
their  monarchs. 

The  implements  of  labour  have  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  in  present  use  among  ourselves.  The  saws  were  two- 
handed;  but  as  the  handle 


O 


was  in  the  same  line  with 
the  blade,  instead  of  being 
set  at  right  angles  to  it, 
they  must  have  been 
somewhat  awkward  to  use. 
The  shovels  were  heart- 
shaped,  like  those  which 
Sir  C.  Fellows  noticed  in 
Asia  Minor.^*     The  pick- 

1      ,         •      1      •      ^       1     Assyrian  implements.     (From  the  Monuments.) 

axes  had  a  single  instead  ' 

of  a  double  head,  while  the  hatchets  were  double-headed, 
thougli  here  probably  the  second  head  was  a  mere  knob  intended 
to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  hand-carts  were  small 
and  of  very  simple  construction :  they  were  made  open  in 
front  and  behind,  but  had  a  slight  framework  at  the  sides.  They 
had  a  pole,  rising  a  little  in  front,  and  were  generally  drawn 


«■ 


"  Journal  vcrittcn  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  MinoTj  p.  72. 
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by  two  men.  The  wheels  were  comnionly  four-spoked.  When 
tite  load  had  been  placed  od  the  cAi-t,  it  seems  to  have  been  io 
general  secured  by  two  bands  or  ropes,  whit-h  were  passed  over 
it  diagonally,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  the  top. 

Carts  drawn  by  animah  were  no  doubt  used  in  tbe  country; 
but  tliey  are  not  found  except  in  the  scenes  representing  the 
triumphant  returns  of  armies,  where  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  vehicles  are  foreign  than  Assyrian.  They  have  poles — not 
shafts — and  are  drawn  by  two  animals,  either  oxen,  mules,  or 
asses.  Tlie  wheels  have  generally  a  large  number  of  spokes — 
sometimes  as  many  as  eleven.  Uepresentations  of  these  carta 
will  be  found  in  earlier  pages." 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  made  occasional  use  of  cx)vered 
carriages.  Several  vehicles  of  this  kind  are  represented  on  an 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  They  have  a  high  and  clumsy 
body,  wliich  shoivs  no  win- 
dow, and  is  placed  on 
four  disproportionately 
low  wlieels,  wliich  raise  it 
only  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  In  front  of  this 
body  is  a  small  drivings 
place,  enclosed  in  trellis- 
work,  iuside  which  the 
coachman  stands  to  drive. 
Each  of  these  vehicles  is 
drawn  by  two  horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  used  to 
convey  the  ladies  of  the  court;  and  they  were  therefore  care- 
fully closed,  in  order  that  no  curious  glance  of  passers-by  might 
rest  upon  the  charming  inmates.  Tlie  carpenium,  in  which  the 
Roman  matrons  rode  at  the  great  public  festivals,  was  similarlr  * 
closed,  both  in  front  and  behind,  as  is  evident  from  the  repre- 
■entatious  which  we  have  of  it  on  medals  and  tombs. 

Except  in  the  case  of  these  covered  vehicles,   and   of   thflJ 
triots  used  in  war  and  hunting,  horses  (as  already  observed  ')'l 


■*  Pp.  334  and  343. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 


Groom  feeding  honci  IKojDnjik), 


were  not  employed  for  draught.  Tho  Assyrians  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  loo  noble  for  this  purpoae,  unless  where  the  . 
monarch  end  those  near  to  him  were  concerned,  for  whose  needs 
nothing  was  too  precions.  On  the  military  expeditions  the 
horses  were  carefully  fed 
and  tended.  Portable  man- 
gers were  taken  with  the 
army  for  their  conveni- 
ence ;  and  their  food,  which 
was  probably  barley,  was 
brought  to  tliera  by  grooms 
in  sieves  or  shallow  boxes, 
whence  no  doubt  it  was 
transferred  to  the  mangers.  They  appear  to  have  been  allowed 
to  go  loose  in  the  camp,  without  being  either  hobbled  or 
picketed,'    Care  was  t 

taken  to  keep  their       ^^^PV,  '^n 
coatsclean  and  glossy 
by  tlie  use  of  the  cur- 
rycomb,   which  was 
probably  of  iron.' 

Hftltere  of  two 
kinds  were  employed. 
Sometimes  tliey  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  sim- 
ple noose,  which  was 
placed  in  the  horse's 
mouth,  and  then 
drawn  tight  round  the  chin.*  More  often  (as  in  the  above 
woodcut)  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  headstall,  not  unlike  that 
of  an  ordinary  bridle,  but  simpler,  and  probably  of  a  cheaper 
material.  Leading  reins,  fastened  to  the  bit  of  an  ordinary 
bridle,  were  aleo  common,* 


iurrycombing  ■  hone. 


Il«— •  8e*  lajiird.  Monamrnti,   1*1  Scriee,  |    •bo*p,  p.  STS.) 
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Such   are  the  principal  points  connected  with  the  peacefiol 
customs  of  the  Assyrians,  on  which  the  monuments  recently 

• 

discovered  throw  a  tolerable  amount  of  light.  Much  stil 
remains  in  obscurity.  It  is  not  possible  as  yet,  without  drawing 
largely  on  the  imagination,  to  portray  in  any  completeness  thi 
private  life  even  of  the  Assyrian  nobles,  much  le8«  that  o 
the  common  people.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  gather  np  tin 
fragments  which  time  has  spared ;  to  arrange  them  in  somethin' 
like  order,  and  present  them  faithfully  to  the  general  readei 
i  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  then 

1  severally,  as  matters  of  archjeology,   and   who  will    probabh 

\  further  find  that  he  obtains  from  them  in  combination  a  fkii 

!  notion  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  race,  o 

]  its  mingled  barbarism  and   civilisation,  knowledge  and  igno 

ranee,  art  and  rudeness,  luxury  and  simplicity  of  habits.     The 
i  novelist  and  even  the  essayist  may  commendably  eke  out  th( 

scantiness  of  facts  by  a  free  indulgence  in  the  wide  field  o: 
supposition  and  conjecture ;  but  the  historian  is  not  entitled  t( 
stray  into  this  enchanted  ground.  He  must  be  content  tc 
•  remain  within  the  tame  and  narrow  circle  of  established  fact 
Where  his  materials  are  abundant,  he  is  entitled  to  draw  graphic 
sketches  of  the  general  condition  of  a  people ;  but  where  the\ 
are  scanty,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  must  be  content  tc 
forego  such  pleasant  pictures,  in  which  the  colouring  and  the 
fiUing-up  would  necessarily  be  derived,  not  from  authentic  data, 
but  from  his  own  fancy. 
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